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To those abroad who ha™ made the Irish Question a*study of 

theirs for years past it is wholly u mystery how Mr, Gladstone can 

go on oomplaoently, week after week^ repeating references to other 

countries. the erroneousness of which has been demonstrated a thou- 
J * 

sand times. Ever since he suddenly—over night, so to say—swerved 
round from the standpoint he had occupied during a long lifetime 
he has been fond of making allusions to the ** civil lied world/ 1 by 
way of trying to diminish the effect of an overwhelming defeat*at 
homo. Of the severe criticisms directed against him by a mass of 
organs of Liberalism and Radicalism on the Continent, he has taken 
no heed whatever throughout these last three years. This is all the 
more to be wondered at as ho is known to bo wolj Acquainted with 
the chief languages of civilized Europe* * t - 

Over and over again, Mr. Gladstone and those who take-their cue 
from him, have quoted. Sweden-Norway, Denmark-Iceland, Kussia- 
binland, Austria-Hungary, the Swiss Confederacy, the German 
Empire, and ^he United States of America*iyi models of “Home 
Rule Jt institutions, and as prototypes for the cornet relation* between 
England and Ireland, During* his recent tour fj the West, theiqj^ 
would-be parallels were again 4bb*burden of the song and of the 
magic melody with^hich a crowd of coupling liberals arc to ho 
charmed away into the 'Eamellite hill, there to be held captive • 
for over and aye. .Now, with all due deference*to the eminmt 
statesman wto has described himself as an . Ci old parlmmcntafy band/* * 
the ponder truly is that, in preset) cq of the frequent exposition of # 
thclutter inapplicability of his alleged [midqgiea, he Should still—to 
remain within the rhetorical figure——harp upon tho some thcnlc. 
He never wearies of bringing those so-called illustrations before 
popular audiences wjiich cannot criticise, and which implicitly 
trust, hivremarks about foreign countries whoso conditions of race * 
and of language, alad whoso political ground-Iawp, lft> is supposed io 
be well acquainted with* Yet hftre we are driven to put at once the 
plain question : Does he not know, or does fie purposely avoid men- 
VOL, XI,vi* n.s* M 
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tinning, certain fact* of paramount importance ifliicli destroy Ins 
wou\d|^.pirrilels at the veiy root ? * 

lEngliih |md tLe Irish speak and write'the same tongue. 
With the exception of a email remnant of people'in tie Bister isle, 
who still nee Gaelic, there^ is uniformity of knguftge on both 
eidna of St. George 1 ^ Channel Has Mr; Gladstone ever given a 
single hint to hil audiences that things are altogether different in 
this respect f» Sweden-Norway^ in Denmark^fcelftlid, in Rusaia- 
Finland, in Austria-Hungary, and in the Swiss Republic P He has 
not l ' t 

Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Icelanders, all belong, no' doubt, to 
the same Teutonic stock of which Gormans, Dutchmen, and English¬ 
men aW form part. But between Swedes and Norwegians, between 
Danes and Icelanders, there is still such difference of language that 
they do not understand each other —even us Russians, Poles, Sorbs, 
Bntgars, Croats, Czechs, and other populations, though of kindred 
Slay blood and tongue, cannot converse together. The Swedes speak 
Swedish, The Norwegians, owing te their former long connection 
with Denmark, have adopted Danish as their literary and everyday 
language, although, in some Tcmoto parts of the country, the Norwe¬ 
gian peasantry here and there yet cling to a survival of the old Norse 
tongue, which is l±till that of the Icelanders of to-day, Swedish 
and Danish ore as distinct from each other aa Danish i& from Ger¬ 
man. With such vari^y of ftpeoeb in Sweden on the ono hand, in 
Norway*oij the?"Other, how does the parallel with England-Ireland 
hold good P 

Again, why should the fact of Denmark, and Iceland using dif¬ 
ferent languages-be so carefully ignored? The people of the "Island 
of Ice and Fire ” £a^e* preserved with remarkable purity the ancicn L 
tongue k? which that common literary treasure of all Germanic 
Rations, the Edcfef was written, Oii their part, the Danes possess a 
language which in u measure fitadda nearer to Low German dialects 
than to Old Norqp, Duqcs and Icelanders dt* ^ot understand each 

♦ other. Is that the case with Englishmen'and Irishmen P 

<Thcn as regards Rdaaia-Finland, The Russian language is a 
*Sluvone! That of the Finns—or Suotnalamen, as they call them- 

# kcIvcb-— who in blood are related to Magyars and Turks, boloj^p& to 
the Turanian £rcmp. ^Rj^ssians and Finns, sa a people, di not m^er- 
stand each other. The same with regard to Austria-Hungary. The 
language of the majority of the people and the official language 
in Austria is German, The language of thp politically prevalent 
nationality in. Hungary ia Magyar, a Turanian idiom which-hius root* 
affin^yimthU'^xkiBh, and even to some extent vrtth Chinese. How 
can parallels be drawn between Engknd-Lrelaud, the people of both 
of which use,the some tongue, and populations of radically different 
language, which historically and politically have always stood apart 
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from, each- other, ^nd which therefore arc only connected by a com- 
moo dynasty ? _ * . y> . • ' 

In the.SwUa Corjodemey, too, there U & variety of tcjigwes. Two- 
thirds o* A Switzers speak Gerpian- lie remainder use French, 
Italian, r or gBomenath—all three . daughtor-Iangmges of Latin, 
Gertoaq,'3?reuc$, and Italian ere Je^dtly t^o official languages. 
Every law has to be published simultaneously in these three languages. 
In the House of Deputies-aud in tjie senateAal representation of the 
cantqps, every memUer is free to use bis own native tongue. Ib that 
a state of things which affords fit parallel for this country F 

It ja remarkable that the fueff ol the populations of Swedcn- 
Norway, DcnmarkJccIand, llussia-Uinbind, Austria-Hungary, and 
Switzerland standing practically in the relation of foreigners to¬ 
wards each other as regards language, should never be alluded to 
by those who hold up the countries in question ae enticing Homo 
Rule example a. Educated men of thb civill/ed world on the Con¬ 
tinent are surprised at such systematic suppression of a most charac¬ 
teristic feature, which at once tells powerfully against the analogy 
between these countries and Engl&nd-lrolund. They arc not lees 
aurprieod at the stnmgo disregard of historical facte, and oven^of 
contemporary politics, which tho authors and Teitemtora of those 
misleading parallels have shown ever since the campaign for the 
disintegration of the United Kingdom began. 

England mid Ireland have been politically connected for seven 
hundred years. The natural historical course has Ijegn, tlfe bringing 
about of an ever-increasing similarity in language and l ip institu,- 
tions. The rapidity of modern means of communication haa made 
this an additional necessity. In the words of Richard Oobdpu, 
Kjioken bo far back as I SI 8, in regard to Ireland:— l * That country 
will soon be Brought within a abort day's jodraoy of London, and 
need Tiot he treated in any respect in future hjii us a province," 
Cobden, like Bright, was a ymoni&fc in the same way that uJl 
Liberate and Radicals, with the exeeptidtn of three or four men In 
the H(jus& of CoTifenonfl, *werc down to F88G. fjohden would not^ 
undo, but complete, the grand work of the legislative Union- m 
Now, how do matters stand historically with Sweden and^Norwny 
Tboafe two countries, differing in speech, have only been under the 
Hat^ifsoyereign silico 1814; and this Slate of things, originally further 
upon Norway during the Napoleonic wars, waS only finally accepted 
by tho Norwegians after they had ri&en with arms in band for thr 
conquest of their aelf-government. In olden times—every 
lad from a German ^grammar-school could explain—Norway had ^ 
her own. kings. tLafcr on, with the exception oli She short-lived 
Union of Kalmar, ahc was joined to Denmark underwit constitution 
of her own, When, in the early part of tide centuryj she was 
handed over to Sweden by the Allies, there were first some buttles 
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"botwocn the Danes and the Swedes on that account, and then, also, a 
short armed jraistimce on the part of the Norwegian In the com- 
promise dhorwards effected, Sweden end Norway remained countries 
practical ]f independent of each other, only kept together by t the 
u golden lint of the Crown. 1 * * r 

Any one following tho present course of emnla^in Scandinavian 
quarters knows, that the tendency in Norway, since this so-called, 
but erroneously so-called, f *Ho*pe Itulc arrangcmeuV* ia rather in 
favour of breaking away still further from the union with Sweden, 
slight though that union is. .For Norway, ns Mr, Gladstone ought 
to know, is not attached to Sweden under a Homo Kule arrange¬ 
ment, nor oven under the still looser fed crill system. if Tho kingdom 
of Norway is a free, independent t indivisible, and. inalienable State, 
united with Sweden under u single king.' 1 So the ground-law 
says* The King TOfddew alternately in the two different capitals* 
The two countries stand towards each other in n relation which 
scarcely other than a H personal union ” tlrrmigh the some monarch. 
The Legislatures of Sweden and Norway are independent of each 
‘other* The two nations have separate armies and navies. 

Ir that Tvhat Mr. Gladstone aims at for England and Ireland? 

"An English newspaper scarcely ever touches upon tire political 

struggles of thq various Scandinavian nations* To the reading 

public in GcYm&ny these struggles arc continually explained through 

special coxrerpf ndcnt*^ ** The largest and most liberal autonomy 

said M?\ * G ladstouc, at Launoeston-^has been conceded to the 
* *** 

Norwegian pcojik, and, singular to say, the effect is tljat that ]>eopIc, 
who iyvt only seemed to bo two, but were two, seventy years ago, are 
rapidly becoming nno in heart and uiTcctiob In the sense of common 
intoEesIfc through the working, the almost 'magical working, cl' 
that tytinpi which trtf recomttwtHi" (Loud cheers.) .tdr, Gladstone’* 
audiences may b^ forgiven. for being ignorant both of the political 
^yfttem of Norway Buck Sweden, tu?dpf the real state of things there. 
The teacher himself, however, might lie expected to know better* 
Does Mr. Gladstone taqlly recommend the*system of Swedcn- 

* Norway for thi* county f 

*n as Mr. Gladstone never beard of those Norwegians who aim at yet 

* fuller in dependence than the system of mere personal union, vtfith if* 

* ** almost magical working,” (infers upon them P Has he noA§nrd 
o£ the nine years* bittet conflict bo tween the Norwegian Storthing, 
or House of Commons, and King Oscar II,—a conflict which was 
only settled for a time in 1884 by the appointment of Mr, Sverdrup 
as Minister-President at Christiania? Sweden has nearly live 
millions, Nowvfy not. quite two millions : of iiAabitants. On the 
stren^tli of his BUjwrior power as ruler of Sweden, Oscar IT, was 
supposed to aim at domineering over tho Norwegians, and setting 
aside their constitutional rights. This, at least, was their content 
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iton, and tha king was often charged with aiming ut personal 
government as much us (Charles Stuart did. The Selmcf Ministry, 
w ho supported me- Mfig, were put on their trial in Norway, and 
condemned aa guilty of a violatiCn ftf the Constitution. Even at 
the very moment when Mr. Gladstone lauded tho perfec t harmony 
between Norway *&nd Sweden to the skie^ a fre^h conflict was,raging 
there* Such was the tension that the monarch went in person to 
Christiania for "the purpose of consultation* MahiiTg use of the 
threefold division of parties, he resolved upon* compelling the 
Appointment of a Cabinet which upheld hie own views* Whilst 
the Radicals wero ready t» accept a compromise with the defeated 
Liberal Ministry, so as not to lot the Government fall into the hands 
of the Conservatives, the king is said to have roundly doelatcd that 
a man like Rector Steen, a firm Liberal, was foT him “quite 
impossible,'’ Finally, the king brought about the nomination ol a 
moderate Conservative Ministry, with Mr. Stang at its head. 

Great has been the rage of the advanced Liberals at tins right 
royally enforced solution* Ljomstientc Bjorn son, the eminent poet* 
and popular leader, writes:-*— 1 “ If a man like Steen, who Jjas not his 
equal iu Norway os regards intelligence, capability for work, aitfl 
progressive sentiment, is * quite impossible ' for all times to como,* 
dimply because the king dislikes him, then the king himself becomes 
impossible for us ; for his words imply a breach of ^ir treaty with 
tho ifiyal power*” Even as Sverdrup bad "been the nian^of the 
.situation five years ago, bo—M r. Bjomsoh continues—all political life 
iu Norway will henceforth be bound up with the name of Steen. At 
a nia^s-meeting of several thousands on July 1+, when the centenary 
of the taking of th$ Bastille was celebrate^, Mr. *Bji>me6i^ as 
chief speaker, attacked tho king in no meant!rod terms, amidst 
thundering applause, “That Sworli*h-horn king,” ho exclaimed, 

“ assorts that we hare no right to influence Ijae ebmposition of his - 
Cabinet* If that is his opinion, then tho tj^mger of having a Swede* 
for our monarch and^mny-Icader is great indeed. Qur demand vvdll 
henceforth be: * Either the fullest self-government, the fullest 

equality with Sweden, nr the Compact will be dissolved! ■ Wo holt! 
our bc^fiful land to he much too gbod to become Swedish, You 
men, i*to whosk faces I am looking, have certainly not, tho appear- 
uncord Swedes ! I propose to you: 1 Norway-far tho Norwegians ! f 
{Nine times * hurrah ! ’) rt 

u Those last occurrences,” says a report, “have not only diminished 
the number of the fritnds of* the Compact with Sweden, but have 
once irioro^nude the^fierfe flamo of a national hatred fJa|je up, which 
among races bo nearly akin haa the appearance of mannes*”* In 
presence of such events, Mi\ Gladstone must escuac us*ft>r consider¬ 
ing him not a very safe guide in Swedish and Norwegian affairs. 
For cither he knows these facts, and then his reference to th Q 
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" magical wording lf of the union o£ hearts ini the North is a strange 

one indeed; >jr he dt*» not knew them. mfd . in that case ho speaks 
■ ,v J -■■-'JjTl ■ i 

without borfc on,a very grave subject* , ; ,> 1 /. ; ( 

Looking *a± the differences ift kiHory, In. language, ih oonatitudon, 
one cajj understand that Nqyway, which is u kind of * Scandinavian 
Switzerland, should Be bentf upon converting her lob w* junction with 
the Swedish Or6wn info an even looser one, so that no political 
link whatever should remain, ifnd at moat the nffme of the same 
monarch should serve as a common figurehead, whilst even the tiag 
would not shew any trace of connection. But is that the proper 
example for England-Irehand. 5 The spokesmen of the Irish League 
who want to <f destroy the last link 11 may think so. Englishmen will 
do welbfo keep in memory tlio parallel with Sweden-Norway. 

Benmark-Iceland is another impoasiblo comparison. Irrespective 
of the difference of language, it must not he forgotten that the 
Ultima Thu fa is during a portion of the year far more effectively 
separated from all communication with tho remainder o! Europe 
* than the toto divixua orbe lirittuimw was, in clasaio untiquify, 
supposed to be from the rest of the world. Nature, in autumn 
mud winter, draws a prohibitory circle round Iceland. For this 
reason alone a separata legislature might easily suggest itself at. 
Reykjavik., 

There are some other circumstances worth noticing. From the 
ninth to jthe thirteenth century, Iceland bad been an mdopondinl 
ReptfbSe, In 11 the thirteenth, century the was joined to Norway, and 
*]ater on*to Denmark, by mere personal union, thus maintaining her 
sorawndcpeiident status, Long and bitter have been the recent 
struggles of ? th§ Icelanders—a small people of hut 72,000 esouls 
—for their existence us a separate common wealth j founded uu 
diffareTUlb of history and of speesh. 1 can tq/stify to tho strength 
^of those feelings in ^ears not ^long gone by, through whut I then 
often learned from Icelandic friends. ■ 

This is very different, from what Mr* Gladstone asserted, during 
i his Whitsun campaign. At Launceston he said:— # 

* ‘ I x 1 

* ■* You romtitiiWi perhaps, that tho Duchy of Schleswig was separated from 

* Denmark, but the Duchy enjoyed ao local institutions, It was the refusal of 
Denmark to grant thoso hcaJ institutions which brought about thy eo^ratiuu 

* of tho Ducky from tho kingdom, and this at tho very time "whxtn Datini#*^, a 
Btato territorially msiguifJcajit, was holding in peaceful and orderly relations 
a distant country difficult iy hold by force, and only May to held by friend¬ 
ship, namely, tho id and of Iceland; find the island of Iceland remained unitid 
to Denmark, for it was in the enjoyment q£ autonouieufl local institutions. 1 ' 

AH these statements could not possibly Ije more incorrect. It is 
a WflLknuu^h f fact that, during the recent straggles between the 
Icelanders and the Government at Copenhagen, the former were 
often nicknamed ** pclilcswIg-Holstcinors ** by their Danish anta¬ 
gonists—ao little “peaceful, orderly, and friendly ,J were the relations 
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then. It ia quit* true that since the self-government of the Ice¬ 
landic community hob J>oon mere folly acknowledged, matters have 
become hotter- But I oak again: flow is it possible to compare the 
geographically far-distant island of the Arctic Ctrcfe, with its special 
history, itts*anci6nt Al-thing,* its separate language, and its ijifiui- 
te&imal population*' t° Ireland, which Jiea at^the very gate of Eng¬ 
land, which has been under her rule for seven hundred years, which 
contain 9 five prill ions of- people, # and wbi<flh speaks and writes the 
same language ns Ihe inhabitants of London, of Liverpool, of Man¬ 
chester, of Aberdeen and Glasgow do? 

Let it not be 'forgotten, miMtftver, that so far from the compro- 
anise ejected in 1871-/4 between Denmark and Iceland having 
given absolute satisfaction, there is still a party at Reykjavik which 
strikes ontfor even further independence. According to the arrange¬ 
ment at present existing, Iceland is not represented in the Danish 
Parliament, and pays no oontribntioif to the budget of the kingdom. 
Nevertheless, there dro miner points on which bickerings are angrily 
going on. So I learn from a well-known friend in Iceland, who, 
though otherwise an ardent jjiittiot, himself stands now by the com¬ 
pact of 1871-74, and who thinks the party in question » pursuing a 
mistakenly extreme line. 

Enough has been said to show how radically inapplicable the 
analogy of Denmark-led and is to this country* But us Mr. Glad¬ 
stone always repeats it, he may be asked,whether Ireland, in his 
present opinion, is not to be represented in the English Parliament, 
and whether she is not to contribute to the budget of* tic United 
Kingdom? For thin is the obvious and inevitable meaning of the ■ 
Icelandic analogy. It la generally said that the Bill of ISSfJ is dead. 
Sometimes, it ia trufl, it ia asserted that it is utill nlivo. Theparallel* 
hi ken by Mr,'Gladstone from Swcden-Norway'uud Denmark-Iceland 
can only be interpreted in the latter eezuo. “^Thidt way is it ? ” 
men of the civilised world abroad <isk with £? puzzled countenance. 

As to Schleswig, it ib very atrang^ that Mr. Gladstone, of all 
men, should have Torgotten, the fact of that Gerihan Duchy having 
possessed a special legislature before 1863# It was not in the least*, 
as he ^alleges, the absence of u local institutions IJ which brought 
aboig the separation of Schleswig and Holstein from Denmark* 
Bflth these Duchies had parliament of their own* Often enough 
the voice of German nationality and of coustiftitionul grievance made 
itself heard in those local legislatures* * 

Were it necessary, I might give a personal recollection on that 
subject. During tbo worst \imo of Danish oppression in the Duchies, 
before 1.863, the Memoranda confidentially sent to the English 
Foreign Office by the leaders of tho Schleswig Parliament, e&srs. 
Hausen and Thomsen-Oldenswort, were, transmitted by mo to 
Lord John Bussell; first through Mr* Dunlop, H.F*, then 
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directly. These memoranda had to be smuggled out of the 
Duchies, owing to the severity of the Danish authorities. As the 
leaders of t^e Schleswig Parliament could not dare to put their 
signatures to it, Thud to vouch for Jhe authenticity of the documents 
to Lord John Bussell, ' • * c 

Mr. Gladstone is, tfyerefor^/in error when he*tellg bis audiences 
that Denmark lo^t Schleswig because she would not grant local 
institutions to t that Jlifchy. Schleswig had a parliament* The 
separation between the two countries, in IS63J occurred on quite 
different grounds. The Schleswig-IIoI steiners in their vast majority 
are Germans by race and speech. ' On the strength of their ancient 
ch:irl.or, they always maintained the indissoluble connection between 
the two Duchies and their serrate constitutional character from 
Denmark. During tho throe years’ war of 1848—50 # when they rose 
with arms in tbeir hands, they opposed the attempted incorporation, 
of Schleswig with the Danish kingdom, but they still acknowledged 
the monarch at Copenhagen as their u Duke/" In this sense the 
decrees of the provisional government of Schleswig-Holstein were 
flamed. 

It was a rotate of things similar to that which formerly existed 
between Hanover and England. Sow, when, in 180!?, the last ruler 
of the line in Denmark died childless, a case arose similar to* 
the one which* occurred at the accession of Queen Victoria in regard 
to Ilanovcr. The two different countries, different, in nationality, 
in speedy fn constitution, and in law of succession, had to go their 
djfforent Vays. This was the view of the Schleswig-Holsteiner* 

’ themsolwes and of the German nation at largo. Hr. Gladstone 
has evidently forgotten all this. 

Yet ho bud special cause to remember itf well. As late as 
1878, defending hiinbelf against the Pall Mall Gazutfa, which had 
said that, among .^ic party of Mr. Gladstone, dfctuste for national 
greatness had grown into a permanepf sentiment and a matter of 
principle, Mr. Gladstone replied :— 

•f- 4 ^ ^ ■ 

' H I simply iiftt at what date it was thut the Ir.beral Administration of this 
country adopted the ‘ perissLUGnt kcptimerit ' and tho ‘matter of principle 7 
whfoh have been their ruin? . . * Not when, in 1663, they wished Franco to 
join in an Ultimatum to the German Powers, and to defend Denm&rk w^h us 
against the intriguer* which Germany was carrying: on. Under the- plea the 
'Duke of Auguster-burg's title to tto Duchies; nnrl when they wore tola* by 
Louip NfljKjloon in leply that that might be a great British interest, but that it t 
had no significance for France* 1 " 1 

These remarkable words of Mr. Gladstone have for years boon 
often commented upon abroad, especially in that part of the civi¬ 
lised world w^iqh called Germany—assumingflhat that cotmtly 
may Lafe a slight claim to bo inclndjod in this definition. It 

{!) A7«£(!«ji(A Ctnikft/ of September, 
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results from. Gladstone's words that even, so late as 1878 lie 
prided himself on having joined In an invitation to the Man of 
December to make war, in alliance with England, for the overthrow 
of the national rights of the German Duchies, as- depressed in and 
out of theii* parliaments, and *ue supported by the whole German 
nation, whieh at that tiijie still com prised our^federal Austrian pro¬ 
vinces. What hecatombs of men wouhf have beeii slaughtered hud 
the policy recommended Jby Mr. ^Gladston# prevailed, * considermg 
that ^Russia would, ho doubt, have joined in the fray if France and 
England, had drawn the a word! 

Fortunately Louie Napoleon, fo» reasons of his own, refused the 
offer, aa Mr, Gladstone states quite correctly. Fortunately for 
England, I will add; for if there is one thing certain it is this, that 
the energy and tho passions of the German nation wore then roused 
to an extent which would have made it a tough job for a world in 
arms to got that nation, down, oven 'though our fatherland might 
have boon deluged with blood. 14 1 am now for England against the 
world,” Mr. Gladstone recently said at Cardiff, "not I hope in arms 
—though I believe England is Jitter to meet that condition novf 
than she ever was; but yet I am for England against yhc world if 
need be.” That sentiment might have found a practical application, 
on a considerably smaller scale, in the Afghan di^iculty; but it did 
not. Happily for this country, Mr. Gladstone’s interfiled policy of 
l8biJ was not brought- to a test. I believe J can epjfak of this with 
some degree of knowledge, having been at the time nr oontmual 
contact with a number of patriotic leaders in Germany, inland out of 
parliament, and with popular associations there, „ 

Uutnow Mr. Gladstone, who formerly was ready to make war u^on 
Germany on account* of tho Duchies, declare# Denmark's wrongful 
refusal to griJht "local institutions” to Schlcsftvjg to hayy been tho 
can so of tho separation of thut* Duchy from the Danish tingdora* 
He thus at one and the same ti^pe unwittingly passes the severest* 
judgment upon his own folmer policy, and yet presents his trustful 
audiences with a u^ibllv erroneous account of thd question fought 
out between Germany and Denmark^ » . 

At Launceston, Mr. Gladstone again repeated bis parallel between 
Finlusid and Ireland. H Finland,” he said, u while Poland has hem* 
EU1 trouble to Rutsia, has remained in perfect aiyl absolute bar-* 
mony with Russia ever since she was joined ter it under the arrange¬ 
ment in fhe Treaty at the end of the groat war” How often bu^ 
this misleading comparison been exposed abroad 1 The Poles, like 
the Finns, it need notf hs said, are distinct, not only in ancient his¬ 
tory, buf also in uracA and language, from the J^uf^ovites. The 
merest tyro in regard to tho history of our times know£ *lh£t the 
kingdom of Poland, as constituted after the Napoleonic wars, pos- 
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fiessed a parliament and a government of her own under the taupremscy 
of the Cto, - ^ut did thjjs prevent, or did* it not rather facilitate, 
the revolutionary rising of 1830, which it took ft greik many battle 
to putjderwn before’" order was yestored at Whrsaw'Lf ■> . , 

Perhaps X need not mention on which side my own syxapathipR arc 
m the Polish question I tyffievo it would be ^$ood for European 
eetiuiity ? peace, a^d civilization if a dividing wall could be rebuilt* 
by means of ii*Polish CtAnrttonwealth, against the barbaric ambition 
of Autocrats, who to this day rule as tho successors, and in the spirit 
of * the Khans of the Golden Horde. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone is not 
quite of the same view. It staifds on record that, ever since the 
latter part of tho Crimean War* lie bn b rather leaned towarda the 
Russian Government. But when now he puts Finland and Poland 
a$ contrasts before his lieu re re, in order to induce them to assent to 
the establishment of an Irish Legislature and an Executive formed 
of men of well-known separatist tendencies, it is but right he should 
be reminded that a similar state of things in tlfo kingdom o£ Poland 
practically gave the weapons' into the hands of those who strove to 
recover complete independence. 

Let Englishmen, therefore, remember this reference by Mr. Glad* 
atone to Poland, The logic of polities is generally inexorable. 

Put w^nt about Finland ? Anciently connected with Sweden, but 
differing in common popular speech both from the Swedes and tho 
Russians, the inhabitant^ of this principality have been under the 
d omini on df tht^tfzar only during the last eighty years. Their old 
4>audtag hds been restored scarcely more than twenty-five years ago. 
With this recent Finnish acquisition the Government at St. Peters¬ 
burg had a difficult game to play; and only those acquainted with 
the intricacies of tihat^ome can understand both the nature of tho 
temporary.oeueufcftion vnode to the Finns, and tho final firm of Russian 
autocracy, * m * 

^ The fact is, Finland,*in consetpieTLce of her long connection with 
Sweden, had been fully sfecustomed to Scandinavian culture; so 
much so that the Swedish language had gradually become the pre¬ 
vailing one, by means ohammigrant settlers along the coast districts of 
the principality. Now it was solely with tho object of weaning tho 
roam of the Finnish people from their Scandinavian sympathi^that 
the Government at St. Petersburg, rather in a Macchi&veUnm. Spirit, 
tdlpwcd Finnish nationality and literature to expand itself, and even ■ 
to make war upon the Scandinavian element of civilization. Tho 
whole population of Finland is not more than 1,800,000, The 
Russian Empire at large has 104,000,000 id&abitants. To have a 
Landtag of thwii own, for tho time being, pleafies the Finns and does 
no ho£m to the Czar. 

The Tele of ifau (inhabitants t 53,000) not being within the United 
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Kingdom, has Its ** House of Ee^fe.” The Channel Islands (in¬ 
habitants ;J^,0GO)Wi^ in the same position, Eave^hwr “SfaW” 
represent&fcbnl'f It dotfs not matter in 'the letat ^ and net thinking 
person will. deduce therefrota an aagumept for the harmiessness of 
Home Bui# or Repeal in Ireland, with her 5,000 ,000 inhabitants, 
her loyal minority opposed to the dissolution of the Union, her 
Separatist Roman Catholic majority, hey traditions of* J 9S, her 
“ Shari Y&a Vogh^ IJ spirit, and-the frequently es^Jregged hope of 
prominent speakers of the League for the armed aid of foreign 
Powers, 

Rut to return to Finland* Might not Mr, Gladstone* when draw¬ 
ing his picture of her **perfect itnd absolute harmony with Buraia/* 
have said something of the fierce strife over going on in that princi¬ 
pality between the two contending national parties of the u Finno- 
manes ” and the “ Sveeomanes —the upholders of an exclusive 
Finnish nationality ^ind the champion & of Swedish culture ? There 
is certainly no perfect and absolute haymony between them. 

Then as to the relations between Finland and Russian From a 
leading man in Finland, whose name, for reasons easily imagined, I 
avoid menti doing, I have received an ext on si yc commiSnicatioa £>7ily 

u few weeks ago, the substance of which is as follows. He says - 

*■ 

* * 

" Fur the present, the fart of Finland forming part of the European Bast— 
you know what I mean 1—ia as y&t somewhat jiess injujioue to our country 
tL.im to the Baltic Provinces on the othor sido of the Finnish Ouj/, which in 
uulluro are ukin to ua* But there cannot be the least Moubk that* our doav 
neighbour ptufluitt] menus to ti'out us, by-ami-by, in the saute way as h& has 
hegun treating the Baltic ].*roviticuBv For the nonce, he contents himself with 
ihoiling national tlLsunidii nmoii^ us-—a disunion which has arisen from 
dipputos between different sections of a population wbmh originally had'boeu 
idnnjitod on tfcti lines of Swedish civilization, Ontf section in Finland holds 
the mtoIloctuAl communion with the West, that is, with Sweden, <p ho thecon- 
tldion of the growth.’of real cultum; and, indeed, thi* + fotelloctuu! comic onion 
was formerly our protection against ovorpo wared by IluEttlflh Tim olL*^ 

section seeks to use the aboisgmaf Finnish riflcc as a moans of croat-in^ a sopo- 
rfite und eiclusivo piifcional culture. This latfer Rationalist party is fondled 
and -pampered, just now, by the Russian Government for the sole- purpoau of 
driving out tho philo-Swedfeh eienLent. When* this shall have been accom¬ 
plished, and the direct connection with the West, that is, with Seaiidtn&fia, is 
wHUy Cut off, Bussm will have free elbow-room, for har own aggressiio 

* * 

The writerj a man e£ great impartiality, and himself above all 
narrow national prejudices, strongly expresses the deep pain lie feels a 
at the.** extraordinary, hateful animosity within tho dailf political 
atmosphere 11 in Finland, which arises from three different nationalist 
currents, and wEich sadly hampers the progress of Sree, ^intellectual 
development. He further remarks :—" Altogether, ^weden is new in 
advance of us, a? regards civilization, by half a century We drag 
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on our existence under the eurse r of a retardation anti of an oppres¬ 
sion, which hat| been inflicted upon m by Bitesi& since 1S09/ J That 
is a different description from Mr, Gladstone V fancy picture. 

The utter inapplicability of tjie *AuHtrian-Himguriin parallel so 
ofteai drawn by Mr, Gladstone, has beetL exposed abroad it innumer¬ 
able article a, and the mender again is that M should etill persist in 
using it. * On n postage-stamp from Austria proper we read in 
German; u KaktHkh Kotiigliche Ofrterrci-chtiche Ppst; "* oif one from 
Hungary, the inscription is in Magyar. This difference of lan¬ 
guage seems to indicate rather a deep difference between the two 
countries. Formerly* Mr, Glad atone was in J'he habit of speaking of 
the “ Empire of Austriabeing 1F held together by local autonomy ; f> 
mid Hungary was to him simply the analogy for Ireland. At Laun¬ 
ceston, coming down somewhat from his previous assertions* he said : 

Hungary was grunted an autonomy much larger than Ireland 
now requires. 11 

This is rather too short a treatment of the struggle of the Hun¬ 
garians for the recovery of their time-hallowed constitution and 
national indopendonee. Why, Hungary and Austria have* all 
thrqpgh history, been entirely distinct countries* only hfeld together, 
since the sixteenth century* by the same dynasty, but otherwise 
standing apartJ Austria proper, from olden times down to 186G, was 
an integral part, of Germany—first of the German Empire and 
then of the Gerfaijn Confederation. Hungary utwuys was outside 
the Genqah frontier. Being saved from the Turkish yoke by 
German arms, she acknowledged tln^ ruling family in Austria as her 
monarchy. That* again, was a mere personal; not a political union. 
Hungary never wets represented in the old German Reichstag, nor 
at the Diet of Frank forf* nor in the German Nation al^Yssembly of 
1848—49*in the restored Bundestag. To Germany she was ever 
;i foreign country, t * 

Hungary' prides herself on bciffg* next to England, one of the 
oldest parliamentary commorKvcultha, Whilst Austria proper, before 
1H48, had no common legislature, Hungary Ltd. Having endeavoured 
in 1849 to shako eff evefl the Uabsburg dynasty* Hungary, being 
vanquished*with the aid of Russia* lost her old constitution for a^few 
years. She regained it through the successive defeats sufferei^by 
FYancia Joseph on the hattlohcld. In 18fi7 Hungary "was nflt 
l * granted an autonomy. 1 * She rather resumed that which, with the 
" excpptioh of a few years of reaction* subsequent upon an overthrown 
rcvoluLiuhj she had possessed for many hundred^ of years. 

Now, how is it possible* remembering all tho^e differences *of his¬ 
tory, of race, of speech, of ancient political organisation, between 
Austria on the ope hand and Hungary on the other* to draw tt com¬ 
parison with Ireland P 
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Count Beuatj^he very author of the compact which has resulted in 
the reetoratioii of Hungarian national self-govornment, h^a dene away 
with Mr* Q ladatone's attempted analogy in a let to/couched in the 
most mur^Heas terms* Patriotic (Jermans are not especially ena¬ 
moured of *the whilom Saxo*, afterwards Austrian, Minister who 
was inclined to mike common cause with Fiance in 1870* had she 
not been worsted in the very first battles. But^when Bduat criti¬ 
cised Mr* Gladstone's impossibly Hungarian paraljpl/ he said the 
simple truth and could be heard to advantage. ; 

There is another point worth remembering. Hungary is inhabited 
by u variety of races* JTbe foui 3 chief onee^—Magyar, Slav, Ger¬ 
man, and Rouman—arc us different from each other, in blood and 
language, as a Turk is from a Russian, or a Dutchman i from an 
Italian. There have been the most violent contests between these 
populations at various times. Their hostility to each other, and 
their rival claims, deeply shook the" Magyar kingdom during the 
revolution of 1848—4G, long before the appearance of the Cossack 
lances. Yet Hungary proper has never thought of dissolving her 
Legislative Union. 

To her Magyar patriots it is quite a sufficient tribulation that Jhe 
adjoining territories of Transylvania (itself composed of a medley of 
luces) and of Croatia ere gifted with special diets, Hungary, in 
*pite of her polyglot condition, has a single legislature. Municipal 
and county government institutions exist vythin h^r borders in the 
fullest manner, hut she has only one parliament. According .to Mr, 
Gladstone's theory of nationalities, at least four different Parliaments 
n nd Executives ought to ho set up between the Carpathians *uud the 
Danube. * * * * 

Whilst Hungary thus flatly contradicts J Mr.*Gladstone's wiews, 
every one wlo follows at nil Jier relatione with Austria, is aware 
that the compact or compromise—o very necessary compromise as it t 
was—has by no moans worked-smoothly of late. Here, again, a 
tendency towards still greater independence, an unwillingness to 
make concessions for msgt necessary common concerns, has sharply 
defined itself on the Hungarian side. Aa*one who has supposed 
the cause of Hungarian national autonomy since or before 1^48, I am 
fture^ shall not he misunderstood in disapproving strongly of the 
lul# riotous scenes m and out of tfic parliament at Festh, during 
the debates on the Army Bill, 4 j 

The Magyars certainly know their * hereditary Slav enemy. ' 
Their heart is in the cause of resistance to Russian uggressioh. They 
are full^ gained, therefore, to the alliance with Germany* Atf, 
surrounded as thtfy are by the evorvrieiag Muscovite and Panskmst 
flood, there have been men. among thorn who would not hear of 
a law the sole purpose of which was to make Hungarian officers 
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sufficiently uctpiaipted with a language in which th$ command niuet 
of n&QQmtflp? .giyen to the ranks ol a polyglotjamy;. ^Within the 
laat the streets of Pesth offered tha iipeetaoie^ ^or weeks, 

of a. aeriei xd riots* Shota were fired, scuffles took place, within the 
preempts of the Legislative Hail, E’wen the arrival of tfie Emperor- 
Emjgh-hflf the King |imply 4 us he has to h^ called-in Hungary— 
did not mend makers. The Liberal Premier, ■ JiL Tisza, and his chief 
adherents, staunch patri&te beyon$ question, became 4 the objects of 
immentionable insults. They were attacked Sis traitors to their 
country because they declared themselves ready to make an abso¬ 
lutely necessary concession to German Austria in the interest of 
Hungary heraclf. Jokiii, the eminent patriot and writer, was treated 
by his antagonists in Parliament as if be were a bondsman of a 
foreign oppressor, 

Is this, then, a picture of “perfect and absolute harmony/' of 
the “almost magical working" oi what Mr, Gladstone—very 
inaptly, it is true—describes us "local autonomy 1 '? The “ union 
of hearts " was rather wanting there. Hungary, to be sirre ? has u 
full right to heT separate national existence. But when she is 
quoted in connection with what Mr, Gladstone calls the “Irish 
Demand/' let it rather bo us a warning to England against 
certain qievitable, consequences of the establishment of a separate 
parliament at" Dublin. 

Switzerland ijso is ^cld up as a Home Eule model for thie 
count nr. * Tn or^Ler to take this comparison at its proper value, wc 
Tpust not forget that the Swifts Confederacy, which contains popula¬ 
tions with four different languages, grew up from the free compact 
of p number of sovereign cantons. Does the ^example of Switzer¬ 
land, -then* apply to Great Britain and Ireland F 

At first* only an osJceediugly small portion of soveribgn privileges 
was given up breach canton in faiour of the Confederacy. The 
result, under the older Constitution, as it still existed a little more 
than lorty years ago, was *u state of extreme confusion* To use h 
favourite expression of Mf. Gladstone's, tKq vaxibtts Swiss cantons hud 
a very largo ** allowance of autonomies " indeed. There was n o 
fixed scab of government even for the Confederacy. The Tagsatzitfly, 
^or common Legislature, presented a spectacle of deplorable gfintri- 
iugal wrangling^—the despair *of all sensible lovers of J&epuEljpan 
pr^giee?, * 1 , 

finally, a treasonable League of Separatists arose-—a priest-led 
ultramontane League, called the Sonderbund, whose loaders were 
countenanced by, or in conspiracy with* forci^h Powers bent upon 
‘ destroying independence. To this L^gue, arms and money 

came from abroad. 
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Alter repeated outbreaks ^ of war; the of the 

SeparatbV Vis decreed, m i847;byth6 

majoritytf' ijh& —-bo jealoaXs .’Wore Enanytf^toiiji bFany 

ercroachment * upon their sovereign jrightg* B y force ol arms the 
Sondgrbimd* was then at La&t put down, by the Liberal and 
patriotic' majority. * Thereupon a new .^constitution was framed and 
proclaimed m IMS, It gave Switzerland far greater unity, a more 
effective tnilitury o^gams&tion, a popular system of i education^ and 
many other means and measures of progress. > 

The' extreme “Home Rule” system of confederated sovereign 
States bad brought the Alpine Commonwealth to the Tory verge of 
disruption and possible extinction. Ever since that terrible danger 
has been overcome, there has been, during the hist forty, years, a 
steadily increasing tendency towards a more effective Union. Con¬ 
sidering the historical process of the formation of the Exlg&tossen- 
acfiajt out of originally independent states, as well ns the physical 
configuration of the country and the _ existence of four languages 
there, we cannot wonder that local legislatures should continue in 
Sw itzerland even now* But the moral which her example really 
points is this, that the complicated cineumstances ’'which had 
brought about a loose federal system there, inevitably resulted in 
civil war, and that the constant endeavour of ftwitzprs sow is to 
strengthen the ties of political unity. Mr. Gladstone would lead 
this country into the very same path at tho end of jfInch Switzerland 
had nearly gone over the precipice. ■ * ■ 

When the present Genntrn Empire is quoted as a model both of 
Home Rule autonomy and of unity, u. Liberal and patriotic German 
is apt to feel a degree of astonishment. Does Mr. Gladstone think 
it desirable have a number of ruling princely families ih the 
various parts of this country ? , Is it his idea that tho parliamentary 
power of our Reichstag derives strength from the existence of a 
number of States’ legislatures; f He suggests that Germany has, 
by an allowance of tpitonomios, sought the exact mean between the 
centripetal and the centrifugal force. He even refers to Bavaria, in 
a triumphant sort of way, as to a country which lf hiis not surrendered 
all her parliamentary honours to Berlin.” What a strange reading, 
of G^man history is this ! 

in ages* long gone by, our country was a united 1 realm with an 
elective ruler at its head, colled the (< King q{ the Germans. 1 * TIon 
receiving an additional anointing at Refine, he also took tho ikir 
of Empeabr, His government was a restricted one na regards privi¬ 
leges. Ho had to rule in accordance .with the resolutions atid laws, 
adopted by the Tlcichstu#* There were no separate sovereign 
dynasties then, hut only removable officials of the Kingdom or Empire. 
Local self-government there was in towns, in countiys, and in pro- 
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vinous? But ti^ere earns an unfortunate Home'Eide movement. 
Taking advantage of frequent Warlike Amplications abroad, the 
afietoeraiio of various provinces of Germany gradually set to 

work to undermine national unity as represented by the Mekh and 
the Kaiser j thus setting up separate States within the ^Empire, and 
enlarging their owh circumscribed governors* * privileges into 
eovereigrt and dynastic jcMms. 

In the Thirty Years 1 Wnr these baneful pretensions came to a 
head. Is it necessary to mention the many internal struggle^ the 
treasonable princely alliances wjth foreign Powers, in which the 
Bavarian dukes and other princes were prominent ? Every dynasty 
was bent upon its own Home Rule. The common Fatherland was 
forgotten, ill-used, broken to pieces. We had then the JSeven 4 Yearfl’ 
War, which made national union a mere figment, ' At last, as a 
consequence of all this **allowance of autonomies/' Germany, through 
disunion, fell a prey to Napoleon I. For years there was a French 
garrison at Berlin, and Bavarians and other Germans had the 
signal “ honour” of fighting in the ranks of the French army—first, 
against each other, and then abroad. 

have' had. to go through sanguinary wars of independence in 
1813—through ct national revolution in 1848—49, through 
a fratriddal, war' in 18GG—to use the word (Ihittfcr'krkg) which 
Prince Bismarck liimsclf has repeatedly employed of late; and 
again thiyugh Snwar rf? unparalleled magnitude against, a foreign 
Power which h;fd based its calculation upon our Home Rule divisions, 
before the present state of things *was readied. In the internal wav 
of 1866 wc lost ancient. provinces of ours, which hud been port of our 
Empire and of our Confederacy, amounting in territory and popular 
tion/comparatively speaking, to tho whole of IrclamVand Scotland, 
with a gdbibit of North England to boot* What an alluring example 
^ for Englishmen' 

° * m t ( 

Fortunately, German national sentiment, so strong already In 1818 
-^49, counteracts 1 he insufficiency of the comlitioin.pf the present recon¬ 
stituted but terrifcoriallv much diminished Empire, The Bavarians 
themselves fought splendidly against Franco In 1870—71. Yet, in 
*.the beginning of the war, there had been a proposal of ^rmed 
^neutrality/' mode by a considerable party in the Chamber at Jfemich 
—a proposal mbinly put down by an enthusiastic popular manifdktu- 
tidn before the House of Parliament, Those who recollect that 
significant occurrence will find Mr. Gladstone's reference to the 
** parliamentary honours ” of Bavaria r^her curious reading. 

* Let us assume, under similar conditions-—-tl^at is, if England wore 
engaged Jn a^rSmendouR war close to Home—a proposal of armed 
neutrality in an Irish parliament. Where would the popular mani¬ 
festation be found to put it down ? 
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Civil wo* in fJwitaeri&ud^mviV jpar civil; war in 

America* $t /j^; large allowance of 

riutonomte^^^^.fllMaH ca*a a more effectiveuniDH J&fe tkbe eatab- 
liohed after the victory oyer the Separatists, Mr. Gladstone, who 
once mode the famous declaration concerning Jeffersou Davis, Las 
flpeci&t ^uae io understand what the wiiui:sh-4ttuded Federalism of 

A ■_ i j , K ■ «. 

which wo hear now a great deal from spacers and. writers of hie 
party, i# Apt 1* leaj tax * Having faded* to see the*^Jnited States 
broken np into what, after ]8fK), was often joeoaelj^called in England. ■ 
“the Dls-United States of America,” he is ready to present this 
country with a constitution, or a aeries of constitutions, containing 
the germ of a similar danger. Could there be worse infatuation 
than that England should accept such a scheme 1 * 

Of course the analogy between the geographically small United 
Kingdom, and the vest American Republic—-which extends from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the northern Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, over art area nearly as largo,u« Europe, with the most 
different climates, and with populations of most varied descent, in* 
eluding four millions of negroes—Is utterly untenable on tho face of 
it. Out of originally separate and independent colonies*the United 
States have risen by free combination. Immense tracts of terri¬ 
tory, inhabited by eaviige tribes, have had to lie conquered, and 
they arc not fully colonised oven now, Even a Mormon commu¬ 
nity was set up in an oasis in the desert, Mint o^for a Jong time 
from contact with the outer world. [To compare suclf a counfry, such 
a Continent, with tho United Jungdom, is surely to tax the 
patience of political students. * 

It is quite true that after the Union war, States'* legislatures Wftre 
restored in th^ South, which in itself forms ah immensely vaet area. 
That section of the United States prided itself during and frren after 
the War, on the title of ‘'the Solid South.’' It jltoposed to mark * 
itself off as such from thj North*. * Now, suppose this solid South 
were to ask for a edible Parliament, witTi^a separate Executive, lq 
the same way as tho PanftUites ask It for Ireland, what American 
statesman would make the concession P * * - * 

The question was put by me, not long ago, in London,^) one of * 
the rritet prominent American statesmen, who now occupies a high # 
plaoe in President Harrison’s Government, and who ia fn favour of the 
“ Irish Demand." Very significantly he avoided giving an answer. 
The fact is, a separate parliament and executive for the “ solid 
South tJ would be tant^mounli to a coming new attempt at disruption. 

To grant^uch a demand would be treason to the United States. 

Let pass on to dome other forced and. i#pflsslble ^ujfallels 
drawn by Mr. Gladstone* At Launceekm he said :<— lf ymi remember 
the separation of Holland and Belgium. That was not caused by 
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local autonomy, Bclgiipjca wcs governed fMan the Hague ; and local 

pQJWndy 1lave saved Belgium fox ^Lolkiiid” 

Thi* ; hi «tT^mg^ misreading of historical t f&cU, The 

majesty *of the Belgians are* Low German in raca and speech* 
kmdjflvty the Dutch, but were estranged from i£* kW*r through 
differ^no o of religious the «Dutch being mainly Frotostonta, the 
Flemings of Belgium Catholics. The Revolution of 1830 was, how¬ 
ever, chiefiyoiE ccrcd by the Liberal French-speaking Walloons of 
Belgium, who in their turn were <K>mowkat estranged from the Fle¬ 
mings, and who hated Holland on the ground of a dj Heron oe of race 
and language. Tho military aid gi ven by £hc French Government— 
itself the recent issue of a revolution—finally helped in the total 
overthrow of Holland. It will bo seen at a glance that, in such a 
complicated state of affairs, Hutch concessions would have been of 
no avail. Mr, Gladstone very cautiously, therefore, says Local 
autonomy would jmsttl*/ have Hived Belgium for Holland." 

But what have boon tho fruila of the separate eonbtitution of the 
^Belgian kingdom? E^er since its existence there have been tho 
bitterest contests bttween the Liberal party and the Catholic party, 
asjvell as contesis in matters of language ; the mass of the Flemings 
being oppressed, in this, by tho ^Walloon minority. Of 3ato ycar^ 
the struggle pbuut language hm become mutt heated— so much so 
that f Union fait ht font (the Belgian device) scEireely seemed to he 
a reality. Gradually the Flemings lane obtained some redress as 
regardsItbe public use of their speech ; but the internal struggle 
between two different races, not 1 q mention other contests, is by no 
means t>ver. Any concession mode by llolhmd could net have altered 
this condition. The analogy of deeply-rent Belgium is, therefore, 
agaih a very unfortuitate illustialion. 

Whet f shall wo say of Mr. Gla^tono’s assertion that the most 
terrible revolution ever kno^n id history—tli.it of 178(M)3 iu 
France—was the result of the *' Mippreman of local institadions,” 


and that, for the same reason, four forms of^monarchy have mucc 
failed to assure her political stability P * 

- As if England her seif, with all her previous local institutions, had 
„ not gone? through a series of revolutions and counter-revolutions, or 
Pretenders* attempts, during mure than a hundred yoartj from 
*H140 to 1745 1 ! The kings of Fre*ce, no doubt, bad ^ip'ict many 
ancient privileges of communities. But of statutory ** parliament* *' 
there were pleat j before 17f$0. Nay, the kingdom was mapped out 
into the "Provinces of the Five Great Farming Estates," the 
"Provinces reputed as Foreign Ones/* at1 d the "Provings ticuUd 
as Foreign-* 1 * BjMnternal customs 1 duties, 1 by difference weights, 
of measures, ^ven of coinage, tho several provinces were quite dii- 
tinct from c^ch other. There was a perfect wealth, or rather a 
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chaotic confeiqioiMof local l^titutkws, L Anft thib/ os many ft french 

V* not tW aW*ea oStlwil to&titeetiteb; vas 

a maui.Hh^oK tb* Revolt3itSo&! Chudj, ra.^UdsteSne lias 

je&d Fradh a»toiy upside down- • 

Where h the Frenchman'who wjrald onoe more splfy up his 
country Into separate States with different l^rfiements ai^d Execu¬ 
tives f He would be regarded as a traitor to hit nation if ha did. 
Hurcnucratio eoctr^izafiou has rrttainly been the bftftb of France for 
nearly a hundred years- That exaggerated ccrrtrftlization was the 
result* in the first Instance, of sanguinary internal strife \ each party, 
ne it rose In power, wishing to maintain itself by means of a strongly 
organised administration. At the same time the system was main¬ 
tained ns a means of rapid military aggres-sinn abroad* It is only 
now, in tho Third Republic, that a reforming movement has begun. 

That movement lor the extension of local government in France 
merits oil praise. Hut Tnlmt jus loeid self-government in villages, 
towns, and counties to do with Rr. Gladstone^ idea of going buck 
to ancient divisuims of nationality/* of srltin^; up separate parlW 
rnenta and executives in Ireland, in Sent land, in Wales—perchance 
evsn in other parte of the, at piesent, happily still UhitA Kingdom F 
lie would fain undo the whole course of English history. Where is 
tho Frenchman who would follow him in that ¥ * Ann out knowing 
the electoral mupol Franco L aware that in the word—-the old head¬ 
quarters of the W iidccan insumc^ions—the rcftefTonarif, Royalist, 
and [mpftritdiHl parties have even uowtheir main ^*W. To*gfto that 
portion of Frame u separate parliamentary representation would her 
means of fronting ojvil war. fjt’t Englishmen, therefore, tak< 
rare that their own y i stem Vendee khnll not he %9 organized, Ic^t it 
become the of aetuEil civil war! * t 

frolrcnd is ;m island ; hettco die ought to havo a parlianftnt of her 
own' so we often hear, Aeitlier France, iu the calc ol f 1 usica, even * 
though the population of^ that* inland is more Italian Hum French ; 
nor Italy, in tho eu$p of Sardinia and Suyly, will hour < if the argu¬ 
ment* Franco even mehidcs the members for Algeria within her 
Legislature af Paris. Sicily lias a history of her own, a population 
:md a popular language dUtmef in much from that o£ tho mainland ;** 
and rAtomoinous oentrifugnh separatist tondenciew have often enough 
shewn themselves thcie, All this makes patriotic llaliuntJ only 1 he 
firmer in insisting on the Mrtelmpmteimncc of the Legiblathc FnJlun B 
Mr* Gladstone knows this well enougln Ifc has fllttn 3 j^I oere- 
tion to hoar, during lys late interview at Naples with the irprc'cnta- 
tive of tho lltfw'itut , ( tke ergon of the Italian Premier, what flu * 
Italians think of fiis Irish*polioy. He wen told thA 1 * 11 3lia] ►Liberals, 
who were amongst hia warmest admirers, entertained fueling* ol 
uneasiness and fear on account of his propaganda for Jlome Rule, 
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which* if earned, would make Ireland a tool inAHe heads of the 
Pope and of e^ry enemy of England.” UUt ing a controversy in 
the Rifonft&t ta which he himself took part, only wmo month# back, 
he waa ttaninded that Home Rvle writer# and speakers in Ireland 
have a hundred times attacked the mei who eetabHahed Italian unity 
and freedom as the %t utar&fc criminals ,J on earth. In the presence of 
Archbishop )Valab T the ^patron of the League, Garibaldi has been 
designated ae * r bne of the most coiftcmptibre chtupctert in lustoiy— 
the infamous Garibaldi/ 1 The deputation in question was introduced, 
by the late Mr. Gray, M.P, In pleading article of United Trcfantf, 
edited by Mr, William Obrien, M.P., all the Italian patriots were 
fcpuken of, only in May, last year, a a ” the revolutionists and assassin?, 
who have helped to rob the Holy Pathcr of his temporal authority/' 

Such hutrageous language has been frequent enough also in the 
Freemans Jett mat and in kindred Irish paper*. It is a pity till at 
among Gladatonions—^who are ao ready 1 n denounce Libera! Unionists, 
although the latter only hold the opinion Mr. Gladstone himself 
expressed throughout life up to not one should have had 

the courage to say u word against the reactionary, unli-Italian ten¬ 
dencies of tfioir present trilio*, but that, on iho contrary, meu like 
Mr. William O’Brieit should have been extolled by them as the 
greatest # champions oi freedom ** the v orld hue ever produced. 
This seems to me a degradation oi Liberalism. 

Italian^ Liberate rare startled to bud that Mr. Gladstone should 
wish trf est&blirif a Apodal State structure, a separate Parliament 


ahd Executive, for those very eupiuicM of Italy and of intellectual 
progress, not a few of whom acknowledge evgn now that if they had 
sufficient arms ar^ a fair chance, they would ipake war to-morrow 
upon fengland. Surely Ww Italy also belongs to the cpili&edworld, 
and Ker vtftae might seem to be untitled to a hearing* If Mr. Glad* 
* stone wishes to qdhto oq his siclo some of those abroad who ore still 
influenced by the tradifionaHiufreil of England, or who, perchance, yet 
hope to use outlying ** nationalities ” within the Lyiti&h Islands in iho 
way they wore formerly used againat her, oh who will not forget and 
fofgive the policy of the governing clashes of this country during the 
*American*Umon War, he may do w, The true friend# of England in. 
^le civilised world will btand by the cause of her Legislative miion, 
■as thp mean# of preaching her strong and beneficent parliamentary 
power, of maintaining her position in the world, and of Insulin 
tiir prognc#s of intellectual culture throughout those Inlands. 

Kakl Blink 
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• IN AFRICA 
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Much fcflfl been beard of late of return to the old‘system of 
exploiting and governing new countries by means of chartered com- 
ponies Within the lwt'few ycnss we have seen thurmethod adopted 
in Borneo, and in Africa the lloyul JSiger and the Imperial British 
East Afr ica Companies are well-known examples* From time to 
time we still hear rumpurs of new projects to occupy, under similar 
favourable conditions, districts in Africa as yet loft omr-mortnally 
waste and desolate. Under these circumstances it may not bo out of 
place to consider what has been achieved in the interests of Britain 
by the ordinary Governmental machinery and what by chartered 
companies. For the purposes oE my paper I propose to restrict my self 
to ground with which I am familiar, namely, West and East Africa, 
whore J have seen, in a manner, the two methods at work side ^y 
side. 

In the beginning of Iti&j I was asked to undertake a missis of 
seme Imperial importance to the tiultans of Sokoto and Gtrndu, in 
the Central Sudan* Apart from the fascination which .suck a journey 
into t the heart of Ihc country had for me, I looked forward with no 
small pleasure to a study of the results of wir occupation of the West 
Coast settlement^ which a courting voyage to the moifth of the 
iSiger would afford me. liiihuql as I was at the time with the cur- 
rent ideas regarding our min>ion- on earth as a dviliser and elevator 
of savage races, that for political foresight, watchfulness, an^ activity 
in foreign jjpits we stood ahead of all coidjxtitors, while odr cha¬ 
racter for commercial energy rould not bo questioned, K could not 
but anticipate the sight of Interesting illustrations of the wide*, 
spreading results to our&cho^ add to Africa of the action of our 
national genius aad^character. * 

My illusions and daydream-fed ideas were soon dispelled. As 
place after place was visited, and merchant? miasictuiiy, and Govern¬ 
ment official alike interviewed, tho fact was borne unwillingly in upon 
me Hlflt hero in West Africa was a glaring and conspicuous failure 
inr cur sott-imposied mission of civilisation. Our political influence 
and our trading relations were alike confined to tho deadly coast-lint 1 . 
Tho natives worn being spoiled and ruirafed bv a system of govern¬ 
ment utterly unsuited to their degree of development, and instead of 
acquiring any of the yirtuoa of their “ white brethren/* they showed, 
an enormous aptitude for their vices. Apathy of th* n*st jjronouuced 
lypo reigned supreme equally among the officials an^ tho mcrclitmig, 
and yet they were undoubtedly tho same sort of meg who had con¬ 
quered and now governed Judiur, and who had parried British 
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comuiejce tg^o trtteijratfciptttt* of the earth, TbeS^paih* that thus 
hddf^ir^r bkaitte ail *the when 

fevotish energy displayed by t£i« and 

werq scouring the «o& wif^ their aMpi, ^Agorly 
looidng oiit i?? unoocupted lauds, and promptly taking jwaw&siaiLoI 
thfflttSrtcKti found with hut »crmt formalities [the fomer added to 
activity at sea an ove^ greater activity on land, and expedition 
alter expedition woe pushing with phenoluenal^ enta-pihse fat- into 
the heart of the land. Merchants ol l>oth nationalities were not Only 
working with might and main to develop nud exploit the resources 
of their own particular possessions, but werf competing with marked 
success with Urltiph merchants iu fho lal tor's own ground, and 
showing ominous signs of ousting them from their commercial 
supremacy. The result of all thin was that our political influence 
was lessening and being restricted with mu iked rapidity, while our 
commerce was declining at an equally uL tuning rate, with a carte* 
spending improvement in the political anti cnnimordal position of 
jjie French and Germans. * 

One would naturally sny that the hoi rid elimato of the West Coast 
nettlcmenta U the cause ol thi® apparent detoi jo ration in our national 
character, hat that our rivals, whi m we do not usually credit with 
on. tmusual pmouni of stamina, do mil seem to puffer in the 
same way. The real cause is not diflioull to di&cover. It is neither 
more nor ^Iobr £yuj Downing street* From the Gambia to ihc 
Gaboon, there is heard nothing but one great cry, lhat Downing 
Street has betrayed u& to the foreigner and lulned our commer¬ 
cial and political position in West Africa, ll is a oiy which pro¬ 
ceeds f|om officials and merchants ulike. Almost unanimously they 
lay t6 the charge of Ddwning Street—(1) the hfoppage^ the natural 
and noccfraaiy development of our influence and power; (2) the 
* strangling and ruining of our curofticree in those parts; and (J1J 
the retarding of the true development of civilisation among the 
negroes. t / 

Let ns take up these points separately. First of all lot us 
consider the political results of Downing Street iulo. If we examine 
^the map *of West Africa for a moment and note the geographical 
situation of our settlements of the Gambia, Sierra Leone, CapSCo&st 
Castle and Lagos, if we further take into account the work {tone 
by*our explorers, and the almost complete monopoly we bod thirty 
years ago of the irado of those regions, we cannot hut throw up 
out bauds in despair when wo compare wh^t might have beer, 
„ nay, what ought to hove been, with the gcUml Itffte of thing* 
J ivhieh t npw 4hiiine. If ever there was a region marked out 
a? peculiarly a ^ British heritage, it was tbit pttfc embraced hotwmi 
the Atlantic iipd the almost complete curve formed by the rivers 
Gambia and Bigur, Fifty years ago it would have required fhc 
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minimum of ^roobljQ to hare secured ,the whole of it from. possible 
interlope^ i Jkb ( &vl risne wo hud, no rivals m Colonial cuU^priift, 
What tfte iwitffl* of the present F ^Nothing m^re^nor le» than 
that m wo practically confined to Jibe coast region, to strive and 
foster its deadly swampi* our governor# given the old woman's 
lask pf palavering over potty disputes, bet wqpu various tribes* and 
our merchants degraded into barterers of gin* rqjn* bohuCco* gun¬ 
powder dud gane, bj moanu of whjch the l * Svilisatiop^ol the negro 
goes cm apace* 4 

Tho French hsvo annexed the whole of the country to the north 
of the Gambia, leaving t us the rftcr truly* hut a waterway with no 
country to develop* SI ill further and with even more for-reaching 
consequences* they have rounded the keadftatern of tho Gambia* and 
with magnificent enterprise struck south till they have grasped 
within their exclusive sphere of political r iid commercial influence 
tho whole of the npjnrr bariti ot the Niger* shutting in Siorra Leone 
from all advance into the interior* and cutting off all hope of it# over 
bring anything but a. potty settlement,* 

Further south iho wane thing has bom going on. Franco and 
Germany have been energetically securing entrance* to the^in¬ 
terior. It is enough for them j£ They can get tho smallest loop- 
holes, or a few yards of coast-lim?* for the coast-line*„which to 
na has been everything, it to them of no account except as a means 
of admission to fbe interior* Grit? them, byi a pciirt. to plant a flag- 
studl and it apccdil} bi^eomes the apex of an angle of indefinite 
dimensions* Grand Jia^sum* G^cat and Little Popo IiAve gone yi 
this way to the French* and Togo-loud to the Gormans* The Wi 
blow to our position in Wes£ Africa would have + bcen accomplished 
but for the splendid enterprise of the lloyui Nfger Company; then 
uuchartetod and trading urnlcy the name of tho National African 
Company* who, undertaking the work which should have been the 
Government's* mndo scores <4- titjalies with every tribe from the 
month oi tho Nigor^ to Jjokoja* at tho confluence of tho Benue with 
the main river, feftul further* discovering some tJcrman designs in 
tho Central Sudan and the middle course of*tho Xigor* they resolved 
to forceful them* I shall always consider it my proudest*boa ! it that 
1 woVthe happy instrument of carrying this truly Imperial enter-* 
prise to a Tgucccflsful issue* and was able to flourish iwy treaties in life 
faces of tho Gormans moving up the river 'm 1 was going dqwi 2 > 
leaving them without a yard of ground between Timbuktu and 
Ltikoja* or on any jjarfc of the Lenut : * to plant & flag* But for the 
-NationEi| African Company the middle aone of tho Niger at this day^ 
would have been lost to us* as has the upper b^ir\ already* and 
practically have become German* though as a measure of our degrada¬ 
tion it would still hnvo been described as coming within the sphere 
of English Influence* , 
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It may be imagined that cur authorities cm tb« spot must have 
been ainguhtely to M^me for haring ifloweff v* to be thu* ousted in 
every Not in the least The blame belongs to Downing 

Street «Wne> Ae authorities on the spot had their hands tied by all 
aorta of absurd regulations- They wei£ entrusted with nodndependent 
power of action. St^U wor^ they were ordered am 'mo account to 
extend their sphere of action inland, Downin g Street thought it knew 
better how to govern arfd what w^a good* for West Africa than the 
officials on the spot, so that nothing whatever could be done without 
their being consulted, and hence the system which has blighted and 
irretrievably ruined our position ill Iho African tropics, For the lust 
twenty or thirty years Downing Street has developed the policy of 
treating West Africa with indifference and contempt and os an 
incubus, the sooner got rid of, or, at least, the smaller kept the better. 
Tribe after tribe might come on bonded knee und implore to bo token 
under our protection uud saved from the French* To one and all the 
same^xeception has been accorded. Their requests have been treated 
with indifference, or they have been put off for tho time, received 
80 me cast-oil uniform a, some guns and unim million, and cases of gin, 
and with a jeit on tho back him boon sent home, to fall a, pray to our 
rivals. 

As little use wap it for our merchants or official* to bawl from the 
housetops a warning cry for instant action. They ^ere but voices 
crying in the w^dcmc^to which the Government paid ay little heed 
as does^ th£ 1 tedium to the mirage* Oi no more avail have been the 
despatches tif the various gov emorp, describing French or German 
design % Their warnings or demands for instruction and liberty to 
act were either pigeon-holed or answered too*lute* For over twenty 
years Downing Steert bait stood calmly by and Watched the Gambia 
being tr&jisfoimcd iAto a French river in all but name, It has 
eeen the gradual isolation of Sierra. Leone hum the interior, and 
raised not a finger to stop it. It has permitted Germany to seize the 
Cameroons, to expel our If odors and missionaries, and to establish 
itself in Togo-land, in spite of our incontfbtabk! priority of righio. 
In no case can it urge* ignorance of what was going on OT phud 
inability to act. Every step of the way has been marked by showers 
of warnings, remonstrances, pleadings; but, Sphinx-like, Dining 
Street has looked calmly acrusk the waters, unmoved by*what tj Q it 
was a petty turmoil. * 

cause of this extraordinary policy has undoubtedly been, to a 
large extent, through Downing Street making the fatal blunder of 
mistaking sleep for death* Because, f&rsootif, England ^as been 
' content to tr^fl jn ife Government doing the test*under all circum¬ 
stanced for the honour ard advancement of the Empire, and iherc- 
forc has not ulWliye paid heed to what woe going on in such region# r.t 
"West Africa, IJowuing Sired bus mistaken that tiusl for absolute 
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indifference or wfearinesa of the whole affair* and, acting upon that idea* 
bu betrayed tho trust reposed.in it—iold ns* in fact, to i he efomiy. 

This jwUcy : of Crippling all natural expansion ^s mo doubt also 
largely traceable to that new school of^sa* called Liberal politicians who 
have so little read their national history and no utterly failed to grasp 
the socreiof Brit&id’a greatness that they advosate the stoppage of all 
foreign enterprise and our complete withdrawal into our own islands, 
Accustomed to grub molo-diko underground, they are incapable of the 
eagle's Sight, or of*comprehending what ho sece .from his imperial 
standpoint. It seems incredible 1 that men can be found bo stu¬ 
pendously ignorant, m BhprtsighieS, men who presumably him* paused 
the School Board standards, who can advocate such a retrograde 
policy—men who can virtually ash us to give up our leonine character 
and become a flabby in vertebrate creature like a snail, which never 
duros loaro its shell out of reach of its tail. Yet undoubtedly there are 
politicians who would ask ut enad-likc fo restrict ourselves to our island 
shell, never venturing out of touch of it, and ever ready on the slightest 
alarm to slink back into our hiding-place till the storm had past. 

And what after all is foreign enterprise to our corporate existence but 
what cxercibo is to the human body ? Does not the lattuPkcep evtjry- 
thing in a healthier condition, make the blood course with fuller life 
through the vein*-, clear the brain h and make a man foc^ how glorious 
lite and what possibilities there arc latent in him? Exercise 
inspires one with a fuller confidence in ourmdf, am]/Inure than all, it 
develops a desire for more exorcise—-a vrihh to, gaapplc Tsfltii diffi¬ 
culties, be it to scale a mountain gr Hwim a river* * 

So it is with our national life. Our foreign enterprises, political 
or commercial, are our exorcise out of doors which keeps ps as a 
nation in heu^hy life, w ith far-rt'aching*henefleiafaction undreaction 
in every phage of our to mmou, ex Lienee. Of what uee^ouldour 
geographical petition have beerf to if it had not been made use of 
for action abroad, and without audi'action where would our greatness 
have been? What h^ppeiied to Greece uiTd Home when their foreign 
enterprises ceased ?* and what, in later days, lias been tho result to 
Spoilt and Portugal since they have stayed lit homo? AVhat, on tie 
other hand, bus been the influence upon Gejinany since it crossed 
frontifert and started out on its new life of enterprise? 

It matters not, however, to us for [he moment what has been tliS 
origin of our African policy. It may have been that sleep wus mis¬ 
taken for death, or that the nation's trust* was be tray od, or, fihally, 
that tho now andI-policy had boon adopted; the fact remain* the 
same, thqj through the fault of Downing Street* whether in itself * 
or us influenced by* the new school of politicians, the pscatcr part, of 
that enormous region marked out by the rivers Gambia and Jfiger, 
which should and would have been wholly ours but for rfowning Street, 
Juis now fallen into the hands of other powers TbuuoM Is tli.il 
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rids is not an isoifldwd o wm of the orimiafll raid lau^-oahtmued folly 
of i* ita dealing* with AErkit. 25«t 4iri^ ia recent 

years jmfttttLlft' a*L example which still atiixke in of all 

who lo*e odr oowatry and pup ofuntry'a honour, Think W <n»mnevt 
wM^kad done upd tlie position vs had acquired in E^tat'Central 
Afriw* Jfar over twenty years our explorer! have wondered over its 
wide expanse* reToaling t ita groat likes* ita mountain* and Its rivers- 
Hardly a bit oft exploration worth speaking* about has fallen. to Hie lot 
oE any other nationality. Thousands of our fellow-subjects* Hindus 
Banyans* Parsecs, hod swarmed across horn India and settled thein- 
Bclvoe in ovory coast town and villi go in Jho Multan of ZanribarN 
dominion. Tiie} T gave a now lmjKilus to the life of the country, and 
stimulated its development, TVilk i heir money Arab traders were 
fitted out tn gather thy products of the interior, Absolutely the entire 
trade of the whole of East Central Africa parsed through their hands 
and was the result of thtir iostaing tare, Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds* und scores of previous lues hid been fieely given by our 
juissiouary flocielies to plant Christianity and develop the brighter 
side of civilisation throughout the length ftnri breadth o± the Lind 
Atathe remotest points would be found a mission dry, in the wildcat 
tribes an outpost ol Christianity, Everywhere wue thia precious 
leaven in^bo^odd^n mass ol barbarism* j'iditieniJy, too, our position 
was absolute Ly and. unquestiumibh paramount Arabs audiiegrtwH 
alike ncj^rdodlfoas then natural piotcotoia* and an belonging tn 
us. They 4 wcr<? quite aware that Scyytd Bargush was merely the 
mouthpiece o£ Sir John Kuk~ curnpleto was this feeling oi 
belonging to lliluin that ihc announcement of Britain's bavin g 
formally taken possession of the (ouutry would nut lniie caused the 
slightest remark* Zjjfribjr was in every sense excopyhul of name 
a llritiah^o pendency, ruled by one of our consuls* its t^xce farmed by 
a British subject; it^- commerce ofithVly oui woik and completely in 
our hands- Its exploration had *btca wholly duo to our travellers 
and any attempt t to intrpcfuce a higher civilisation had been tin 
work of Englishmen, (*n tho other haltd up to 1882 there was 
absolutely not a Voce el a Goman interest. There was not a single 
,German Subject located on the mainland. Yet in tho face of all 
this, however incredible it may appear, the moment two of three 
& email advpifturer& ( had* in violation of the rights of Yhe Julian* 
made somo bogus treaties with some about equally bogus chiefs—at 
most headmen of villages—mid Germany had suddenly dboevered 
she had rights and interests in fhe^e party* and stepped in to 
support them in Bismnmkiitn fashion, we syutUed from Jtho pi me, 
like ^ mb^fkbhi cur before a Horn DoWning* Street* which ol 
course at mid* ^or llie Government of the day* not seeing its vu\ 
1o back up tho 8ulbm and protect our rights* set about cum in g 
iasour with Germany by betraying the one and (blowing o^cilnuid 
the other* A& If tho cup of our shciiuc and humiliation iould 
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not he too ®»4ri#fculy tailed vpe proceeded fmdijct to h4p the 

native, exasperated by 1£he outragooua fatwfcmeait 
of their*. sartr masters, rosa in arm* and drove then> ignommioujely 
ihem Downing Street sent out mcii^f-wnr to assist 

—iodipbotl^—ia th© destructjcfti of 007 ibUow-subjccte’ property und 
the bombardment of ib£ town* which *they had done so much to 
create, 3 /hia of course would have been too^mucb for oven the most 
lung-ioiferitig uf pqpple but dint they wore momentartly blinded by 
a judjpidua Application of tlio magic tmti^Blnvo-trade dust,^of 
which thore haG never yet been a tuoj o unsicvupuloua u*e, We have 
now an opportunity of seeing tbc ruin and havoc wrought by 
tide policy in Lust Africa. Oar honour trampled in the mud, 
our follow-subjects, thousands of thorn, irretrievably ruined crying 
in vrtiu for redrew; our political prcbtigo destroyed; our missions 
ruined ; nn cnonuuu* impetus given to UrnskmMrado on land; rising 
fownR laid in ruins and bosjsuttcroil with native blood; a flourieliiTig 
infant civilisation dusked to pi cock : thp*o ar^ wmc of the glorious 
deeds wo bare to record 111 the history of the tiraev - 

If we would mvK for a parallel to this, wo ha\e hut to 350 u little 
further north, and tdivider what hind of :m earthly h£il has been 
the result of Downing Street or Governmental policy in the Egyptian 
Sudan, or to go further south and read the history*of the Capo wars, 
fuidnotothclrighHul amount oS bloodshed, British and native, which 
bos resulted Jrum the invertebrate policy ^md igtfoijmci, of local 
conditions and invest I ie> that kos marked every bftp of jJoWnmg 
Si rect action, * * 

Enough, however, ha^ been said to show what an unmitigated evil 
Dawning Street has Win to Africa, viewed from the political stand : 
point* Dot rot uni once more to West Africa, and consider this 

malign influence from tlio commercial at midpoint. I kaVt already 
tulvanned the charge that Downing Street policy bafl done its beat to 
'ititlo and ruin the trade of # tko *\Wi>t Coast tottlrmcnt^ Tito policy 
of inaction and restriction of our political influence to the very 
lumlloHt limits possible wlfich I have described could not hut react 
upon their commerce, Cotnmorchil apathy could not but follow politi¬ 
cal indifference* Hcuoc the fact that ha yet our merchants*continue - 
to atow ttud dio among five pestilential swamps and malaria-breeding 
/outs*of the seaboard, G-ovemraont has distinctly refused to preside 
the merchant nod secure & position for hi^i in tho interior. As ds&- 
tinctly has it made clear that it Will not back up any independent 
commercial GnterpTiae* or ta^e steps to ensure the enjoyment to tin 
promoter* of the fruits* of such enterprise. Still worse, noi eoufcnf 
with allowing Prance to shut ns up in a strictly linfUod^rptic^ huch 
aa Sierra Leone or th& Gambia, thft Admimstrafioi^ has done it* 
bevt to yet further restrict commercial development -by practically 
encouraging the formation of a cordon of petty tribes round 

the Emopoan soHlemciIts through which all trade must filter. 
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Through this cordon the English trader nmaf not pus. The 
AAnwhistofttacti has such a tender regard *for the ^rights ,J of the 
natives ixu&de fp blind to the ml interests of the country that it does 
all it can to J^oteot th^ existence of this blighting influence, with 
the mult that while the tawna of Sierra Leone and Eagae present 
mterafting examples of cocscrvatory-nur.!fed civilisation, alt out&ide 
is steeped in. the deepest barbarism, untouched by a ray of genial 
light To this* state of things is duo the frf&htfuj provteleiioe of ihe gin 
traffic on the oca hand, and the absolutely undevelopfi rezwpr&ca of 
life country on the other. 

The Groverarneiit absolutely refuses to spend u penny on any expo* 
riments to test the country's capability of growing plants of a useful 
character or to seo how fur such plants ae it Luf* could be turned to 
profitable account. As littlo docs it attempt to form reads into the 
interior for the better development of its resources. And yet* com¬ 
paratively speaking, enormous smut ore raised and spent on the 
salaries of on astonishingly largo host of officials. The cou&c- 
(i quercce of all this is that absolutely nothing is done, With an 
administration inactive—bound down, it is, by Downing fttrect 
r^l tapfr-^and private enterprise made nnposhiblo, and the natives 
practically encouraged to keep Kuropean trade out, what wonder, 
then, that tJioro is u diminishing trade or that that trade is of the 
moat deleterious and iniquitous ehumeter for the most pad Y Mor- 
chants, if not fidjowed-lo develop a trade useful to the country and 
beneficial morally and physically to the people, will make the most 
*of ^ had Susincss* and ini do on anything that comes to hand and is 
in dotitand. That for the most part moans gin, the most character¬ 
istic of our British exports. The gin trade ip associated in tho minds 
ol the natives wifh/he Christian, as the slave-trade^ in ours with 
tho Hokammedan. It is that which, under our wise British rule, 
soonest mi soft tr brisk trade and ft> jeott profit able to tho trader. 
British rule in, indeed, largely Support ed by it. The warehouses 
along the coast aro filled with it, the very oir^eoinE to reck with Iho 
vile stuff, and every hut is redolent with its. poisonous fumes* If you 
go outside? such towns as Sierra Leone, which form tiny conservatories 
„ of civilised growths artificially kept alive, you will not see the slightest 
evidence that the natives have been influenced for good 'by such 
’trading relations as wo permit our merchants to h&ve* with them. 
Quite tho opposite, in foot. Thanks to our system of administration, 
our’ delicacy in dealing with the rights and liberties of our 
black brethren/' and our drastic discour^gomenit of legitimate 
trade, tho country is dnking to moral and physical perdition* The 
reeourc^iii the country remain undeveloped and the land is uncul¬ 
tivated. Sunk in brutality and vies, without their parallel in the 
interior, tho people will not work beyond what is necessary to supply 
themselves wplh tho wherewithal to satisfy their cravings for drink. 
Before 1 tbia all-conquering appetite* the uuly one fostered on tho 
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coast, they h*v& 6tmk deeper and deeper into the (lough of thoir 
natural depravity* Our West African settlements, 

instead?^ being'bright jewels in tha Imperial cgiwu of Gfrttt 
Bpfctfliu, ate *t this day standingmajpimwfcti to our disgrace. Our 
Government ^aa done oVl it couhl—unwittingly, it must of course be 
admitted—to suppress all habits of industry. It bus® made euro Ehat no 
healthy tastes, no varied wants should, bo aroused. TSbo raaulf is now 
Rocn in the fact*thnt t onr tfto contusies of hifereeurao ’tfttli tbo West 
CoMfnegrO have Irausiorincd him into the moat villainous, vicious, 
find despicable being in tlic whole of Africa. I speak but the plain 
truth when I say that, if the map of Africa wua i inted according to 
the moral and physical status of it 6 various peoples, it would show 
un over-increasing depth aS colour ns the Coa^t settlements wore 
tiearad—thu result of the tduvcMrude in tbc L IuhL century and the gin 
traffic and other eauftos, triUM'ublo to our Downing Street policy in 
the present, 

After what T have said on the ivmlls of our intercourse with the 

s 

negro, it in unneec&iLirv for mr to dwell a I any length on the third m 
point of my charge again hi Downing StreatUm iti Wust Africa, 
namely, that it ha* retarded the true development of *dvilmtkm 
among the nations, Apart, however, from the brutalising effect of 
the only trade utiu-li our merchants haw been nhhs tu pursy on, we 
have made the mistake of attempting to govern the negroes on 
lines utterly un suited to their hluge of dcwlopmpift, If you can 
imagine what would be the result of acting nith jv boy of ten as 
if ho hod the same rights and pri>ilegon Us an adult—as if ho wan* 
quite capable of taking ei position among bin elders on a footing 
of equaUty—you will have an idea what sort of offensive creature 
our method qj rule lias made the Went Ccaidt negro* And ydflEe 
illustration is weak, for I lie boy, though he would be applied and 
ruined body and scud and made ihcapable of all healthy development, 
has yet the making of the man in h*m in bis own lifetime, while the 
barbarian negro has pot the power of rising to the level o£ the 
civilised man either in htsoun lifetime or in the second or third 
generation. * ■ 

The consequence of hie boing treated as the Enropean , s*pecr has „ 
been only to spoil him and retard his natural development whilst 
< oveiling him with a ridiculous veneer of civilisation, which makes him* 
the most offensive jackdaw in peacocks feather® ever seem Till he 
is made to understand his true position he will make no r&l or 
satisfactory advance, jnd wc # perform for him but a sorry service in 
stuffing his undeveloped brains with ideas which he eon only mis- * 
understand and misapply* ‘ » v, B 

Well, it may now bo asked, what would have been my remedy for 
all tbit mismanagement in the past and'what the euro £»r the future ? 
With no uncertain \oicc I answer, that a chartered cc|npuny would 
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have prevented tho <me P end a total reorganisatidh. of^tbe adminis¬ 
trative madJtin^i<md«mee a chartered c>omjp|aV is now 
perl® p9 iittpos^lo^will ensure tho other. r '' ^ 

t t 'd6 not d£ubb for ,one piomont that if tlte tTe#tTiA.fri<*m 
setifem^uts had been in the hands of a chartered comjwnxuot only 
TVtruSI the whole of the Niger and its tribfrtones have Wa" in our 
hands, hut over j squar^ mile between it and the coast. Every bit 
of it would htfre been explored t and our ihcrchqitU, instead Of being 
Confined to the seashore, would have planted their stations ovpfr tho 
length and breadth of the land, and tho vegetable and mineral,, wealth 
of the country would have boon developed #md used, Much ha# beco 
said and written against the iniquity of granting charters to private 
andividu&Is or companies, up being little more nor lose than monopo¬ 
lies, ’Hie arguments of each critics may hold rood in Britain* but in 
Africa it is not so* There arc but tv o ^ays to a rl minister and develop 
the resources of such regions us Central Africa, ii/., either the French 
method, in which tho Govern men l does everything, acts us pioneer, 
^raakes roads and railways cstublidiCH markets experiments on the 
products of the country, Ac., or else chartered companies* Private 
individuals Cannot do it, for it demands enormous outlay and long- 
oontinuod experiment viih. the certainty that if successful others who 
have spent or rislajd nothing step in to reap tho benefit, if not to ou*t 
the one who sowed the kced, It may be till vm well to object to chai - 
tenod cocmpauid^ivhcn mo sacrifices are requiud and no risks are to 


be run, Vhon tho returns arc immediate and the profits certain. No 
government would grant pmilegos to private individuals under inch 
ctrcuuftfcancos. In tropical Africa, howeier, jin such conditions exist* 
Enonnpue difficulties from the climate and the naliven have to be 
faced and vast sum** pf money hponf in treaty-makingwoiid-making, 
administration, exploration, yiporimentiiig, Ac., work which could 
not bo done except by a pemoriul company, which must have &ojtu* 
guarantee that it will not be deprived oC the fruits of its enterprise. 

Again, under u ( charter^d company the fidiaiuistrution is carried on 
at the very cheapest rate by practical moil'of experience, not forced 
UJce a British G^vcmm^ut to appeal for money to Parliament, and to 
.face the ^y no moans disinterested alUH&of the Oppo&iifo£* A 

..policy run be carried on which the natives soon leum to 

understand and adapt themselves to. 3Iorr than all, a oharfbred 
company is enabled to maintain an effective control over tho iiuJtU > 
nnd stop what is deleterious 1o the natives and harmful to tho couufrv, 
and therefore to the company Itself. ^To chaptered ocmpaaj' Would 
ever, J 'am convineed 4 encourage the gin traffic or even toferute it to 
any Gxte^*y-fc>r it moans, if nothing elec,the diminution o£ the wink¬ 
ing and producing power of Iho people it controls As little would it 
encourage tribal ware and consequent stoppages of trade by permitting 
the sale of gulpoff dor and guns. 
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But let tw pa» fmtt tbs region of theory to actual facte. Let 
us ^oEiffljdjer- fey£ Romani what h&c been, the result at cor^irate Action 
among dri'icawtwets trading on the Niger and now.foming the 
B^yal Nigiff;CWpfuoy. 

Only b vary few years ago the commerce of the Niger waa in tho 
hands dt ft number Of independent trad^ig hoijsos, with antagotiiBtic 
interests Bttd no common line of action. The Government hit thefei 
severely alone io push tWir own,way and %)ld us ^eat they could 
whatever they themselves secured. The usual results followed such 
conditions; they wore doing tJuii* host to cut ouch otherb throats, 
and to make a trade in the chctiphtf and infest way for themselves* 
No money could ho laid out in the hope of a future return lost a rival 
or new-comer should reap the profits They wore content to give 
what was naked for and take Vkbul was offered* Needless to eay 
the trado had become almo*^ entirely ono of gin Find guns for palm- 
oil and a little ivory. It win* no dimcc cd the merchants—they 
would gladly have substituted something more legitimate—but their 
mimical interests rendered common notion impossible* 

Such was tho state of things which obtained when it now and* 
important factor appeared in the Niger commerce* Jm refer to fc the 
iirrival of Sir George Goldie on the scene, Jlc, like the others, saw 
tho disastrous result 5 ) to tho merchants and natives alil^c of the 
renditions under which (he trade was being conducted* Happily* 
however, for tho ]souses concerned and Ihc^futuro fi tho Niger, be 
had all tho ability to grapple with the difficulties (?f the* t.itnatmn* 
llo at once addressed himself tn |he task of hEimouiriiJg'conflicting 
interests and transforming eager rivalry into common actioinfor th* 1 
common good. Out of'this was developed the United African Com¬ 
pany* Aboi^t tho eJhio time, however, a ncwdan^cr Eiro&e to BAtitfTi 
ini crests. A powerful French company entered the Brigand pro- 
eccdod to flood the country with gin in opposition Jjo the rostrimvo 
poBcy institute^ by the new cojnjurtiy. This*threatened to be fatal 
alike to the policy and interests of the latter. But again Sir George 
was equal to tho ocKusion* The United African Company became the 
National African Company, with u capital oi £2,000,000, and fort h- 
with thoJErench Comping woe bought out, imd iho National African 
and England reigned supreme. 

Not a nloinent loo soon, however* About that time tho tropical 
African bubble was puffed up into view, dazplhig the world with it 5 * 
iridescent hues, and the scramble for it commenced among *Euro- * 
pean nations. Everybody knows Iho history of it, and host, wink 
Downing Street dept, countries which should have been urnr® fell 
into tho hands of the trerftuma. Happily, on tho N^e^here n 
far-seeing, Argus-eyed watchman over British interests, brr George 
Goldie was not asleep, and. while working with*grcnt energy 
and resources to secure and solidify our position on^ the Niger, he 
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wm preparing jhr jEirttij^ a£bmg alntofjt no known in 

th*-))(^?jkir^^ .Bowning Str^t;, ■ ^ii^.^li-only be 

ior^ay,.to ke®p the foreigner out of tbe r doi$A^ which 
rightly. belonged to -Britain, and that was a Royal Charter,: and fry 
Uirf Sfevotltsd. Already he had secured bytreafcytbb aovereigii 
right* dhd commercial privileges of the whole of the Lower Niger, 
and ]by (Tint of persistent nagging, persuaded downing Street Jg* pro- 
ftMflftA protectorate over that rogi#n. But there etil 1 j* remained the 
important semi-civilised sultanates of Sokoto and Gm^plu, which 
formed the Central Sudan. For these it was known that the Germans 
we™ aiming* An expedition was already on foot. Our Gpvem* 
merit would take no independent action, though it was to save the 
whole of tho middle course of the Niger and the tomtoii&s at the 
back of Lagos, and Cape Coast Castle, from our rivals the Germans, 
who would have made unscrup ulous use a f th ei r posit ion* The Nutionul 
African had already not only spent all their yearly profit*, hut had 
dipped, into their capital in thair praiseworthy efforts to secure tho 
Jowar parts of the river, and now they were again called upon to 
make new and greater sacrifice if they were not to be shut out from 
th^tnterior. 4 

But they did not hesitate for a moment in carrying out their self- 
imposed mission. l They did me the honour to offer me the task of 
thwarting the Germans; and though still suffering from tho effects of 
my MaauMtrtid 6£jicditicn, their offer appealed to me in such trumpet 
tone* tttpt I did not hesitate for a moment to accept. In three 
months and a half from my leaving Liverpool 1 had reached the 
mouth &f the Niger, steamed up in a launch to Rabba, on the con- 
fines of r the kingdom of Gundu, raising a caravan of one hundred and 
fifty'teen, and making Sip loads en routr f and had travelled overland 
fro Sckotcr the capital of the Fillani empire of that name* Treaties 
were soon concluded with the sultans'of both the Empires of Sokolo 
and Gan da, which secured to us fhemost absolute political and com¬ 
mercial supremacy over th£ entire Central Sudan, and I was back, in 
England within seven, months of my leaving it* having passed the 
-—German expedition on. its way up the river, with nothing left for it 
— to do but aee the thoroughness and completeness of tho reverse it 
had sustained. „ ~ 

* And then, with a wisdom which will, one hopes, be 4 little Jess 
taijdy in asserting ifoelf in future, Downing Street gave the 
4 National African a charter, and permitted them to nasumc the atyle 
and titlfe of the Royal Niger Company, Thus rendered, mistress of 
the situation,, the latter have not Iprfn idly on their oars. Rendered 
safe fr0mjj3r*crnul aggression, they have devoted themselves to the 
development of the resources of the country* The gin traffic lias 
been taken in Sand, absolutely interdicted where it at present has no 
real hold, nn<j burdened with enormous duties aod every possible 
cstriction where It has become established, ■ The sale of gunpowder 
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and gone.has bodfi entirely suppressed, I believe. On tie other hand, 
law and ojatar have bedh eatabli elied on the eiaapXo but effective linos 
required by the oircLLinstajicetfl, the lands an either eicte of the river 
♦ re being rapidly explored, and trading, relatione opened up with 
tribes hitherto cut off from direct intercourse with European b. Tho 
mineral resources are being inquired into, and the vegetable wealth 
tented, so that with each year eome profitable article^ of trade arc 
added to the Ifat of Jibe company, funking them less dependent on the 
palfb-oil and shea-butter which have so far been fche staple products 
of the Ifigeis Altogether, thjp great region presents a fair 
example of what can he done in the face of enormous difficulties by 
private companies when left untrammelled by Downing Street* 

Comparing thus the results of the work achieved by Downing 
Street on the coast throughout, it period of over two hundred yeara 
with what has been done in le&a than ^twenty years by pri vate corpo¬ 
rate enterprise, we cannot but conclude that the best thing that could 
happen to the West Coast settlements ^vould be for Downing Street 
to hand over the functions in which it has so conspicuously failed to i> 
chartered company. Unhappily that is next to impossible now. The 
situation has become too complicated and too difficult, to deal witfc in 
that way. The most that cun be hoped for and the least that is 
absolutely necessary, if these parts arc not to *conl#mifl in their 
present blighted state, is the adoption of a new Hue of policy which 
will invest the local administration with iflore rafended*powere of 
free action, the giving of the merchants more to say ill the,councils of 
the* settlements, and uu entire rewrsal of the absurd policy which ifc 
hampering the real progress of the negro by putting him on a level 
he is unfitted io maintain. The negro requires to bo taken energptjs — 
colly in hand} as does the wayward child who Juts yet to learn what 
is good for it and who, only after years of discipline, ma^ hope to 
pass from leading-airings to independent lotion.* For years read 
generations as applied to ^he negro. 

If further illustration were wanted of what chartered companies 
can do, I might refer to Ike Imperial British East Africa Company, 
whose Bret yearly report tells a talo of work* and progress of whioir* - 
they hy# a Tight to be proud. It is only five years since T explored* 
for the first time the greater part of their territory, and yet we now 
heal' of piers, roods, and telegraph lilies as in qpursc of construction j 
and of railway lines projected into the heart of the country, and nil 
on the faith of a purely prospective trade and profits. Could 
private competition h^ve effected these things, or would Downing 
Street have moved a ffeiger to perform them P There can be only * 
one reply. In chartered companies alone is thertf h 5 Jp> far the 
development of British influence, commerce and civilisation in 

Africa. 1 1 Jwarrw Thomson. 
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.GQUNOD'S VIEW’S ON ART AND-ARTISTS. 

, ' I. 

■ f * 

Gouiroi* ig not a difficult subject. To quote liin own phrase, in*that 
picturesque imagery of words which ie hi* speciality, bis ** soul 
stand k. J>shind a pant of crystal gins*,” mid ;thc man wno cannot get it 
must he blind, lie h open-hearted as ull rich matures are. If ti 
man is referred his reserve is generally due oil her to timidity, which 
is a weakness, or to design, which in a vice. The author of Fatuf, 
on the contrary, finds it a necessity to bo frank, and ho satisfies this 
necessity all the more freely because bo feok sure of his authority 
over the minds of others, and. of hi* power to win their hearts- He 
w loves to quote that magnificent sowing in the liible: ** Whoso loveth 
hie life shall lose it j but he th-il loselb Jus ]He ^kall find it-” If 
man ought to find much, i+rtuinly Gounod should, for few men 
have sacrificed as much os hr. 

As wffl hp expeckd, he does not keep oil his ideas for his com¬ 
positions. He ha* patch a stock of thoughts that lie has- no need hi 
economise thonfdri cony w^ition. jjesJdes he is a delightful man to 
convert with.» To the at trad it ouevs of .1 subtle in toilet trained bj 
-a sound early education, he unite* a rare gilt of natural cloqucim, 
on excessive and original manner which lends remarkable piquancy 
to*Mfi Jalk. To,call him a gossip would he not only disrespect- 
Tur but also inujipfopi’iate. A gossip twos meaningless and 
friyoltrtir words, Gounod’s utlk is jis distinguished by the depth as 
by tho brilliance of the insight which chainciorise* it. Still he 
does talk endlessly, especially wKcn the subject is one ol those which 
rouse him, and when Ids Vrnipimiou knows j^nw to keep the ball 
foiling. For he has nothing in common with those gentlemen to 
found everywhere/who do not convene but only hold forth; 
, interesting they are, no doubt, andciui umusing, hut nt^he same 
time overpowering ‘ such, Tor instanrr, according to the xcrdjrt <>l 
%ih contemporaries, was Lord Hacuulav, Gounod never lectures, 
afcd never preaches, He hag in 1J10 highest degree the rare quklil\ 
of knowing how to listen, You utter a remark, raise tm objection, 
(f suggest a doubt, and he ig up at unco, fallowing tho clue that 
/Ou have indicated, and exerting all the vivacity of a ycuih and the 
oiimcstt}£fifl*of *an apostle, modified by the kindliness of a lovable 
nature, to convince you of his views. This is partly due to his 
habitual courtesy, but much more to his apen*mindod sincerity ; 

f * 
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for he think* tiitt every argument is worth COtisider&tiou, and that 
every ide^ deserves to Mb examined. * 

Nor need one fear that he will dwelt too long upoft one subject. 
4 Tie <fVOT Uvely imagination suppliqp Lin* with infinite change, and 
ho flies from one to another with perfect ease and grace. He prefers 
discussions on philosophy and morals, supported by very remarkable 
disquisitions on the Scriptures, With which he has ct perfect acquaint¬ 
ance. He hafti ne^er forgotten tPbc teaching of hif^masters at his 
Caftnelite school in those days, now half a century ago, when ho 
was studying with a view to .taking orders. Still, he by no 
moans despises artistic* questions, and though not une of those 
musicians who can talk of nothing but music, this is the subject to 
which he can most easily be drawn. These who know him inti¬ 
mately could produce a voluminous and delightful collection of his 
talk on all kinds of topics* Meanwhile, pending the production of 
this tribute to his honour, it may bo of interest to the readers of 
this Review to learn a few of his ideqs on various subjects, taken 
down as ho uttered them and faithfully transcribed by one of hist 
habitual companions.. 


IL 

A topic of frequent and lively discussiois is thU.'TIlave w great per¬ 
formers, instrumentalists or singers, the right to bo called -artists F 
Hero ia what the man who hu3 hud more to do with them than auy 

one else thinks of this matter■ 

■ 

* * * 

111 An artistjmi?d oi necqssily put his pdwnality iiilo hifl work. Tt> dtfilJ 
the- itaporscuial stoul of a public that U iiirtitforent 11 or is think jpg of other 
matters, bitted if not Ignorant—that ia to say, wh^o scn.dhiltfy LoS had its 
f'dge takon eiT hy ftn excessive rMIuenient or ['Isfahan i] "vor beuti aroused by 
culturo—-jt is not onough to fho lucdianical notes of a well-trained parrot 
iiociiratoTy rcpoatiiip a lesscuf lotirnt by heart* Jf a ringor docs not put info 
Ilia execution a porthjn'of hig own sensibility, tlfrn uoithet the- natural qualities 
of his voice nor the skilful dnviees of Ids art will to able to arouse out sonsi- 
bilftiea, however magnificent may bo thn idoa o£\rhie]i lit is the interpret:? 1 . “ 
What w*,cril artistic sentiment or artistic intelligence is not eas^ to define^ ___ 
still, itT? a most important olcment, fm it is simply this which distinguifiheti a 
printer fToijj a photographer, a Rembrandt from a si "n-dauber. ' Ars #s-t 
koMcr addltus natural*' says Uaconj and no bettor ^otinifcioij of art has been 
IVnmd up to the present day. Wo may say that tho performer is, or ought to 
bo, * Homo additua arti. 31P ■ 

■ 

And. 3je quoted dprojm ( 5 t thi& from Augustine's quaint dialogue^ 

De Mysica, which, thdugh little known, is a most interesting treatise* 
Gounods view is that the interpreter of music works hand in Land 
with the composer, just us the artist works hand iu hunt! with 

o 2 \ 
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nature*. lie woik created by tie <&mpoterV sensibility and 
mmginatio» has to be recreated iy a different sensibility and a 
different imagination—an intelligent reflection, bo to apeak, of bis 
own—by being presented, in lifo-bke form before fho public. Tcj 
frequently the interpreter fa^la in his task, and plays falsa to the 
author, Tjy distorting the tbwight which it is'hia mission. lo translate. 
But when he is a man equal to the task, he 13 a most valuable ally 
of the creator^ Gounod, ’who nefror forgets a .kiudtfe&fi, is always 
ready to acknowledge what he owes to the throe women who, hy good 
fortune, have come across hia path—J^auline Yinrtlot, Madame Moialhan- 
Cnrvalho, and Gnbriello Etuusb* He relaxes with pleasure how in 
1&&I, when he was attending the rehearsals of Sapphfr —his first 
public appearance as a lyrical com poser—the aria of the third act, 
"Take a dying woman's* blessing/’ scorned to him to be transfigured 
as it came from the lips of Madame Malibran’s famous sister. The 
melody that he had conceived in lib heart, and brought to birth 
with his tears, had been assimilated by a heart worthy of his own ; 
«and the intensity of the pathos in that l*uge was heightened by the 
sensibility of the singer. 

But this dbllaboration of the performer with the composer is only 
complete when the fire that animates the former is kindled by 
the creating mind. The reason why all composers take such 
pains to direct the study of their productions is not only to 
make siirti that* tenipuluus accuracy is observed m the translation 
of their,thoughts, but also to galvanise their expounders by this 
initial spark, by means of which-they in .heir turn transmit the 
current of electricity to the public. With hjfi ready wit, his copious 
lotio n,, and his power of expression, Gounod is inimitable in his 
cfiticisjns on the eha^ifcter of the pari that is being rehearsed. t The 
dullest riusicion would find It impossible not to execute his task 
properly after h faring^ the master explain its meaning in language 
glowing and picturesque, and yet,’, admirably pointed, while hia 
sceuracy of expression, hjs perfect dearness, japd hie penetrating 
warmth of maimer arc aided by his angclitf patience, 

1 One piece of all vice Which he is for over giving to his interpreters, 
frt and which certainly gives rise to astonishment until one accurately 
grasps its meaning, [s this, "Above all, my children, no sentiment, I 
implore yon, nft sentiment,” The woi-ds mmsl not be taken literally ; 
fo» listen now to his own explanation of them 


“True sentiment in. music is simply intelligence aq4 smeari^ of interpreta- 
t lion. Notliing is monr ridicudou a or more artificial than that false sentiment uli ty , 
that pretentious Jiuiitin^ after effect, that exaggeration of refinements, tbut 
pushing t5"excese of contrasts, which make grand passages sickly, weaken 
rhythm, retard movement, emasculate style, and enfeeble thought—in a word, 
utterly destroy the character of a work, 'What is required in execution is not 
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saatimant but eipteBsiou—iccmratfl and honest expression, the outcome of 
mitravnod feeling and Internal reapQUfliv&nwa, that artiste intuition, which wo 
vainly endfdvatL? to define ' 1 ' ■' * 

. t'- rJ ! ‘ ^ • Hr 

As regards singing in particular, I once heard him say to a young 
girl who fcieaut to go on the stage, and who, while gifted with, 
natural abilities, #a wcil m careful framing and iutelligoDee, spoilt 

them by a thick and heavy utterance :— * 

* ■ 

“ The mUflicfil voice is hotter and flbtter the more nearljf it approaches to 
spoken word*. A purely vocal «ofc, however beautiful must be vaxied and 
made distinct by ward*, which, atone supply expression, dramatic sentiment, 
warmth, and Ufa* A pure, dear, and*distinct utterance is tho first law of the 

art of eiagiug/' * 

Two anecdotes will show precisely whit Gounod moan a when he 
eaye to the expounders of bis works, " No sentiment.” One which I 
heard from himself goes hack to the production in 1 858 of £<? MMe- 
cin maty rtf Ini. Meillot, the baritofie, was rehearsing the part of 
Sgaruirelle. Ho finished one musical phrase with one of those vulgar 
ralkntettdw so familiar in the traditional Italian opera, which, how¬ 
ever, made absolute nonsense of the theatrical situation* " No, no, 
no!” cried the master, "that is ail tfrong ! Why o» earth you 
go to sleep over this cadence P 11 "To produce an effect,” replied 
the singer, Gounod proceeded with all his energy fa explain the 
scene—and indeed to hoar Moliero explained by Gounod, both essen- 
tially French in their genius, was the perfection of lucid commen¬ 
tary* At last the fellow said quictlj - , "So you don't p ^ant the 
ralkntendo. Just ns you pleasej I only did it for your sake. Wo 
shall produce no effect, that is all” To this day Gounod, as he 
thinks of the man, bursts out into that delightfully open, cbiljtike ^ 
laughter of^his. * * '* 

I was an eve-wit ness of ^ic other incident at the Jimp when 
Sappho was revived at the opera in 1881 - r * The incidental rdfc of the 
Shepherd was entrusted to ojic of those third-rate Ichors whom our 
French theatrical slang*calls ** granddl utilites,” and whose artistic 
pretentiousness is* on u level with their own mediocrity. This indi¬ 
vidual strained every cElbrt to put into * passage which he con- 
eidered^too simple for himself everything which the composer hud ^ 
not put into it \ false points, misplaced subtleties, and incongruous 
vocal effects. In vain did Gounod endeavour at svery reheard to 
chive into the duliurcTs narrow brain the true moaning of the [pgun 
chant in honour of sensuous pantheism. At last, despairing* of sue-* 
cess, he jumped up in the tiny stage-box whence he was eiijwr vising 
the rehearsal, and Lull vexed, half in jest’— for his anger is never 
serious—he shriek&tl at him : " My good friend, ^roidd^ you oblige 
me P - Do sing that passage like a brute.” 

Gounod is very quick in judging a singer's artistic capacity even 
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before he&ring k him sing: “I look into hi^eyee/^Jie aaya; M y<m 
caa always see the Ttnce in the eyet-^ , . # Ir 
If you .have-not seen the author of Ihttst at rehearsal#, you cannot 
Lave any idea of bow much may be learned in half an hour.by those 
who fancied they had nothing to leam* 2far is it extraoixlmiiiy that 
a great.musician should be tfye best of teachers. ' The result is that 
people impose oj\ his good nature as well ns hL& kindness and 
courtesy, on hi» L dislike to* say no, on his desire to inspire affection 
which makes him ijffoctionate to others. Professional and amataur 
performers dock to him in crowds in order to profit by the noble- 
teaching and lucid conceptions which he displays about hie art, to such 
an extent that the greater part, of his time is spent upon them. Ho 
laments oyer it* and blames himself for it* ** for*” saye ho, 44 it is 
qnit£ right to give oneself away, but it is a crime to squander 
oneself. J> In his momentary indignation—never more than skin- 
deep—he cries out jestingly: “People come tome for everything ! 
One of these days I shall have 1o supply pots of blacking or nurses. 
\ et the duty of a peur-trcc is to Iwar pears, and of a musician to 
produce music* and not to constitute himself a registry office. An 
artist is bound* to give to others what he has in hie aout, what he 
has received from nature, not as a free gift to gratify bis personal 
feelings, but in ord^r to transmit, it to others in the best form that 
he can find, lie ought to send the rave of his soul on to other souls, 
but not spend hi»life In jv riling letters and receiving visitors. AH 
that I asfe God to give mo in Paradise is a tiny corner of perfect 
peace, where*! may devour counterpoint 1o my heart*# content.” 


" -- * - III. 

* 41 

Another hrtistic question on which opposite opinions are held is that 
of u originality ” Yet vjhd can fq.il to agree with Gounod J e views 
about it P—- 

d- 

" Originality is the fine gun rtbn of tko artist. Whoevcf aapirea to the rank 
of artist should lake for Inis mjjtto that charming line of Alfred do Mussot:— 

‘Alfa votto n'est paa grand, maid je TjoIh daua man vorre, 1 

. * ^ 

If the glass in large* so much the hqffcr. Hut the first article in the artist’s 
roditis not to do viqjpncc tn Rift talent; to look for inspiration in hit own boaft* 
rind nptfjb ask others for ad vice txcopl in malty r« of technical production* is 
the fi»t and only law to which ho should conform. Essentially a creator, ho 
Vails in hft duty if ho degrades himself to tho position of a copyist." 

i 

Still* we must have a clear conception v ui st briginalifyj” difficult 
ak it is to define and almost always used in a wr&ng sense. Gounod 
often exp)fesses hie regret for this, 

*■ Bvory day wo tibar young persona saying of their production b i ‘I cam- 
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polled myeolf to write with* originality.' My unhappy friend, don't you know 
that iho moment compulsion or effort comes in, originality is gone ? Tie ^try 
oisenco of originaLity ifc alnft;rity, and sincerity is net a ernttor of will, 'nor to 'be 
found bjbunting after it, When tie artist 1 works band in hand ^ith nature, it u 
Ms person^ feeling which gives to his work of *rt its character of originality. 
People ore olfrays confusing originality axfti fimctfulneos, yet the two are 
lutejy distinct Faneif ulnoesi in an aBnormal, ft morbid condition ; it is only mental 
derangement in ft modi tied Term, and de^ervae to bo treated as a pathological 
case ; ifc/flies ofl 1 at a tangent, ba is admirably expressed by its eynonjni, ecoen- 
tricity,. On the other baud, originality is the cldtrly marked line which con¬ 
nects the individual with tbo common mintl-centre of the Jmyerfio, Since a 
wcr£ of art is the offspring of tho umvotnol mother, Nuture, and a distinct 
father, the Artist, originality is simply and solely a declaration of paternity." 

While Gounod requires above nil things that the nrfiat should 
jiooeo&B this originality, which he so admirably defines und eo fully 
possesses, ho does not, of course, deny that certain artistic organisa¬ 
tions require to ho carefully jidjusted. 

ft 

lt Just as on a troo thure never sue two leaves perfectly alike* so jn human 
brings ono never finds two absolutely identical persons, But the human king¬ 
dom, Jtkc other kingdoma, comprises a certain number of infinitely aub&mdfld^ 
aperies* among which the different intellectual temperaments are distributed. 
Every artist is a defendant of one of bin predecessors, whiel^doea not, how- 
u\ tr, mean that he imitates him. 1 ' 1 * 

7X»cs Gounod, menu, then, that the artist must despaeo the beaching 
and the examples of those masters from whom, under pretence of 
doing independent work, the living are* always ready* to detach 
theniBclvea, with a atrimgi! desire to make havoc of tfie *t/odltioue 
oE tho past? Some years ago, when an energetic attack was bein'g 
made in France agaiusi sending to Koine those successful candidates 
at the Institute wkg gained the Stale grants, particularly againM 
sending niuSicul students, Gounod expressed bis views on the matter 
in the following language:— * * 


11 


’What strikes mu at tho putsch in thin denunciation of the Eomim School is 
fhut it ie only tho outcome of a dcsiro mofS or lead frurtkly expressed, and 
which stuns up very fairly th& whole preigruiume of ifn opponents; ‘No moro 
teacher^. Lot us lenm to Uy with oar own win*^.' No doubt this is the real 
meaning of the phrase * Modern Art/ In the same way lot us say, *No 
oducatj^r, no more ideas got by oxporiuuco and handed down tef us; that is, 
no more capital, no more patrimony or inheritance), no muro of tho past, no 
mqpG tradition, no mono intellectual f.ithcihood I * This land^, ue In. simple, spon¬ 
taneous generation, for therein no middle position j wo must either have teach'* 
ing, or we must have knowledge by intuition. Observe that thoso who iGitol 
this system axe precisely tho persona who are never weary of speoknl^ of tho ’ 
* school of the future . 1 Tho future I ’Wlia.t right havo they to appeal to it, 
when to-marrow they fldll thefftaelyos be a portion of this past with which they 
wiU hnv^ nothing to ds? Genius, I nm told, is not got by toothing; dthoi* 
you have it ox have it not; no one can. bestow it upon a peteou j rho has ft not; 
none can take it away from tho man who has it. Agreed; for this ia indisput¬ 
able* But equally tree ia tho saying of a great urttet (In^ct), who was well 
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qualified to epeak on the subject, that there ie not art without science. No, 
noi no one communicates gaums bocauso it is incommunicable, because it is 
an absolutely personal gift to its possessor, But what is capable of being 
communicated and trangnaitted is the language by means of which genius finds 
expression, and without nrhigh it is only dumb and powerless. Wore not 
Raphael, Mozart, and Bcotho^en men of genius ? Yet did they therefore hold 
themselves entitled to reject with pcom thtf traditional teaching which not only 
initUte^Hhem into the practice their art, but also showed to them the right 
road to load them euf'cly to their goal, saving them thereby a considerable 
low of time 10 hunting afhw a certainty which generations of experience had 
guaranteed for ftiem. Truly it ia plrfyicg with common sense when people 
attempt to dethrone history by force of false conclusions. One might Orwell 
eay that the orator and the writer need not learn anything about their lan¬ 
guage, their grammar, or their dictionaly,” 

Gounod does not believe in facile art in spite of having himself 
produced with such lavislme&B and facility; his only faith is in a work 
which is the result of industry. Still, he holds that there are two 

a j 

kinds of industry. The one is the scholar’s who, while he listens to his 
teacher’s instructions, assimilates to himself the practical methods: 
(l ha is learning to learn. 11 Once in possession of the intellectual 
tools fashioned for him by 'instruction, man no longer finds the 
'elements of study from without but from w ithin; labour becomes 
"mjditation+before the altar'of the ecu!/’ Ho will still look for 
examples in masterpieces, but solely in order to see how they are 
built up. ( His inspiration he will rind by studying his own heart, 
and it is in this solf-eoiumuiiing- that tbo artist's industry consists. 
"Wemast look*neither,wholly within ?ior wholly without, 1 ' Gounod 
is newestued of repeating, and therein lies the secret of his artistes 
tyihnness, Tfo admits no co-operation, ftaye that o£ Nature alone:—- 

<E ln s'word, the Roal by itself ii siuiply a eervik copying, but the Ideal Ly 
. itflejf is the meandering nf a wiil'ti’-tlio-wisp.. A work of art, therefore, is the 
of uniting imftgfnjjtipn nnd reality ; it is at olicG fa ado amj infinite. The* 
artist finds in Nature the thought which, quickened by contact with his soul 
and brought to being by thofurco of bis intellect, Ina.^ from him in an artistic 
form. No stranger'! hand ought to take part in this labour.' 1 

What Gounod says in conversation in the manner above quoted 
has been cxpTea&ed°by him In an academical .lecture under the form of 
language which, though abstract, is still perfectly clear in meaning;— 

€i The progress of intellectual development consUls in paasing frtroi^xtGmnl 
and. tangible realities to feelings, and from feelings to reason. Sit* Auguarino 
flumps this up admirably in one of those pointed uud luminous expressions so 
fr&quenf.ly to bo found ip bis wiitioge; 4 Ab exkrieribua od mturiom, ah 
mteybaibus od superLora * Fsmu without to within, from within to above 

m 4 - 

The whole spirit of Gounod ie in these words; bis elevated 
thought, the breadth of his artistic viewer his eiquisiceuess of form, 
wen down to a quotation, from the Fathers On whose writings—a 
healthy and 'Strong sustenance-—he fervently nurtured himself for 
many years of his youth. 
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Assuredly Goftnod understands the value of education. He knows 
what it coat* to become n master m one’s art, and how before taking 
his tumuof usefulness os an inspirer of and a modeller others, he 
j^as obliged by hard study, untiring ^patiepod, and perfect humility 
to take extPmple by others himself, Yet ho will maintain that the 
very fire which fattna the creative faculty exists uneeen in ‘certain 
beings who are under some mysterious dispensation* of fate; contact 
with others makes it fkalrout, ha*d work sets it gloiwng, and yet it 
is always a spontaneous tiro kindled by nature’e*hand and not by 
man's. ** Only those who know can be taught,” is a favourite phrase 
of his* recalling thcre&y 1 thc saying of his first teacher, that master 
of counterpoint, Beioher, when he said to Madame Gounod* who 
had brought to him her t-nn, then thirteen years old, in order to 
consult him about the latter’s capacity, “ This boy knows every¬ 
thing; ho has only* to by taught ih" Following out this idea, 
Gounod is fond of using the well-known expression of Socrates when 
he compares himself to a man midwife, one who helps others to give 
birth to that which is within them. # 

In his eyes, then, -'education is not a creative but a fertilising 
element,” He allows that one genius may assist othon^to thebbtlh; 
but he refuses to admit that a genius has the capacity of produc¬ 
ing another in ki^ own image. .So fur -os ho k pcwomilly con¬ 
cerned, he absolutely denies the supposed influences which, if one 
is to believe the majority of his biographer*, certain musicians are 
said to Lave exercised upon liini. He acknowledges his indebted¬ 
ness to them for ** musical vibrJjioLw ™ experienced over and otci* 
again by his artistic organisation. Among the |K)WGrIul impassions 
which showed him his work in life, three stand out conspicuously, 
three that hg has never forgotten, and whftdj make up the true 
history of Ills vocation. The following account of them was given 
to mo from his own lips. The first takes us back Ho hie childhood. 

In the winter of lrt2->. when barely seven years old, he was living 
with hia parents in the flue dos Grands Augustins, that old ond 
gloomy district on She left bank of the Seine in which his infancy 
was spent Guo evening his mother took Mm to the neighbouring 
theatre, Odton, where Weber’s FrcibCftffls in Castii Blazed, 
atrocious translation was being then played for the first time in 
France under tho title of liobiit cfc* Bo In those days it wafe lift 
custom to disarrange, under pretence of arranging, the lyrical masltr- 
piuces of Germany, and goodness knows how r many crimes of treason 
to art were then commit ted by managers without faith and librettists 
without conscience. 6ne musician went bo far as to 41 adapt " Jkw* * 
Giovanni to tho stage of the opera. In tide imperfect rendering, 
Freischufa was indifferently performed by singers whoso names have 
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passed into oblivion. .Yet at this performance the future author of 
Fauti eiperteneod Mg first artistic emotion, u u simple sensation,” its 
fie eayfr—- r r ’ /■ 

, “ For at Ihafc tirao of IitWho jmwvr of reflection has not ^pC comb 
existence Ju&t an raya of light are doulfled in intensity when reflected in 
t\ mirror* 90 feelings am all the deeper and keenn: in pfopoTtion sn the man 
pOflsefls&fl Eho faculty of introspection, Therefore it is a mistake to belioTo that 
BEdiaibility bocomea Lluntod%s years advinico; it only become finer and more 
delicate, provided, of coum, that the Ihte.lloct.unI powers roufuiu Intact. That 
is why Ioto in early youth is imperfect* being thou purely external and eaper- 
■ficiiilj and not unlurged by the eryatollimtioij wrought in u soul ■whan it is fully 
developed.' 11 c # 


To go back to the sober little lad, token to the theatre ns & Toward, 
say* for some good copybook writing, and who, stirred to the depth 
of his scmi'conscioua child soul, was tilled with a kind of religious 
ecstasy and plunged into speechless adorntloii, This listening to 
what is probably the purest of lyrical dramas was a happy initiation 
into the splendours of music The fantastic scene when the magic 
~ bullets are being cast probably caused him some alarm ; he does not, 
however, remember it* ’What especially caught his attention was 
thelmnterB* chorus. “Are they going to fire?” he asked in terror. 
But the calmness of the music dispelled hie fear, and ho listened 
with rapt' attention \ nol*a single one of the exquisite details of the 
orchestration escaped his car. Some time afterwards, when he took 
up the £Cv>re for the fir^l time, all came buck to his memory as clear 
and precise as if lie hud beard them the day before. From this fact 
we can Judge bow keen the sensation must have been at a time when 
the faculties of conscious reasoning arc non-existent. Sixty-five 
^ - yehre have since passed, and this instinctive, admiration that the 
child felt has only become strengthened in the man of mature yeara 
and thought, 

“The crystal dtarnestiof WoW,"his .dtliuntn sfinnq of the picturesque in 
nature, Urn grandeur of his conceptions* tlio tlflilliiif? harnimiy of his expres¬ 
sion, uuid the simplicity of ttlo motliodH whereby lit uvh'in^ 1L0 refill ud £ro>cc of 
outline and of absolutely puro □iis’Httllirig’, lit ifp, so to speak, by mysterious 
“^lfiaios of light—!iiU thesd arc metis $ rnro enough at all and more to 

iiowttduysrfhaii ever before, sind must bo highly appreciated by every seal that 
Jovos beauty in its* noblest aspect h. :i 

Such* is the judgment pronounced by the author of Rom So upon the 
author of the Frciwhiih> 

Six years later, the student, whose industry and good conduct 
had earned him a special holiday, went to the Theatre Italian lo 
, hear Rossini's Otrllo, sung by those two incomparably ■ ** stars ” 
Itiibini said JMarleMalibran* Tha artistic se«l sown by naturo ih the 
child’s breast which had already quivered under the charm of 

+ / 
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Weber's music halt elcwl£ developed hy unconscious workings within. 
By thie.thttivhifcWB a Uuo artist's soul, vibrating in haumony witli 
the he*A-striftgHof the great singer", It is no Fonger a uneslvm'of & 
v^guo aw^ening of sensibility duo ( to the grace and picturesque 
turn of It mSlody; the dramatic* utterances of a voice of gold thrilkA 
this virgin heart of hii* still n atraiigciito troublous feelings^ The 
effect was overpowering, the impression indelible* On his return to 
school the fitud#nt dreamt-of notling but the wemusr to whom he 
owetbthia ineffable delight. # 

(1 T Ira* in loVo with her/ 1 ha any #; J yvr% jniisilivvly in lov*s ■ for tinder tin 
absolutely inuuccnt and m l^ohw ioiih ftum I cxjh; waiccd ;iU tbe intoxication of 
love even so far itslo bo jealous. I was madly juuluii^ of tho composers who 
hud her as their interpreter; und onr Ijiu-d tdr-ci Wh jn.^^hdh of my mind* 
jjuiQoly, that 1 uii^ht be in tiinu to write an opuni tor hvr to sin{:. ht 

K 

Jt tva^ no use for him to hurry, for un fortunately he was too lute* 

v | ■ 

Fortune, however, provided ti suhioc for him* The premature death 
of the famous Malibiah cheated hi* lienee ; but twenty years ktor 
her faster opened the path to glory for the unknown beginner* 
Everyone knows wliut Pauline Yiurdot'h alfcetionato devof iop did 
for Gounod, when she wan nt the zenith of her lalAt and fccr 
fume, and he remembers it with real pleasure. The actress is interest¬ 
ing enough to deserve this jraasiug notice. * ' • 

From that dyy forth the lad wus overpowered by a feverish haste 
to have done with his classical studies in ordfr to devote himself to 
music, In the following year his vocation was irrevocably “fixed. 
IIo was not fourteen yours old wheytho periormimve of Jku Uioratitti 
ut the Theatre Ilalicti acted um the apurk that electrified his urtist'ft 
temperament Everyone knows Ito&ecmi'ft suyinp* about Mozart. 
iSomo thoughtless inquirer a shed him who in* Id* opinion was the 
greatest musician. ‘Vllcclhovon/l wft&the immediate reply* *" ^Vbut 
of Mozart, then Y ** ** Oli, Mozart is not ihn grouted, he is the only 

mud dan in the world/' Quito unconsciously, young Gounod 
expressed tbo same thought in a different* thapr pben, afteT this 
memorable performance (Jumna ry, Jfvpjy in the midst of his enthu¬ 
siastic outburst * his mother, who was hm>elf a ifiusieiait of rare ability* 
askedhmyf he was really fond of this kind of music* +s Oh, mother, 1 ' 
he replied, “this is not n kind of music, it is Music.” Henceforth 
the child's vocation wua not to ha gainsaid ; it, w us'irresistible, a 
* torrent let loose that could never flow hack to its source. "If tbtw 
had tried to atop me from studying music/ 1 he said otico ^wlicn 
recalling these recollections of long ago, I should have Ifod far 
away to America and hiyre hidden myself in some secret spot where 
1 could have worked niter my own fancy.” * - * 


\ 
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' * * ‘ 1 IV. ' ' < 

* * ' ‘ . __ \ 

I hirte already irteE tioncd the lively eraticisjn to which the institu- 

tjon fif the Academy of Prancd at Rome has been subjected by vefy 
distinguished personages, notably—to quote only musician, for 
their opinions are the only ones that concern me hero—by Berlins, 
Saint-Suona) an<f Georges Bl/et. No dirobfr.it is a question of tempera* 
mentj and possibly these critics' are right from tlicir standpoint. 
Others differ from tbem^ and Gounod 1ms shown hiu deep inter oat in 
the matter by writing the following lines in favour of the Yillti 
Hedici;— 4 

" Tbo objection ip taken that numbers of eminent artists have not been 
students at Rome, This ie perfectly true, and nllow mo to edd that a journey 
to Romo does not of necessity make one come back superior to the rest of the 
world. Hut what is the right inference to draw ? That Homo does not per¬ 
form the miracle of giving wlmt nature hag withhold Y Obviously it does not; 
it would really be rather too convenient if we could obtain genius at the cost of 
a journey which is within everybody's reach.. But this is not the point at all. 
The point is—given an artistic nature—Roes not Ttoino exercise an indis¬ 
putable and incalculable inlluertyc upon this nature by producing nobility of 
thwight anti Eidistie growth Y J* it to bf tiial the artist hi wholly wrapped 
in the toebuiouo of his ail-' Ejurely mucbanicul work j.q not everything in 
Art. Purely ppsuiblt; to liud a skilful manipulator who is a commonplace 
artist* a comnimmiitc rhetorician wbo^e Kps arc at the taint? time untouched by 
the iiro from the altar. 1? ubjipmuc^ to bo pul on the game lovol as clevyipcss 'r 
Is there tQ he no dklemle# between a man and a machine ? We forget that the 
artist Exists underneoih the arlhau, and that the artist must Ikj touched, 
uulightonocL, camp! oil-J, anil tramfigLiivd until ho comes to I ova passional L-ly 
that incorruptible beauty which wins, 1 not a momentary surci^e, but an ever¬ 
lasting empire in the shape of those miirtcrpiocis that have been the torches to 
light and guide mini in Art from ancient times to the ReTUiisfiftnce, and on to 
our own century r niitl will continue so to guide him lut ever and over. Can wo 
ignore, or pretend to ignore, the unchangeable luwe> of iiuUiluiii and assimila¬ 
tion whicli govern the growth and pm’Jbnting of every organism Y Nay, if a 
musician rajuit^ nothing hut music, I shall not felyp merely to ask why 
ho is to be bent to Rome, where he hi*i noting to do but guEo at tho frescoes 
of B&pbmd and Michael Angrio in the Vulieim^on the hill that is the temple of 
all the oracles ; I dhall WJitl*aCsu to knew what is the* Jin: of lii^ muling Homer 
and Virgil, Tu.dtu-% and Jineiiul. Route mid'Shakespeare, Muiiiro and X^t 
-f Itoutainc, Pascal nnfl JiftsatmE-—in a wold, all the great masters of human 
thought.* What is tho good of them all '? They are nut music. True, they 
are not; but they arc Art, undent, and modern, immortal ami nnSWsah and 
^t is on this Ait that ike artist—not tho nvtifruii —must nurture jnm&elf; from 
ithamUbi get lis With, strung! h, and life, How, too, can wo express the 
inestimable value of ihut nut real, that quiet mtuk far from tho fover and burtlo 
ond aunstrrnt preoccupations of daily lift? Y —how j^hslIc of itsfrilanco* wboroin wo 
learn to listen to the heart-beats of our aonl S' Think of the deep Loneliness, the 
vast expanse of the horizon wlmse mugnihei'nt linta 1 socirr still to ttbfitci.sts the 
, magic power of lifting our thoughts up to the level o£the groat oventc which ihey 
have witnessed !, Think of the Tiber—solemn stream which, over oil the horror 
of the crimes that it has engulfed, images the peaceful look of the Cam pug ua, 
over whose bo^m it glides along 1 And then Remo herself—Homo the tripln- 
crowned—wlio/e brow has received from the hand of the ages tho august die- 
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{lem of ihe SuprWb Fcmti?T, whence Ibto unfading light of Evarketteg' Truth 
*jinrkles and shines oypr thf whok ’world. What a height* what a harmony, 
what a g^rrouiidi'ng for those who know how to look within thdu^otvoa !.*,,. 

Lot us, lhott, at any oast, in fipite of and against nil opposition, Jtesp up this 
wondrous School of Homs* On whoso recordsjaro t^ho found the namos of David. 
Ingrop, PLimlrffl, Begauilt, Luiof^ HOrold, Halevy, Earlbiz, llinjt—who, I 
take it,' are not naraou that juatiiy the oom^pptuous pity whieh, ia applied to 
upset a dyna&ty now more than a. century oid + With all our might, 4et us do- 
fond this fi&cred retreat which sk biters the artist while he is developing hie 
powers far away from tho prolnaturo worries of daily wants, %ncl whioh arms 
liim art wnll against thn acdimtions of irjnncy-mnking as against fiio cheap and 
worthless triumphs of au ignoble popularity that will vauish with tho morrow/* 

Faithful to his youthful love, Gounod still talks with enthusiasm 
of Ha three years of student life Kpent ut the Villa Medici half a 
century ago, ROME ?—icapital let ton and ti whole page of notes of 
exclamation would not suffice to express to the eye the full ring of 
hia yoi£c when he utters filename. Heme!—'Fatestrina, and the San 
Sistine Chapel, the Lost Judgment, and the Ilkputc of the Blessed. 
Sacrament, the Rom ail Campy gn a with ils large melancholy horizon, 
the aqueducts of Claudius, and the blue Sabine hills—Rftroe, that intro- * 
iluces us to beauty m all its forms, to poetry, to love, and to light! 

“ To see is to enjoy/* says Goumni; ,H our life after death ftill he simply 
the power of seeing everything. Rome gives us a foretaste of this.’' 
The Eternal City in 1840 wap not the same as it 3 in 1839. Then 
she was pontifical 1 tome, the metropolis of Christendom, covered with 
churches and convents that towered above tho^uins df ^jaganism, a dry 
whore the majestic processions of l Toly Week trampled under foot 
the tombs of Pagan gods, covered as they were by the dust of 
ages and the fishes of martyrs; a city noble above all others, m which 
n dead Civilisation cast its splendid shadow upon the waning magnifi¬ 
cence of a Poorer shorn of its ancient brill iuncf?—tlieUrba, the city of 
the Cigars and the Popes, with far inoru poetry and majesty tlian the 
ordinary capital of a constitutional state, such as thel-iiprice of modem 
politics has made it. What an enchanted spot, what a magical abode 
for the soul of a gentje an5 enthusiastic urjist like,the young musi¬ 
cian who reached it*with his heart overflowing with love, bis heed 
full of dream*, his imagination haunted those delightful, those 
vague v^^DUB of the ideal which are revealed to budding genius! 


Y. 

There are three dominating notes in Gounod*$ character us wen m ■ 
an hour's conversation with him: he is all love, calmness, and 
youthfuJne&g, 4f Lov*/ 1 he declaimed one day, in one of those fits 
of self-abandonment in which ho indulged very readily among 
sympathetic companion^ 4f I am absolutely full of' it* and that- is 
why I have crammed such htmdsful of it into my. operas/' IIis 
sterner critics do indeed blame him for having “ isrmi&ied ” so much 
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even into LisNortttorioa: “ They tiro quite rigjit to notice it; but they 
ate wi^g* Wien they take him to Usk for it, It is all to be found 
in the go$p*ls; the author o£ F<tust and ot Rom to has preferred to 
see the love and the poetry 3n them, and hia ecstadieF^arG rather 
emotujual than mystical* The task lie set himself in the Redmqition 
waa not- to creato a musical* symbol of the Christian religion, but to 
depict 1 the ^ treasures of love, of pure tenderncBB, of unspeakable 
gentleness, which the Son of God carried in his heart; he aimed, 

»a he has told us, at " affecting us with the sight of a human drama, 
the most pathetic and tho moe* magnificent of all, because it is 

ennobled bv the divine dement in it/* r 

■ 

Gounod is the musician of love, and he lays claim very proudly 
to this title* Love is hi* essence, his rm/ttm d*Hrc\ he bathes in it* 
he breathes nut love at every pore* ** To-morrow I ahall ho seventy 
years old," he said to me a year ago, oil Iho Kith of June, tho day 
before the anniversary of bis birthday. ** Well, in spite of its being - 
the special passion of youth, T have never, until tho present moment, 
thoroughly understood the intensity of Love* If I wore a painter I 
would draw an absolutely perfect likeness of him; I have a vision 
wil!liin mo, an intuitive knowledge of him, because I am in direct 
and constant contact with him.” 

I trust that it will be understood that Gounod, uses the word 
* ( love r> in its mn*1. exulted and widest, sense. lie has explained hia 
own inpffnipg : 

■c 

i 

■ 

iv I .ore,” he auy^iisnlJ that tiukeeWnim; friendship is nrmfonn of it, love iir 
tlio pcsasw of priori jk anuthfv, while tho Jovo of f^od is tho source offiYfiry kind 
cf,la\‘C. Lovo of Gpd rmd of onr: 1 u country, loyc of moth or aud. of wife, of art, of 
one’s neighbour—iir thoir oewmt'e ihcso are hut ond and tho same fueling. 
Tho love of others exhibits ityo-f in brotherhood, tho love of art in industry, tho 
lovoof one’s country in ^If-sart-Hire, filial love in respect and tenderness, tho 
love of God in : id*, j rat ion. As for tho other kind, that of which Dan Cupid i» 
tho lord, it is ^ oimjilfllo blunder for gltwipy pt»plo to pi ft turd him os an agent 
of perdition. Why tlimiliJ 1 kit wrong bo dnno to him, tho floureo of fill Jdfo, 
tho father of humn;! beings, J ,ho essential condition of tutistenco and of the con¬ 
tinuity of the meo f When iho Creator divided *thc human race into two eexwi 
—sections, halves, whiito me to together one whole—Ho doubtless had Ilia 
reaMonj for doing so, and it is nut for us to diounss thorn, Those who hold that 
things are badly ordained should blame Him and lay their complaints before 
Him. CrHmtcd that tills love that springs up between persons of different box 
baa its. bflHii' aid's, that is no fault of ours : it is than that wo kayo como out of 
tl^o hntuK of thy Divine craftsman, AH that wo can do—and "this is onr dui'y * 
■ —is to purify tho troubled depths of Jove by idealising it, ta make tho working 
of tho heart and oomhinn with tho workings of ttfi flesh. And in truth 
tho only loyo that deserves the name is the oy tcon;o pf the cotnbm&tion of thcise 
throe filaments—tho only trus., th.fi only las ting feeing. 11 ■* 

■p 

Friendship, which is but one species in universal love, ia well kno wn 
tu and practised by Gounod; lie adds to it an indefinable tendomess 
which he borrows frfim love itself and which gives to it light and 
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warmth. He amd once of one of He dearest friends, the painter 
Hubert, H* comrade a# the Academy of France in Btfme, a half - 
century ago, ** Wo stiLl love each other just liJce' two lo/ers ; nothing 
i 3 wanting^eveiidown to lovers* quantile and reconciliations/* Being 
by nature as open-hearted arf lie is affectionate, Gounod laterally 
gives his tenderness in* return for tlisrt which others sho^ to him. 
Some of those ** prophets of evil r> who are frazy to breyk their tors 
in order to scifwhaj ia inside theth, maintain that thils characteristic 
of his is a subtle piece of design, tuurly declaring that his out¬ 
bursts are treacherously commonplace and anxious to put you on 
your guard, against disenchantment. They may bo light, “ I want 
people to like mo," Gounod frequently dec laics, and an unconscious 
coquetry makes him strive to please others—or should wo not say 
that he strives lifter nothing at ad, but pleases naturally, because he 
Las the gift of attractivenebs, and the IukLc to make use of his gift 
without uuy effort or affectation? Some persons come iate the 
world like porcupines?! and are proud, of ihoir bmtling attitude; 
Gounod was bom to charm other* and finds ]iie pleasure in so doing. * 
Ae for the charge of being enmmuiiplaoo which ia brought aguitiBt 
him, every lovable nature ia exposed to that. One day*when he?was 
complaining of being overwhelmed by Ihe invasion of visitors, somo 
one asked him, u Wliy don’t you shut your door a^tn'iistrtrt)ubLe»amc 
people?’* 4f That ia what ovary one tells mo,** he replied, “only, 
every one thinks that every one cl so is *'troublesome,' and whij^ 
giving me thi* excellent advice, every one means me *nff akc an 

exception ;n his own ease. How am I to get out of it ? ” Man i* 
the moftt egotistical of ;<jl creatures, and it is the desiro to monopoliso 
to his own private profit the charming society of' the Master which 
ib bluntly esjpressed in the bitter remark about his being “common- 
place/' Gounod is quite aware*of it, and prefers to lay himself open 
to blame by being amiable to all rather tbni^ to escape this reproach 
by reserving for u choaen^fow* his delicate politeness, his caressing 
affability, and his uj4c benovokuco. As W ^ymg*that he Jikea bast 
the person whom he has fceen hist, the remark iu pointed but abso¬ 
lutely inaccurate, ns J con testify myself,* llowtvcr, I will not 
enlarge on this matter, which is net part of my Eubject. " * 

Tlio moral and artistic calmness of Gounod is the result of the 
perfect balance of his faculties* His serenity is never disturbed 
either by the internal ferment, whence come his das.lice of inBpmtlftui, , 
nor by the external,effervescence which his keen and ekdtabl^ nature 
displays in + outbursts pf cnt^uBiasm or shrieks of irritation, violent 
outbreak* of delight ^r utter discontent* Like all men he knows * 
what bitterness and deception and pain are, but vrfth do*ibl he ha* 
nothing to do. 'Whatever ho knows he knows absolutely ; what lie 
does not know never troubles him because he is convinced that he 
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will know it one day— 11 that day when he shall have reached the 
fount of all. love, of all sacrifice, of all apostlaship, when he will be 
clothed anew in the garment* of perfect beauty* truth* and goodness, 
when he will take his part in rthe final and universal 
A friepd, who had not this happy frame of mfcnd, once exhibited in 
his presence that vague difiqfiietudenbout the unknown, that horror of 
tbe life after dehth which tortures persons of wavering faith* His 
answer *to this sort of llamlet-Dko soliloquy -was "uttered with a 
smile: * 4 Never iriind, we shall soon know ail about it* True, I can 
preach patience to you without Bauch trouble, as my hour is nearly 
come* much more nearly than yours* Yet, after nil, yours will come 
too; all will bo explained, light will bo shed upon all things, and 
you will see that tho unknown is not so very formidable —I am 
convinced that you will."' 


■# 


YL 


A subject on which it is exceedingly interesting to make the 
author of .Fbrr-Si talk is 1 ho judgment that he pronounces on other 
masters of his art* This easy enough so far as the dead are 
carifierncd; but about the li ving he is—and rightly so—exceedingly 
reserved* Neither his position nor bin character would save him 
from the^stilpid charge of jealousy so lightly flung by persons who 
measure the minds of others by Iheir own insignificance. He 

* rightly dreads. While he despises, the traitorous innuendoes of men 
who, dither from pettiness of soul or affectation of scepticism, find 
all their delight and renown in disparaging what 10 great* J( What 
have f done to make you angry with me ? "V asked the glow-worm of 
thb toai ** You H glitter,” replied the oilier* The fable is eternally 
true* Hut Gounod in by no means disinclined to oxprtfe his opinions 
about the death How fur hi* “ adoration ” of them goes is well 
known. The word is pot too powerful to expire the devotion with 
which he worships that nutter—“in“whom profound knowledge of 
methods was combined with exquisite grace of-fprm, who excelled in 
all the manifestations of human eenfcibilify* to whom the comic woe 
as familiar ns the sublime, whose masterpiecoie the brightest star that 

* ever shone in the hcavcn^SImusical art”—in abort, kfftzart. In 
a lecture delivered on October 25th, 1882, at tho Academy of the 
Fine Arts he sang the praises of the master in language that efrems t 
rhapsodical and poetical but was fur too feeble in his opinion to 
express the warmth of his admiration >—* 

■V 

“ Who, IHce Mozart, baa traversed the immense scale of hum&% passions 'f 
Who has touched their far-distant limits with such unswerving accuracy, 
equally proof against the ineptitudes of false grace and the brutalities of lying 
violence 3* Who else could thrill with anguish and. horror the purest and the 
moat eternal forfae ? . * * Ob, divine Mozart, didst thou lie indeed on the bosom 
of infinite Beauty oven as ontje the beloved disciple lay op tho Saviour’s breast. 
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Hind didst thou diaw up fhenca the mcoin parable grace which denotes the true 

elect ! Btftmteous n&tuit had given thee every gift ; grace and strength, M- 

nOM and oohriety, bright apontamnty, and burning tendemCHs^aUm that perfect 

balance which makefl up the irreiiatihle powers of thy charm, and which makes 

• of the? the musician Of musiciaiig, greater than the greatest^ the only one of 

all—lEdBOti 1 * .. a 

A # 

w * 

a * 

The predilection of the author of tho ^Redemption and Morn ct Vita 
for aaored music is weR, known^ Ho first caught $itf taste for it at 
Rome, while studying Palcatrine, whoso strict severity did not dis¬ 
courage him because he felt all tho fervour and faith of a neophyte, 
in religion as in art. In tho huM work at counterpoint to which he 
devoted himself while* ho lived under the shadow of tho Sietine 
Chapel ho obtained that skilfulneps of manipulation, that thorough 
knowledge of method, and that ease in tho arrangement of purte 
■without which no one can be a groat musician. Thus his gratitude 
to his old Roman master equals h in admiral ion of him, *The first 
work of importance which he wrote was a mass after the stylo of 
Palestrina, which waa performed in *1812 at the Church £?t. Lquik 
des Francis in Rome. Almost half a century later the mnddan' 
then at the zenith of his fame, wont‘back to tits fancies of his^youth 
hy ’writing in the same ** high-priestly yi style the Joan of Art Mass. 
When he develops his theory about religions puaic^ he expresses 
with fervour hie admiration for this austere, impersonal, and mystic 
form. « 

* , ’Whon Christ mi it red Jei-usalutn/* lie days, H mid the people crisifroiit as hit 
paired, * Hosanna to the iron of JXwijji! ’ his disciples said to him, ( Muster, lid 
tliftm bo silent; ’ but Uo replied, 1 1 tell you, if these weru silent the wry atom* 
would cry out/ Well, a rlioriil mass ought to bo symbolic of these word*, it 
ought to be a building of hewn stones, jnasaivo, grinyf, imposing^al^nfj and 
solemn. ThW is what Palestrina thoroughly unJujjstooJ, and it is this that 
makes him iuimortally u grout artist/ 1 • 

• 

The same train of thought lo*ld& Council to hold Joan Sebastian 
Rach to bo a colossal ifrusiciaru “The whole of music is in this 
man,’* is bis saying* and hi 1 ? phrases of admiration for the author of 
the St, Matthew Passion music are interminable. * I only know one 
Trench aytifit who under stands Each as well as Gounod do*3—I moan 
Charles M. Widar, one of the moat graceful and most distinguished 
of the composers of the younger school. Roth h^vo -alreftdY^dwnt: 
much to make the French public familiaf with the aWere ^aml 
imposing work of tho old Cantor of Leipzig j and it is to be hoped ■ 
that their efforts will boar good fruit* x * 

It is (jpmmonly eaSl, anrFhaB been repeated in evcrythiiig that hut^ 
been written about Odunod J 3 early years, that during hi a journey in 
Germany in 1843 he was fascinated by the gemma of Robert Schu- 
maim, at that time at tho height of hia fame iti his native laud, bu^ 
aa unknown in France' as the favourite musicians of the Fokin 
VOL, XLV1, W,5, , T 
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Court are at thp preWnt day, Goamod not only denies this, and 
maintains tMt £he*EthoT of another Faust hut!no influence whatever 
upon his mneS.Mil career, but also asserts plainly that he never felt 
for Schumann that intellectual sympathy that comes from Tpysterinus 
kinship between two souls. U&noknowlodge& and admires the power 
and oiigiqplity of Sebum arm 1 G talent ; but t-Hia acknowledgment ia 
the result of .reasrtiting, rot of that unreflecting self-abandonment 
which is the sure sign of artistic relationship, * * 

Of Mcnddasohis, Grhom ho know in Leipzig, and from whom at the 
very outset of his career lie received a friendly welcome and valu¬ 
able encouragement, G cm nod cherishes an affectionate recollection, 
while ho pays to his talents a well-deserved tribute of admiration. 
TJut between these two artistic natures* each remark able on very 
different grounds, there arc absolutely no points of contact; a great 
gulf separates the scholarly stiffness of the Ttarlin composer from the 
generous warmth of the French musician. I have already given 
Gounod's criticism on Weber. I will merely add the following 
praise of the fantastic element in the Fjrixtftitfc, so accurate in ita 
profundity and so picturesque in its form: "It it? a kind of music 
whicTf one would not- like to meet in the dark/' I pass on to faith¬ 
fully transcribe what lie says about Ihc other groat masters;— 

+ *. * 


4i Beethoven i& the glCutCit epins iviilii anion# munichm?;* tho greatest 
pb ilosopher, and th* mfealOKt^apostlcH ' Tlau Tn isteml Symphony i^ a cor.f^nsjnn 
iiNfiftnthoistie faifh, the symphony wth t-heruhr^i \h Urn tinivernal gotipul of 


socialism* *Tfiis Michael Angelo *\i' nuiric in of aii mueieiuatt tlm uian willi tha 


vfldtafc reach, hy which I do not nn-aii ll#it he seyva higher tlinn alt tha rest. 


but that ftuhis flight ho takes in tlie largest apsicr, and covers with the shadow 
of hiy iniTueiiiti pinions llio greatest stivitvkof earth. •* . , 

* [ Gliick'ia fbu gruafftst trup'diuu, JIu is a Greek, n ^ ™n of iEschylns 
ji n d Sophocles. If c was hern with th o pepliuM t m b is skouIdem aud#hy eothumu s 
on hie feet* *llia work is hke ancient slat L^ry with drapery at unco magnifi¬ 
cently rich and aifiophr, gmvofiil sicd noble. Ilia is grand ott, ktpi, constantly 
at the eamo high level of pathos. i . . i 

tH N*jct t& the limpid Cp^nrnesj|i of Muvai'ft to tjui bie^dth and height of an 
like Dbft Qiomyni, Ifos^ui h the tdocnrf^t of injtrieiaiiii, uml the moat 
eibjiaeious and highest of lyrical mitm. To el fertile iuj.fgimjtion ho unites on 
infinite variety of tojies, dndjiiis work may bo summed up in two very different 
Tnafltorpieceg of character,, the JiurLar "f Itit-vill? and WtUiaan TdL . * , 

* f - Meyerbeer in a m sinter, hut ho is not a genius. The musical mMori&k the 


dough, eo ti> frpfuk, which ho kneads, \n of MiCurdiiry quality ; in hia field tires 
iirtKri.xcd with gtiw! wheat. II in Inspiration is often brilliant but never abso¬ 
lutely piirfc" it may ho likened (o a. higukut djamend which hi not of first 
* water, j£fiU he is capable of magnificent fl'gh(s, ns soon in Le Proph&te t eron 
more thni^i.11 1 a s although tho biUer opera is more popular than the 

forma —a fact which, no doubt, it the rcaaun why artists are incHucd to prefer 
the former/* * * 


Apropon*ot thta* I rojiy add paTenthetically that indiscreet people 
often aeJt Gounod which he prefers of hie two maeterpiocea, Fan»t or 
hiomtiO. Usually he oseapes by pleasantly replying, lt I like Dou 


m 
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Giovanni better.** Still, to any onowho is oil furoUiar enough terms 
with him to drive him finto a comer* he admits a %cre| tenderness 
for the opera that contains the immortal duet of “ The I^rk/’ Possibly 
m his pTedilectbn for the younger child of his genius is slightly influ¬ 
enced by The fact that the popular fotc is given rather in favour of 
the elder, dear as they holh nro to his Jicurt and mind, At*fljaotlior 
time he will declare that ho prefers his first dramatic production, 
Sappho, to oll^the rest. - , * r * 

Ills judgment, "ilpon Berlioa la mudu speciallyinteresting by the 
fact that in 18DO there devolved upon the author of The Damnation, 
of who was then the musical critic of the D4baU t the 

task of estimating the talent of the musician who had just composed 
a new paraphrase of Goethe 1 * pnein, and at a single stroke had sud¬ 
denly soared to a Conspicuous height. Fund found in Berlioz an 
enlightened and impartial criLie; the bitterness of the man. gave 
way to the conscience of the artist; Gounod’s view of Berlioz is 
that his is * 

* 

" A mosicAl nature Mutl In^t its buhmco, ITn in a fanciful, a strange crun- — 
turn; ha t+utfbi'is und liu ih-t-juinn or £<hw frantic* The jausshniiitc tiJn 

of things grips him like a vino. Ife Una been cal led * the Jupiter of muaic/ 
hut ho is Jupiter who uftau taptHKCri, a grd who is the of hi* patmous 
nnd bis rage. Yet witlinl he hus masterly qualities; marvelJou3 in his coloui'- 
iog* he hmttdes hlu iristniiiumUitiitm the paintnr'a bniMh^f th&musician, with 
n touch both ceil aim and pnworfub Thou a^ain, in tiio Tniilst of wonder fill 
paged «raiC3 cnrck^ntipj. or awk 1 ,!. jmlni’ij of iiiniLit^'tuctit tfu** 1 hultaya his late 
and defective training in loclmiqiL' 1 . lu a word, ice witTun impcrJhct genin^^ 

Georges Bizet, (hub artist of the first rank wham hTanc r e Wall lot* 
soon* Gounod trials ns a if charming mnwciim, whose musit^ showing 
the highest order of intelligence, whi te profoundly subtle and delight¬ 
fully delicu^j, vrnph itself about the dramu, slothes it and lUs to il 
with a marvellous precision/' Bizet's nature is very different from 
Gounod^; the writer of Carmen and the writer of Fwst have nothing 
in common hut their talent, Hi one pniM there is an analogy 
between, them* that is, in'the fate that befell l-hoir re 5 i>oclive master- 
pieces on their firflt appearance. Like Fond twenty yours befoao. 
Carmen was at first only a half success, go L*>lly er^ieised on its first 
night thjj£ it was almost overwhelmed, Gounod was onethe few 
spectators on that evening who understood this exquisite work, and 
he perabtfcntly defended it. ugninst the general ill-will oVindiffcjjy^;e. 
To th#GO who, in tho groom-room or the lobby *of the OpcrntTfmiciserl 
or ridiculed it, declaring ihut the music was as obscure and oecent tie * 
ua the subject was odious and immoral, he replied in that tout of ]pro¬ 
found exuviation winch* Mr a moment at least, convinces the most ^ 
obstinate* H But listen, listen to it ; it is charming, ojnnrvel of colour 
and of composition, You will sec; it is impossible that such music 
should not onO day succeed/’ Foreigners have taken it up; tmd 

i p 3 
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Carmen, enthusiastically welcomed in Italy* dH succeed just *e Faw>i, 
of which Barliojs had written : ** It is the w£rk of the future/’ suc¬ 
ceeded jb^Geftuany. From these two fuels a twofold conclusion may 
he drawn. First* that the^old proverb is sound which. soya. “No one 
is a prophet in his own countiy; ” and secondly, that great artists 
are stilt after all said and done, the best j udgos of works of art. 

I know what my readers arc still looking for. In this sketch of 
the most eminent personages in tile history* of music, there lacks one 
name which is on every on o k tongue*mid about wfiicb Gounod’s views 
would be especially interesting. I Jut although Wagner is among the 
dead, the French composer will only uxpresg a very guarded opinion 
about the high priest of German music. il I have a perfectly plain 
opinion* but I prefer not to utter it'* is his remark when the con-' 
versation turns upon this stormy subject, which has so powerfully 
excited the passions of artists that it is almost impossible to treat 
it calmly, By refusing to discuss Wagner he saves himself from 
the Tisk of drawing down on his head the thunders of both opposing 
camps. Once he was tempted to write mi essay on this burning 
question; and I have reason to think that, he did begin to put this 
project into Execution, Then ho changed his mind, hid away his 
manuscript in a drawer, and allows no one to speak to him about it. 
It will be found again one day. Mean while, when any one succeeds, 
with infinite difficulty, in loosening his tongue on the subject of hh 
illustrious brother«urti&t^ this is nil that can he got from him :— 


H 'Wogntothi a wDudeiful prodigy* hji nbprrolicm of genius; a visionary 
Tl a an teil by all thul is colOt^nL he cannot cslmiitfot aright the powers of his 
brain. with no BunfeO iif inoosuro or cjf proportion in his mind, ho flics boytuid 
the Jitnits of human pb&omitiuu, uud fiito Lo fuuo'with bin prodigious onden- 
voors, hik gigantic labour j>, and hift (rvut’wkolxning expenditure of talent and 
hard work, one feels tairfpted to quote to him the cruel reiaurk in Agnes to her 
lover Amdijilio-—' Horuuu in two wonls would mulio 3110111 of it them you.* The 
true sign of goniaa U the tober utuploymont of opo’* luouns proportioned to I ho 
wealth of qm/fl idiifli. How, compute Wagner's cxctKrtiYe usd of trashing 
chords* his oxtmTEigaucos of harmony, with tJ -4 siiuplo construction! in the 
scene of the Commandant- When the Empbi-nr II. said to tbo author 

of -Itoti 0 i&vanm t on the iirflt night td its rcprtNftfJituticjii, + your qporp is very 
graceful, Herr Mozart, hut*at Im* u huge quantity of noted in it,’ Mozart could 
with justice ljjnkp this proud reply, f Notono too many, are/ No quo could 
*twy the buhdo OfftVagner.” ' 

though,Gounod docs not cure to give to the public his estimate of 
the author of the Tefhilugy, he is more communicative when the 
topic fd what is now known as “the modern school/’ or “scientific 
music/'—phrases which have no deep meaning, and which many 
people repeat without attaching to them^my precise idea. # 

41 Arfc/ H Gotmorf soys, “ iis happiness* This tortured mcais which is produced 
nowadays under the juratawso si' bein^ scientifuj qr modem does not mako mu 
happy, It is not ji fountain Unit Hows, Lreo imd pinru* nor is it gract and bunuly, 
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norig it love. TEwes muriaifliSfl have talent, abundant talent, all the talent that yon 
choose, but (hay have nevejJbowed the knee to any altar, not to pUstic beauty, 
nyr to eternal Iotb, not to grant musters, nor to Gbd. Thor jfore, they will 
beget no offspring, for never having been sons they cannot be fathers, "Why, 
too, “ scientific ,f music, * f modem" music £ What is modem to-day will be 
ancMmt to-morrow j (he ancient of to-iay^wae modern yoeterday—-inefifeble 
twaddle! Scientific musiu t* Jlo tho folks w^o use the phrase kiiow*that no 
music is gacd unless it is scientific, that is to say, properly oonstraotei? If eo T 
all good music is scientific., and the unscientific ur# the persons who talk this 
rubbish,'* * * * * * < 


There is another phrase which annoys Gounod. Some onfc mentions 
to him a new work, whi^h is labclLed, * f inter opting music.*' “ Ah, 
heaven preserve us from interesting music! *' ho exclaims, with a 
kind of ha It indignation modified by hh good-natured kindliness; 

“ there ifi only one kind of music-—beautiful music. If it is not 
beautiful, it is not music. Heaven deliver ug, too, from those 
pedants of theorists, those pretentious mediocrities who have picked 
up the rags of incompetence in order to make a flag for them selves, 
and who raise suchu fuss over their hoi tow, empty productions, abso¬ 
lutely void of fire, brilliance, sincerity, or generosity, heartless, 
soulless, formless, jointed skeletons without flesbi or blqpd/* 
Then suddenly calming himself, "Alter all, perhaps I am in the 
wrong myself ; perhaps I am a reactionary. Yet ill Any what¬ 
ever is thought of my music, it must and will always be acknow¬ 
ledged that it is myself, my flesh and blood, bon^ tmd sinews. If 
it is liked, the reason is that it is true, earnest, sincere, alive.; If afl 
other qualities arc wanting, these cannot bo denied to it; and these* 
are worth aometbing* Remember the saying of the great/Jathodic 
writer, Yeuillot, about 'Alfred de Musset, f At lffftst ho has s^od 
tears. 1 " . ■ * * " 

P 1 . t 

Gounod has expressed in a more serious style in tha preface 
to the eleventh volume of the Aniwfo of the Sfage mid of Mime 
tlie opinions thus f&mdiurR expressed in private conversation 


*' Ought wo to &et,tlp rnichcTigoELblci uniformity q» fin Artistic dogma ? 
Aseuxadly not, for nothing in Sio varied as truth; and, furthermore, truth only, 
can of variety, for the very good raison tfcat spottf aneousnesa ijevar 

copies eithgr itself or any one olse, but lias Its strength wJ^hin itself,- 


ever 


sincere aufl over freshly resowed, Cony notion and monfltonjilrtlGfig only to * 
precoueoiveil ideas, This can easily bo shown by fxatnininAlho lino that 
modern music hie taken during the Inst twenty yours in FnVnctio^In ^aAfltfet 
overy representative composer there is an amount of mniflc&il skiUT^hao- 1 ^ °f 
height-of-hand, that, is positively startling as compared with whet is duptoycd 
by meet xxuuicinns of [the preceding generation. Yet, wo ask, whitker does 
this logd ns V The mtdtfrtiu fountain that they are emanaipafan^ uh from 
formulae,. while they ore* yqaware^ of the fact that (hey are putting in thoir 
place others, whose oppressive emptiness is already aeon through and through. 

. . * . * Tbo^ talk to mo of the ' progress of Art* It is a meaningfesa phrase. 
True, tho artist mates progress; but Art never progTfWHos at all. Art is not 
like Science, whose proving coasiets in the suooessive and y»ctumuhitod dis- 
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r oTpry of the lava of. Mature* Art rests on two etemeutiiry facta, always and 
oveiywheio tin wuft^oa instinct or eensiljtiHiy, thdr eaat of feeling and eupvcB- 
hion, and <m tadatiique h which is hJVhjb capable of growth, and theit^ no 
varies m-«uh. individual composer, but not in Art, This is the reason why the 
same ported of time Dan show & collection of ftroat mastera who dl^r consider*' 
ably ftenveech other without of uejce&sity lfciug Riiperior to estoli other,! * J - T * 
And btft fill thu essentials of Art *mlu Lined in J.hn tJiovanni f Do WsEfotj- eid^ 
by aidftwifii the oxoimite and irtoomparnblo ch&tm of pure IImsic*;fl^l^E , in it 
the irifest aectfrute, the moor perfect* and the most sustained cspifflaio® of the 
truth of life, of human truth, and, as a, enmoqueuto,^aJ 1 tie psychological 
profundity that enu bn required m a draiun Y " ■ ’■ / ' * 


But while Gounod is merciless towards the empty claims of those 
far*too numerousi iiicapablvs who substitute systems of dogma and 
arrogant conceit for the ideas of genius which they do not possess, 
lie ia quick to recognise the merits of hia successors. He denies the 
reality of so-called modern art, but he does not undervalue modern 
artists. Bizet, is an instance .of this ■ and every one know^ how 
highly Gounod thinks of M. Saint-Kathis* Towards beginners, freshly 
turned out from their school of training, ho displays the greatest 
interest, and lavishes on them every encouragement that is in He 
power* Buq the advice that ho gives them is invariably tins: 
“Listen to your heart, govern it, by your reason t and do not over¬ 
load yourself with cumbersome systems. Inspiration and counter* 
point are the true musician's only baggage/’ This is what Gotmod 
has always acted upon himself; and ho has auucooded well enough 
' Jj ic induce others to follow in his footsteps. 

, * * Mauie Amsk i>^ Bover. 
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PasiI, t^on Which the eye of the iforld is just now fixed, baa, as the 
o&pRatiof France, a political and strategical importance possessed in 
& like inanner by the capital of no other European State, * Paris e*mt 
la France xa pot the expression q£ an idcu*but the apportion of a fact, 
the truth of which has been i^epcutcdly tostified^to by the events of 
history. Even the mill tar) 1 ' genius of Napoleon, which shone forth 
eo brilliantly in the campaign of 1811, was unable to avert the poli¬ 
tical consequences which followed the occupation of tho capital by 
the allied armies. Although the Emperor placed himself with 
100,000 men across tho communications of 13 lac her and Schwartzen- 


berg, cutting them both from their base of aupplies, the French people 
refused to support hint any longer, und the capitulation of Paris 
became tho signal Sov Ilia own abdication. Wo do not find similar 
consequences to have necessarily attended tho fall of other European 
capitals. Tho Prussians did not yield to the Russians in 1760 when* 
Rerim fell into their hands, nor the Austrians to t)jc French when 
Napoleon entered Vienna in 18 0/5, and again in 1809, 'nor tho 
Spaniards when Joseph Bonaparte wan proclaimed king in Madrid 
in 1808* nor tho Russian?* when Moscow was occupied in f8l2. The 
exceptional position of Paris is owing to^lxe government of France^ 
being eo completely focussed iu the capital, that its occupation b^an 
enemy's force must inevitably lead to n collapse of ihat eplendjd 
eystem of “ decentralised centralisation ,J which was constructed by 
Napoleon, and which Svholly depends uiioii tho control of tho depart¬ 
mental ed^LUii si ration by tho Ministry of the Interior* Left to him* 
eelf* in hie own department, ^the ordinary French priftg would be 
helpless without tlic support of the Minister at faris, and even the 
energy of a Gambol.la failed to* accomplish the task of governing 
Franco when communication with the* capital had been cut off by 
tho investing coition of tho G erm&n unifies. * + 

^Apart, however, from these purely political considerations, which 
are alojip sufficient to give Paris great military impartanfle, the aituii- 
tion of the placo is undoubtedly at a point of enownous strategiitul 
vantage: It lies at the meeting of the waters Seme, the 

Marne, and the Oise, flic valleys of which three rivers si *r*tEe main 
arteries of* approach for armies advancing into France from the 
eastern and northern frontiers of the country. The vaHey of tho 
Sdhe Jeads direct*to th* famous “gap of Belfort," which lies be¬ 
tween the southard Vosges mountains and the Swiss Jura; the 
valley of the Marne td the trouee between the northern Vosges and 
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the .Ardennes; _,and ih|& valley of the Qi&f to the direct high-road 
through It -is by these valier^ that every invasion of 

Franctfbeen made, and an lamina lion of the lints of 
wfl^ipBd: roods whic^ now lead from the frontiers show that t^e * 
condition 9 which osri stalin the days when Cmsar invaded Gaul, 
iio l^as thfen in 1814, 181 and 1870, still exist in 1889i-‘Timo 
has not rumored th^c valleys, though it has improved jftf° com ' 
mnnieatious*along thorn, and wo may "be certain, should another 
invasion of France take place, that Paris will te approached by one 
or other of these valleys, or, \^huL is quite likely, by all of them 
simultaneously* t 

Hie above considerations have led the French, since the war of 
I8T0—71 to fortify their capital on its present colossal scale, lor 
which there is no previous parallel in military history, nor any 
elisting parallel in other European countries. It is not intended 
here to enter into technical engineering details, but a general idea 
of the Paris fortifications may not perhaps IAj uninteresting to those 
who intend visiting tho French capital during the course of tho 
summer holidays* 

(.Paris istnow girt by a triple belt, of defences. There is in^the 
first place the old enceinte, twenty miles in trimeter, which com- 
pletely 4 P 1 MJ 1 iclci! ihc city, mid was constructed in 1840. It remain* 
a$ it was built—u simple pumpet and ditch, broken at intervals by 
haatiojqs chiefly adapt'd for musketry deleuce, with here and there 
emplacements for guns. The demolition of the enceinte ha* huou 
frequently proceed tiince the tspnwlruction of tho now forte, but it 
has Recently been finally decided to return, mid oven strengthen it, us 
q, perpxancnt line of inner defence. Outside the enceinte ure sixteen 
detached forte, T lij^(frtise constructed in 1840—42^ and placed at 
distances varying fnrmi cue to three miles from the walls of tho 
town. It was* with this enceinte and those detached forte that the 
French held the Germans at bay fqr four months during the winter 
of 1870—7L Since the? war another circle of forts has been addl'd 
at distances varying from four to six niiles^from the inner line of 


vaeft entrenched camps, each of which is capable of sheltering an 
army of lb0,0DO men. The perimeter of the wprks already covers 
nearly seventy miles. On the north-keat t£e natural defences of the 
country arc *so favourable to the defenders, owing to the obstacle 
afforded by the quadruple bend of the s\iun, that the construction of 
new works pn this side has been postponed till the completion of the 


forts. Should tho Gorman armies ever again approach Paps they 
would'find/ill the positions they took up in 1870 alr^dy occupied 
by Frcndf defensive works. These works arc arranged M three 
to^n^b^fka. 1 Versailles on tho south and south-west, Vincennes on 
|he east, and St. Henis on the norths have been inverted into throe 
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forts on the south and easl sides of Paris* Works have, however, been 
projected for tb'e. heights of Haulie ^nd Bus Broteuil, fa o*4ex to 
cover the a^rproaohea to the forest of St* Germain; and whefi these 
find ot^r forkp near Lonjumeuu havp been completed the perimeter 
of the flow line of forts will bo* increased fo 150 kilometres, or about 
ninetyS^jHeh miles. * * * 

During a recent visit to Paris the writer of trhia ^pappr took 
the opportunity of* visiting tko* positions of thesd new works, 
whidli must ho full of interest to the military student. His ih- 
section wm facilitated by tho ndieinble railway communication 
which exists between the forts themselves, and likewise connects 
them with the town. There are two circular roil wav a traversing 
Paris, one of which, the Coin lure (well known to English tourists 
who winter in the south ef Prance), runs immediately round the 
enceinte. The other and exterior line, starting from Versailles, is 
carried, completely round the city hut ween the two circles of forts 
which have just been described. Prom this line railway offshoots 
lead right up to the forts themselves. Admission to the interior of 
the forts is cut of the question ; no foreigners and few Frenchmen 
are allowed inside* Much, however, can be learnt froffi an oufcido 
view, and without trespassing on +( terrain mHilaire intcrditP The 
works are all of the same type, and contrast strangely with those built 
by M* Thiers in 1840* The bastion front has been replaced by the 
polygonal trucq, Earth parapets 210 to *45 fart. 'thick, *20 feel 
high, ditches 40 feet wide and 30 feet deep, enonions earfli 
traverses placed athwart the ram parte to cover the gunn, powerfully " 
armed caponiers in tho dutches—these ure the chief noticeable features 
of the newly constructed forte* Not a vestige <*l masonry, can-bo 
seen except in Ihc ret'UemvnU of the ditches* From the outride 
nothing is visible in the interior except the muzzles of tne guns, 
which appear to just roach over the parape|* N& embrasures are 
anywhere cut, the gnus all being mounted at barbdte* The huge 
traverses which covjoy the gun vmplaccmuute froi^ enfilade lire are 
a striking contrast to the gingerbread structures which answer for 
traverses in the forte of the.Portsmouth andTlyraoi^h defences. In 
some of tile larger forts revolving iron cupolas, liavita thb appear- „ 
uuoe from jhe outside of gigantic umbrellas, have btW placed at 
the exposed salients in order to sweep the nppfoa&m^_Jp>^ftie 
works, Each of these cupola* appeared to contain four gu|$—’two 
for each flank. In many cases the ingenuity of the French engineers 
has enabled a double,tier of artillery Are to be brought to hoar on 
positions *outside* It,hos *lbeen stated on excellent authority that 
the total amount expended by the French in fortifying I’uris and 
the frontier since 187/—71 has reached the enormous sum of 
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£135,000^004Aj and, after seeing the round Paris, it is quite 
easy tp believe tjhat this figure is Mow rather than above the 
actual jKtft 'incurred in constructing these stupendous works of 
defence.' V'’ • '; , ■ r r 

■ , > •,- . - . 1 ’ \* y 

The weak part tf the scheme is Undoubtedly to bo found in the 
large ar^a which tie defences covct, and which require a correspond¬ 
ingly largq garrison te protect them. .Accepting the estimate of 
Colonel DenfeYt (the defender of Belfort)/ who lays cfbwn 1,200 men 
per kilometre of defended ground as a minimum necessary strength, 


this would bring the numbers of the garrison up to 180,000—& largo 
force to keep idle behind entrenchments ok a time when every fight¬ 
ing man will be worth his weight in gold at the front. Colonel 
Denfert’s estimate, moreover, ie only based upon the necessities of 
passive defence, and takes no account of the mobile troops which 
would have to be maintained, for sortie purpose and iSeepiug open 
communications. This difficulty was foreseen by M. Thiers, Generals 
Changamier, Billot, and oljicr opponents of’the extension of the 
Paris fdrtifical ions, when the Military Commission of 1874 proposed 
them to the Chamber. In their anxiety to prevent any part of the 
defences be iff g dominated by ground outside, the French engineers 
have not known how or where to stop, tine work has led to another. 
Even novp finality ha* not been reached, and at a time when war may 
break out any day there fit ill remain, two dangerously large gaps in 
- ^he lino^of det ached tnfi-ks, the delay in defending which it is diffi¬ 
cult to 1 ftc^ount lor. One of these gaps, about eight or nine miles 
' wide, lies to the south of Paris, between Port Yilleneuve St. Georges 
(an isolated fort dominating the Seine valley) and Fort Palalseaa, 
which ae a powerful work situated at the e£^t angle of the en¬ 
trenched camp of Versailles, The other gap, and a far'more danger¬ 
ous one,lias been left between Fort Stains ami Y an jours, in the open 
plain to the north-ea^t of St, Penis, through which the traveller 
passes on his way by rail from Calais* to Paris. Three main lines of 
railway lead from the eastern frontier of Fmn££ direct to this gap, 
which ip fully nine miles wide. According to a French authority 
(Lieut.-ColoneLdTennel?ert) it is proposed to place a system of works 
, at Blanc Mqmil, but a long day both by rail and on luft&ebock in 
this section/f the defences has convinced the writer thqt owing to 
the ground, which in this case is favourable to the 
attack, ^thifl comer, even when artificially protected, must always 
constitute a weak spot in the Paris defences. The fact bf the exist¬ 
ence of this vulnerable point is of cour&g well^nown to the German 
* staff, and has been made the subject of open,: discussion hdth in the 
Frtnoh and Gorman press. \ 

(I) Th* tfalanet of Military -Fphw m E»rop*. By Cdfcu&I Maurice, R.A, To this sttm 
must now be added the £.*1 0,000.000 which M, da Preyfinet obtained, from the French 
Chamber eitar only two honxV dobat* hut December- 1 
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Such ifl a brie/ description of the fortifications of PariA, which, 
incomplete a» they atill Sre, would even now render a cipge invest- 
went of the place, as it was invested in 1870, a matter of sheer 
1 ^possibility According to the calculation of a recent German 
writer, twenty German army corps (about 630,000 Kten) would now 
be necessary for an investment which' yas maintained throughout 
the winter of 1870—71 by a force which never exceeded 1436,000, 
What action tjie German- stag wpuld probably take - to meet thin 
altered condition of affairs it ia beyond the scope.of this paper to 
discuss. It only remains to say t^jat the now fortifications of Paris 
have not been modo without much opposition both on military and 
financial grounds. When, however, the lust word has been spoken 
against them, it is impossible not to feel that the experience of the 
past is a junification for their erection. In that terrible struggle 
for which the French are preparing with such admirable fortitude, 
and whiahj as fur us France i« concerned, mast bo a struggle fur 
national life or death; the fortifications round Pari^, enclosing us 
they do three entrenched rumps vritk lust stores of war tn&teritl, 
will be a tremendous source of moral mid material strength. The 
commanders of tho field armies, upon which after all tlw fate of^tlie 
country will dopend, cannot; fail to find their hands strengthened for 
offensive operations when they know that they leave b^nd thorn 
in their citadel-capital an impregnable national stronghold, for tho 
safety of which they need have no anxiety, while tlyy go forward to 
meet their enemies at the front. * 
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THE GREAT SERVIAN FESTIVAL. 


TiCBjfe is something peculiarly touching in* the spectacle of a whole 
peopletelobr&tipg, after a long lapse of centuries, the memory of a 
great n&tiolnal disaster, TVe ar^ accustomed to commerce rati one of 
great victories, of jjatiomil triumphed of declarations of independence, of 
revolution e undertaken with success. Not many months have passed 
fiiiyje we eolebrated the deliverniice of England from’the Armada; a 
few weeks ago America recorded the uprising of the New World 
qg&inst the tyranny of the Old; to day Franco is signtilmtig, on a 
scale without precedent in the history of the world^the birth of 
liberty in modem Europe. In the festival, which has just come to a 
close* Servia, once more free* looks back through the night of four 
centuries of oppression to the sunset of her greatness and her freedom 
on the field of Koesoto. From llio date of that fatal battle (Juno 
15/27, 13$£>), in which the Servian Czar Lazar, together with the 
flotjpr o! hit nobility and ulmo&t the whole of his army, perished, 
down to the beginning of the present century Scrviu remained under 
subjection Turkish rule, though for a time she retained a nominal 
freedom under her own despots. The fact that the total subjugation 
of the^countfry B was upt accomplished after Jvossoyo has led some 
h^Emn^ftiiG Servians to regard that battle a$ a Pyrrhic victory ffir 
their conquerors, and to talk of its result, with unbecoming pride. I 
have beard certain of them speak'in the ssime way of Hlivnitza. Hut 
the majority of/the nation, with b^tcr 'sense, acknowledges the 
reality of the dotb&t^none tho le&s. reverencing the memory of ibo^c 
who feU fighting for their ftutfc^ and their country against the 
fanatical invader. 

”It is not, howeve/, with a mere sentimental interest that tho 
Servians look back to Eoaaovn, just ue i Frenchmen might regard 
AginoouTt, or Scotchmen Flodden Field. Turkish rule in Sonia 
was still a hideous *reulity at the beginning of the present 
century f anrVfhere are inuny Servians still living who^an remem¬ 
ber the impalement of their fellow-countrymen on the heights of 
jrtidejf Twenty-seven years ago that, city wag* bombarded 
in tu&lr af peace by the Turks, who still held possesion of the 
citadel. ,It was in 1804 that George Petrovich* the gloomy stern 
pca&trffc, whom his countrymen called "Kara George,” or Black 
George,.led tho villagers of Topola against the Turks, and liber iy 
again dawned upon Servia- But Kura George* compelled to purchase 
Russian protection at the price of a coiVenijm which practically 
transformed Servra into a Russian governfcesiti was deserted by bin 
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faithless nily, and fled iLcroaa the Save into Austria, leaving his 
country a proy to the vengeance of tho Turks. The fmayneoavory 
of Servian independence da tea from Palm Sunday* 1815, wften Mijosh 
* f.tfjrenovjph* >w swineherd of Takt>vo,^et up the national standard 

beneath an cak near the church his ijative village. Milosh, who 
met with the usual fate flf oil rulers in. the Balkan countries*who 
incur the displeasure- of Russia, was obliged! abdicate in' 1839; 
but tha Qbrenovich c^ynuftty nevertook root in the country, 
and, except for an interval of sixteen years, during which Alexander 
Karageorgevich, the boh of Black ftcorge, occupied the throne, it 
has retained uninterrupted possession of the supreme power. The 
young King Alexander L is the great-grandson of Ephrem, brother 
of Milosh the swineherd. It must always lie remembered, to th» 
credit of Servia, that she worked out her deliverance under Milosk 
unaided and alone. * 

*' Happy the people who haves no history,” In one sense of the 
word the Servians have? no history, or at least no written record of 
events worthy of that name; and yet it can hardly bo said that the 
retrospect of the pust is it happy otic. A few chronicles preserved in 
the monasteries, some biographies of king* who wore Regarded-as 
saints, and an essay on general history by Raich are almost the only 
Servian sources of history extant. Even those were wrrk.an in the 
liturgical hingunge, unintelligible and practically unknown to the 
people, Hut the popular imagination and tins populaf love of wong 
has made up for the deficiency of authentic records. The S*rviull 
jtfHmas, or heroic songs, are the reahunnaH of the nation. They form 
a national epic of the highest interest and value, thoroughly Indi¬ 
genous, untouched by external influence, and containing at leqpt 
outlines of hifrtarical facto, while affording it Jiyitl picture of the 
life, the manners, t he- ideas :md tly aspirations of former gen^i aliens 
of the Servian race. Composed soon after the even ft? they narrate, 
and in a style suited to please the audiences of the day, they have 
much of the fresh sqpoijtaiicousi charm of fhp Ifhd and the Othjwwy; 
and though no Servian Homer has arisen to weld them, like th^ 
old Greek rhapsodies, into a harmonious whole, they continue to 
furnish the*flimple, half-educated peasantry with a ^ife-ltko and „ 
fairly connected idea of the heroes of olden tinn) and their 
achievements. There are few peasants who cannotf iVdto half 
a dozen, ox more of these primitive lays to the accompaniment 
of the ffow&fd, a kind of one-stringed violin made of sycainore 
wood and played with an arched how. Every event in Servian 
life which*brings the peojA together—the village festival, the * 
wedding, tho sj&va, or patrwi saint* s day—furnishes occasion for the 
recitation of tho petma, of well as for the dancing of the kofo, or 
national dance ; wattderinfe minstrels go from village to village, and 
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the haid&uk&j at brigand^ in their winter kits 4 pews the night iji 
flinging 'j*he exploits of mighty men of /old, many of whom wore 
adepts in their own particular trade. And so it is that every Servian 
peasant is familiar with the names and deeds of those who fought 
and fell at Koseovo—{ho gbod Cgar Lazar, his wifeV fai&r, the 
hraw Tong Bogdan, his^Krothprs-in.-l&w* the nine Y&ngffrich, and. 
Ha two eons-in-law, the nobly-descended traitor Yank Brankovicli, 
and the low-boro but valiant fmd handsome Mijpsh Obilioh, the 
Scaevols of Serna and the darling of the popular legend. Perhaps 
there is no people in Europe inoyo familiar wilh its ancient folk-loro + 
" Litterfti^emont J , ,, cutye Emile 1 Montdgut, “iln*y a pas en Europe 
do peuple plus int^ressani, Par lui nous jjoutodb pcn/ i trer le my si ere 
des poesies primitives.' 1 

It would bo impossible to realise the significance of the JCoshoto 
festival to the (Southern Slavs w it Lout some blight, acquaintance with 
the legends which ha\e interwoven themselves with the memory of 
the greatest catastrophe in the history of tli ^ race. Kossovu was to 
the Southern Slavs, and more especially to the Semens, what MoMc^ 
was to the ITungarhnib and Ceuta to Ibn Spaniards The great Czar 

Dunhain wjno hud extended-id 1 * rule from the Adriatic almost to the 

* " ■ 

gates of Byzantium bad died thirty-three yours before; and his 
empire perished with him owing to the disputes of its feudatory 
princes. In about twenty years* time Luzur, who had married 
Militza, a defendant 4 of the ancient dynasty of the Nemanich, sne- 
.^Stidod in obtaining the allegiance of many of these turbulent chicle; 
hut it wfts owing to then' distentions and txeaekery that he even* 
tuall y lost bis kingdom and hih life. When Czar Lazar had reigned 
more than twolw years, the Sultan Murad I, arrived with a vast 
army P upon the fdain nf Kn*90\o, in Old Scvviu, a diqfrict which still 
remains under Turkish sway. The Sultan sent a message to Lazar 
demanding tribute, and the Czar received lliu letter while feasting 
with his voivodes in his cattle af Krushcvatz. Ho asked for their 

A 

counsel, and Youk Bruiikoviek ad vised'^ubmi^ion, “The Turks," 
he said, “nre to the Servians as three to one; fight we may, but 
conquer we cannot/* Buf Hilo*h, the Czar's other son-in-law, 
intermjitod Jura with tiory indignation, “ Wo will not f^ive our land 
away ue w^nen might/" ho said; ** let ua moot Murad on Koitsovo, 
and die Wq deatli of heroes.” The Czar and his voivodes applauded 
those words, and alb made preparations for battle. An estrangement 
fiad^jkady existed between the brothers-in-law, and the succeth of 
Milosh led tdj|| quarrel on which turns the whole tragedy id 
Kossom ™ . . t 

In the Servian legend^ as in all jutlifiruil traditions, women play a, 
prominent par t, and indeed are generally the cense of all the mis¬ 
chief that happens. The Czar's two daujjktera had quarrelled over 
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the merits of their respective husbands, and the wife of Brankovich 
had spoken of Milosh as** a peasant's boil nurtured on mate’s milk, 1 * 
emphasising her words by striking her sister, whose face %he wounded 
4 with the diamond ring on her finger- Milosh, finding his young 
wife weeping in the garden, somewhat illogicaLIy attacked Br&nko- 
rich, whom he dung to the earth, breaking two of his teeth-* The 
good C^ftT reoonciled hi a sona-in-Iaw for t^e time* but Braakovich 
cherished schqjnes of revenge, finding that battfe was decided 
upon, ho persuaded ^he Czar that Milosh had held traitorous parley 
with the Turks, and had agreed, fp desert him during the conflict. 
On the night before the Rattle the Qjsar gave a banquet in his tent, 
and drank to the health of Milosh as fl tho bravest man in his army/ ’ 
at tho same timo reproaching him for his intended perfidy, and hand- 
ing him the golden cup to krep as a memorial of himself. Milosh, 
deeply wounded in feeling, ft wore to the Osar that he would give him 
a proof of his loyalty, and strode ih indignation from the tent- 
That night he rode over to the Turkish camp and demanded an 
interview with the Sultan Murad, The Sultan offered his foot to the 
giaour jto kites, but Milosh rushed upon him and stabbed him mAr- 
tally with his dagger. He then leaped'upon his chargor and cut- his 
way through the Ottoman host. ■' Turkish heads fell,” says the 
song, “even as the ripe corn falls in harvest,' 5 until tbc.Turks, at 
the suggestion of an old woman, threw their sabres and bossed 
shields bon oath the feel of his horse ; the goal steed fell, and. Milosh 
was made prisoner* Meanwhile the day had dawned, a^d* CZlt 
J-azur, sadly anxious for the fate ^ of his son-in-law, rode forth to * 
battle. Tho Empress Mill! za hud besought her husband that at 
least one of her brothers, the rime Yougovidi, might be left w^th 
her during t^f day, lihd the Czar had granted fe^r Request* At day¬ 
break she hastened to the gatf of Krushevatz, and as the nine 
brother* came forth, ouch at the head of nine thousand ruea, she 
threw her arms around their necks and implored them one by one to 
remain* It was all in vsiirt, and when the last of her brothers had 
passed onwards she‘fell fa ini ing on the pavement* Soon after the 
flzar rode by, and seeing the unconscious form of hijs wife he wept, 
and hade hi# page, Golubiu, get down from his charger ondHbear her 
gently in bite arms to the castle. The page did as he was com¬ 
manded, bitt ho could not endure to remain away from th^.fray, and 
hastening to the battle-field he fell by his musfer's side at Kossovo. 

' The legendary tales concerning the battle itself are immeroiie and 
highly poetical. Before the combat was joined, St* Elias, *in the 
form of a, grey falcon* cany flyteg from, the holy city Jerusalem- * 
bearing a message to fhe JEzar which offered him the alternative of 
choosing the earthly or Ahe heavenly kingdom; if he chose the 
former, victory would altfmd hia arms, if he chose the, latter, he and 
you xlvi. >r.s* * u 
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his whole army would perish, The Czar chose the heavenly king* 
dom, " foftthfc kingdom 9 of earth are hut fl feting, and the kingdoms 
of heaven everlasting; ** and he and Ha soldiers received the Holy 
Communion from the Patriarch and twelve bishops on the field of 
battle. During: the fight prodigies o| valour were performed in both 
sideband file exploits of tfee heroes ere oven more marvellau*. than 
those of the Homerio chiefs, The nine- Yotigoyiqh oaoh routed 
seven pashas before they wore <ttluin. Duke Stephan cut otf tho 
heads of nine pashas, and Dan Strnhlaya swept off twenty Turkish 
heads with a single stroke of f hia sword. But the fate of the 
Servians was decided by the withdrawing of Brankovich at tho head 
of twelve thousand of tho bravest warriors. The Christian army was 
annihilated, and the good Czar Lazar slain. His corpse was borne 
into tho tent of Murad, who was still breathing, though at the point 
of death. Milosh, who was doomed to be beheaded, lay bound in 
the tent. The Sultan's son, Sayazet, asked for his father’s dying 
wishes; but I will quote the Sultan’s reply* us welL as the con¬ 
cluding lines of one of the’ poems, from a translation by Madamn 
ifijatovich 

C B 

“To hia son said, then, Murad tlis Button; 

* Bury hlilosVs tody boride me, 

t 1 But lay beneath my feet tho Czar Lazar, 

That the Iln va be ever thy Yfificiuls I' 

Then spokci out tho bold. Ohilb-k Milowh 
(I^ing bob nil there in si^ht of the Sultan) : 

* I braaeeh thoe, O Murad, groat Button 1 
1 -rot not thus our dead bodies be buried; 

Lot the two Czars lie in duaLk fcidt! by side, 

Lot mo lie at the foot of Czar Lozut ! 

Hie truo knight woe 1 over in this wojld, 

HLs ir^d vasial 1 would bo in that fine, 1 c 
"When tho bravo Murad, that groat Sultan, heard thin, 

"Vyitk his last ga&pitug breath breathed ho faintly: 

’ So bu it. 0 liavoMt, jny dear sort. 

Let ua lie ofl (3aid Gbilich Miloah. 1 TJ 

Such, in the'briefest'outline, is tho legend of Kossovo, which 
recalls to the Southern Slavs, and more especially to the Servian*, 
the memory of a heroic past. To iho:n the episodes ,pf the great 
Turkish invasion aro but as the events of yesterday, for the national 
history b'lU slept through a trance of four centuries, and the present 
generation can almokt remember the time of awakening. It is thus 
that*tho battles of Aughrim and the Boyne and the peace of Lime¬ 
rick frppe&r jii&to recent ovents to Irishmen than to Englishmen, 
because Ireland under the Penal Code, had ho history foj a century. 
Itesemblmg the Iitoh In their power ofVmag^nation, in their attach¬ 
ment to song and legend, and in the jfeculiar tendency to melan¬ 
choly which pervades their national literature and mude, tho 
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Servians are also, liia our fellow-Bubjecta, enthusiastic political 
dreamers. The tide of national sentiment which ran m high during 
the great festival naturally flows in the direction of Tamserbism; 
•but the agents of Russia haTo been busily turning it into the channel 
of Pj&lavisni, although tho Norther^ Slavs cannot claim a share 
r in the glories of Koasotfo, and Russia had no part in the liberation 
of Servia, Sic voa non robis, wo may say tq^thc Seiwian^Chauvluists 
who have dansed to # tho Muscovite pips on this noteworthy occasion. 
For the last thing that Russia will ever permit is tho re-establish- 
menfe of the empire of Stephan Ruth an, 

The rays of the morning huh had just begun to gild the battle¬ 
ments oi the venerable) fortress of Belgrade when I started for 
Krushevatz, the ancient capital of C^ar Lazar, in order to attend the 
Kossovqp celebration. It was a relief to depart from Bolgi'ade, the 
most backward, the most fmte, the most malodorous, the most dusty f 
the most unwholesome of Balkan capitals, whore fever from within 
and malaria from without contend for the mastery over each suc¬ 
cessive visitor. It seems astonishing that a city which occupies a 
magnificent commerciul site, and from which Budapest cun be reached 
in sis: hours rind Vienna m twice thaf time, should bsfso hopefcasly 
distaneed^n the race of civilisation by remote Bucharest and newly- 
iiterated Sophia, 3fy cftmpfftfuon tfc f&j/Ofjc was H. MijutooBch, whom 
many English friends will remember as Seridan Minister in London, 
and who is generally regarded by his fellow-^ountiyfhen as the most 
learned man in Servitt. A special train conveyed the invited guests 
to Stulata, u little road-sido station in the Morava Valley. The com¬ 
partment wo occupied was shared by 31. Zankolf, once Bulgarian 
Prime Minister, now Bulgarian crile and conspirator, why apoho 
much as wotjourlicyed onwards of tho disinterestedness and omni¬ 
potence of Russia, and of the nctiosrifcy for Prince Ferdinand to make 
u speedy departure from Bulgaria if he di&^uot if is h to provoke a 
"eataatropho. J> His aentimenta were echoed by M. Gabriel ovich, a 
fine old man of n in ^y-four, who had onje been Jtegcnt of Senna, 
and who discoursed with all the energy of u man iu the prime of life. 
We travelled through a rich undulating country, in which pleasantly 
wooded hiMs alternated with golden corn-fields, and reached Stalate 
early in the afternoon. We were mow in the heart of Servia, and it. 
was evident that we had already passed the eentine&*of civilisation, 
A number of vehicles of every conceivable description, including 
several of the springleas wagons used by the peasantry,yfras ns 
waiting to convey iib Kruahovata; and it fell to my lot to share n 
carriage" of fairly modern pe with M. ZankofL We foBowed the 
course of the ^Servian” jftcrava as it winds amid.lovely scenery 
through a fertile valley; /ho harvesters were already at work in the 
wheat-fields, and the tal maizo-plunta were waving, in the gentle 

*2 
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breeze, la & couple of hours we entered the attests of Er nshevatz 
in a long 1 jJroeession, of which, thanks to thd excellence of our driver, 
M. Zankoff 'and I were at the head ; urid I blushed to think of what 
my Bulgarian friends would say if they could have witneajpd. our 
joint appearance in this extremely pfcbbc fashion. 

Erua^evatz, a town of seme five thousand inhabitants,, lies pic¬ 
turesquely ..situated among rich pastures, overlooked by ranges of 
blue mountains- At ihe western'end at&fcds al^ that is left of Czar 
Lazar castle, u single ruined tower* The streets, which were 
prettily decorated with flags, festoons, and branches of trees, were 
already filled with 3 motley crowd, maioly composed of peasants, 
though here and there one could discern many faces and costumes 
not belonging to the country. In the centre of the town there was 
a large triumphal arch, hearing several mottoes and inscriptions, 
distinctly irredentist in character, and composed without much 
regard to Austrian susceptibilities* The most suggestive of those ran 
as follows The Servian race does not fdar misfortune, because 
the Great Slav Mother protects her children.' 1 “Wue to the brother 
without his brother, even to the pigeon that has strayed from the 
flock.'* Thefre were also the'usual loyal mottoes, such as fi Long live 
Alexander I.,” and others expressing the hope that the SGrvion race 
might be ‘united under the young king* The names “ Bosnia/' 
Herzegovina/’ ** Syrraia/’ ” Croatia,” “Batshko,” Zcta ” (Monte¬ 
negro), “ SlavViiiia/’ Macedonia/’ and Dalmatia, 11 appeared in 
large letters, with dates attached referring to revolutions which have 
taken place in those countries* Dalmatia is indeed fortunate, for 
she owes her inclusion in the future Servian Empire to a lucky acci¬ 
dent. ,It so happened that M. Suknaroff, a distinguished Bulgarian* 
arrived at Kruehev*£z a little before most of the visitors. He found 
ihe nalne “ Zncpolyc,” the district around Kijatendil in Bulgaria, 
posted up on the arch with a suitable date. He remonstrated so 
effectually that a painter was sent in erase the name and to paint in 
another* &>«?£, name h+id to bo substituted* and Iho lot fell upon 
Dalmatia* Whether the date was altered. I do not know, but thut 
did not matter, A sti oke of the brush was sufficient to divert the 
national aspirations from an easterly to a westerly direction* Happy 
Dalmatia! This will be pleasant reading for her sympathisers, and 
above all for Professor Th-ccimin, with whose recent utterances con¬ 
cerning the Hapri>urgs in South-Eastern Europe I hope to deal on 
u future occasion. To persons of bis way of thinking it will appear 
eminently reasonable that Scrvia should claim any or all of the 
above-mentioned districts which belong'/o or are occupied hy Austria- 
Hungary. V \ 

But some Interesting questions arise Va to the other names ex¬ 
hibited. Is Scrvia to be given to Zeta of - Zeta to Serna F la the 
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Prince of Montenegro tf> oust a national dynasty wkich hjis reigned 
for nearly three-quarters of a century ? The " only tmtj and sincere 
friend ” of the Czar i# a foreigner ; hie son-in-law* Prince Karageorge- 
Vichj has at least the right of a pretender? and is a Servian. How 
will Russia adjust the claims of fatkerrin-law and eonda-Iaw ?_ The 
Eussophil Servians cannot say; it will be settled " someboivthe 
Obrenovich dynasty must disappear* Russia, in fac£ t has not shown 
her hand, and ^hey must he content to wait for tho present, As to 
Macedonia, an incident which occurred later at Kralievo shows how 
Russia regards the Servian claims oS that country* A Servian Radical 
and Rusiophil, who spok*? with inspiration, delivered a violently irre¬ 
dentist harangue at a banquet in presence of M, Pcrsiani, the Russian 
Minister* He gave a list of tho countries to which Servian aspirations 
extend, but did not mention Macedonia. Some of those who were pre¬ 
sent cried out, ** Macedonia,” bat he refused to take the hint. Tho fact 
is that Russia regards Macedonia as an appendage to her future Bul¬ 
garian province, and tho Servian* mu^t, cherish no illusions on this 
point. It was unfortunate that the brush was not also passed over 
Macedonia, and some Austrian province, say l&lria, substituted in its 
stead* For Austria has received so many buffets during tho last few 
months that an extra cuff or two would not signify, whereas Russia 
says, "Hands off” from Macedonia. There were also sinshf omission* 
"Bulgaria” did not appear, though that country formed part of 
Czar Duahon's empire. Since King Milan y * abdication, Russia ]iuf> 
been encouraging the Servians in hostility to Bulgaria, andBoinc of 
them talk airily about a n■mttfffp for SUvnitEu* It is amusing to 
hear it assorted that if Austria had not inter vent'd after that battle 
the Servians would luivc made a triumphal progwJss to Sophia. If 
another fratriSidal conflict takes place, the result, assuming fair play, 
cannot bo a matti^r of doubt to ftnv one who knows the two armies. 
Rut even if Servia should w in, the spoils of victory would not be hers. 
It would be Sic fqs non roby.t agfiin. 

King Alexander arrived about half-past five ml the afternoon, 
accompanied by tho Regents Protich and Bolimarkovich* M. Ristich 
was reported to be ill and did not appear. Tho King, who has not 
yet reached hie thirteenth year, ia a pleasant, bright-looking little 
follow, with a winning smile and a face that sometimes lights up 
with a peculiar animation, though at other times it wears an absent 
and distracted expression,, such as one might expect in the case of a 
boy who spends the whole of his time in tho company of grown-up 
persons, King Alexander has no playmates ; a drive along tho 
dusty roads near Belgrad^f or a walk in the palace garden are his 
only recreations. The ruF^of his time is spent withTiis tiftors, who 
instruct him + in Latin, ‘"^nglish, French, German, mathematics and 
music* For mathematic^ ho hac a remarkable tasto f and when he 
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was but fqjttr years of ago he used to puttie his father's ministers 
with problenje which, they could not solve* The Eossovo celebrations 
must have brought some relief to the monotony of hie existence; hut 
oven during these days thti enormously long church services and the' 
continual round of ceremonies must have somewhat taxed his strength, 
<and more than once ho looked very weary, I wonder how many 
English school-boys* whto talk lightly of Ircing u as happy ae a king/' 
would bo able to endure a week of Xing JkWanieris hfo. 

The series of celebrations began with a funeral service in tho 
cathedral, which lasted until late 1 in the evening. I did not attend 
it, but retired early to reef* The window of my room overlooked a 
modest little mft which bore tho name of the u Gospodiu Gladstone,” 
und a picture of the eminent statesman with a most amiable expres¬ 
sion hung ovct the door, while groups of peasants eat below and 
sipped their ktnnortfza beneath the smiles of the grand old man. 
Mr* Gladstone's name is still venerated by the Christian populations 
of the Peninsula, On tho morning of the following day-—the live 
hundredth anniversary of Kossovo—the streets presented a .mo«t 
interesting spectacle aa vast crowds of peasants in. holiday dress 
streamed in from the surrounding country, A full choral service 
was celebrated in the cathedral at nine o'clock. The building is 
small, and there was only room for it limited congregation; but I 
was one of the fortunate, or rather unfortunate, few who obtained 
tiijmtfeuice. The service, which was inordinately long, was con¬ 
ducted by Archbishop Michael and tho lately restored Bishop 
Hieronymus of Kish, hath prelates wearing magnificent vostmonis 
deblock and silver with jewelled mitres. The ritual was most 
elftborattc* including endless ceremonies; and occasionally the cur^ 
tain of the altar-fsertom was drawn in order that tbe f congregation 
might net see the more mysterious parts of the performance. Books, 
relics, and images were handed round to be kissed; there was a con¬ 
stant putting on and off of vestments; an embroidered cloth was 
shaken over tho Archbishop’s head to illustrate the quaking of the 
earth at the Jiesurrcofion; and there was a continual waving of 
candelabra with lighted candles, much to the detriment of tho 
carpet. Then Archbishop Michael administered the J^ucharist to 
the young King, who, though evidently tired* followed tjie proceed¬ 
ings with the deepest interest* A procession was then formed, and 
w<r walked to where n platform had been erected in the open space 
in fronA of the cathedral. Hero another requiem was celebrated in 
presence of a vast crowd* which stood bareheaded beneath the burn, 
iug June sun; and the Archbishop, tJfeping to the yodhg King, 
delivered" a commemorative address remarflWble for its tone of loyalty, 
lie choso for his text the words, ** Thy suV shall no njore gu down, 

neither shall thy moon withdraw itself; Iot the Lord shall be thine 
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everlasting light, and the days of thy mounting ahull be ended ; fI 
and spoke eloquently of the former glories of the Servian race and 
its constancy to thfe national idea through centuries or misfortune, 
■lie invoked a blessing upon the souls of tha heroes of Eoe&qvq, and 
especially upon that* of Milo ah' Obilich* and held up Youk Brauko- 
vitih to everlasting exectafcion* As it was stated by London news- 
]supers that the Archbishop avoided mentioning Bong ^Alexander'a 
name, and that the QrnisHidxi gave Vise to much eommefit, I subjoin a 
translation of the conclusion of his address :— 

" May the memory of the horooti of Kosovo kindlo the patriotism of us their 
posterity; may thoir example teach ua to loyc our people and our Sovereign, 
uud to scorn and execrate traitors. May vre rally round our young rider* King 
Alexander, and mover permit a traitor to arise in our miclat. Ye immortal Jienoen 
f loft in the hcavonty kingdom, thou gr?at Czar Itfzor, fttul all yo who have 
fallen on the field of honour for the Cross and your country t look down upon 
your descendants, who insploro your mediation before the hoaxenly throne, and 
bedocch you to help them that the Servian ICmpiro may again bo renewed, mad 
that all the dismembered* irfirtkma of our race may bo united. (A murmur of 
applause ran through tho assembly at these words.) Peace be to your ashes, 
to hordes! May repose be granted to you in tho Servian Boil (Kubotc still 
belongs to Turkey), which has boon aaturated with your blood E May your 
righteous and patriotic souls live evermore in fbo enjoyment of parpetuul fcjjjcity, 
world without end E Amen," 

After tide one uui&t either conclude that the Archbishops political 
views have been much misrepresented, or else that if he Is, as is 
generally said, a jwiTlLsun of the l'rinee o£ Montenegro, he siuat be 
the very type of n consummate traitor* It was a tuuchmg.sighf to 
see the,young lad lintrniiig to tJnijs harangue, delivered by one who 
was his father 1 is worst enemy, and whom he has always been taught 
to regard us bitterly hostile to bis throne and his dynasty* 

During th* service funeral volleys were firc^Uby the troops, and a 
march past took place at its conclusion. There is good material in 
the Servian soldiers, but they are deficient in simirtdcss, and inferior 
to tho BulgarianE in physique and military bearing* In the after¬ 
noon the foundation ^one*of a monument to the slain at Ifossovo 
was laid in the central piazza of the town* The king, preceded by 
the archbishop and clergy and followed bv tlfb regents and ministers, 
walked to the spot, and was received with cries of “ Zivio I* 1 ' by the 
crowd, which had now reached enormous proportions. It was in¬ 
teresting to ace tho peasant women straining to catch a glimpse of 
their young sovereign, and to note the motherly expression of tfydi* 
faces. There was, of course, a long religious service, and thd stone 
was plentifntly aprinkjod with holy water by tho Archbishop before 
it was laid by the Zing, /tho silver trowel used on this occasion 
had met with an adventure. It was brought from .Belgrade in a 
Gladstone bag on the previous evening by one of the officials* but a 
passenger who came in the same tram took the bagdn mistake for 
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lii s own, It was by the merest accident that the official overheard 
this person* complaining in an inn that he had lost his bag, and. so 
the trowel was recovered in time for the ceremony. An oration* 
this time delivered hy a layman, concluded the day*s programme ; 
but as the evening wore on -ike crofrd of peasants in the streets 
showeS ^o diminution. They strollcd about* or sat round tables in 
the open air, enjoying *hemsolve» in their own quiet fashion, and 
drinking sundry beverages peculiar to the country, *There was no 
drunkenness, no horseplay, no loud laughter, no practical jukes ■ 
nothing, in fact* to remind one of h London crowd. It would amaze 
these simple people to sec how the festive Briton disports himself on 
I^ord Mayor** Bay or on the mad to the Derby. If they could 
witness Regent Street at midnight they would expect a descent of 
fire and brimstone before they could put up their quaint brown 
umbrellas. 

Next day the king hud the foundation-stone of a powder-factory 
in the neighbourhood of the town—by no means, I should say, an 
unmitigated blessing to the district—and in the evening he presided 
at a cold collation, which was served to about two hundred guests, in 
a kind of Eh&t. Many speeches were delivered, and one of them 
found special favour with the audience. 1L Pluto Kulakovski* the 
editor of a■'Wamfr journal, dwelt upon the sympathies of Russia for 
iServio, He spoke in Russian, and most of those present, not under- 
standing what *k£ said, 1 thought that the Czar’s health had been 
proposed* Jjoud cheers followed, and eui officer of high rank, who 
sat at the king's fable, left hie senfr and ordered the bund to play the 
Russian national anthem, which was uung by the whole company. 
It was fan audacious act to interfere thus with the programme 
approved by the Government, and the officer was informed that he 
would Iwf called to account for wbut he had done, but he replied that 
ho did not care what punishment he received* a* it was time that the 
world should know what was the real*feeling of Sorviu. After the 
king and moat of ,thc invited guests had left* a number of peasant* 
came in and seated themselves at the tables. One of them arose and 
proposed the health of Ring Milan and liis speedy return to Servia, 
-remarking some what naively that he him self, too, was lather of a 
boy of twelve, but that he did net think his farm would pijraper if he 
handed it over to his sou at present. Ili* words wore applauded by 
the*others- The incident was of no importance, hut taken in connec¬ 
tion w*tJi what had happened shortly before, it confirms # my impres¬ 
sion that the reaction in favour of Duseiu is ujainly confined to the 
* official find mercantile classes. The distribution of Russiaif gold has 
hardly reached Q the peasants. They are tt&ught by their priests to 
look up to Russia, but ecclesiastical influence is on the wane with 
the spread of education. All they want is light taxation; if possible, 
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no conscription; eecurity of property, and* above all, the inde¬ 
pendence of their country. These are the blessings for Vhich they 
look to the present Radical Government. And some of them are 
‘beginning to complain that their millennium has not yet arrived* 

The proceedings had hithertfi been of a mournful character, such 
as befits a commemoration of the dead; but our spirits begi^n to rise 
in anticipation of joys to come. At Kroflfcovatif ire Tyore sad; at 
Kmlievo we wfcre ta make'merry &nd rejoice. Tho dawn of the fol¬ 
lowing day found us cn route for the latter town. The weather, 
which had broken on the previous? day, had mended again, and the 
country looked fresh and^chnmiiug after the rein. I found myself 
seated with two friends in a primitive kind of wagon, which, how¬ 
ever, was much more comfortable than it looked. The road was 
crowded with every kind cf vehicle, but our driver, a prince among 
Jehus, was equal to every emergency. He sometimes displayed his 
talents in a way that was rather alarming; as, for instance, when he 
galloped his team down a hill in order to overtake a rival charioteer, 
and only pulled up when within a few feet of a ravine at the bottom. 
He rarely used the whip, but drew from u copious vocabulary m the 
occasion required. The Servian tongue is rich in expIhtiveB j and I 
may observe parenthetically that the Servian ladies, like the Roman 
matrons of old, make use of a phraseology exclusively'their own. 
The men, ns a rule, only swear, but the women curse. The impreca¬ 
tions of a Servian house wife in search of Insect? arc, I ano^ told,, 
absolutely appalling. Our horses were in excellent conjlititin, and 
surprisingly intelligent and willing, whisking tlieir tails aud prick¬ 
ing their ears as they intudcd their pace at the slightest worn from 
our skilful Automation, When lie wished Jo stimulate their 
energies, he laid, “Heath and mill fo you;when he wanted to 
coax them, he said, “ Little boy?.” * 

The road to Kndicvo lies through u country,of surpassing richness 
and beauty watered by the Morava, and surrounded on all sides by 
lofty mouutitms, CJiv either hand wore vineyards .and golden corn - 
fields, and tab luxuriant maize-plants, with great gourds thriving 
beneath their shade. Flux, too* was abundant-, and here und there 
green pastures were visible, sheltered by walnut trees rind*£loaaant . 
coppices of ,oak and chestnut* On the hillsides we could sco villages 
nestling closely amid groves of plum trees, the low rod-tiled roofs 
being almost wholly concealed from view ; and, in some cases, ihc 
houses were so widely scattered apurt that end could hardly "define j 
the limits of the rustic community. For the Servian peasant likes 
to have hfe domicile in the /fentro of his little estate ; and perhaps ho ' 
is none the worse off for'' not being too near to hia neighbour's 
dwelling, As wo advanced, the scenery became wilder and more 
romantic, until wo entered the little town of Trsfrhiik, which wo 
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found gaily decorated with flags and garlands of flowers. We 
crossed Iho^Morttva "by a bridge, which had been transformed into a 
kind of sylvan arcade by means of, green boughs ? and ascending a 
beautiful" wooded Talley -we came in sight of the monastery of* 
Luboetm, standing in the centre of rfh amphitheatre of lofty tills. 
Here we were received by Archbishop Michadl and the Archimandrite 
Duchicbj a splendid specimen of the Church militant, who had more 
than once exchanged the gown *for th£ swor4, ami had led an 
insurrection in Herzegovina with con epicuoua bravery. We inspedted 
the ancient Byzantine church, winch contains the sarcophagus of 
the Empress Militia* Numerous mediorvuk frescoes adorn the walls, 
but one of the figures has been almost destroyed by the peasants, 
who have taken away portions of the plaster to serve os charms. 

At Lubostin there was a scene which, more than anything I have 
ever witnessed, recalled visions of the golden ago. It was a mag¬ 
nificent Hummer dav, and tie ruvs of the noon-tide sun were 
streaming brightly through the foliage of the noble walnut trees 
which surround the monastery, Some thousand jxiuaantfl in holiday 
costume were scattered in groups beneath the shade, the brilliant 
hues^Df their*garments forming a pleasant contrast with the rich 
verdure of the greensward. They had come with their wagons and 
their oxen>;* and iho handsome sleepy-eyed animals were reposing 
hard by, chewing the cud of peace, and apparently as happy a^d 
fontented as tliek makers. Horses, too. bearing on their backs 
gorgeoa^y^ coloured rugs, oil which their riders ilecp at night 

* when they undertake long journeys, were standing beneath the 
trees \ lambs and sucking-pigs were turning on wooden spits over 
pine-wood fires ; ^rudely made picturesque country carta were 
being ’Utilised as pantries and wine cellars, and I tjuw an eccle¬ 
siastical ^dignitary in his robes pushing one of them under a shed. 
Wo approached *eome,of the pic-nic parties and found they ware 
enjoying excellent fare—roost lomh, brown and white bread, 
both of good quality, very palatable cheeky, good wine and 
kotriofiitzrt, a liqueur brewed from barley. The people were most 
hospitable, offering ns 1 et\are of their repast with a courtesy and 

, frankness which was very winning, for they are unaceuettfcned to the 
exi^mcF "2^social superiors, anti feel none of the waitpaine hottte 
t n \% % rtffieial distinctions of rank, The costumes of the men 
wwotu v^Jany cases very handsome, their homespun jackets being 

* cnrk^Jered w ith silver, their waistcoats tastefully worked in flowered 
patterns of silk, and their worsted stockings showing wonderful 

* varieties of design in brilliant eoIouringV The dress of the women 
was scarcely as picturesque, but very effective in the distance, owing 
lu iko brightness of its hues; muny of them wore yellow silk hand* 
kerchiefs round their heads and strings of coins in their hair. It 
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would eee^Bfl though the Servian women exhausted thair msthetic 
faculties in the adornment of their lords, They arc ^Attiotj than 
their Bulgarian Bisters, but nature, in the ease of holh nations, seems 
* to have lavished most of her favours on the men. It was impossible 
to look upon these sturdy countrymen, with their w£ll*nouriflhed 
frames and contented faces, without reflecting that Bum^thing at 
least may be said for a system of peasant, proprietary *, They have 
each of thenl % small estate of least nine acres, ’rf’hich they arc 
forbidden to sell or pledge; and if they want more land they can 
easily obtain a grunt from the Government i£ they can give satisfactory 
proofs of industry. Sometimes they work together in associations oi 
families, or mdrugm ; and this system of practical socialism has been 
found so advantageous, owing to the pressure exerted upon the idle, 
that the Government encourages it by remissions of taxation and 
military service, I3ut there is a difficulty, I regret to say, Ln induc¬ 
ing the women'to live together in peace. The land is fertile, and 
supplies the modest wants of the Servian peasant without oxacting 
any great amount of labour; he has time for a holiday such as this— 
in the middle of the harvest, and for many more besides. It seems 
deplorable to our commtjreml instinct that the most Should n&t he 
made out of the soil; but there is really no reason why the Servian 
peasant should bo richer than he cares to be* He ih happy, and that 
is enough. And it would he rash to assert that the average of hap¬ 
piness ia lower in this sunny land of ease aild plenty than in a oar-* 
tain island in the far north-west, where, amid fogs qnd*smoke, 
millions'toil unceasingly for wealth they have no time to enjoy, and 
Mammon and Respectability are as gods, with Mrs. Gmudy for their 
urchpriestess. Thorp is ft kindly rcasoimblemeBa—shull L say a 
flttfi&ian ch&rity P—in the habits and even ki the laws of these 
unsophisticated jieopJe ■ they huve not yet Won hardenet? by the 
greed of gain and the daily sight, of poverty aj*d rags amid enormous 
wealth. The village inn, for instance, iu open free at night to the 
poor wayfarer ; he is neither driven to the,nearest haystack for shel¬ 
ter and then prosecuted for trespass, nor is he unrated for the crime 
of having ft no visible meuns of subsistence/* There are no beggars 
in Scrwa, for the blind and the maimed earn their living aa village , 
minstrels, jin.d the healthy and strong find abundant occupation, and 
eon .become landowners if they will. Mrs. Grundy would not 
approve of the Servian peasants ; but they are nearer to the king4° ,M 
of heaven than she is. It is interesting, as we stand on the threshold 
of the twentieth cenfayy, to follow the life and manners of these last 
survivoTflfof a patriarchal fl&e— > 


it 
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The King remained some lime at the monastery and prated at ihe^. 
tomb of the Empress Militzs. He then proceeded with Archbishop 
Michael to 'fee villa of General BcHtnarkovich, which is situated 
close to the hatha of Vraaiz, the Aix-Ies-Bains of Servia. Hero a ' 
number of Kttle pagans were r admIttM into the Orthodox Church, 
for the general had sworn that none of his children should he 
baptised unfil the return of the Archbishop, Most of our party, 
however, went'on to Kralievo, the Nearest ’town to thtf monastery of 
Zicha, where the anointment of the young King was to take place. 
The road led through a country i£o thickly overgrown with trees as 
to resemble a vast forest, with fine mountains rising in tho back¬ 
ground. Kralievo lies in the picturesque valley of the Ibar, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Morava. The streets have been laid out with the utmost 
regularity, radiating from a wide open space in the centre, which 
forms an exact circle. They are infinitely cleaner and better paved 
thud tho&e of Belgrade. The little town is prettily planted with 
acacias, magnolia*, and pine-trees, and is overlooked by ranges of 
mountains, on which bonfires burned at night, 

In the afternoon of the following duy the King made his entry on 
foot iitfo the town, iiow t filled with un immense concourse of peasants, 
and gaily decked with festoons and flags. Before him marched the 
inevitable £tjg, which I think must he a familiar spirit scut to spoil 
the dignity of human pageants; and in front of the dog was a 
chicken; which finding ho rest for the sole of her foot among the 
crowd, was 5 compelled to head the procession. The King sr‘eased to 
have recovered from tho fatigue of tho long ceremonials at Krushe- 
vat 2 , and smiled brightly and pleasantly .to tho people as they 
saluted him w ith cries of "Zivio ! " He proceeded to the School of 
Agriculture, which Lacl been prepared for his recaption. Tu j jk e 
manner tft Krushevatz the principal school Is ad been transformed 
into a palace. Tt speaks well for the Servians that the schools arc 
usually the finest building** in their town*. At night there w as a 
torchlight procession, and the peasants assembled in the circular 
piazza and danced the ftoto around several fires. The scone was very 
animated and striking. r 

* The event of the following day was the arrival of M. Porsinui, the 
Russian Minister. The diplomats at Belgrade wore in tho + dark a* to 
M. PerriuTti’a fnovements, and his intended arrival had only been 
unuja known in Kralievc the night before. The Ruesophil party, 
however, were equal to the occasion. Twenty carriages conveying 
tome of the principal citizens wore sent to mqpt tho Russian envoy 

f at the boundary of the district; several ^hornl societies Assembled 
before tho house which had been prepared for him and sang tho 
Russian national hymn as he approached, and a considerable crowd 
cheered loudly* until M. Persian! appeared on a balcony and made a 
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short speech., I was not present on this occasion, but wishing ta 
judge of the demeanour of the people for my self, I atoesd among a 
crowd of peasants who had assembled in the efternotfli before the 
, royal residence in order to see H. Persian! arrive in state to pay hi a 
respects to the King- The Russian Minister and his first secretary 
drove up in royal carriages attended by the King's aides-d6*camp 
and escorted by a troop of cavalry. Somg of the peasants lifted 
their hats, hut an attempt to get# up a cheer failed, as there was no 
enthusiasm. This confirms my opinion that the peasants are un¬ 
touched by the zeal for Russia wtyich prevails in ether sections of 
Servian society. ■ During this and the following day M* Persian! 
was a very conspicuous personage ; and it was fortunate for some of 
bis diplomatic colleagues that their orders to attend the anointment* 
came too late* I confess I should hare somewhat resented tho 
assignment of an inferior phico to the Minister who so worthily 
represents the Queen of England at Belgrade* At night a banquet 
was given in honour *of M. Porsmni by tho King, to whom he had 
already delivered an autograph letter ffom the Czar, 

At daybreak all the visitors at Kmlievo and nearly all the inhabi¬ 
tants had taken the road for Zicha. * The ancient cb*irch, in jvhich 
seven formrr monarch s of Servia were either crowned or anointed, 
stands among rich meadows and beautiful wooded hiUe^at the dis¬ 
tance of two miles from the town* Tbe nave is in ruins; but the 
chancel is in gotnl preservation, with the exception of the figures in 
fresco on the walls, the eyes of which were put out by the'Turks 
after the suppression of Karugeorge’s revolt, ITere St. SaVa uuointod ' 
his brother Stephen first king of Servia more thou a thousand yours 
ago. There are seven doors in the building, through each of which 
a newly crooned king has passed ; and un eigljtE aperture has been 
made through which, King Alexander was led after he Jaud been 
anointed. As the young kiug* with M* Persian! 01 ? his right* passed 
up the grassy elope on which the church is built, Archbishop Michael, , 
in robes of silver brocade bordered with gold, descended with the 
clergy to meet hiifi. He bestowed a kiss—was it the kiss, or the 
rich foliage around that reminded me thut*moment of the garden 
of Gethsemanc P-—upon the poor lad, who was obliged to gs through - 
all this ordeal fasting because he could not otherwise receive the 
Eucharist kfter being anointed ; and then led the way into the church. 
The king took his place on a dais beneath a kftid of stall, tbe clergy 
being on his right, and M. Persiani on hie left, between him and * 
the Regents. Tho service consisted of endless ceremonies, including 
the kieeiftg of hooks and rolice and tho recitation of the Creed by the* 
young king ; and after it had lasted about an hogr the, Bishop of 
Nish advanced, and taking the King by tho hand led him to Arch¬ 
bishop Michael, who stood in the doorway of the screen wearing a 
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inifcre resplendent with jewels. The King kiAaod the effigies of 
saints on either hand of the Archbishop, who then anointed him 
with holy oil from Palestine on the forehead, hands, elbows, and, Lis 
tunic Wing opened, on the breast The Bishop of Nish and the 
Archimandrite Dnchich then led him hack to his stall. It was an 
Impressive and indeed a sad scene; for one could not hut remember 
timt thiS young boy was now almost at the mercy of the so ecclesias¬ 
tics, whom he had Intherto learned to look upon 03 outlaws, or at 
least as men tainted with treasonable designs. Archbishop Michael 
is now the most powerful man i*i the kingdom. He is the typo of 
an Oriental prelate, courteous, dignified, find venerable; but in the 
studied benignity of Lis countenance there lurks tm expression of 
. obstinate determination, and there Is a restless shiftiness in his polo 
fdue eyes. 

As I looked -upon the group which stood around I could not help 
reflecting that there are stern realities in Servian political life. Next 
to the Regents stood General Grnlch, an lionet upright statesman, 
whose former feeling* toward* Russia may be judged from the fact 
that he fought as a volunteer on the side of the Poles in 1860. 
Clo#$ by worn M. Gersich, Minister of Justice, and M. Pera Todore- 
vich, once lender of the Radicals, both of whom wore condemned to 
death for their participation in flic Timok Yalloy in&urreetion, during 
which three hundred peasants were judicially murdered by sentence 
of couft-martkl v because they forcibly resided being disarmed by 
therfioyemmenb Here, too, was M. Tuudbanovitx, t he Minister of 

1 

the Interior, who had alec been sentenced to death ut tho same time, 
H. Tfeuahanovitx ie perhaps the most remarkable man in *Servia. 
Ho Is an "extreme Radical and a violent, demagogue; but perhaps 
the enjoyment of *ofHce has moderated Ills xcai. He Eras President 
of the Great Skuplschma during thp recent constitutional crisis, but 
fchcrfly+before it he went over to King Milan on the divorce ques¬ 
tion. He began life as a tobacconist, and perhaps It would have 
been better if he had continued to pursue his peaceful calling, for as 
a politician he does not scorn to be trusted even by Lis own friends. 
His recent attempts toiget the army under his control have not met 
. the approbation of his colleagues. The army well kiowu be 
devoted to King Milan, and the Radical leaders look on it with sus¬ 
picion. At il*!: elections they promised to disband it and to restore 
the old system of a peasant militia, which, however, would he utterly 
useless for the purposes of modem warfare. M. Taushunovitz, fall¬ 
ing to Obtain the control of the army, Lob supplied arms to thirty 
t thousand peasants with the ostensible object ol assisting them to put 
down brigandage, though he continually assure# newspaper corre¬ 
spondents that there are not forty brigands in the country. Whether 
those .thirty thousand peasants will be led by Russian officers against 
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Bulgaria, or used to resist a coap de muitt with the army on the part 
of King Milan, time Trill reveal It is rumoured that Jk Taushane- 
vitis while m opposition hired a gang of assassins to murder M. 

< Garoshanino. - That eminent statesman did not of course appear at 
Zicha, hut another leader of the now extinct Progressist party was 
there. Among thodo who stood around there was riot one wham the 
young King's eye sought out with greater afteotion.thau hfo father^ 
trusted Jriant^ M, Mijeitcutieh, learned and accomplished Presi¬ 
dent of the Servian* Academy. 4 

The King had hardly been unedited when the nerves of the con¬ 
gregation were disturbed by the thunder of artillery, accompanied 
by the sound of falling glass, as one of the windows of the church 
fell In* A telegram was handed by one of the Regents to M. Per¬ 
sian!, who gave it to tho King. A bright smile passed over the 
boy’s weaiy face us ho read it. It waa from King Milan. A pause 
was now made, and the King was taken into the open air and given 
some wine. The CGsaraoiuea then went on for another hour, but I 
remained outside the ehurch admiring the picturesque crowd of 
peasants and the lovely scenery. At length the King appeared, 
accompanied by M + Rersiam, and proceeded to a p,Yiliou the 
adjoining meadow, in which he stood with the Russian Minister on 
his right and Archbishop Michael nnf his left, tht^llegejits standing 
behind him. Deputation a from every district in the country then 
passed by and cheered, and afterwards the ty*oops marched p^st. M. 
Persian I, who hud shaken hand* with Archbishop Michael* in-front 
of the young King, now assum'd a very prominent portion, and it* 
looked aa if there was already a Russian Resident at the Court of 
Belgrade. When tho "King left for Krulievo M. Perslani followed 
in the maxt 4 carriage with a separate escort. - the afternoon two 
thousand persons sat down to a repast under an enormftue booth 
niixde of branches of trees; the King was present, and the Czar's 
health was drunk amid loud cheers. A great torchlight procession, 
with dancing and fireworks, followed in the evening. 

The King went *bl* noxt day to visit some monasteries and other 
places connected with t he ago of Kossovo, butjbr moat of us the festival 
had concluded* It was u relief that everything had passed off well, for 
the air bad. been filled with rumours, and some kind of catastrophe’ 
was feared by many. "When the King returned to Belgrade a few days 
afterwards he was received with a great show*of enthusiasm, for the 
loyal were encouraged by the fact that the Archbishop had pledged * 
himself to support the Obrenavich dynasty, and the effect of the 
Czar’s tcjj&at to tWrfmce of Montenegro was to some extent lieu-* 
tralised* ’ 

It is not within the scope of this article to discuss the political 
situation in Kervii, except in so far as it has becn^ affected jn' the 
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celebrations I have described. One result of the Ko^aovo festival bus 
been to cofcfinti the Ohrenovioh'dynady; another, and apparently ti 
contrary one, has been to enhance, for a while at least, the influence 
of Russia. It cannot be denied that 31. Perriani hfia scored a great* 
success for his master. Rut in w^ut direction will Russian influence 
he exerted f The festival of Kqseoyo has taken place, as it were, at 
the pond: where.two ti^es join, that of reaction against Austria, and 
that of irredentist Chauvinism. # The Ikiaaophil demonstrations to 
which it has given rise should not, perhaps, be treated too seriously. 
Rut the Servians arc uji imaginative people, and they may be led into 
some foolhardy enterprise in which Rusei^ need not necessarily he 
compromised, but in which Montenegro end Greece may be persuaded 
to join. Russia's first object is to expel Prince Ferdinand from 
Bulgaria.; this has been the invariable and vital condition In. every 
overture she has made to the Bulgarians during the last two years. 
There arc always chances in war, and even another Bulgarian 
triumph might prove as fatal to Prince Ferdinand as Slivnitra for 
Prince Alexander* And what would be Ike result to fiervia P She 
would have plucked the chestnuts from the fire—“that is all. 

Tie best 3?ope for Servin'lira in the strong common sense of her 
peasant does. The peasant h want peace and good government, and 
will not, J think, allow themselves to be led astray by the noisy 
politicians of the towns. To them the “ Servian Idea ” is an idea and 
nothing more. f Thc 3 F love their and legendary loro; but they 

woflM rather enjoy their little estates in peace than light for the 
empire of Stephen Dushnn. They do not want any more Russian 
officers, for the memory of TeherciuicfPa volunteers is odious to 
them* They Imvp now a democratic Government which they can 
influence, and th£y 4 will soon begin to claim security for their lives 
and property and a more economical and efficient administration. It 
is the plain duty*of their rulers to provide them with this and to give 
up airy schemes of empire for the present. 

Nevertheless the Koeoovo celebration his given a great impulse to 
the progress of Paneerbism and the Servian lien; and it is possible 
that in her present fit of ambition Send a may allow hcraelf to bo 
deluded <hy Russian promises of territorial extension* A useful 
corrective to hcT severe attack of Russom&nla aggravated by Chau¬ 
vinism might he found in the reflection that hated Austria can, and 
perhaps one day will,‘offer her more than anything Russia means to 
give her* The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina has never been 
popular cither with the Germans or the Hungarians of the Dual 
Empire, and if Austrian statesmen could only^ount on $ friendly 
and consistent attitude on the part of Servia in the future, the cession 
of these provinces to her might yet take place. Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina may prove a trump-card in the hand dl Austria* But the 
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transfer would be impOMiblji while Servifi temaina m her prwent 
condition, Austria has herself to thank for much of the ill-feeling 
now displayed towards her, for she has made many mistakes in her 
" dealings with Sarvia. But tljp tide will funf once Buraia begins to 
provoke the country by arrogant interference in its affairs; and if ft 
"be true that ^history repeats itself, she will do so before loig t But 
something more than a rapprochement of feeling between*Austria and 
Servia is necessary/ Bosnia and Herzegovina have latterly made 
remarkable progress under Auslrjpn rule; the revenue receipts, for 
instance, of the former province have increased from 3*000,000 florins 
in 1880 to 0,000,000 florins in tbo last year, notwithstanding a diminu¬ 
tion of taxation. To give those provinces to Servia as she is would 
be to chock their prosperity and to hand them over to barbarism. It 
is hard to believe that backward, dirty, malodorous Bel grade is 
destined to become the capital of a great Balkan empire when one 
sees the energetic citizens of Sophia spending &is millions of francs 
on draining, lighting, and otherwise improving their town. Bulgarian 
Common Sense is a dangerous competitor with the Servian Idea for 
the future mastery of the Peninsula. ■ Bulgaria is carving her 
future while Servia is building castles in the air. It y'Ould be well 
for the Servians to take a leaf from th£ hook of lk^ vigonous young 
nationality beside them, uud to remember that improvement at home 
will sooner or later he followed by expansion ^brosA * 
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It was on the afternoon of the Feast of Ptntpcost that news of the 
death of Charles the Kintk went abroad promptly* To his successor 
the day became a sweet one, to be noted unmistakably by various 
pious and other observances ; and it was on a Whit-Sunday after¬ 
noon that curious Parisians had the opportunity of listening to one 
who, as if with some intentional new version of the sacred event then 
commemorated, had a great deal to say concerning the Spirit; 
above all, of the freedom, the independence of its operation* The 
speaker, though underBtood_ to bo a brother of the Order of St* 
Uominio, hud not been present at the muss—the usual university 
mass, Dc Spirrfu Saucto, *oid to-day according to the natural 
course of* the season in the chapel of the Sorbonne, by tbe Italian 
Bishop of Paris. It was the reign of the Italians just then, a doubly 
rqjyipil, soinewlial morbid, somewhat ash-coloured, Italy in France, 
more Italian still. Men of Italian birth, “to Ibe great suspicion oi 
simple people?/' swarmed in Paris, already ** flightier, less constant, 
than the girouettes on its steeples," and. it was love for Italian 
fashions that had brought king and courtiers bore to-day, with great 
icktij as they said, friassed and starched, in the beaiftiful, minutch 
considered dress of the moment, preying the university into a per¬ 
haps not unmerited* background ; for tbe promised speaker, about 
whom tongues had been busy, not on^y in the Latin quarter, had 
come from Italy. In an age in which all things about which 
Parisians much cared must be Italian there might bo a hearing for 
Italian philosophy. Courtiers nt least would understand Italian, 
and this speaker was rumoured to possess in perfection aU the curious 
arte of his native language* -And of all the kingly qualities of 
Henry's youth, the^single one that bad held by him was that gift oi 
aloquence, which he was able also to value in others—inherited perhaps; 
iof m all tho contemporary and subsequent historic gossip about his 
mother, the two things certain are, that the hands credited with ko 
much mysterious ill-doing were fine ones, and that she wfts an admir¬ 
able speaker 

Bruno himself telle us, long after he had withdrawn himself from 
it, that the tnoimtrtic life promotes the freedom of the intellect by its 
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silence and self-concentration, The prospect of such freedom suffi¬ 
ciently explains why a young man who, however well found in 
worldly and parsosahl advantages, was conscious above all of great 
f intellectual poefiessfrtfis, and of fastidious spirit also, with a remark- 
able distaste for the vulgar, should have espoused poverty, chastity, 
obedience, in a Dominican cloister. What liberty of mind may 
really come to in buck places, what daring new departures it may 
suggest to tUfe striatly monastic ttmper, is exemplified by the dubious 
add dangerous mysticism of men like John of Parma and Joachim 
of Flora, reputed author of the tew “ Everlasting Gospel/' strange 
dreamers, in a world of* sanctified rhetoric, of that later dispensation 
of the spirit, in which all law must have passed away j or again by 
a recognised tendency in the great rival Order of St. Francis, in 
the so-called " spiritual ” Franciscans, to understand the dogmatic 
words of faith with a differ cure* 

The three convent# in which Bruno lived successively, at Naples, at 
Citta di Campagna* and finally the Mincrta at Itome, developed 
freely, we may suppose, all the mystic qualities of a gimlus in which, 
from the first, a heady southern imagination took the head. But it was 
from beyond conventional bounds ho would look for tho sustenance, the 
fuel, of an ardour horn or bred witlun them. Ain id such artificial 
religious stillness the air itself becomes generous ifi undertones. Tho 
vain young monk (vain of course!) would feed his vanity by puzzling 
the good, sleepy heads of tho average sons of^Dommic wjj}i h» 
neology, putting new wine into old bottles, touching tham* their own* 
business—tho new, higher, truer sense of the mf&t familiay terms, 
the chapters they road, the hymns they sang, above all, ae it hap¬ 
pened, every word referred to the Spirit,^the'reign of the Spirit, 
it# excellent freedom. Ife would soon pass beyond the utmost limits 
of his brethren l s sympathy, bfiyond the largest and freest interpre¬ 
tation those words would bear, to thought* and words on an alto¬ 
gether different plane, of which the full scope was only to be felt in 
certain old pagan writers, though approached, perhaps* at first, as 
having a kind of natural, preparalory kinship with Scripture itself. 
The Dominicans would seem to have hacf well-stocked,^ liberally- 
selected, flbravies; and this curious youth, in that ago of restored 
letters* T^ad eagerly, easily, and very soon came to the kernel of a 
difficult old author—-Plotinus or Halo j to the purpose of thinkers 
older still, surviving by glimpses only in the books of others—Empedo v 
cles* Pythagoras, who hadtmjeyed the original diviue sense el things 
above all* Parmenides, that most ancient asaertor of Gkxl’s identity 
with th$ world. Tho affinities, the unity, of the visible und the in« 
visible, of earth and heaven, of all things whatever/with each other, 
through the consciousness, the person, of God the Sprit, who was at 
every moment of infinite time, in every atom of fciatfcer, at every 
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point of infinite space* ay! everything in turn: that doctrine— 

taftfeii ftbtojfa Itatiiim^vniA in oil its vigour there, a hardy growth 
out of the very heart of nature, interpreting itaelf to congenial 
minds with all the fulnessof primitive utterance. A big thought! 
yet suggesting, perhaps* from- the fiiit, in still, small* immediately 
practical*, voice, some possible modification of* a freer way of taking* 
certain moral pfbeepts :*fluy ! a primitive morality* congruous with 
thtwe larger primitive ideas* the larger survey^ the tearlier, more 
liberal air. 

Returning to this ancient " pantheism," after so long a reign of a 1 
seemingly opposite faith, Bruno unfalteringly assorts fi the vision of 
all things in God" to be the aim of all metaphysical speculation, as 
of all inquiry into nature i the Spirit of God, in countless variety of 
forms, neither above* nor* in any way* without* hut intimately within, 
all things—really present, with equal integrity, in the sunbeam 
ninety millions o£ miles long* and the wandering drop of water as it 
evaporates therein. The divine consciousness would have the saitfc 
relation to the production of things, us the human intelligence to the 
production of true thoughts concerning them, Nay l those thoughts 
are themselves God in man ; a louft, there, loo, of his assisting Spirit* 
who, in truth, creates all things in and by his own contemplation 
of them* ^or Kim, us for man in proportion as man thinks truly, 
thought and being arc identical, and things existent only in so far 
us they'are known. Delighting in itself, in the sense of its own 
energy, ‘this sleepless, capacious, fiery intelligence* evokes all the 
orders of nature* all the revolutions of history* cycle upon cycle, in 
over new typos. And God the Spirit* the soul of the world* being 
really identical wr^ his own soul, Bruno, as ike universe shapes 
itself to his reason,imagination* ever more and Tnore articu¬ 
lately* shares also the divine joy in that process of the format!on of 
true Ideas, which is rea T Iy parallel to the process of creation* to the 
evolution of things. In a certain mystic sense* which some In every 
age of the world have understood* he* too* is creator, himself actually 
a participator in the creative function* And hy such a philosophy* 
li-g assuror us, it wus his experience that the soul is greatly ex- 
. phuAfcd: cow quest a filomfia fanima, mi & aygmndiwc: mi te mapiifica 
f mUtidto ! h 

For, with characteristic largeness of mind, Bruno accepted this 
i theory in the whole range of its consequences. Its more immediate 
corollary was the famous axiom of 14 indifference*'* of " the coinci¬ 
dence of contraries." To the eye of God, to the philosophic vision 
f through which God sees in man* nothing is really alien fftjm Him. 
The difference# of things, and above all, those distinctions which 
schoolman and priests* old ox now* Roman or. Reformed* had invented 
tor themselves,*would be lost in the length and breadth of the philo¬ 
sophic survey ; nothing, in itself* either great or small; and matter* 
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certainly, in all its various forms, not evil but divine. Could one 
choose or reject thU or that ? If God the Spirit had made, nay ! 
waa, all things indifferently, then, matter and spirit* the spirit and 
* the flesh, heaven and earth* freedom and necessity* the first and the 
last, good and evil, would bft superficial rather than substantial 
differences. Only, were* joy and sorrow also to bo added ti^ t£e list 
of phenomena really coincident or indiileiwnt, m 4ome, intellectual 
kinsmen of Bimno h^ve denied tbfey should P 

?he Dominican brother wiis nt no distant day to break far enough 
away from the election, the Roemiflg ** vocation” of his youth, yet 
would remain always, and under all circumstances, unmistakably a 
monk in some predominant qualities of temper. At first it was 
only by way of thought lhut ho asserted his liberty—delightful, 
lute-found privilegetraversing* in mental journeys, that spacious 
circuit, as it brake away before him at every moment into ever-new 
horizons. Kindling thought and imagination at once* the prospect 
draws from him cries rtf joy, a kind of religious joy, as in some new 
“canticle of the creatures/* a new monkish hymnal or antiphonary, 
" Nature" becomes for him a sacred term. u Conform thyself to 
Nature”—with what sincerity, what'enthusiasm* \Aat religious 
fervour, be enounces the precept, to others, to himself 1 Becovering, 
ae he fancie*, a certain primeval sense of Deity broadcast*&n things, 
in which Pythagoras and other inspired theorists of early Greece 
had abounded* in his hands philosophy becomes *f poem, a sacred 
]jocm, as it had been with them. That Bruno himself* ifl 41 the 
enthusiasm of the idea/* drew from his axiom of the "indifference of 
contraries ” the practical consequence which is in very deed latent 
there, that be was ready to sacrifice to the antinomiamsm, which is 
ecrtain|y u part of its rigid logic, the purities of his youth for 
instance, there is no proof. The service, the sacrifice, he is rfttdy to 
bring to the great light that has dawned ft>£ him,‘which occupies 
hid entire conscience with the cerise of his responsibilities to it, is 
that of days and nigh^ spent in eager study* of a plenary, disinter¬ 
ested utterance of the thoughts that arise in him* at any hazard, at the 
price, stw I of martyrdom. The work of th6 divine Spirit, as he 
conceives it,'exalts, inebriutea him, till the scientific apprehension 
seems to take the place of prayer, sacrifice* communion. It would 
be a mistake* bo holds, to attribute to the human s&ul capaditieft 
merely passive or receptive. She* loo, possesses* not less than t&c- 
soul of the world* initiatory power, responding with the free gift of 
a light and heat that ee^m her own. 

Yet a naioro so opulently endowed can hardly have been lacking 
in purely physical ardours, llis pantheistic belief tbn* the Spirit of 
God was in all things, was not inconsistent with, might encourage, a 
keen and restless eye for the dramatic details of life and character 
for Immunity in all its visible attractiveness, since there* too, in 
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truth, divinitj lurJcs, From thoss first fair days of early Greek 
speculation* love had occupied a largo place in the conception of 
philosophy; and in after days Bruno Was fond of developing, like 
Plate, like the Christian- platonist, combining something of the * 
peculiar temper of each, the analogy between intellectual enthusiasm 
and the Rights of physical love, with an Animation which shows 
clearly enough the reality of hia experience in the lat^pr. The 
JSnici Fvrori /his hook of books,^iedicatSd to Philip Sidney, who 
would be no stranger to such thoughts, presents a singular blending 
of verso and prose, after the maitncr of Dante's Vita Ifu&wh. The 
supervening philosophic comment reconsiders those earlier physical 
impulses which had prompted the sonnet in voluble Italian, entirely 
to %he advantage of their abstract, in corporeal equivalents. Yet 
if it is after all but a prose comment, it betrays no lack of the 
natural stuff out of which such my*lie transferences must bo made. 
That there is no single namo of preference, no Beatrice or Laura, by 
no means proves the young nrnn’s earlier desires merely H Platonic ; ,r 
and if the colours of lovo inevitably lose a little of their force and 

-V 

propriety by such deflection, the intellectual purpose as certainly 
rinds* its opportunity thereby, in the matter of borrowed fire otid 
wings. A kind of old, scholastic pedantry creeping hack over the 
ardent yovtlr 1 n4to had thrown it oif so defiantly {tie if Lovo himself 
went in for a degree at the University) Bruno develops, under 
-Lhc ma&k of amdroue vfirse, all the various stage* of abstraction, by 
which, As the last step of u long ladder, the mind attains actual 
lf unLLoft^ 1 For, as with the purel} - religious mystics, union, tha 
mystic union of souls with each other und their Lord, nothing 
less than union between the contempiator ancj the contemplated— 
the reality, or the tense, or at least the name of it-**-was always at 
hand* r Whence that instinctive tendency, if not from the Creator of 
things himself, who r has doubtless prompted it in the physical 
uni verse, ns in man ? How familiar the thought that the whole 
creation longs far God, the soul as the hartjor the water-brooks ! 
To unite oneself to the infinite by breadth and lucidity of intellect, 
to enter, by that admirable faculty, into eternal life—this was the 
+ true vocation of the spouse, of the rightly amorous soul—“Atilosofia 
e neoeeeario amorc*" There would be degrees of progress therein, as of 
com# also of relapse ; joys and sorrows, therefore* And, in inter¬ 
preting these, the philosopher, whose intellectual ardours have 
superseded religion and love, is still a lover and a monk* ni the 
influences of the convent, the heady, sweet r incense, the pleading 
sounds, the sophisticated light and air, the exaggerated itumour of 
gothic carveiu, the thick stratum of pagan sentiment beneath 
(“Santa Maria aopra Minerva 1 are indelible in him- Tears, 
sympathies, tender inspirations, attraction, repulsion, drynese, zeal 
desire, recollection : he finds a place for them all: knows them a l 
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well in their unaffected simplicity, while h<? seeks the secret and 
secondary, or, as he fancies, the primary, form and purport of each, 

A light on actual life, or mere barren scholastic eubtlety,nevor 
before hod the pantheistic doctrine been developed with such com¬ 
pleteness, never before connected with so large a sense of nature, so 
large a promise of the knowleJge of it as it really is. The eyijB that 
had not been wanting to visible humanity turned with equal liveli¬ 
ness on the natural world in that region flf hie birth, where all its 
force and colour is Twofold. JfaSire is not only a thought in the 
divine mind; it is also the pcrpej^ml energy of that mind, which, 
ever identical with itself, puts forth and absorbs in turn all the 
successive forms of life* of thought, of language even. But what 
seemed like striking transformations of matter were in truth only a 
chapter, a clause, in the great volume of the transformations of the 
Spirit To that mystic recognition that all is divine bad succeeded 
a realisation of the largeness of Ike field of concrete knowledge, the 
infinite- extent of till there was actually to know, Winged, fortified, 
by this central philosophic faith, the student proceeds to the reading 
of nature, led on from point to point by manifold lights, which will 
surely strike on him, by the way, froij’i the intelligence in it, apeak- 
ing directly, sympathetically, to the intelligence in him. The Earth's 
wonderful animation, as divined by ene who anticipates by a whole 
generation the t( philosophy of experience: ’* in thatTTftib bold, flighty, 
pantheistic speculation became tangible matter of fact. Here was 
the needful book for man to read, the full revelation, the 'Availed 
story of that one universal mind, struggling, emerging; - tbrough p 
shadow, substance, manifest spirit, in various orders of being—-the 
veritable history of God> And nature, together with the true 
pedigree and evolution of man also, his gradual issue front it, was 
still oil to learn. The delightful tangle of things! it would be the 
delightful task of man's thoughts to disentangle that* Already 
Bruno hud measured the space which Bacon would till, with room 
perhaps for Darwin alacw That. Deify is everywhere, like all such 
abstract proposition is a two-edged force, depending for its practical 
effect on the mind which admits it, on the peculiar perspective of 
that mind* To Dutch Spinosa, in the next century, faint,^consump¬ 
tive r with a hold on external things naturally faint, the theorem* 
that G-od^as in oil things whatever, annihilating, their differences 
suggested a somewhat chilly withdrawal from, the contact of alt alike. 
In Bruno* eager and impassioned, an Italian of tho Italians, it arokc^ 
a constant, inextinguishable appetite for every form of experience—a 
fear, b& of the one sin •possible, of limiting, if or oneself or another, tha^ 
great efream flowing for thirsty souls, that wide pasture set ready 
for the hungry heart, * 

Considered from the point of view of a minute observation o£ 
nature, the Infin ite might figure as "the infinitely little;" no blade 
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of grass being like anther, as there was no limit to tho complexities 
of an atom of tarih,„ cell, sphere, within Iphero. But the earth 
itself, hitherto Beemingly the privileged centre of a very limited 
universe, was, after all, itself hut an atom in on infinite world of 
starry space, then lately 'displayed to the ingenuous intelligence, 
which the telescope wa@ one day to verify to bodily eyes. For if 
Brnno mpet needs look forward to the future, to Bacon, for adequate 
knowledge of tM earth— L lhe infinitely little; he looked back, grate¬ 
fully, to another daring mind, wbifth hod already put the earth into 
its modest place, and opened tho full view of tho heavens* If God 
is eternal, then, the universe is infinite and worlds innumerable. 
Yes! one might well have supposed what reason now demonstrated, 
indicating those endless spaces which sidereal science would gradually 
occdjiy, an echo of the creative word of God himself. 


“ QuI mnmuero numoro imiumeionmi noxmna elicit,” 

That the stars are suns: that the earth is in motion: that tho 
earth is of like stuff with the r stars : now the familiar knowledge of 
children, dawning on Bruno as calm assurance of reason on appeal 
from the prejudice of the eye, brought to him an inexpressibly 
exhilarating eehae of enlargement of the intellectual, nay ! tho phy¬ 
sical atmosphere, And hie consciousness of unfailing unity and 
order did fiot'\iofi&rt him in that larger survey, making the utmost 
one could ever know of the earth seem but a very little chapter in 
that endless history of tied the Spirit, rejoicing so greatly in the 
admirable spectacle that it never ceases to evolve from matter new 
conditions. The immovable earth beneath one’s feet! one almost 
felt the movement, the respiration of God, in it, And yet how 
greatly even the physical eye, the senuible imagination (so to term 
it) was flattered by the theorem. What joy in that Motion, the 
prospect, *tbc music, the music of the spheres!—-he could listen to 
it in a perfection such, as had never been conceded to Plato, to 
Pythagoras oven. 

* 41 Yeuh Creator Spiritua, , 

Monies.liiuram vi&ita f 
In pW fluperna gratia, 

„ Quhi £u crea&ti peel ora!" * 

d 

Yes! the grand old Christian hymns, perhaps the grandest of 
them, seemed to blend themselves in the chorus, to deepen immea* 
sura^y under this new intention. It is not always, or often, Chat 
Vnen^s abstract ideas penetrate tho temperament, touch the wif-tnnl 
spirits, affect conduct. Jj, was what they did with Bruno, The 
ghostly spectacle of the endless material universe, infinite Must, in 
truth, starry os it may look to our terrestrial eyes—that prospect 
from which Pascal’* frithful soul recoiled eo painfully—induced in 
Bruno only the delightful consciousness of an ever-widening kin- 
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flhip ftTifj sympathy, since every one of those infini te worlds must it aye 
its sympathetic inhabitants.? Scruples of conscience, if he felt such, 
ruijjht well be pushed aside for the u excellency u of such*knowledge 
as this, To shut'the eyes, whether of the body or the mind, would 
*be a kind of dark ingratitude j the one ein? to believe directly or in¬ 
directly in any absolutely dead matter *any where* because involving 
denial of fhfc indwelling spirit. A free spirit, certainly, as -of old ! 
Through all his pantheistic flights, from harizSn to honour it was still 
the thought of“liberty that presented itself to the infinite relish of 
this ** prodigal eon ” of Dominic. God the Spirit had made all 
things indifferently, with a largeness, a beneficence, impiously belied 
by any theory of restribtions, distinctions, absolute limitations. 
Touch, see, listen, eat freely of all the trees of the garden of Para¬ 
dise with the voice of the Lord God literally everywhere : hero was 
the final counsel of perfection. The world was even larger than 
youthful appetite, youthful capacity, a Ijet theologian and every 
other theorist beware how he narrowed either* The plurality of 
worlds ]■ how petty in comparison seamed the sins* to purge which 
was the chief motive for coming to places like this convent, whence 
Bruno, with vows broken, or obsolete for him, presently departed. 
A sonnet, expressive of the joy with which he returned to ho much 
more than, the liberty of ordinary men, docs not suggest that he was 
driven from it. Though he must have seemed to thbfl&*fcho surely + 
had loved so lovable ft creature there to be departing, like the 
prodigal of the Gospel, into the furthest of * possible far countries, 
there is no proof of harsh treatment, or even of an effort. tcTdetain 
him, 4 

It happens, of course most naturally, that those who undergo the 
shock of spiritual or intellectual change sometijocs' fail to recognise 
their debt to the deserted cause : how much of tile heroism, or other 
high quality, of their rejection Bus really been the growth of wMt 
theyrejeetp Bruno, the escaped monk, is still & monk: his philo¬ 
sophy, impious as it might qeenT to some, a new religion* Ho came 
forth well fitted by conventual influences to play spoil men as he 
was played upon. A challenge* a war-cry, an alarum; everywhere 
he seemed to be the creature of some subtly materialised spiritual force, 
like that of the old Greek prophets, like the primitive “ enthusiasm ** 
he was inclined to set k> high, or impulsive Pentecostal fire* His 
hunger to know, fed at first dreamily enough within tho convent-walls 
us he wandered over space and timo an indefatigable reader of books, 
would he fed physically now by ear and eye, by largo matter-eJ-fact 
experience, as he journeys from university to university ; yet still, 
less as a ifeacher than a courtier, a citizen of tho world, a knight- 
errant of intellectual light* The philosophic need to Try all things 
had given reasonable justification to the stirring desire for travel 
common to youth, in which, if in nothing else, that whole age of the 
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later Renaissance was invincibly young, , The theoretic recognition 
of that mobile spirit of the world, ever rShewing it* youth* became* 
svTnpathetictlly, the motive of a life as mobile* as ardent, &a itself 
of & continual journey, the venture and stimulus of which would bo ( 
the occasion of ever new discoveries, qf renewed conviction. 

The, unity, the spiritual unity, of the world;—that must involve the 
alliance, *tho eongruity*, of all things with each other, great reinforce¬ 
ments of ey&ipatby, of tbe teach erje personality with the doctrine he 
had to deliver, the spirit of that doctrine witfi the fashion of ,hi& 
utterance* In his own case, cqrtamly, as Bruno confronted his 
audience at Paris* himself, bis theme, his language, wero the fuel of 
quo clear spiritual flame, which soon had hold of hie audience also; 
alien, strangely alien, as it might seem from the speaker. It wfls 
intimate discourse, in magnetic touch with every one present, with 
his special point of impressibility i the sort of speech which, con¬ 
solidated into literary form ubui book, would he a dialogue according 
to the true Attic genius, full of those tlivcrriqns, passing irritations, 
unlooked-for appeals, in which a solicitous missionary Ands his 
largest range of opportunity, and takes even dull wits unaware. 
In Bruno, thqt abstract theory of the perpetual motion of the world 
was a visible person talking with you. 

And asjh e run away Dominican was still in temper a monk, so he 
presented fimseff in the comely Dominican hEibit. The eyes which 
in their last sad jjrotost^against stupidity would mistake, or miss alto- 
* gather, ^the image of the Crucified, were to-day, for tho most part, 

* kindly dbtfervant eyes, registering every detail of that singular com¬ 
pany** all the physiognomic lights which come by the way on people, 
and, through them, on things, the u shadows of ideas'" in men's 
faces [De Umbrw'Idfarum was the title of his discourse), him self 
pleH^T^Iy animated by them, in turn. There was 11 heroic gaiety ! * 
there; only* as* usual with gaiety, the passage of a peevish cloud 
seemed all the chilli&r. Lit up, in the agitation of speaking, by 
many a harsh or scornful beam, yet always sinking, in moments of 
repose, to an expression of high-bred melancholy, it was a face that 
looked, after all, mu^P for sufferings—already half pleading, half 
defiant t- as of a creature you could hurt, hut to the last never shake 
ft hair's breadth from its estimate of yourself. 

Like nature like nature in that country of his birth* the Kolan, as 
he delighted to proclaim himself, loved so well that, bom wanderer 
ft. as'he, was, ho mu* perforce return thither sooner or later, at the 
7ri&t of life, he gave pknis manihu*, but without selection, and, with 
/vail his contempt foT the <f asinine" vulgar, Was not fastidious* His 
rank, unweeded eloquence* abounding in a play ol wonft, rabbinic 
allegories, versos defiant of prosody, in the kind of erudition ho 
professed to despise, with a shameless imago here or there, product 
not of formal method, but of Keapolitan improvisation, was akin to 
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the heady wme^ the sweat, coarse odours* of that fiery, volcanic soil, 
fertile m the lirregularitm which manifest power. Helping him Bell 
indifferently to ail religions for rhetoric illustration, hi preference 
* ^vaa still for that of the soil, the old pagan one, the primitive Italian 
gods, whose nameis and legends haunt his speech, as they do the 
carved and pictorial work of the age, according to the fashion of that 
ornamental paganism which the Renaissance ^indulge To excite, to 
surprise, to moye mcn 3 s minds, as tjpe volcanic earth is moted r as if in 
travail, and, according to the Socratic fancy, bring them to the birth, 
was the true function of the teacher, however unu&ual it might seem 
in an ancient university v Fanfodic, from first to last that was the 
descriptive epithet; and the very word, carrying us to Shakespeare, 
reminds one how" characteristic of the age such habit was, and that 
it was pre-eminently due to I tuiy A bookman, yet with so vivid a hold 
on people and things, the traits and tricks of the audience seemed to 
revive in him, to strike from his memory all the graphic resources of his 
old readings. He seemed to promise some greater matter than was 
ihon actually exposed; himself to enjoy the fulness of a great out¬ 
look, the vague suggestion of which did but sustain the curiosity of 
the listeners., And still, in hearing him speak you ^©emed to see 
that subtle spiritual fire to which ho testified kictiling from word to 
word. What Parisians then heard wa9, in truth, the firstJhrvid ex¬ 
pression Of all those contending apprehensions, out of which his written 
works would afterwards ho compacted, with jjnuch l^s* of heat in the 
process. Satiric or hybrid growths, things due to vfipiv, in science, * 
insult, all that those fabled satyrs embodied-—the volcanic*South is * 
kindly prolific of this, and Bruno abounded in mockeries: it was 
by way of protest. Wo much of a ITubonist, for Plato's genial 
humour he *hod nevertheless substituted the 'harsh laughter of 
Aristophanes, Paris, teeming, ]>oneath a very courtly exterjpftpwith 
mordent words, in unabashed criticism of all real ijr suspected evil, 
provoked his utmost pow ers of scorn for thh “ triumphant beast/’ 
the “constellation of the A^s/* shining even there, amid the university 
folk, those intellecfMal bankrupts of the Latin flifarter, who had &o 
long passed between them gravely a worthless ff parchment and 
paper n currency* In truth, Aristotle, as the suppl&nfer ^if Plato, 
was still in possession, pretending to determine heaven and earth by' 
precedent/hiding the proper nature of things from the eyes of men. 
Habit—the last word of his practical philosophy—indolent habit] 
what would this mean in the intellectual life, hut just Ihat^ott of, 
dead judgments which are most opposed to the essential freedom and 
quickne^ of the Spirit, because the mind, the eye, were no longer* 
really at work in them ? 

To Bruno, a true son of the Renaissance, in the light of those large, 
'antique, pagan ideas, the difference between Rome Qnd the Reform 
would figure, of course, as but an insignificant variation upon 
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some deeper, more radical antagonism between two tendencies of 
men's minds. But what about an antagonism deeper still ? between 
Christ and the world, say \ Christ and the flesh P—that so very 
ancient antagonism between good and evil ? Was there any place * 
for imperfection in a worfil wherein the minutest atom, the lightest 
thought, could not escape from God's presence P Who should note 
the crimG, the sin, the mistake, in the operation, of that eternal spirit, 
which could*have made no misshaj^cn births ? In proportion as man 
raised himself to the ampler survey of the divine work around him, 
just in that proportion did the yo*v notion of evil disappear" There 
were no weeds, no " taros,” in the endless field„ The truly illuminated 
mind, discerning spiritually, might do what it would. Etch under 
the shadow of monastic walls, that had ever boon the precept, which 
the larger theory of "inspiration" had bequeathed to practice. 
"Of all the trees of the garden thou mayst freely eat l If you 
take up any deadly thing, it shall not hurt yon! And I think 
that I, too, have the spirit of God." 

Bruno, the citizen of the world, Bruno at Paris, was careful to 
warn of! the vulgar from applying the decisions of philosophy beyond 
its proper speculative limits. 'But a kind of sccresy, an ambiguous 
atmosphere, encompassed, from the first, alike the speaker and the 
doctrine; ijidm that world of “fluctuating and ambiguous characters, 
the alerter mmd certainly, pondering on this novel reigu of the 
spirit—7what it .might actually be—would hardly fait to find in 
Bruno's theories a method of turning poison into food, to live and 
t thrive thereon ; an art, surely, no less opportune in the Paris of 
that hour, intellectually or morally, than had it related to physical 
poisons. If Bruno himself waa cautious not lo suggest the ethic or 
practical equivalent tc his theoretic positions, there wa* that ill his 
very, manner of speech, in his rai^k, un weeded eloquence, which 
seemed naturally,to discourage any effort at selection, any sense of 
fine difference, of nuanSes or proportion, in things. The loose sym¬ 
pathies of his genius were allied to nature, nursing, with equable 
maternity of soul,*good, bod, and iudifferent, rather than to art s dis~ 
UngTiishing, rejecting, refining. Commission and omission; sins of 
the former surely had the preference. And how would' Paolo and 
'Francesca have read the lesson ? How would this Henry the Tided, 
and Margaret of the "Memoirs," and other susceptible pefsons then 
present, read it, especially if the opposition between practical good 
^Eid ’evjl traversed another distinction, to the "opposed points;" 
the "fetfoed opposites" of which many, certainly, then present, in 
<that Paris of the lust of the Valois, could never by any possibility 
become " indifferent," between the precious and the base, aesthetically 
—between what was right and wrong, as matter of art P 

Walter Pater. 



* THE PRESENT DISCONTENT IN CYPRUS. 

* 

DuErito l&at year & vigorous agitation was going forward m m Cyprus 
to promote the dispatch of a deputation whiih should lay before the 
Colonial Office nud*. as thfc peasants hoped, before the iWfiWffa 
Bij^rwpiaJ^ecr^elf , the native version of the island^ history since 1878, 
Subscriptions wore collected (or ranker promised) in even the poorest 
districts* and, chiefly through tbo energy of the Greek priesthood* 
a sum of several hundreds of pounds was guaranteed* Towards this 
the rich monastery of Kykko, the bishops* and the merchants in the 
towns contributed* but the larger proportion, of nearly a thousand 
pounds was collected from tbo peasants them selves in spite of thoir 
extreme poverty and the failure of* their crops in the terrible 
drqught of 1887. Even the villages of the central plain—the 
Mosaor^a—and of tbo Carport, which had suffered the most* 
scraped together considerable sums* and only the most poverty- 
stricken of the Papbifi wore slow to help the cause. ‘ ■ * 

After many difficulties and delays the members of tbo deputation 
were ebo&en: originally it was to have consisted of throif or fouT 
private Greeks only, but in accordance with good advice the Arch* 
bishop of the island was added to the numbed* and* fii the event has 
proved* his high dignity in the Orthodox Church has secured to 
himself and the Embassy especial attention in this country* It was 
also proposed to give a really national character to the venture by 
including among the pnvoys two representatives of-the Hoslem com¬ 
munity; but fhe fact that most of the funds*lfad been subscribed 
through the Church, and some personal considerations* havlffippa- 
rently defeated this project, and caused the sujall biikd of represen¬ 
tatives to be*, wholly Christian* + 

A start for England*was* originally to have been,made last sum¬ 
mer ; then* it was po*stponed to autumn, then to winter, and it has 
finally tak^n place in the spring of this yeaf. The timely douche 
administered by the authorities retarded, hut did not stop It alto¬ 
gether, and ft has now laid its burden of grievances and wrongs at 
the feet of the Colonial Secretary; the Archbishop hfis been made 
much of by Anglican prelates, and has received an Oxford D.Ij*; 
the rest of the deputies have resided somewhat obscurely in LpEuion, 
and will presently return to their own land sadder but wiser men* 
while the 0olomal Office will doubtless pigeon-hole the whole affair. 

But ought the matter to rest thus ? Such an effort cn the part of 
the peasantry cannot be quite uncalled for, and responsive even to 
an imperfect appeal the most enlightened country m*the world (as 
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it deJighta te (rtyie itaelf) ought to inquire into tho grievances which 
■evoked-It in-i^mething'more than the Visual perfunctory manner. 
Thfr Vtty weakness and obscurity of this island, of which wo of our 
owns motion assumed the administration, invites our closer oonaidera¬ 
tion^ and should prompt our cordial action. . a 4 

■“ Neither the association of the Greek* priests* nor of.thb pan- 
Hellenic agitators with the movement, ought to blind us to the 
amount of genuine grievance wlfich underlies it. If is true that- the 
former class are often identical ^with the latter* and poe^as profes¬ 
sional agitators, eager to seize on any and every pretext to inveigh 
again61- constituted authority, their ignorance being only to be 
measured by their sublime unconsciousness of its existence, A 
certain section (for all do not deserve this censure—far from it!) 
were sure to identify themselves, as they have ever done* with a 
movement arising from discontent. But no one who knows the 
villages of Cyprus will believe in their power to lead the people 
whither they wot not* or extract money from the hardest-fiptcd 
peasantry in the Levant, for a groundless pretext. 

Pan-Hellenism is a mere newspaper cry as yet. The peasant 
hardly knows that Athens exists and would not contribute a piastre 
to prolate a union with the blue and white flag. The more edu¬ 
cated laytWUH '"and clergy recognise that., bad os their lot nmy ho 
under England, it would be worse under Greece; and like Chios* 
Samos* and the rich 'islands of the Eastern Archipelago, have no 
wish fe share the tremendous taxation, compulsory military service* 
&nd a o!iher evils which oppress the Hellenic kingdom, In spite of 
the Athenian propaganda which is assiduously introduced into the 
island* the flu mu of national patriotism bur? a very low among the 
Greeks ; and it mhst not be forgotten that ono-thirtf of the whole 
native population is not Greek at ill. 

Noj there is at this mom tut a vehement fooling of discontent in. 
Cyprus* independent of agitation, and based on real wrongs, which 
no one who hac been much in the country* districts and in contact 
with the peasantry, can fail to perceive and appreciate. •Those who 
know the island in Ac first years of the occupation can testify that 
this feeling is much stronger now than then. In 1878 the Greeks 
welcomed us with open arms, portly on religious, partly on commer¬ 
cial grounds. It would bo wrong to say that we were welcomed 
up deii€erev&> for in Cyprus (for many years at least) the Turkish rule 
had not been oppressive \ a law, Orientally just, was fairly adminis¬ 
tered, taxation was not excessive, and acts />f wanton tyranny niro; 
hut welcomed wo were with that form of gratitude whJbk is said to 
consist in a lively sense of favours to come. The Turkish population 
was naturally apprehensive r some talked of fighting, some of emi¬ 
grating to Ahatoliu; but the conspicuous Justice and oven favour 
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■with which we treated^them in .tEe;«arIy days of out our 

aBtuduoua cope of their religious foundation* and schools, and oohoes- 
aion of ample representation in the district courts and the legislative 
' Council, convinced them of our bona ftd$& and reconciled them to the 
change. 

The better educated began to entertain great hopes: Ojprus was 
to he an important military and naval station, tUe centre of the 
Levant* the special ajare of the rfehesrfc and most progressive nation 
in* the world. Roads, harbours, and, perhaps, railways would be 
made, famines cease, and agriculture flourish. Taxation was as high 
or' higher, than eveT; but what of that with the prospect of increased 
wealth P And much speculation of a mild order was indulged in; 
land was bought in Larnaca and Famagusta, where the harbours 
ware to he; houses secured on the rhain routes; hotels projected ; 
und vine, charab, and olivo culture anticipated on a large scale. 
This was ten years ago ! what has been done in the decade for an 
island which we took*from no harsh masters that we might adminis¬ 
ter it for mutual advantage ? 

There is not a single safe harbour in Cyprus capable of accommo¬ 
dating anything larger than a sponge bout, Limadbl and L4nmcu 
ore mere open roadsteads, as in Turkish times: a short pier has been 
erected at each, and a rough foreshore, hut the larg<j a tamers of the 
Austrian Lloyd or Messugerics Maritime^ have to lie h&lf-a-mile out 
to sen, and in very rough weather canntft call at all, The cldU 
harbours of Buffo and Kyrenia have been mode fit for figbihg boats, 
while that at Famagusta, once so famous and still of such capacity, 

. haft been left to the continued action of time and neglect* The old 
inner port ie a marsh, the outer is still deep enqjagh for a large ship 
to enter (bift the latter should be well insureJ before the experiment 
is tried), and its broken moles Htteat the magnificence of iff former 
lords* Time was when Famagusta ranked alter Constantinople and 
Alexandria, and above Genoa or Venice, as third port in the 
Mediterranean. Its* harbour was crowded with *dl the shipping of 
the Levant, and the wares of three continents were exchanged in its 
bazaars. Nor is it impossible that it should be once morp the 
principal port of the Syrian Levant, if the harbour were restored to. 
its former state. Lying on the eastern aide of the island it ie pro- 
tooted from the prevailing west winds which vex the dangerous road 
of Beyrout, and it has been estimated that nearly all the deposit 
trade of the latter might be diverted hither. The question ^ua beoif 
considered again and* again : estimates for the making of the hnrhou^ 
have befti invtted, and found to range from £30,000 up to £600,000, 
according as the inner port be cleared or not; hut she impossibility 
of agreement between the naval and military authorities in .England 
on the question of fortification seems to have resulted in a dead-lock 
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Cyprus hfi£ no ddc^nt cutlet for its trade, pnd the island which Hea 
lb so matdiieae*a position as regards Egypt, the Snip Canal, the 
Sjr&n coast, over which we once aapiml to a protectorate, and^ 
Anatolia, where one day *br another we shell have developments of 
the ^ueri&u lr question to Encounter, cannot shelter a single ship 
of war. * ' 

On the hundreds of finies of rooky coasts, fringed with reefs and 
shoals, there are about seven lights all told, ahd perhaps three out 
of this number are of any considerable radius. Between Famagusta 
and Kyrcmia, a distance of nearly one hundred and fifty miles, In 
spite of the fftet that the great peninsula 4 of the Caipara lies right 
athwart the path of vessels bound from Alexandria or Port Said to 
the ports of Aria Minor, there is not a single light of any descrip* 
tion. Even Cape St. Andrus, with its reefs and islands, known u& 
the " keys/' running out for ^ mile into the sea, carries no warning 
to the mariner. Only in this last year has the western coast been 
supplied with a lighthouse, a point where vessels from Bhodes and 
the west first right the island. 

Excluding short roads near the capital, there arc just two pro¬ 
perly metalled "bad-weatherroads, supplied with bridges through¬ 
out and kept in repair, in all Cyprus. These are the post-road from 
Lamaca to'Ivieoeia, a distance of twenty-six miles, and thirty miles 
of a military rgad from Limaaol bo the summer camp on Mount 
F Troodok. True, there is, a so-called rood from Lima sol to Lar* 
naca; from Nicosia to Kyrenia, to Nyso, and to Famagusta; and 
from. ^Famagusta up the Car pars; and from Limasol 'to the wine 
villages under Mount Troodos. Two short' lengths have also been 
constructed from Fapho, one near Delhi, and* a few others. But 
thestate as yet mere "fair-weather J ' roads, impassable after heavy 
rains for wheeled vehicles, wbereae bfctween centres of administration 
like Limasul and Paphe, Fupbo and Eyrenia or Nicosia, and Limasol 
and Nicosia, there is absolutely no wiy for wheeled vehicles what¬ 
ever, and hardly oven a path over which mules, can travel in really 
bad weather, Papho can be isolated by two days 1 rain; the 
traveller from Nicosia to Limasol by the mule-path can be im- 
■ prisoned for a Veek between the Nyso and Mo uni rivers; and it 
must be remembered that while there is no sort of steam communi¬ 
cation round tfie coastflfe prevalence of west winds makes sailing 
4 from east to west very tedious. It need hardly be added that there 
is no railway, nor any chance of one. 

i A considerable apparatus of government there is, and a large staff 
of officials, the latter by no means too numerous or, txeepf in a few 
instances, too Well paid. Little fault can he found with them ; they 
work hard in their departments, and are a credit to the civil service 
of this country* and if the Cypriotes lay the blame at their door, 
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they are entirely in the wmug* The staff has been cut dpwn to the 
lowest possible number; all the headquarter offices ere undermanned, 
and such important departments as those of Land Registry and the 
N Forest^ have been amalgamated, not to the'advantage of either in an 
island wherq, on the one bund, tenure is complicated by tho religious 
foundations of two crecda and 'the native vagueness m toJxmnda- 
ries; and on the other, neglect has caused the destruction of almost 
till the forests 6n which climate, tufh therefore agriculture, bo largely 
depend* The police force is very |itiall and underpaid ; the best of 
tho native® cannot be attracted into it, and in wild districts like that 
of pQpho it copes very ineiFccrually with a population more criminal 
than any in tho Levant. Tho statistics of murder, especially that 
due to sheep-lifting, for the pobt two years are truly startling; and 
criminals who have been lucky enough to escape, as did a daring 
gentleman in October, 1887, from tho door of the l’ap he oourfc-heuRO 
uf I or heaping his sentence, may live foT months in and about Tho 
hill villages, secure from znpUeh% who ^cannot shoot straight, and 
who, if not in collusion with the delinquent, have about ius much idea 
of playing tho dotcetho as has the proverbial Dorsetshire labourer. 

Thus under cmr enlightened rule the expenses of government in 
t Vprus arc reduced below the minimum of efficiency, and almost iso 
money is spent on public works which would develop uic island and 
differentiate tins decade from the three eenturie^ before it. Is 
the Cypriote then in the happy, if unprogrehsivc, state of tho ' 
Anatolian villager, who pays almost no taxes to a* paternal 
minimi fit-ration, which, making no public works to speak of B and 
habitually falling short in the matter of public payment, whether 
they bo duo to mon oi peace like ourselves, or qf War like the Rus¬ 
sians, consult! its own and its Empire’s internal peace by e^Jjng 
little more than is required fur iho private purses of if a constituent 
members? Far from, it: tho Cypriote pays ^or is asked to pay), 
whether in tithes on his crops. In locust-tux, or in other ways, about 
one pound English ^er head, an enormous rating for so incredibly 
poor a population; and yet* 114 we have every department of 
Government is as poverty-stricken an himself, and almost nothing i& 
clone |or him which a civilitod administration should do for those * 
under jta cato. And why P The utiswer is rimplc, imd contains the 
gist of the Utter and gonuine grievance widely Iho envoy a were to 
have laid before our homo uuthuritics— because this half-developed 
island, under an enlightened ruler, bus only half of hor own revenue 
to spend on herself, pays the other half away year by year for pur- ' 
po&es with Vhioh, she has no possible concern, and receives not one 
penny of contribution, direct or indirect, from her Self-appointed 
mistress* 

The details of tho original scheme of occupation*are too well 
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kwfrpji todft^^petailra hepfc. f&e »a*tety-fcwo thousand pounds 

which Vi^lifcsmgod that the island should pay to th* Saltan ae 
ooihp^ibrtttiraj.'fe his supposedprofit*, haYe b sn divertedto J p4ying a 
part o9rthe interest guarimteed by England and Franoa tat fltoa loan 
of 1^6| hut the change ddes not *affect p the island in 'any way, 
except m ro far as it renders any te-arrangement the roor^ impos- 
rfbla tor a oopBldcrable*term of years to come* It rests wiA those 
responsible tor the original scheme to say whether it was ever really 
contemplated that an island likcpyprus should continue, under our 
rule, to pay out unaided as much as under ihe Turk. It may 
he that Cyprus, being then intended to bd a btrategic point {fttppui, 
and a cent™ of a largo Levantine protectorate, was to have been 
subsidised by tbo Imperial Government: it may be that it Was 
vaguely calculated that it would so mightily prosper and absorb so 
much foreign capital under our fostering care, that this payment 
wAld bear hut lightly upon it. If the truth were known, ^he whole 
matter was, perhaps, arranged with that airy' indifference to figures 
and the future which characterized the very Oriental policy of the 
diplomatists who negotiated the transfer of Cyprus. "Get the 
island first and then arrange for its future ” might not have been to 
peraicupis a principle had the foreign policy of our Government been 
independent of general elections; but in Ices than a year thoie 
was a change of Ministry, and those came into power who 
* knew net and cared not foi Cyprus. Whatever had boon the 
. original scheme of its relation to the Levant, it was now re¬ 
garded as an unnecessary encumbrance, m isolated dependency, 
which our national prestige forbade us to 'pelraquish, but which jnutf 
be retained, if possible, at no cost to the British public, and with the 
air^Wt possible trouble to ourselves The ten thousand soldiers ol 
the Occupation dwindled to half 4 a battalion: the exposure of the 
men to the heat of a Cypriote sun under boll-tente at mid-day bad 
caused an outbreak of fever in thb fiyst year of the Occupation, 
which gave whut is really the healthiest and driest of Mediterranean 
islands a reputation c for malaria. The large scale on which the 
original administration was conceived was reduced: the projected 
native regiment was never enrolled : the harbour never made, and 
no capital either directly or indirectly introduced into the island. 
In tfhort, almost the only pert of the original vrhome which remained 
^ i$«\orably tho same was this payment of £92,000 out of a total 
, ■'fceveiHie of about £180,000, with nothing whatever to set against it 
* on (he other side of the account. Ho wonder the administration Jn 
starved ; no wonder that nothing can he done to better tie condition 
df the peasantry and put them in tho way of making money. Only 
last year Sir lames Fergusson declared again in the House of Com¬ 
mon s that, afthough be was aware that the finances of Cyprus were 
in “ an unsatisfactory state/' he could at least assme his interrogator 
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co n veyj^^^reich' which enlightened England should not be-|#tew 
'to obairy^'^feeata&e Oyprue is weak and unable to oa w mttf& 
oanunfidpA^I {the Colonial Office, are the finances to be left <f Jn an 
qj^Ba^jrfftctery state," anti a deaf ear turned to her appeals ?■ , 

A.furtker question arieca, which after twoTjad seasons k becoming 
very grave indbed* *Little*as ia dflne by the State for the Cypriote, 
calf he .afford to pay at the preset^ rate even for that little ? Can 
lie, in short, continue to contribute one pound per head of population P 
Ask the district Commissioner ; they will reply in the negative and 
state the amount of arrears which hare accumulated in 1887 and 
1888, and competent non-official opinion endorses their verdict. The 
rating U beyond the just Capacity of an oriental peasantry dependent 
on the product* of the soil: for an important consideration seems to 
have been overlooked ten years ago, namely, that seasons of drought 
are to bo regularly looked for in Cyprus. The revenue appears to 
have boon calculated on uniformly fair crops, in oblivion of the fact 
that every few years so little ruin fulls that, not only ore the cereals 
ruined for that particular beosou, but the cbdrubs and olives lor a 
year or two afterwards. True, that locusts arc no longer c F acourge, 
the energy of our Government having combated them successfully ; ♦ 
nor worn they ever abundant in the west of the island ; but the sheer 
vcuroily of rain produces terrible dearth among a peasantry'which ‘ 
continues io cultivate, after the manner of its forefathers, that which . 
is least independent of climatic ootidilions, In 1887 scarcely a drop of 
min foil for the first dghtanont ha; and Cyprus in common with all the 
coast# of the Levant, was without food io eat. A$ tfto summer Went on 
the distress In the Papho district was fearful, and so far^JJjom 
getting in its re venue the Government bad to distribute seed corn 
among the villagers, who in most easts (mid blame to them) 

made it,forthwith into broad.' The invaluable char ub4rec&, which 
bear well only once in two seasons, were dried up by the long 
drought, and will not recover wholly for a year to come. In 1888 
matters were bettor in the Papbo district, but in the Carppa and 
Mesaor4a the spring mins failed, and thus the great corn-growing * 
districts of 4 the island wore ruinod for the second time. Tho fates 
Haem' to V&r against the lucMess island: haij in April broke the 
vines; sudden and tremendous rain* in the first week of June washed 
away the grain which was lying on the threshing-floor a of th# more 
productive west; and *in tho second week of July came a fierce ' 
eoirooco ufidex whoso breath the crops of melons, gourds, and fruits 
perished. Hue half-ripened grapes withered on the stalks, and the 
water supply ceased throughout whole districts, such as that of the 
Carpars. And now the arrears of two years are hanging like o 
mills tone rouqd the peasants* necks, driving them to prev upon each 

s 2 
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other, and^oftch lo'commit crimes simply in order to get into prison. 
N'otnrally'ib* island finances abe n in an unsatkfaetary condition/’ 
and tike officials scarcely know how the government ii to carried 
on, unltw the ann ual payment, above mentioned., he rot^ned in the 
Ulftttd, or help s*nt from England. * 

Jig series of good seasons will enable the* Cypriote peasant to pay 
off hia arrears. In thO outlying districts, especially that of Pfcpho, 
he is one of the most poverty-striSken incCividua’a in £ii stance, living 
always from hand fo mouth, and working out—on the rare Occa¬ 
sions when ho can get work for wages, which never rise to a shilling 
a day, and often fall to about seven pence—a meagre pittance on 
which to feed him self, his wife, and family, without mentioning the 
payment of tuxes, offerings to the Church, or such extras. His 
house is a ouo.roomed hovel, with walls, floor, and roof alike of mud, 
furnished with a rickety table or two, which serve as bod#, a broken 
chair, a yoke, winnowing shovels, a walerpol, a few utensil#, and 
little else but filth and fleas* The squalor of a Cypriote interior is 
characteristic of the people, whether Creek or Moslem; foT more 
ignorant of comfort than the rudest Anatolians or Arabs, they 
almfrh through life, as poor and us helpless as their forefathers 
two hundred years ago. ^ The majority are email proprietors 
4 farming with \ery imperfect means of irrigation plots of arable 
land. Thu tithe on com is uetosecd upon the threshing-floor by 
* Government oihoiala, natives* and commonly honest. Hut the Cy¬ 
priote f#mplnins bitterly that ho must pay his quota in ready-money. 
In Turkish times, he maintains, that in addition to the innumerable 
ways of evading or ** squaring ” an Oriental tax-collector-—in addi¬ 
tion to the remhfcjions or postponements which an Oriental system, 
made for an Oriental people, allowed—every proplietor hod the 
option of paying hi* lithe in kind* ■ The collector measured off his 
"rain, piled it in a dieop, removed it, and the matter was ended 
without the peasant being perceptibly galled by the impost. Not so 
under an iron Western rule ' t the tax-collector is regular and inexor¬ 
able, and the peasant, who never has any reserve of ready-money 
whatever, mast either realise on a portion of his grain at a time when 
prices are very low, or go to the money-lender; and what become# of 
him If ho takes the latter alternative is not doubtful. Tyo years ago 
a Papho villager borrowed £19 from one of these sharks* At on* time 
or,another he repaid as much as £25 in cash, was sold up, and 
slill bjves money ! But it will bo objected, what would the Admi¬ 
nistration do with the stores of grain, churpba, and bo forth, which 
would bo accumulated if tithe were taken in kind ? Well, it can 
undoubtedly Bell them better and command a wider circle of buyer? 
than the individual peasants. Both grain and cherubs find a ready 
acceptance in'foreign markets, and Iho producers would gam by the 
elimination of the town middleman* If there is to be loss it should 
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cot foil on the needy peasautry, fcut, tp the 1ewer evil, on the British 
Govemnwm^i., jj- . l * ¥ 

Not without ttfttytib u the native population dissatisfied wi^b. oar 
rule, ami grievances should receive sympathetic attention from 
cflj if urged with a nice recognition ,of those benefits which, ell 
hampered ft* we aro by chains of our own forging* we have ondes- 
vourod to confer on tile island. Eqimlity*beforo tho law; incor* 
ruptabl#, cngie-raiiyled, and zealous administrators* freedom of 
speech* and even a representative system* wo ham given to the 
Cypriotes ; wo have cleansed IheiT towns* supplied medical super¬ 
vision* made their prisons, all too luxurious, secured as far as possible 
their lives and property. Perhaps in our British zeal for liberal 
institutions we have somewhat neglected to adapt ourselves to the 
new circumstances and old customs and prejudices with which we 
were confronted in Cyprus. If John Bull conquers for the kingdom 
of God, he sometimes administers Lift conquests a little woodenly; 
we have undertaken t* rule a people, the vast ma jority of whom are 
in about tho same stage of development 4 a*i tho subj ects of our first 
Norman kings* and have gi>en them, Heaven help them ! the bless¬ 
ings of the Victorian era 3 We have created* for example* a Repre¬ 
sentative Legislate e Council* consisting of nine Greeks, three Turks, 
and six English officials. With what result? Turk has forabmed 
with Greek, and hardly a single salutary measure can be carried 
through, Of course the crown has a right of weto; bnt this is a small 
compensation for a total inability to puss anything on .its own 
initiation. Freedom of the press* again, is touch uhusoS in the ' 
island; our system of comfortable imprisonment is no deterrent to a 
criminal population, conscious of no moral stigma.attaching thereto, 
and acknowledging the influence only of fear** The introduction of 
the lash for all grave oJJenuos would he a great boon to tfftqjsace- 
able portion of the Cypriotes; and it is really a much more open 
question than is ever admitted in England, how far the social condi¬ 
tion of an Eastern people*is bettered by the abolition of the rtw*rde, 
by which public tforke of tho utmost benefit to the natives are 
cheaply constructed at the expense of a few hours of each peasant^ 
leisure, which are usually spent iu the village coffee-shop. We 
shall not prosecute our mission of civilisation the bettor for forget* 
ting tint we have to deal in Cyprut for the most part with Orientals, 
for whom Liberal institutions are as jot an anachronism, and whose 
character is adapted, by nature and long usage not to self-go v£m*, 
mant* but to being governed. Wo have other benefits to confer on the 
island before these ; let us first reform the financial arrangement* and 
by developing industries and lightening taxation moke it more easy 
for the peasant to Em Then may he be educated to an appreciation 
of those institutions which England confers sometimes, it must bo con¬ 
fessed* with more generosity than^wisdom* W. IX Hogarth. 
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# (A FORGOTTEN SOtf OF OXfrpBD,} ^ 

" CtooRp/^soys Dr. FoIIiutt, in foaoock!^ tale of GrolchH 
« was a seat of Learning in the days of Friar Bacon, But tiifc Friar 
is gone, and his learning with Met, Nothing of him is left bat the 
immortal nose, which, when his brazen, head had tumbled to pieces* 
crying * Time’s Poet/ was the only palpable fragment among l its 
minutely pulverised atoms, and which is still resplendent over the 
portals of its cognomina! college. That nose, sir, is the only thing 
to which I shall take off my hat in all this Babylon of buried 
literature/ 1 Few, probably, of the athleiic youths who pass through 
tho gate of Bra venose imitate tbo example of r Dr, Polliotf, or bftvo 
any idea of the historical incidents to which the reverend doctor is 
hero making allusion. If they keep the brazen emblem of which 
they ^re so justly pi mid on tho bows of their racing craft on the 
river, or suspended on the wall* of their rooms, they do not conned 
it with tbkt strange and wonderful head of bra&s which Roger Bacon 
constructed, with tho aid of Friar Bungay, to speak to him in 
mystic and oracular tones of things past and present and to come. 
Friar Bacon's study, which was only demolished a century ago, was 
■ situated on" the old Folly Bridge; and an engraving of it can he 
found an Skelton’s Oxoma Anfiqm* In the civil wars it seems to 
have been used as a post of observation, but originally it had been 
the scene, according to popular 1 opart, of those arts oh.necromancy 
and ^"gic with which Bacon ummed himself in tho thirteenth 
century. The story went that the brazen head was once consulted 
by Bungay and Bacon *as to the best paeans of rendering England 
impregnable. For a long time tho head was silent, und when at last 
tho answer come, the monks, busy with some otbji dovihy, did not 
hear the oracle. Wood, in his Aniu}kdtc\ of Oxford, discusses with 
quaint gravity whether Bacon did or did not receive diabolical gaust- 
*anDe in his manufactures. 14 Some imagined," he says, " that Bacon 
was in ulliuncc with the Evil One, and that by the aid of spiritual 
agency he made a brazen head, and imparted to it the gift rf spoooh; 
^md l tb*se magical operations, as Bale states by mistahfij were 
wrWghtf by him lfthUttt ho was a student at Brazen Nose Hull. 
/ Whetjber hd did ihik by the powers of natural magic is, fotf the 
preaa&t 4 question. Coitainly John Erneat Burgraviue, in a work 
on these subjects, center<U that Bacon fM indebted to celestial 
influence and tp the power of sympathy, for these operations. To 
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this ho refers the talking statue*, (itetyp MefyurMt), m , However it 
was, I am oarttajq^y pf -ofdaipit ;fcha^ihe Itetil had nothing to dq with 
them, fietsdneed by Baoon 1 * great akill in meoiutries, 

and hij^^ci'frieB^e d <*f the power of electricity, and not, a#, the 
ignorant tffen the better-informed surmised, molten and forged 
in an inferiial furnace.” Bat "it was BO wonder that Bacon was sub¬ 
jected to fctttih damaging suppositions* for frtioh was the ignorance of 
the ,Of>aVenta^ and hosteiries that the monls and friar* u know no 
nipTO of a circle thin its property of keeping away evil spirits* and 
they dreaded lest religion itself should bo wounded by the angles oi 

a fcri*ngK M 

It is atrango that O^ord and England should for five centuries 
have been &o far incurious about one of her greatest sons that it was 
only in 1733 that the first edition of the OpHb Mqjutt was published by 
Dr* Samuel Jebb. The facte even of Bacon's lifet are wrapped in 
obscurity, Ho seeim to have beon/iom at licheater* in Somerset¬ 
shire, about 1214* and to have boon educated at Brascnose College in 
Oxford, although Morion College has also laid claim to the honour 
of his youthful learning. It was the custom of promising students 
of the University of Oxford to proceed to Paris, and Bacon’s pro¬ 
gress in theology aud mathematics seemed him tho aegree of doctor 
iu divinity* besides the honour of being held by the Parie^mB as the 
ornament of their University, lilt her on his return to England, or 
at &n earlier date, ho entered the convent of the Franciscan order, 
perhaps at rho persuasion of the celebrated Grostfite, Bishop oi 
Lincoln. It was the time when Henry HU was waging doubtful 
war with I)e Montfort and his barons, and Bacon and his family had 
been stout pari leans -of Iho King, Keverthdese* Robert Bauon 
(probably unde of the philosopher^ had not tycsitutod to tell Henry 
that peace between himself and the barons Vaa impossible unless 
Pierre Desrorhch, Bishop of ^Vinchestor, was banished Itoih his 
counsels; and the young Roger Bacon added {according to the 
chroniclo of Matthew P^riflJ that the King had to beware of the 
selfsame dangers yrhich bailors incur on the sua* vis. “ pierres" 
and ft roohes/' thus alluding by a bold witticism to the hated Bishop 
of ’Winchester. In. tho yeaT or 12b? an intervention on the 
part of Pope Urban IV- indirectly led to Ujo composition *5 Bacon \ 
chid W&rks. Guy do Foulques, Urban's mnbaseador on tUN 
occasion, was informed by a clerk, named Raymond of l^aon, of the 
frisFi learning and his discoveries; and, when he himself after - 
wands becatao Pope, under the name of Clement IV,, wro^d a lotted 
requesting that some detailed account should be sent him of thest" 
philosophical achievements, "In order that we may better know 
your intentions/ 1 the prelate wrote, 4r we will and Ve ordain, in the 
name of our apostolical authority* that, deapifo all contrary inj imp- 
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tion of any prelate whatsoever, or any constitution of your order, 
you should eeud ui with al} possible speed ft Jair 11 oopy (tciij/fttM de 
Ao«a ' that work which wo begged you to communicate to 

out dear at>U Raymond of Lnon, when we w&r© legate*" Xt iras in ( 
answer io this appeal that Bacon wrote, in the midst of OYpry kind 
of difficulty and discouragement, the* Opus Mtyus, the 
and tUe fipus Ttifltrut, in the almost incredibly short apace of fifteen 
or eighteen .months (1207)* 

How great the difficulty* how overwhelming tho discouragement, 
we can learn from what Bacon hipscli tells ms in the early portion 
of the Optth Trrhnm. The Popo was wrong in supposing that 
writings had already been composed by Hatton on science* Such wa* 
not the case, for his superiors, so far from encouraging him, had 
ftlrictly prohibited him from writing, ** under penalty of forfeiture of 
the book, and many days’ fasting on bread and filter, if any book 
written by me or belonging to my bou*c sborald be communi¬ 
cated to strangers. Xor could I get a fair copy made except 
by employing transcribers unconnected with our order; and then 
they would huso copied my works to serve themselves or others, 

1 without any icgard to my niches, us authors 1 works are often 
pirated by the' knavery of ttunfimbeis at Paris*” Punhor, it 
was in vain to plead the caupo of science amongst men who were 
either indifferent or openly contemptuous nud hostile, The worst 
thing of all was the want oi money. Jf Por 1 had to expend over 
Jhifl business more limn hi\ty French livios a tme account of which 
I will hereafter set forth. I am not surprised that you did not 
think of these expenses, because ton led (in a pinnacle of the world 
yon have so man} 1 ' things to think about ilia* no one cun properly 
gauge the anxieties'pf your mind* But the messengers who carried 
the letter were w rong not to make fcomo meni ion of my needs, and 
they fEbfb&elves would not spend a single penny, although I told them 
that I would wrife to uou a full account of their loans* and that 

V f 

every one should get back what he lent \o ipt\ I Wie no money, a* 
you know, nor can,I have, nor iu consequent I borrow, because 
I have got no surety to oiler* 1 sent, therefore, to my brother, but 
be, because of his loyalty to the king's causi, hub been so pauperised, 
by constantly haring to ransom himself cut uf tho hands of Ida 
enemies, that ho could give mo no distance, nor inked have J ev*r 
had any answer from him. up to thri day*” Jkcon then turned to 
many men in high station, some of whore, n& lie bitterly adds, the 
Pope kri^w by their faces, but whose mind? he did not know. u But 
Ijow tiftscu was I looked upon os a shameless ^beggar f (i improbtt #)* 
How often was I repulsed I How often I was put off, and what con¬ 
fusion I Mi within myself I Distressed above all that can be 
imagined, I compelled my friends, even those who were in necessi¬ 
tous circuxn&tanctfe, to contribute what they had, to sell much of their 
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property, to pawn the rest, to raise money at interest. Anil yet by 
reason of tbeir poverty fjrequtoiy did X abandon the tort, fre¬ 
quently did I : giT» it dp in despair and forbear to proceed, so that 
i had I known that you had not taken thought of all these expense b., 
for the Itthole World. I would *not have proceeded with it ; sooner 
would given myself up to prison," To prison Bacon was 

actually sent, and perhaps more than onge by those ^wfio were 
cither jealous, or afraid nf him, Hieronymus do ’Asculo, who 
W4J? made Qeneraf of the Order in 1274, is said to have 
committed him to prison beeaum* his doctrines contained er Hquott 
nmtatos smpecitht* Wood mys that lie appealed to Nicholas IV. f 
but Pope Nicholas IV* was no other than IIicronymuu himself, who 
(succeeded Johannes C&ietomie, Nicholas III,, and tho result of such 
ail a jniea l could not be doublfuh Ho appears, however, to have 
boon suraequently released hy Raymond Gulf red, add to have sur¬ 
vived Nicholas hy some month** llo died when nearly eighty years 
old, an. the feast of St* JkrnaW, and vru^ buried at tho Grey Friars' 
Churph in Oxford* 

Not only wan bis body eommiUitl to the dual, but his writ¬ 
ings also, for it seems that means were token to prevent «ny 
of his works from becoming know n and read* Long enough 
was the period of their burial, Froih tho thirteenth century wo 
have to pass to ihe eighteenth Ui find the first edition ol Bacon's 
capital work, It was in tb:i( Dr. Samvel Jtbfr published and 

dedicated to Dr. Mead the </pu> J/'r>tfs the editor him*cli being the 
father of that Nir lUchaid Jebh* lie physician, who figures in tho 
pfigea of Boswell's John * 011 * Then anolher century had to dapso 
before any further notice' \\ii> titkm of Bacon. Ii} 18^ 8, II. y actor 
( Wain dkcoY^red in tlio litmiiy nt Douai a msmligmpt which turned 
out to be Bacon's Opit* Tt'rtumi, ipid published an account of it hilhe 
Journal dm Stnvjtth, though he was not at the lime jrfiaro that there 
was also a copy at the Dodh j ia4 Library, Oxford, TW only copy of 
tho Opm 3fifruit t or at least (if o j oruon of it, is ako in the Bodleian, 
uiul was edited for Ike ItolN,Scries by Pj ofeasor Brewer in 1859, 
who included in his volume the treatise which he culls Compftidfuffl 
Philosopher, taken from a Jit*, in tho British Museum* Uf more 
recent commentaries on Bacon, we arc only able to mention two, 
one by Protestor J. K* Ingram at Dublin, the other by a Bordeaux 
wreni, M* Emile QhurlciO While lm uamosaktf, Francis Bacon, has 
received perhaps moro than Lift meed of attention in England, tho 
earlier and tho more original thinker still remains in much of tho 
obscurity which ho whs condemned by eon temporary fanaticism* 

There is* indeed, a striking parallelism between tha two English 
reformers, not only in their general attitude towards mcdimval 

(1} It. Emile Bairtet ha* alao vrittaa a ch&ptnr on Bacon in fhs JW—r ft*. «* 
pn cutttTiTi at iri dtsfipltt. 
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" l^ha exprcBaion, Perhaps 

&a better lbawfe : iban,th^ afKjphthegniaUci 
£t*a seouK juvautu* jWMdi^ Which appears in 



thought* bttt 
nopjfcfaee^, 

u ttecanee* 

the ^ But hi* ftHnemke M fctfeatalled ^ 

hii^I * are told/* says Rpger Bacon, *' that ire ought tAtwpect 
th© «boients; and no doubt the ancients are worthy el^k|]^b*£K»ct 
and gratitude fer haring opened out the proper path for Butt 
after all the ancients were only mf□, and-they l fi ave often been mis¬ 
taken ; indeed, they have committed all the more error* juet because 
they arc ancient a, for in matters of learning the youngest art m reality 
the ofefevi; modem generations ought to surpass their predeeawerfl, 
because they inherit their laboured An equally well-known doctrine 
of Lord Yerulom is that in which he recounts in tho Novum Org&,turn 
the «iMa»" or false presuppo ai turns which hinder the path of 
knowledge. But the Franciscan monk hod ulioudy detailed certain 
** affendieola,^ or stumbling-blocks to truth, somo of whioh can he 
compared with those mentioned by the later writer- Both tho Bacons 


were agreed in their admiration of Seneca: both thought tb%t th f> 
removal of obstacles out ol the way of science was a task worthy of 
kings. None but a pope or an emperor, or some magnificent king 
like Louis IX., is sufficient for these things, is tho observation of 
Eoger Bacon and the writer of tho Advancement remark* that the 
removal of obstacles is nn Opus Basilicum.” Here, too, is a 
„ remarkable instance, ^ Utilitas pjiun ill arum (*>. eciontiarum)*non 
traditnx- jn tie sod exterius expectatur,” says the authof of the Opus 
Tatiium; and Francis Bacon almost translates tho words in his Fif¬ 
tieth * Essay :— “Fot they (studies or sciences) teach not their Own 
use, Ijut that is. a wisdom without them and above them wan 
by observation," * Tho following sentences, taken V m the Opus 


TertJmfo of Koger Bacon, might well have coma from the writings of 
the Lord Chancellor “ I call experimentul science that which ne¬ 
glects arguments, for tho strongest a^quxoeute prove nothing bo long 
as the conclusions arc not verified by experience/* “Experimental 
science is the queen of tho sciences and tho goal of all speculation/' 
Just os the Norum tinjanum distinguishes between two kinds of 
( experience—the unmethodical, which is ** mem palpatio,” and that 
which is based on system and method—eo, too, does Roger Bacon. 
44 There is/* he says, “a natural and imperfect experience which has 
an knowledge of Itn Town power* which does not toko account of its 
'* own. proceedings, and which is after the fashion of artisans and not of 
k the learned- Above it, and above all the speculative sciences and all the 
arte, there in tho art of making experiences wdubbax* jMithtr powerless 
nor fracgnplek-/' 1 But the monk saw clearly what the Chancellor did 
not always recognise, that this methodical experience depended essen- 


(i) Opus mp. IS. 
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tially on the knowledge e. f, Phy«CMts 

ought to kwjW. Jfe#t their tofcfaita i^JWAtlMI unless th&y app^y to 
it the J^thematic^H Without which obttroriiim languish^!! 

and of certitude/' is the emphatic declaration of the 

Opu9 jS^wEr ®is value of method, jotid of a method which was 
mathematical model, is as patent to Roger Bacon as 
it wm afterwards to ItoscarteB* Hero^or instance v in the drat 
chnptter oC the*Comfitndttw* PhtloMphrw are sentences, Vhich Are full 
oMho ; (spirit of the Discour* da la Mafhotfe > — tl Universal knowledge 
requires the most perfect method! This method consist# in such n 
eatefffl Arrangement of the different dements of a problem that the 
antecedent should come before the consequent, the more easy before 
the more difficult, the general before the particular, the lead before 
the greater. The shortness of life further requires that we should 
choose for our study the most useful objects; and we ought, in fine, 
to exhibit knowledge with all churn css and certitude, without taint 
of duubt and obscurity. Now ull this is impossible “without experb 
cnojQrfr For we have, as means oj knowledge, authority, reasoning, 
and experience. But authority i a \ uluoU**# unless its warranty be 
shown: it does not explain, it only Junto* us to believe. And ss far 
at reasoning In rfjticemed, wo cannot distinguish between sophism 
and proof unltba wo verify the conclusion hy experience and 
praetioG.* 1 Francis Bacon could not have penned more vigorous 
utterances than thew* * ** . 

It ie true that the later thinker is mure wrath with Aristotle, but 
Roger Bacon also exhibits hi* impatience of the n/belastic yoke, 
£i It is only half a century ago,” he crios that Aristotle was sus¬ 
pected of impiety and Vanished from the schools. To-day, he is 
raised to the rank of a sovereign, lint what is his title? Learned 
lie undoubtedly is, but be does not know everything, lie dla What 
was possible for lus times, but he has not reached the limits of 
wisdom,” But what especially vexed Ms scholarly mind was that 
the very Aristotle to whom* appeal was so constantly mode as arbiter 
of all disputes was *not known in his original tongue, but only 
through muambly defoctivo and misleading translations, Reformer 
as he was at heart, Roger Bacon thought that u i enl comfiarativc 
grammar was one of the most pressing needs. He has much magis¬ 
terial Boom fur the scholars cf his day. Roth in the Compendium 
jP/itJotophitf (c. 8) and in the Opus Tfrtium (c! 10), he delivers his 
mfud with great plainnefis of speech on this subject :— u Wrf have t 
numerous translations by Gerard of Cremona, Michael Soot, Alfred 
tha Englishman, Herman the German, and William Fleming, but 
there it such A£t utter falsity In All their Writings that none can suffi¬ 
ciently Wofcdur Atiti For a translation to be true, it & noeossaay tlyit 
it translator should know the language from which Juris translating, 
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the IflEguaee into which Be translates, ahd the science bo wishes to 
translate lint who is h$ ? and I will praisa bite, for Be has dene 
maiWloue things Certainly none of tht above-named„ had any 
true knowledge of the tongues or the eclemoee, a* is dear* aqt from * 
their translations only, but thsir condition of life. All worn, alive 
in mf ttpie; some iu their youth contemporaries with Gerard of 
Cremona, who was somewhat more advanced in years among them* 
Herman the German, who wna vflry inHrtlato with Gerard, ia still 
alive and o bishop. When 1 questioned him about certain books Of 
logic, which ho had to translate from the Arabic, he roundly told £ne 
that ho knew nothing of logic, ond therefore- did not dam to translate 
them; and certainly, if he was unacquainted with logic, he could 
know nothing of other sciences as he ought. Nor did ho understand 
Arabic, as ho confessed, because he was rather an assistant in the 
translations than the real trail ala tor. For he kept Saracens about 
him in Spain, who had a principal hand in his translations- And bo 
of the neat, especially the notorious William Fleming, who is now 
in such reputation, Whereas it is well known to all the literati in 
Paris that lie is ignorant of the Kcieneee in the original Greek to 
which he makes such pretensions ; and therefore he translates falsely 
and corrupts the philosophy o£ the Latins/ 1 Elsewhere Bacon 
declares that there arc not five men in Latin Christciidom who arc 
acquainted with the Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic grammufs. He 
, knew them wdjf/he adds, for he had made diligent inquiry on both 
sides of Hhe Sea* and had himself laboured much in these things. 
How, under such circumstance*, could there be any real knowledge of 
Aristotle ? Only a few of hi* many work*, remained, and they wore 
mutilated. The Organon had considerable locum* 1 - The llhfory of 
Animal* had origin a fly fifty books; in the Latin Yershms there are 
onlj^SKhcteen. Only leu books of the Metttph*fHim had horn pre¬ 
served, and in fhe commonly used translation a crowd of chapters 
and an infinity of lines were missing- j ‘But even of theno fragments 
is there any knowledge? Men read them, but only in the Latin 
translations, which arc miserably executed and full of errors. 4i I 
am certain/* say a Bocob, ** that it would have been better for the 
, Latin world if Aristotle had not been translated at all than that it 
should have such an obscure and corrupt version of him/' There¬ 
fore Bobert Groitcfo was right, he thinks, to ncgleet Arirtotle alto¬ 
gether and write on Ida own account, making use of his own expe¬ 
dience J t and ho especially refers to tho Bishop's treatises on comets and 
{ the* rainbow. Hen to Bacon attempts with minute accuracy to pro¬ 
secute philological studies, and in the Ci/Mjwttdiurti PkUowpkien is to be 
found * specimon of Greek pukoography, u the earliest in all proba¬ 
bility ^ Western Christendom/' 1 In bis treatise on com- 

(1) Bjtfwar, JJ. ; Opera InediUfj iatw^aetioai, p. Iiiil. 
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par stive gramraat f tha MS, of wMflh exists in Corpus Christ! 
College, Oxford, hfi wrote a short Greet aoddeuce with a paradigm 
of the varbrvwri*. 

Neither ,ia logic nor in metaphysics i» Bacon's work so valuable 
as in mathematics and science! Ho seems, indeed, not to have been 
a philosopher in the sonso in which the term might be applicable to 
BnxAo ot perhaps Cam pan pli a, but he had«a true insight into many 
scientific problems and a taro gerrfus for invention, m which he is 
ftr superior to his more modern name gate. In logic ho $eems to 
have been a Nominalist, though hardly in bo pronounced a manner 
os William of Ockham, while ho is on the side of modem philosophy 
in his dislike of scholastic subtleties and abstractions and his dis¬ 
belief in the so-called sensible uud intelligible species, But though 
it may be doubtful whether ho did or did not invent gunpowder, it 
seems clear that he cither actually discovered or very much improved 
the tejesoope and the microscope ; and like Descartes, he mode a 
study of refraction* rtf light* and produced a theory of the rainbow. 
Moreover* his'knowledge of the delicate mechanism of the eye, and 
Iho precision with which he described and analysed its various 
component parts, form a remarkable evidence of kin Bci^ntiho 
ingenuity. 

But perhaps hie chief title to fame is the reform of the calendar* 
which he proposed 1o Paps Clement IV., and which was never 
carried out till lo^2 under Gregory XIII* *TSinee tffo time of Julius * 
(Ansar,” he eays, ^errors in the calendar have been steudjii*inereas- # 
ing, despite the attempted corrections of the Nicfftm Council and of 
Kusebiue* Victoria u&, ('yrillus* and Bede, Thc&e errors arise iron a 
faulty evaluation of,the year, which Oscsur e&tijoutes to consist of 
days. So that a whole day i» intercalate every four years. 
But the length of tk ndur year in really Jo*# than this %y about 
eleven minutes; so that nt the end of BiD years a cfiiy too much has 
been counted, and this day should be cut oJf at the end of such a 
period. Nor are the moon's quarters rightly estimated by the 
(Jhurch, At the end of years we shall ho wrong by a whole 
day, and at the end of 4,2UG jours the m’bon will bo full in the 
heavens while it will be marked new on the calendar* 11 “ A reform * 

in necessary, TJ Bacon tolls iho Pope; “ every one who is instructed 
in calculation and astronomy knows it very wdl, and laughs at the 
ipomcs of priests, who keep things as they are*" Ambians* + He- 
brews, find Greeks are horrified, at the stupidity which is afyown by' 
Christians in thoir chronology, and in the celebration of their solemn^ 
days* Asxd yat Christians have enough astronomical knowledge to 
arrive at a fixed basis for calculation. Only let your fieverence give 
orders, and you will find men to remedy these faults, not only those of 
which I have spoken, but others besides* If this glorious woi k were 
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to be the time of yw^flWbiea+ORfl of the greatest 

boat, and motft! perfect ^nterprisas WttuM beacfjOfnsdiahad which have 
heed attcd^U^io the Church cf God/' ' ' * J 
The last oantenoe in the quotation just given strike* a note which 
is never absent in Roger Eaoon and which rings in consonance with 
hie ago, t Sometimes Eicon is spoken of as a sceptic and A WYOlu- 
tionarv, as a m eAi who Antedated Luther or was in full revolt like 
Yantai or Bruno, Nothing is further from tho trufk. He < bad a, 
keen eye for the workings of natqro, and in many respects powetrai 
a real instinct for science; but he was also a monk, not only because 
he could not help himself, but also because such a life was ip accord¬ 
ance with his nature, and satisfied some of his personal inltmets* 
Hence no scepticism is allowed to touoh the revealed truths of, reli¬ 
gion, and hie inquiries only have thoir scope within the range of 
secondary and. mechanical causes. He believes that philosophy can 
do nothing against the truth but only for tho truth. He in not u 
hardy metaphysician, who v ill let Mh thoughts carry him without 
reserve to the secret fountains of being ; but in tho spirit of the 
scholastic, he regards the active intelligence of Aristotle as equiva¬ 
lent to the Word of God* who is the Second Person of the Trinity. 
Nor does he Fail to repioducc some of the characteristic superbt> 
tiouB of the Kiddle Ages, He, too, a faith in alchemy, he accepts 
iho influence of the Mure, be even anticipate^ tho modern magic of 
mesmerism, 1 He, too, will tiy to find the philosopher's stone and 
r the secret of a life which exceeds the noma! measure ol mum What 
ho had done in science teems but an earnest of uhat science can do ; 
and there is at once scientific faith and childish credulity hi his anti¬ 
cipations of the future. Listen to the Franciscan of the thirteenth 
century us he forecasts in hri cell tho possibilities of a edmiug age :— 
ih Ttere shall he rowing without Oars and sailing without sails; 
carriages which' shall roll along with imimagined speed with no 
rattle to drag them; instruments to fiy with, with which a man shall 
by a spring movo artificial wings beating the air like tho wings of 
birdsi a little mechanism three finger 4 ! long, which shall ruse Or 
lower enormous i* eights; a machine to enable a man to walk on the 
bottom of the sea and over tho surface of is avos without danger, and 
bridges aver rivers which shall lest neither on piles nor columns." 
Ho Bacon dreams in his treatise, Dr Mirabrfi, but it wat a dream 
which was full of tho instinctive prophecy oi genius. 

*« W. L, OoUKTJfBT* 
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SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 4ULL-FJGHTING. 

Tpe anownt art aifd mystery of Bull-fighting, which has existed 
from time immemorial in the Iberian Peninsula,, has come down to 
present days in two Tory distinct forms of Ring Sport. The bull¬ 
fight of Spain and the bull-fight of Portugal arc different things 
altogether* Each ie sharply differentiated from the other, and each 
has been slowly evolved in accordance with the very clearly defined 
radical differences that exist between the peoples of. the two neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms. * # 

I have no hesitation In saying that the Portuguese is not only the 
bettor sport of the two* as it certainly i% the more humane, but that 
it has kept for the more truly to the traditions of Ihe ancient pastime* 
which is probably a survival, a modified survival, of the gladiatorial 
lights of ancient Rome. 

For these renaons, when the Parisians resolved to make a pictur¬ 
esque excursion into the Middle Ages for the benefit of their 
Exhibition viritorb, and to revive the romantic bull-baiting of the 
past, they were well advised in rejecting the brutal sport of the * 
Spanish ring in favour of the Portuguese bull tournament ?* and the 
Paris bull-fighting of this summer, though not strictly after tho 
Portuguese method, is- for nearer to it than to the bloody end 
barbarous sport of the Spaniards, . * 

The Portuguese bull-fighting is of like rmliquity with, thjjt of 
Spain, and it is the lineal descendant of the wil<J boast shfwe of 
Romo; but it derives most of its romantic colouring from Moorish 
and poet-Mooriah times, JFlicro is evidence that it. was u favourite 
sport among the ch^vulrouB, warlike Hoots of the Peninsula fo chase 
tho half-wild bulls of the plains on horseback. This practice would 
naturally spread to the Christian*, who had learnt from then; Moorish 
enemy the use of tho curb-bit, perhaps of the stirrup, certainly of * 
the cavalry lance, without which accomplishments bull-fighting on 
hotiuback is not a possible thing. Their Hporish teachers of the 
fine art of modern horsemanship, of tho courtesies of lifo, of chftylry, 
of the point of honour, of all, in short, which distinguishes thto 
oavnlkr from the charl, would certainly have imported* to tkei^ 
Christian* pupils this pleasant and manly diversion of fighting tho 
wild bull from the saddle* 

In the best days of Peninsular chivalry bjill-fighting was a 
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.sport lor kings prince There U a sound tradition that the 
Cid a el fi&mulUV, the great Christian hero of the Middle Ages, wa* 
renowuodfAtU. butt-fighter, killing bulls from hie horn with his own 
valiant hand. Much later the Emperor Charles V, is related to have 
enjoyed this noble *port* and the Spanish painter, Goya* himself an 
li AdHopado u of the first order, has a epiriWl representation of bis 
Catholic Majesty on horseback attacking a savage bull with liis 
spear. 1 * * f 

Now, this tradition of the painty days of the bulUring is preserved, 
as every one knows, in a very degraded form, in tho mounted pica* 
do res of tbs Spanish bull-fight. They aro men on horseback, but 
tho horses ore broken-down cab end cart-horses, fit fur no work, 
spiritless, with hardly life enough left in them to creep to the 
knacker's yard. On these wretched screws, thus cruelly sent into 
the ring, and given up to the Airy of the savage bull (to tho ahamo, 
as I strongly think, of the manhood of tho Spanish public), are 
mounted tho poor modem representatives of the champions, knights, 
and warrior kings, who, spear hi 20 sI, in ancient days, dared the rage 
of wild balls on their war-horses, Tho ^ponieh picador of to-day 
is at mod indeed ; hie logs nre swathed in iron and leather, so that 
when the bull shall gore and overthrow his hor&e, and the horse falls 
on hie rider, the hor&cman shall receive no hurt; and he carries a 
thing tkul by courtesy may be called a knee, but is liker te a goad. 
* being, in truth, only a kpeur-shaft with a nail-point at tho end, which 
can enter po more than skin-deep. Armed with this simple weapon, 
the picador of tho Spanish hull-ring on his wretched mount, hi in self 
a recruit from the lowest slums of Seville pr Madrid, Weighted and 
made more slothful and clumsy than nature intended by his defensive 
armour, makes no pro tone 0 to fight the bulk lie dot's not, indeed, 
figEtat all; ho only gets into the bull’s way ua the infuriated animal 
first rushes into the arena. 31 is duly it. to receive tho charge and 
■yield up his horse to tho horns of ‘ihc hull, after noma more or 
less ineffectual pushing at him with his pole. Jt is a sorry spec¬ 
tacle, and would be laughable if it wevO not grossly and shamefully 
cruel, 

, Portuguese bull-figh(ing is a manlier sport. No knacker's yard 
hoi sea are brought into the ring, to bo butchered unresisting. There 
are no piemorevr of the low Spanish type, with horses incapable 
of flight from the bull, the Portuguese picador being generally a 
igcntk^an by birth—of a class, that is, with whom the management 
/of the ‘'■great horse 11 is a traditional accomplishment. Ho is neither 
protected by armour, nor does he carry any weapon either 4 of offence 
or of defence. "Horse and rider preserve the traditions of this ancient 
chivalrous art; the lidcr by wearing a rich, gold-laced costume of 
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the sixteenth century, the horse by his careful tfaimngf r^yi mag¬ 
nificent idlfc3&«ad gold caparison* To equalise thejjjjfc:between 
the bull tod ‘BUfbaiters/Mi, homa are tipped; oiylpJvSrtti iritb 
this handicapping! the Portuguese hull has*much tho boat of it. He 
is never seriously hurt; indeecf, in my* belief, he is never hurt at all, 
and lie enjoys the delight—-tlio intense delight, common to*all men 
and all animals of natural courage—of being put in a frofindloss and 
justifiable rage withfhis eueynios. 

^ It is a magnificent sight to soo ^ black bull from the plains of 
Alemtejo* a puro, who has never been fought before* in his first 
rage and rush into the ring- He charges at the first living creature 
iu his path : the blinder and madder his rush, the safer is the bull¬ 
fighter. The man holds hie scarlet, silken cloak in front of him, 
and behind its shelter, darts to one side an the bull is on him* and 
the bulPs horns moot only the silk aiyl the empty air. A mistake 
of a fraction of a second in hi a action may coat the man his life* 
and tho right performance of this difficult feat of cozening the 
bull with tho cloak is the bull-fighter J s first elementary acquire^ 
meat. „ m 

“When the bull has run at throe or four of tho men and failed 
each time to gore, tho poor beast is disappointed and enraged. Jfc 
stands in the centre of the ring, guying from one to another of his 
foes* hesitating which to attack first. He paws the, groifnd, bel¬ 
lowing hoarsely in bis anger 5 hia great muscular neck is lowered 
and raised* in terrible semblance of goring and tossing and killing 
an imaginary enemy; he stamps on the ground, and fancies he is 
trampling an assailant under his hoofs. Sometimes he charges 
again and again till his wind and rage axe spend. Sometimes ho 
turns cunning and, approaching one oi tho men slowly, stalks him 
with deadly intent to catch and bold him against the,wooden barrier 
of the ring and crush the life out of him. This action ie* of course, 
more to be feared than thf bull’s blind rushes, and would lead to 
move deaths in the ring than occur, but that the boundary of the 
arena, which is from five to six feet in heigLj* is provided with a 
little ledge about half way from tho ground. On this the bull¬ 
fighter can place his foot, and, resting hia hand on the top* vault 
over and escape. It is amusing to see a practised bull-fighter chased 
by the hull across the arena* and timing hi# flight bo exactly that he 
roaches the barrier, and leaps over at the very moment that the 
lioras come with a resounding bang against the woodwork. Some¬ 
times* though, the man has to run as fast as his legs can carry 
him and sometimes he does not run fast enough. Then Ihe bull 
scores. 

If a bull ig not a puro —& bull fresh from the plains, unknowing 

VOL. XLYI. N.S. T * . 
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qp of rtfifcWfidbafi be^^3b^g^;^H&fffl*e F he often runs 
lfc “ ^the 1 outset 5 end this is one reason why ‘the Portuguese 
g is more d&Dgero^^hfciiEe Sp^mali rmg sport. 
In Bpainfevefflmll i& a pit 70 , bemuse none ever si£rrffe the fight. 
I had itliis distinction from it +>panislf bull-fighter who WUA fighting 
at Opor/o* Ho told mo, too, what I should not have Ventured 
to state oft mj f own authority alone, that the hulls of Memtejo 
were me* rnhrntrx >j mn% of diorc ofturagff and Gunning 

—than even the famous Spiirti$h cattle from the banks 1 of the 
Jararan, 


The sport of bull-fighting 111 Portugal does not consist in 
slaughtering the bull after ho has spent his rage and strength on 
horses and men-—chiefly on the horses, who, in Spain, go down befon? 
feis Korns killed and wounded to death by the dozen and score at 
every spectacle—but to dare and tease him to increased rage, so that 
his assailants may show their extreme skill and courage in coming 
within a hair’s-breadth, of the peril of his horns and yet escape 
wounds end death us if by a miracle. If this be true sport, then 
bull-fighting ranks with fox-hunting and tiger-shooting and with 
war 1 itself. The only offensive act which the Portuguese practise 
against the bull ia to fix the tiny darts called bmdmlfm into his 
neck. The htwirrilfta is a stick about a fool in length, adorned 
with silken ribbons and streamers;, it has a projecting steel point, 

’ barbed, as fine as a trout-fly hook straightened out. It is not 
long etteugh to pass through the epidermis of the Eiuimal, the 
skin ,at the neck being little less than two indies through, and it 
is evident that he fools the prick much loss than we should that 
of a phi. • r * 

In the right fixftig of these little darts in the bull's nock iu the 
slriB of the toretid w-, both (Spanish and Portuguese, chiefly shown. 
As the darts must he affixed in the u]>pcr jvirt of the nock, about 
six inches behind the horns, and on a particular spot not four inches 
square, and as /hey arc placed m u rule while the animal is in the 
very act of charging, the feat required a nurentrts mid swiftness of 
oyo, bund and foot, almost inconceivable. To see it well done is to 
ace sport in its best form, and to do it rightly must bo extraordi¬ 
narily satisfactory to the performer* We Englishmen ,know, some 
of us, what it is to “ drive " an unwilling horse over twelve or 
fourteen feet of water, what it is to tl smash ,T ft volleyed ball at 
Mawn tennis, what ft hard, low, late “cut" between "point" And the 
t "slips ” is at cricket, but not any of these performances can come up 
to this feat of the bull-ring* The art of it, and indeed tie secret of 
all bull-fight it g t is based upon the closest observation of the habits 
and character of the hull, just as the art of riding is based upon a 
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perfect knowledge of.*§ hoiW temper! 
jmd the rider j^t^ foraj Mft a^onu^iitiio indi^tio^jgJ|e 
every new horse Ke mounta, ao do bulls, toe, Tory in.jdBMESon:^ . 
mistake in fiitWr cesc ia accompanied by it* penalty^^^fafffxcm or 
with the horse, or a fall before the bull; but a fall in the bull-ring, 
a false latep.pr a fulqe tiiflixig, is often followed by death, or^ aff beet, 
broken bones, * * ( 

It has boed-obsorrod that a bulk in act to gore invariably stays, or 
TTtarly stays, hie course as ho lowers his head. The bull when he 
does this is said, in the quaint, formal language of the Portuguese 
ring, "entruT em jurladit^ao c humilbar-so”—to enter upon his juris- 
dbjtiou and to humble himself. It is during this fraction of a frac¬ 
tion of & second that the dart-fixer or the eloak-holdor must decide 
on his action. To affix the darts properly the hander illwiro on 
iooh should hold them so that the bull, in raising his bead to goto, 
receives their tine points in the upi^r l>art of his neck, one on cither 
aide t the inun at 11jo*sumo moment bounds to cue side and escapes. 
Wlion the dart fixer is on horseback tHc method of attack is alto¬ 
gether different. The rider gallops alongside of tho bull, and, 
without waiting fur the miimnTs diufge, forces his horse to ■close 
quarters, affixes the chut, and turns quickly away. The sport is 
more dangerous on horseback than on foot; a stumble, a mistake 
of puce, or an unexpected swing round of the bull’s horns may be 
fatal; and there is no escape, as with the diDmountdt man, over the 

Earner. * 

_ a * * 

Every one of these various kinds of attack upon the bull ia 

termed a sotit 1 —in Spanish j? nert ?—and there arc several, one of the 
most extraordinary bping the wrtc da ram t whops the bull-fighter, 
with a short tleaping-polo in his bauds, runs to*mect the bull in his 
onward rush, and. us he lowers his head to gore, the bull-fighter fixes 
his loaping-polo in the ground, and with its A help Gaulle high over 
the |jody of the animat Tho last time I saw this feat performed 
was a few months ago. Tho bull was a little too qpick for the man 
and struck the pol<3 with hie bom while tho kaper was in the uir, 
itud the bull gored and stamped upon him, Iftit his mates rushed in 
bravely and rescued their companion, and cEirriod him from The ring 
with no more hurt than a dislocated joint, iwo broken ribs, and a 
good many bruises* 

The dart-fixer in the Portuguese bull-fights—the bmiderilhtirQ —is 
the counterpart m dross and appearance of the well-known* majo-% 
dressed banderiUefo of^ tho Spanish ring* In the Portuguese bull\ 
arena there axe often Spanish as well as Portuguese dart-men. Tho 
Spaniard ia always to bo distinguished by his long hair, worn in a 
knob behind—the moi*o> The Portuguese disdains this fashion as 

t 2 * 
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effoujnato. The clmlos in the Spanish sport—the clowns— jtnjjt'i-■- 
who cany the cloak, and whose chief buxines? it is to fils 
the ringj^hfe crovrd round and divert the attention of the bullwlver 
he has got kTBot-mari or^a rider down, arc represented in the Portu¬ 
guese ring by n baud of in on drossccUin the old go la costume of the 
Aleaafcojo prorince where the bulls nre bred—guy, flowered chintz 
jackets and dajk brccqjies, ’with coloured sash. They we*jr white 
stockings and* light shoes. Thes§ men ase peasants of the Alemtcjo 
plains. Their solitary weapon is a polo with a small blunt iiwn fo*)r 
at ita extremity, with which, staiMing in a body, they can ward off 
the hull’s charge* This weapon gives them their name, tfaofflJ ck 
/(jrfff^rj—’forkmeT)- 1 < 

IVhen the first fury and swiftness of the animal are expended, 
the fork-men, who have hitherto kept within safe neighbourhood of 
the harrier, rutl in and tense and play with the bulb They have 
none of the alertness, grace, ami quickness of the Spanish ciwlo ; they 
are round-shouldered pcEisants, clumsy and Itywt -limbed; but their 
strength and daring ai^e wonderful. A common iriek of theirs is to 
run to Ihe hull's side, seize his horn with tho right hand and his 
lull .with the left, surprising the hull for a moment with their 
audacity, and holding him thus, as it were "in chancery escaping 
with n quick hound as the btfil recovers his presence of mind and 
prepares to gore. 

A holder foal still isior one of Ikcee fellows to stand in the bull’* 3 
path, to # challenge him, to cite hitn —ciiur o tour# is Lhe technical 
* phrase* hull is perhaps tired of ineffectual charges, ever battled 
in hiif attacks, and ho stands at bay; then the mo$o places himself in 
his front, throws up his arms, whistles, shouts, and defies the beast, 
who, suddenly hWcrfhg his head, charges his fre&h ^nemy. The 
ina* leaps upwards as the stroke is, just upon him, and letting his 
body lie between the builds horns, grasps them firmly within either 
hand a& the bull lifts iia head to Then the animal, frustrated 

of his will, and made more fnrions than before, stamps on the 
ground, roaring with rage, and carries the man about the ring, 
aloft, unhurt upon his horns, amid the approving shouts of the- 
spectators. 

Presently the man*3 oompamons rescue him, crowding up and 
seizing the hull by horns, tail, logs; pressing, pushing, leaping 
against his sides, neck, and quarters, till the great beast is entangled 
and oppressed and hindered by the number and weight of his 
yhapailants. Hut the end of this foolhardiness, often undertaken to 
pleise and woo some mistress in the crowd, is ’sometimes tragedy, not 
comedy- Such a tragic ending to the interlude has heen most 
exactly and most forcibly described by the great epic poet of 
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Portugal, (Mid I quote the passage that I may have the pleasure of 
quoting, too. Sir Bichard Burton's adnurahle Englishing of a stanza 

that has beiHed fill previous translation 8 of the Lwiads* 

, * ■. * 

, h « ■ 

** Oual no corro sa&guineo y Ledo amanta 
y ..;, ¥eu£o a fbrmoga dejua de-fl-qjodfl, 

J 11 1.0 toufo bu- 4 -M f 0 Jj-ondo-se ^ 

- h >ji.; J Salta, oorre, slbila, aoena e brada; 

* Bfasio aniufcl fttroce^iflBse instants, 
h f!/ .*? j 1 Oom a fronts oomigera inclinada, 

. . > Bt iinnid o dura oqit^ o 03 olioa cem, 
i -s/ J ‘ 4 . Botriba, fere, mata e poo for terra, 

The spirit of these lines, their torse linking of familiar images, 
and their magnificent flwiftness of utterance, are hardly lost in Bur¬ 
ton^ r—- 


,J As in tlio gory ring soma galls nf gay 
On his fair bujy^lovo -with firm-fiat eyes 
fteeketh the furious hull, and bars ^.is way, 

Bounds, runs auJ whistle, huuta and ahoufe and criet* ; 

The cmal monster, entit a thought 1 & delay. 

Lowering his homed front, in fury flies, 

With eyne fust closed, and roaring horrid sound. 

Throws, gores, and leaves him lifsle&s on the ground, 1 * 

The bull of the Portuguese ring is not a large animal, but he is 
bred for strength and activity* Having seen the cattle of both 
countries, I am inclined to consider the "boasts of Portugal-auporior 
in strength uud fierceness to these of Spain. Latterly t Portuguese 
bulls have been used in some of the more famous bull-fighting 
centres of Spain. There of course they tmtejj the arena with ua- 
bated hom-pTduts and do terrible execution upon the wretched 
blindfolded hor&cs An eye-witnoss of a recent bull-fight in ifadrid 
told me that a single Portuguese bull killed nO' fewer than fifteen of 
these miserable unresisting ummals before he was himself laid low. 
The half-wild bull of the Portuguese plains is never overloaded 
with fat; he can turn as quiclily as a goat, and gallop nearly as fast 
ns a horse. He is always in good form for running, and so full of 
<f go ** that he often leaps the barrier which the bull-fighter has 
vaulted ovbg to escape from him. This barrier is no lees than five 
feet five inches in height, for I have measured it. Yet at the last 
bull-fight I witnessed in Oporto, four out of the ten bulls that wgre 
fought leapt this barrier, some of them several times over, and one 
or two cleared it without a graise, ITow r , five feet five inchea is a very 
good high*jump for a man, and a phenomenal jump for a horse in 
the hunting-field In niy own experience it is oftener talked of, than 
cleared by a hunter. 
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So greatly tow tie ,1)011 enjoj Hi fitting, so »rty ie be when 
the sport is dr&vdng fe 4 close, that X tt> not think he could ever bo 
induced t6 l&ve the ring* tlfbugh his stable door ip held wide open 
to him, and ho knows that water is there to quench his thirst find a * 
heap of £resk-cu£ grass for him to eaft, hut for the device of bringing 
in a'trqop o£ oxen, hiss companions. Etch fhen he is often very lnth 
to go, hut the' oson ftre made to surround him; they wear bells 
round their Wkrt, and perliup fue familiar clanking confuses him, 
or, reminding him oi jK'acoful rqpl scones, blunts bis warlike ardonrT* - 
lie is tired. tin -sty, glad probably to ho muon g liis own kind once 
more? and presently fkr fit-roc brad* so iu.il of fight A little while 
before, trots quietly to bis hiir with the troop of oion, amid tbo 
bravoa and itoeLtmotions of the crowd if lie has acquitted himself like 
a bull of spirit and courage. 


OstVALU CllATVTtriin. 



MB. BROWNING IN"*A'PASSION. 

a ¥ 

m 

It will be interesting 1q watch, what the Browning societies will 
say—or whether they will say anything—about their idol's last 
inaiufeaWiim of himself _in ]>rinL ** Can heavenly njiilds such dire 
^ we*outment show f” will be asked by the unbdiovors. Tee, the 
societies may answer; isinco ironzy put into the handy of Archi¬ 
lochus his own iambus, poets have bmi allowed 1o enjoy a privilege 
denied, or accorded with condemn alien, io the heathen, and to rage 
luriouidy, if only they cun rage poetirally; and nutny poets have 
forgotten the superior dignity of wiving with Leon ate — 

“My giieL m louder tb.m adreTtiKanoni? 5 

m 

But hfes ever resentment, just nr unjust, dribbled itself away in such 
feeble and ungrammatical abuse that which the Athtnmum of 
July 13 presented to us w ith the signature of Itobcrb Bi owning P 

" I cluneal upoti a new book v 'derdiiy. * 

] opi i L-iJ. it, and i*In in my liugc i lay 

pgo tmd uncut pogt ilioMj woids 1 mod-— 

Home mx ui m u?n at most—euid Jcoimd theifby 
That Jniij I'll/i'll aid, whttm Lj cut ^iiidryp 

ncvti kntm, * Than Led jpy mb' dead/ 

Ay, ib ad I and wm* yniii^oU alive, paid III/, 
iicu, to iLtum you thinks would ta^L my wit*. # / 

Ku king T|OU burue il Lo rcnniuuu lot ol t Ui ' — 

While nu>ie a]ipio]>i juUi gmtm( Icutb jou gmeo; * 

Huuly to hjnl 1 lieiO idulifiM }oUT iA' Q — 

Kjuttmsj item Iijj-s unco fcamtiliod ly lkPrb.' T * 

* * 

^aw, even it ** good Fit/*' hud thanked God that Mrs- Browning 
was dead (ho never did, hut only thanked trod that we should have no 
more Aurora Leighs), is it not marvellous "that any suuy English 
gentleman—that any one except an Italian from Leicester Squatc 
under the influence oi absi^tlie—should think of wa king ledresa for 
an insult, real or iimigijary, in kicking #nd ^pitting ? But fit ill 
more marvellous is thy impotence of Iho exprcvdnn lliruugkoui Mr. 
Browning’s not'd# distinctly complain that Fit/gcruld thanked God 
that his "Fitzgerald’s) wife wan dead. It is only extra-grammatical 
considerations which lead us to apprehend wliut the charge is which 
the poet means to bring. * * 

Again, the phraso “Good Fits !**—n jocular and friendly modcfjf 
addross*-would shov? that the writer is not at all so angry as he pro- 
funds to bo, if words wore any index to Mb tho^gliU. But they 
plainly are not. TfiTheu he writes— * 

11 Kicking you teems thy common lot of curs-—” 
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what he hats said is that it is the common, lot of curs that they (the 
cure) should kick Fitzgerald. But here, again, we led confidence 
that what le think* he ha^stud ie something quite different, some¬ 
thing like— " r ’ 

* l Kicking would seem the common let of GUM*" 

* 

But kicking, it would seem, is finally abandoned, and spitting elected 
as the proper form of protest, for we road, that— 

' 4 f » - if 

‘ 1 Surely to spit there glorifies thy face.” ^ 

F 

The spitting, then, ia a fait dkcompti, for g fori fan can no more 
take the place of would glorify than it could tako the place of would 
not glorify* Be it noticed, too, that to spit there does not mean to 
spit, on the cure. The pronoun there (= on it or oit them) does not 
stand for the noun curs which precedes it, but for the noun face which, 
follows it* I hope if I venture to say that this kind of English seems 
to mo below the standard which would secure a pass at Civil Service 
examinations Mr. Browning will not make arrangements for kicking 
or spitting at me, for T have no experience in the proper methods of 
meeting that form of attack, and I own til at I am unable to feel that 
past Qonnubialities on the part of Mrs. Browning would convert such 
41 greeting, 1 ' however " appropriate/' Into an honour and distinction 
conferred on me. 

But it may bo urged that the Latin poets kicked and spat and 
said very unmentionable things, and that anger does not choose its 
words* Agreed: all might, be forgiven if we Lad in the verses oven 
- tho rudiments of a fine thought or a fine expression* I have no 
doubt'that Lord Tennyson regrets his fierce rejoinder to Bulwcr 
Lyttan's attack, but wc cunnot regret the existence of n poem which 
has such phrases ak *' shook a muxio on jHipillote^ 71 an* 1 , such lines 


aa—r 

or— 


To hove the gioat poetic heart 
Is mere than all the poet’s fame; " 

i 

“ Vo know him out of Shakespeare's pit 
And those fine curses which ho spate ; 
Tho OldeTiinon with tho indignant hoatt. 
Which deeply loathing greatly broke,” 


Even the 


much w eaker— 


It is hero, it ia Lett), the end of the year. 
And'with it a spiteful Utter,'* 

1 i 

redeemed by the fine expression— 

* * 

" I hear the loll of the a#® 9 -" 


When Swiuburfie is furious he wields, if not thunderbolts* at least 
not brickbats. 
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There ie no inartienlutenesfl in— 


or in—- 

or— 


As, thank the sotr^t sire picked out to cram 
With spurifliia spawn thy mwwBceiving darn, 
ThpUj like a worm from a town's common tomb, 
Didst creep from forth Ihe kennel of her womb; ” 


l< l^oariot, thou grey-grown befiat- of bLuoJ 
*' ChuifaDno of Hell's pained heart eternally." 1 


This is, at all events, nearer to'Catullus than to 'Tilda Sqneers, 
and we cannot say as much for Mr. II rowiring's protest. 

What will the worshippers say ? The imbelievens will wag the 
head, and shoot out the lipj and say, ** There, there! So would we 
have it/' The incapacity to express a feeling of resentment which 
seems to he genuine, however unfounded, will lend support to the 
heresy that wo have in Mr. Uro wiring u man of high intelligence, 
great psychological insight and wide culture, hut one who labours 
under an abnormal inaptitude to exercise the. mechanical part (fit 
least) of the poet's art. 


RoHtitT Ykl vEftroN TyktieJl. 



SOME TRUTHS ABOUT RUSSIA. . 

# , ’ 

tf Tim tii ahout Rpssia ” J is oiio of the most entertaining books that 

have Won written aboat that paradoxical country, The author’s , 

elaborate apology for autocracy in Russia, dyd hi* impassioned, 

prayerful appeal for a reconsideration of our policy towards thartr" 

country, deserve careful ccmsiderntioiL' 

u > 

When the author marshals the extensive data at hia command and 
moulds them to a general view* from which he asks ns to deduce the 
necessity of substituting cordial friendship and loyal co-operation for 
the lukewajtn sentiments that underlie our present relations with 
Russia, he canbot justly con] plain if we refuse to accept his theories 
bofore verifying his facts and decline to consular the genuine patriot¬ 
ism and Carlylean earnestness with which he addressed himself to 
his task, as infallible guarantees of the accuracy of his statements or 
of the value of his conclusions, One thing, however, can not be 
gainsaid: ho bus furnished impartial readers with materials enough 
to enable them to discover the truth for themselves; for hia oenCep- 
tion of his duty as auch that "lie candidly states and fairly interprets 
all facts that have come to his know ledge, even whcn™as frequently 
happens—they completely cut the ground Fiom under his cherishcd 
theories. Ho thus occasionally find a himself in the position of Elia’s 
Captain Jackson, whoso opulence of fancy was called upon to trans¬ 
feral his poverty into affluence, changing n bare scrag into whole 
beeves, and causing his gdents tu reel under the potency of his 
imaginary Bacchanalian encouragements* In Russia, Mr. Stead 
EeftniB to have found but very few loaves and fishes wherewith to fet’d 
the hungry multitude of his countrymen, who must bo models of 
self-denial if their wants arc satisfied without the working of a 
miracle. * 

The key-note of Mr. Stead’s reasoning on.*tho question of our 
relations with Russia ^jonsiste in the thesis that Russia is an invin¬ 
cible power and must be conciliated, because she cannot be stayed 
The struggle, lie assures us, would be mearnugloss j for the enemy 
is well nigli invulnerable, cerlately indestructible, and our most 
strenuous efforts vatII" at best irritate her and provoke a terrible ven- 
gehnec. lt Whatever wo do,” ho exclaims, u Russia will remain niid 
Russians will continue to inhabit the whole of Northern Atria and 
Eastern Europe. That wo cannot prevent though wo bleed ourselves 
like veal in the endeavour to slaughter them into impotence,” Now 
(!) Truth about By W. T. Stead. Cuflell & Cb., tm. 
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tliis is utterly at variance with, the facts ; Mr. Stead cannot but bo 
aware that the most competent military authorities-in hjii gland and 
in India entertain no manner of doubt that we are in a position to 
meet and defeat the Russians at Herat and-in the Khanates. And the 
various pusillanimous views lUtcly put. forward even h- numbers of 
the Conservative party in f.ho press are obviously the outeflmc of 
hypotheses which it requires but it caMi consideration of the 
facts td exjJMe. * Hut 'whether Mr. Stead's opinion is founded 
or not, what we can and should do is thhi: Wo can, without 
striking a bluw, prevent the exuberant energies of Russia from 
being spent in extending to the prejudice of civilized powers a 
territory which is even now far loo considerable; and tills energy 
onco confined within reasonable bounds, wilt apply itself to the 
righting of domes tic affairs with results not- only (satisfactory to the 
great bulk of the Russian nation, bat highly reassuring to foreignere. 
Moreover, it is well to know that if the coming war should prove 
disastrous to Rua&o, it would he at once followed by radical changes, 
not only in the governors of that country, but in the entire system 
of governing ; for Russia is o von now on the eve of n Rijeml cata¬ 
clysm infinitely mure? destructive llutu‘the worst with which site was 
ever threatened liy so-called NiluHein. And Si internal change of 
the hind alluded to would make ull the difference to us between a 


staunch friend and sin unscrupulous cuuiuyi 

More important At ill is the strong probability, umnun ting almost to. 
certainly, that a Russian defeat would bo followed up by-a resusci¬ 
tated Poland, conflating exclusively of tbo Russian and Amlriim 
provinces of that, ill-fqted kingdom, endowed with legislative inde¬ 
pendence to the KEiUjo extent and under the y$ume conditions us 
Hungary, dtid capable of rendering invaluable'services to Europe ns 


a Imvrier against the wove of Kunlun invasion. 


This idea, Lo\*cvcv 


chimerical in appearance, not merely ihc. expression of a vug tie 


possibility-—the idle dream of a political enthusiast- # I have the 
beet possible grounds for affirming that, ub Into lust autumn, il 
had assumed the “form of*a pmoh^d preposition sericudy enter¬ 
tained by responsible statesmen of Austria*and Germany, proposed 
by them to this accredited spokesmen of the Roles, and finally agreed., 


to by the fatter on certain condi thuis ^ and that it has not been un¬ 
heard of by our own Foreign Office, And the events that have 


taken place in Russia since last autumn have been no if or inly of a 
nature to prepare the way for, rather than to hinder, the escdktioy 
of this project, as soop. as the contingency on which it is dependent 


takes place. 

Thift, and other results, which will readily occur ton slate&uian who 
possesses trustworthy information respecting the internal condition 


i 
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of Russia, eon be ejected when the opportunity offer*, without any 
serious sacrifice on our part, though not without incurring certain 
risks, which, however formidable they may at first Bight appear, are 
in truth insignificant in comparison with the advantages they ensure, 
und with the dangers to which,any other combination will expose us. 

Thodmportant qu cation, the an & war to whidh will, or at least ought 

to, influence the^ character of our relations with Russia is, not whether 

1 * 

the Tsar is orna not a peacemaker,^ whether Austria is tor is not bent 
on aggrandisement rather than consolidation, nor even which is the 
surest way to preserve peace in fturope for another six or twelve 
months, but whether the future normal growth of the British Empire 
is compatible with the realisation of the political Ideals of autocratic 
Russia; whether a prosperous Russia, which implies a triumphant 
France, may not bo the correlative of a British Empire shorn of its 
prestige, and well on its way to join Holland, among the shade* of 
past greatness in the Walhalla 'Of nations. 

And to the solution of this question tho author of Truth about 
Rwmia brings no serious contribution. lie docs, indeed, tell us much 
about her moderation, her wise resolve to organise the vast territories 
she already possesses, instead of yielding to the temptation of annex- 
- ing more, but ho fails to show that those staLemcnt& of interested 
politicians have any more substantial foundation than their word, and 
his conviction that such would be tho conduct of a wise government. 
The degree of leliunce "that can be placed upon the assurance* and 
promises i>f llu&hm statesmen is a matter which only those arc com¬ 
petent to determine who, having learned, huve not forgotten, tho 
lessons of part experience. Air. Stead himself, however, with his 
praiseworthy candour, supplies us with fresh mate rids for an answer. 
Thus, in reply to the Question why Russia is so anxious to acidic tho 
keyr of the Bosphorus, certain responsible statesmen assured him 
that it was purely in the interests of peace, in order to permit of tho 
Black Sea •oast being left as undefended as the Caspian, a result 
which would, they added, be brought about by the erection of a 
couple of Russian forts on either side of the Bosphorus, defended by 
about 10,000 men. They could promise, however—ay, solemnly 
promise-^that Jlue&k would never dream of turning the Block Sea 
into a vast or aerial whence a now Armada would one day sail forth to 
join the French fleet and sweep the British flag from the Mediter¬ 
ranean. In f^et, Russ hi would ho much more likely to dismantle her 
Black Sea fleet than to fill the Euxine with preparation* %r naval 
fcr. And yet when the author proposed, presumably as a tost of 
their sincerity, that in that, ease England should he allowed to erect 
u couple of forta on the Dardanelles, the reply was a most emphatic 
negative. 
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The section entitled lr A Tretfty of Commerce with Ruesaa/ 1 in 
winch British merchants are promised commercial monts et merveiUes 
in return for our political friendship, affords ns an equally accurate 
measure of the extent to which the acts of* Russian statesmen are at 

variance with their most solemn assurances,, 

* * 

<H There is Tto country in tlie Tvntld ± , ’“ wo qkj told, # " except Jtlie Unifetl States, 
tv hero wa ctmlil Jo a blggor burins than with Huaaia, It wo^Id* bo mutually 
mlvantagaouH, nStrl tba* whfclf block* fha way istho demented detanniiiation 
which prevails ip I>o wiling Street to be more Austrian than Prince 
hiin*rif. i . , i I httd a long and interesting ofirkversation with ftf. ‘Wisrlino- 
gnutoky, in the Ministry of Finunco, on the subject [Rtisskrt trade]. IIo pro¬ 
tested himself to he Very hOnguinc iia !<► the development of Uutisian trade. 
fit: diwtaimM most emphatinnjly any idea that ho wag opposed to tho uj iftwt 
influx of Elijah capital. The jealenay of fiHroignisrg, which is aomo- 
liitios expressed in the pmper*, lio repudiated* Tlio edict againHt tho employ* 
inomfc of Cirmnan* in the Wr-stem provinces wak, ho remark**], Bolely a re¬ 
taliatory moa3iiTe h consequent upon the expulsion of Iti^iau Bnbjecla from 
ticniiftcy, Nq rfstrict ion had ht? n pit i rtf1 1 n j xf?* ihi intrtuluctifm vf Emjfiah tHUar 
Em gli»h capital or EnyUeh fa fcoHt - ," 

■ 

Now these emphatic assurances wore given at the very time when 
thn Minister was signing* or was rtbou^ to sign* un order forbi<\jling 
Jvngliriimen from engaging in the coasting trade in Russian water&, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was uutinly owing to these very men 
that during the pant twenty years Russian trade had increased twenty- 
fold. 1 They wore made shortly after the Minister Jiad issued an 
order (o certain British subject*, whoso capital and enterprise had 
midered untold sendee*! to Iluesdan commerce, to take it tflid thern- 
mcIvcr else whore unless they consented to become Russian su bjeits in 
a coHijwmtivrly short space of time* I make this statement, which 
i* not founded on nuTo hearsay, with the ulmt^t consideration, for I 
am extremely reluctant to say anything calculated to render jdw 
commercial relations between the two conn tries mo$c strained than 
tliey arc, but it is fo my mind of paramount ipfporuinee that English* 
men should be reminded tho value of Russian promises. T vouch 
for these facts, I cun prove them if nccosoiry* f have read with 
my own eyes in London certified copies certain of the official 
documents to which I allude ; T read one of them at the very time 
when Mr, Stead was in St* Poterfeburg, listening with rapture to the 
siren's eon^ of M. VyBcJmegmdskyr 


{}) My aulhwity Iiillic aani-oflictul itUti ms'at of MAT. Rryluir ?md Ktay* publiaLcd 
in tho Jforo[/« Vrtint/Hi i’cl jrtiary 3, tSrt& « ■ 

(2} Nothing; id furibor from my intention than to mwmuaic that M. Tyachn^nuJitky, 1 
whn i.H not iniiyforcnt to hie interest, wfiulil at this stags of his carrer lay hmwJI 
npoivto u chi^ge of duplicity and intentionally cIi.-mitp Mr. Stumd, He A'rts, no dcralil. 
KiiKXTO enough in tho aspreneirm of hia persona] opinion, but ho mui* havo known th?Li 
ho was utterly unitblo to realise it. In Russia it is pspotaJlyaowof Sp*vi]nw arid! 
Ji.rkim?. Ono pct&on or department doss th* promiiing, while another sopermtourfs 
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The etit|> or ^irdSolf i# riot wholly without his misgivings. Even 
hie beitqf ajaimmcos of his B^ttian friend occasionally 

Iflkw.i^fitt'wrbodoiul assent* andhe.dp^ ij super¬ 

fluous to provide ns with ^consolatory re flection a in oft^e^ttny should 
provn d)&lnsave t Thu*, he azures ns l£iat the Rnaeiatift— - S:- 

,K * ' 4 r , i y" 'Mi*. V 


41 diacldLjiut all intention ofyiNtorforiJig in Afghanistan ^ they daaije nothing 
mono than that^rc? tdimild trtkn poBaosaion of the ■whole counfay, «id govern it 
bb we povem the Fmvjjimh. The Emperor has repeatedly oppressed himsnh' in . 
the etronf^eat tcrcns iji this fcOll&e/' ‘ ? -i' 

I■ ‘ 1 i 

Yet, iii spite of this categorical assurance, he calmly informs ue on 
the &tme page that— ■■ 


+ ‘ if wa Trill not, ov cannot, shoot tho tarcjiIs who raid the Jtimi&Ti’a oawt, the 
iluBsisin -rill *hont them hinietlfp not coring Tv-hcthui to do bo ho halt t or has 
not, to cross tho tJouiahuy lino which Sir Peuir L tun mien hn& marked out. If 
he is wiso T ho will. for his own snl^\ rrdurn to his own aide when thq robber* 
hemp been disposed of; fart if, os in probable, he is wite, and tries to annex 

Afghan territory, iso much lh-j woi’MO for him and tho* bettor fur us/ 1 

* 

Modcmtion, sol f-restraint* straightforwardness, are words flint find 
no pjace in the vocabulary of Ilnsshm polities, and i£ we follow Mr. 
Siead'fl advice, and cornmit ourselves to a policy based oa a belief 
in the qualities for which tlioy stand, we should, like him, pro vide 
cur selves beforehand with cor solutions to fall back upon in the hour 
of disenchrintiFcnt which will furoly arrive ; for if wo cast our broad 
upon the wild waste of waters tailed Russia, we should do so with 
our eyes fificn, and with the full and certain knowledge thut we shall 
not find it any more. 

Russia, we aro assured, harbours no elaborate schemes of further 

iiggrandiBcmont; Cbtuoliclniion is her immediate aim, p^aca her ideal. 

Unfortunately exactly the same thing has been affirmed before each 

of the long series of annexations which have gradually built up tho 

mighty empire of to-'day, and which figure in history less as the 

outcome of wars waged with designs of conquest than ns tho natural 

* 

' li *•' 

tho breaking tbor, of, 'Dine. the Minister of Polite Juntmctlori protnst* that he is per- 
Buuitfly Ua*ircnifl of oitcndinjlf tdenianliry instruction, yet he TirtuAlly suppresses it in 
tiio piurihcDb, to please 31. PubedonuGS enff ; the Bf inisteif of JuflLioa is said to he an 
honest, upright man, hut lie dor.e not retake to bow down before the Mutistor of tin* 
Inii-rier, end hi Anw up & flerioa of law r no agricultural labour which-ow very rmlolont 
of serfdom; then, ngaia, it, Yysehnegradeky would Tuolcosift the influx irif English 
capital and English t niorpriso which have lately founded a Steam tfarigiturtL Coin jnn ny 
tine ^outhj hut tho Mimti or uf the Morin ij. t Trho aharea in 4 rival oompiiny, 

^vetoes the cuJmih^Inn of Ki glthh. capit-nl, and Englishmss- era told to go about ihr^ii- 
hutineis [Cf. A'we^e Falamflify 7, 1BSB). Tlu^ Miniitar af Foreign Affairs 

solemnly prechwi that Russia wyntd advince no further in Centnd-.-Ai-n, *&d would no 
doubt h*TC icli^iojisty ke^l hi* proiniia, were it not that, u Hr* Stead neatly oiprpSRee 
i| p tho army van not kept well in hand! CV^lulity ifl 0®» et. ths peat disadvantage* nl 
an hi'ntat hart f 
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resultant of a variety of flatted* sflll^Wbik, which aonj# Jerai/' tho 
inexorablo iordbof gravity/* ■■; the Khanate;' of ’ Kft«a was aimered 
bccau^^oJm ^O^trri^k owed it t6 hi* offended dignity to pmiaali 
the refractory Inhabitants who failed m loyalty to the Khan whom ho 
had urbitr&rUy up; not of dfcunsfl for the sake of aggrandisement* 
Tho kingdom Of Astrakhan was added to Muscovy because ^Ji sesame 
monarch, could not tolerate a weak neighbour** Siberia was presented 
to the Tsar by*a bond of unprincipled adventurers for whoso acta tbo 
government of the day disclaimed responsibility as emphatically ns the 
present Tear disavows solidarity with tho Free Cossacks in Abyssinia* 
Tho Crhnoa was annexed in accordance with the principle that Rupria 
needs natural boundaries instead of artificial ones, which are always 
a fertile eouTce of disficnfcion and strife* Erivun and Kakhitsohevan 
wore added to her dominions simply because she was desirous of con* 
eluding a permanent peace with Persia ^ for which the annexation of 
these provinces seemed the best guarantee ; tho kingdom of Georgia 
was absorbed eighty -s*?ven years a go, almost reluctantly, audio defer¬ 
ence to Jho earnest request of tho king who, unlike tho fish in the 
fable, himself chose the sauce with which he was eaten. Tho history 
of Russian advances in Central Aria iaToo well known to need reca¬ 
pitulation hero* Mr, Stead, who is possessed in a high degree of 
that charity which thin belli no evil and belie veth all things, tells 
ub that "tho Central Asian advances wore chiefly duo to the 
military Russia— the Ru&riu. of the army.” * * 

Thus one country is swallowed up because it is too strong,-another 
because it is too weak, a third because it constitutes Ru$rii/ft natural 
boundaries, it fourth bccyuso Russia's neighbours beyond those toun- 
daries are unsettled j *jone people is favoured, profited T and absorbed 
on the atron^h of common, religious Interests: another ia insulted, 
attacked, and likewise absorbed because of the clashing of tlfe&o 
interests, and ao on. The causes may vary, the occasions may seem 
unsought for, but tbo result is always the aumo* And we urc asked 
to believe that this secular process will be now suddenly arrested ; now 
that Iforthom PerrifL is virumllv a Russian province, and the entire 
kingdom going the way of all Russia's neighfiEmra ; mow that a treaty 
has been. conclude*! with Corea which is the preliminary to a protec¬ 
torate and its customary results ; now that the work of assimilation 
is progressing apace in " independent ” Bokhara, and the days of 
Afghanistan are numbered* 

Mr. Stead colmly views nil this with tho eye of a philosopher.* Tf| 
Russia goes on annexing, ho says, so much the worse for Russia* 
” The first infidel who enters Afghanistan makes his opponent a 
present of tho alliance of all lie Afghan, tribes, for the Afghans arc 
ever the frienda of the second comer/* 2?ow tkia, I submit, is a 
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delusive bfp£. The Russian soldier, the oommon man, has a win¬ 
some, bewitching way\alpui him which Jew Orientals can withstand 
Neither hie present surronndinge ner tie past history eoootrage in , 
him those insufferable airs of superiority which Englishmen even of 
the lowest tire prone to give the tti selves in their dealings with 
the hinspien of rajahs and the descendants of heroes. The Russians 
of the lower Classes tystranaticolly deprived p! education are 
naturally andVisely disposod to pfractiaa humility— to stoop to con- 
quer—and they delight in establishing durable relations of friend¬ 
ship on tho low basis of common propensities and identical failings, 
Marty of the vices which characterise Orientals and of the criminal 
habits engendered by ages of slavery and degradation seam to have 
a spontaneous Toot in their versatile character. Belief in fatalism is 
a law of their nature, if not n dogma of their religion; duty is an 
articulate sound that seldom awakens a corresponding idea, and 
mcndttciousuesB is to them as the air they breathe. They are 
admirably qualified by nature and by training to overcome the 
dislike entertained towards all Christians by the Afghans and other 
Asiatics. 

AS for tho manner in which the civilising process which it has 
lately become the fashion to eulogize, is carried on by iBussian 
Mihtovnib in Central Aria it would l>e difficult for the ordinary 
observer to discover any essential difference between it and the 
t favourite methods of thfi Spaniards in South America and the Portu-, 
gueac in Afri ca. Last May a writer in the Russian IfUforiatl JfceriWe 
—a magazine patronized by the Government—gave a more interest¬ 
ing than edifying account of those methods. There was always, he 
tella u&j a widespread conspiracy between ihe army of officials who 
plundered and insulted the natives and the nil important translators 
whtf wore the eyes and ears of the highest authorities. 

f 

** In one of the conquered districts the officials oppressed the Kirghiz tribes 
in a shocking' mtmter. They efcolo their thocp : deprived thorn of their camels* 
and horses, and ruined whomsoever they could, filling their own pockrts with 
the booty, The nomads bore patiently with* all this for a long time, but at 
lust they rose up and detohoiusd to—complain to the military oomralnder, 
whenever- he came that way. They discovered one day that tho general vu 
* coming, and attiring themselves in, full ceremonial dress they took courage and 
went to meet him. They bad forgotten, however, to bribo the'tranalAtors, 
while tho officials who felt that a stems woe coming, gained them over by pro¬ 
mises of considerable reward, The good-humoured general at last drove up 
in biv paimp-, and while they wore changing tho horses ha neoeived tho 
(>roplf. iCho ehtJSOE spokesman of tho Kiighis tribe* made ft tviy low bow, 
rioltvered a epcoLb setting forth the grievanoos of his people, and pointed to hie 
colleagues, who could, he fiftid, be called s.a witnesses to the With or his etata- 
mente. 4 "What &i they want f 1 ' asked the general of the {radiator. * They 
are inviting your excellency to come to their village to partake of their hospi¬ 
tality and to rest yourself. * * Ah 1 well, thank them and tty that I would go 
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ujr **»(««' p*?*. * 'l**. y <— ■ w. ■. 4ani',H? com- 

la *i4 lie jM eof ww$ wo bdll mv* jcfc flagged, 
A' 1 Ito TEDfinfS* ri>rt frofeed up with iflhMWMnt 
T jafeh *W* h* not* tito JftU, *we speak tflj* thing*. 
Steely ^QefltJcrDfld. The official* h*v® mineA ca» *What 
art tttajf tUftyt inquired the btfwildertd general, *Thay # aw in 

great distefafitbat Jrmt excellency cannot partake of t heir hospitality,’ implied 
the unp^rtoibabls translator, 1 1 am veiy Sorry n^aelf- Tail th«m that I Trill 
not fxil io eajj on j^y Tray, hack/ jphe tranebitor, turning to the prophj 
deliver* this manage as follow*: 1 The general commands mo to any that you 
have got to t n V J yourselves aa far a* ofei yon oan from here, and never again 
Jaiy to importune him with your silly stuff and nonsense, If ha catches eight 
of orifi of yon on Kis return, you shall all have to answer fbr it* Be does not 
bell*Ye one “Word that yon say." Meanwhile the general, who contbuad to 
nulla graciously and shake hands cordially with the elders, entered his carriage 
and drove off. The crowd aiood still end silent, with open mouth* and prouder- 
ing eyes, firmly rooted to the spot*” 


■i 

JhoBc En gliah politicians who imjer each, condition* can bring 
ttauftfrtt to desire a further extension of Russian rule, whether in 
the East or in the West, remind one of Jhat mythical Irishman who, 
having staked a certain sum against the chances of a bullet being 
sent through the middle of his top h$t by a skilled maiksmaii at a 
considerable distance and without a hair ol his head being injured, 
was uaiTe enough, as soon a* the gun*was levelled, to prosa^the h&L 
down over hin face and neck, and of course had only himself to thank 
that he received the bullet in his head as well as in hyi hat, 

In hi* laudable, and in the main successful, endeavour to give his ' 
reader* a sketch of social and political life in Russia rather as it is 
than as it seems, Mr, Stead at times describes a state of things that 
would gladden the hearfrof the Sago of Chelsea, were that philosopher 
atii! among ns, end ih a corresponding degxeo aitoniah those* whose 
acquaintance*with Russia is founded only on personal cbserratjpn. 
Many of his remarks and explanations reveal an overmastering ten¬ 
dency to idealise Russian autocracy; to view it lees in its visible and 
odious effect* than through the rose-coloured spectacles of a Carlylean 
hero^wurshipper, en^idolater of the best man. Indeed, if the reality 
corresponded in any perceptible degree to the Jiigbly coloured picture 
of autoeracy which Mr* Stead has painted, Russia would deserve to 
be held up ss U model for imitation to all civilised—or over-civilised 
^countries! What, for instance, could be more charming, more 
idyllic than the poetic description of the innumerable villages of 
which Rxurtia is composed, as so many flocks of little brown f sh^P 
contentedly nestling on the immense paaturo-land of the Tsar? 

l+ ffke yfrVi* of the douamont of the Tear /’ 1 exclaim* Mr* Stead, ei sec m but 
B3 VM * gruuig'gTouiid or toeadew, in which, broken up i*to monmtiabJt 1 
little flooki* at* icaSsicd one hundred million* of He Etusian abe^p, *® f 
bway in th* &t valleys of Siberia, in tha dame forest? of too North, and in the 
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fertilft titeppeaof the £autt, yuUfLsd tire qpa^ttif flocks, varying only in colour 
and m xUncdtaM, bvb m 4«t respects the etnsb. All equal, ad democra-hOp all 
owners df tfaft Ifjqd .(hey till, Aid far awAy/Al fpt distance, fit 

Gaticfrlfti; ffottia 4b* Hud Shepherd, high wfr jj!. 11 , 

f *■ 

Then, Again, who can read without a feeling of enviowi a^mira* 
tion the glowing description of the Russian Mir as the embodiment 
of the ideal of <r Christian Orcrflmune, as "the true peasant Republic, 
the most democratic and socialistic of any institution now exist¬ 
ing in all Europe, which may yet supply to a world wearying of 
unrest, of individualism, and of universal competition, a cine to 
the solution of many of our most pressing difficulties f ** All this 
is as tantalising as the mirage of the African desert to a thirsty 
traveller, and, I fear I must add, as unreal- Under Mr. Stead’s 
magic pen the dreary actuality has undergone a wonderful metamor¬ 
phosis; hut as in Keats’ Lamia, it requires but the searching glance 
of the matter-of-fact inquired to compel the beautiful figure to 
resume its original form of serpent. * 

These occasional exaggerations are in part attributable to the 
exuberance of that quality which the author himself terms “ sympa¬ 
thetic imagination/' and which to most people will seem “afailing on 
virtue’s sidehut they are in part also traceable to his determined 
refusal hi this particular case to look at both aides of the medal, to 
carryout tbt^ principle aaduifur et aUerd pars, “Thera are so few 
who take an interest in politics in Russia/’ he tells us, “but the few 
there are, t s,rc in two camps. There aro the Liberal Europeans and the 
national Russians or Panslavonic party. The former may he dismissed 
sans opvfanomi " Now this, 1 submit, is not the impartial, judicial 
temper which should be brought to the study of p country like Russia, 
regarding which the most absurd and contradictory accents are still 
believed. What would Mr. Stead think of an intelligent ioreigner 
who in a book on thf* political parties of this country remarked; 

“ Them are two political camps in England. There are the Liberal 
Separationista and the National Unionist'or imperial party. The 
former may be dismissed sans cdrfrmn ns/' 

It would he a grave mistake to deny or depreciate the services to 
. their country of certain prominent members of the Slavonic party, 
extreme end one-faded though their political views have been: 
Samarin, Ehoiuiakoff, Aksakoff among those who have passed away; 
Restuschcff, Orest Miller, 1 Lamansky among the living. But why the 
jonly ^rty that has lutherto produced men distinguished by solid 

* 

(1) Greet Mill&r (bed. GTadd^nly since ibil paper wsJ written. He TO* fln* of tbe most 
konart men the Slavonic, Branny aver counted its mem^an, so that I waa not 

at all surprised, to hear from him d uring my lost visit to dmaria tint lie had been for- 
bidden to mike any public Fpee&h in that Society or uleetrt^en in Buiria. 
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Miliutin, of the* ^Emancipator* tif tfee* ferfs, of’ Lorie itfhHkoff, 
TurganiefE «gd ^pEuftky and so many other famous and gboff^ii^fin, 
should h$ dismissed sflflj cfr&nonk by a stronger who came to Russia 
for the dm time for the purpose of .learning something about the 
custom* and political institutions of the people, is best known to Mr. 
Stead lumwlf. Ho reason that I can Conceit can justify this ertra* 
ordinary flfrnfise. I diave known seores of foreign residents in Russia, 
but never yet one who, whatever his political opinions may have been * 
when he first visited the conn try, did not at lost cordially sympathise 
with the ideas and aspirations of the Russian liberal party. Through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the Tsar's dominions there is not 
another group of men who for genuine, wise patriotism* thorough 
grasp of the burning questions of the day* cordial sympathy with 
all ihat is noblest in the character of their, countrymen and exem¬ 
plary politics 1 discipline, can oompartfwith those Liberals whom Mr* 
i^tead, before he knows them, condemns and orders out of court without 
a hearing. The select band of thinker4 and writers who rally round 
the Hu^man Gazetti of Moscow, and the review called Ruswan 
Thought^ is not only an ornament to k nation still emerging from * 
barbarism, hut would do credit to an old constitutional country like 
our own. These are in truth the only persons in all Russia with a 
dearly defined political programme, who know whither they arc 
bound and have surveyed the route that foods to the goal, and ii t 
they presided over th^ dcBtiniefi of Russia, our policy towards that 
country could not be too friendly or cordial. They could have 
furnished Mr. Stood wifh an Ariadne's thread to guide him thfough 
the bewildering maze of Russian political institutions; hut jnstcad 
of interrogtAing them he preferred to indulge in a delightful dream 
of an idyllic empire with a alow tendency to become an ear&Jy"^ 
paradise governed by the porsenifioation of ahsaluto*power combined 
with heroic virtue and heavenly wisdom. lie has, like Pygmalion, 
curved for himself a magnificent statue* but ther^ is no goddess to 
breathe into it the breath of *lifo. 

Discussing the impending abolition or liiflitation of the power of 
the Mir to banish its members to Siberia, ho informs us witK perfect ^ 
HuriottraeBi that this power " is too deeply rooted in the Russian 
Constitution to be abolished. All that the Administration dare pro¬ 
pose ie that . , . * the Commune shall only bo allowed to banish 
their members to Asia* on condition of their raising the mwndy to 
pay for their transport,” How it does not need a very profound 
knowledge of Russian politics to tell us that the Administration, 
dare do much more: dare, in fact, sweep the Mir and all ita belong¬ 
ings info the realm of the things that have been, without rendering 
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ita | gfet u Jb} iwt, the late Count 

Told^'t jft piloting 

Coimail, an& whkhj w eetfoin t*\*weive the 
^ trill create far root© tadiiol flhiijt^|thjp those 

which 5Cj£ Stead deems impossible* 9 ' % 

- Another imooufacy of a similar kind u ctfatained in tWfoll&wIng 
PWttge:— ■ * 

' 1 jt . • * * * 

, 41 White the peasant has no vrioe in fixing the number of men wqtdwl [for 

the army], he hoe authority m selecting those persons who ha to to aerre, Th* 
Staroata and the Mir do not know what number of regiments the Tsar auuit 
need* main tarn to keep the Turks m order and the Austrians in ohqok . But 
they do know better than anyone o*w whether Iran Ivan ovitch* who lathe 
chief support'of hu widowed mother, or Peter Alexxndrotitch, who u a wild and 
mshw youth* ean beet be tpared for the semoe of tho State. And although 
this liberty of deoidmg who shall go may be and is no doubt abused* still it is 
a recognition of the right of the people to manage their own *&&* and to 

decide Which of their numb el can U p et bo spared for military serrioot’ 1 


As u matter of foot no such righto of the people are recognised by 
tho Government, and the Mir has no more voice in determining who 
fchall serve in the army and who ahull remain at home than the author 
of Thtth about jRuwm, 

On the whole, the account, of the relations between the Central 
Government and the Mir may be said to hear stronger testimony to 
the extensive use which the author has made of bis sympathetic 
imagination Ulan to the success of his endeavours to discover tho 
facts. No .doubt his primary aim wa* not to give na a dissertation 
on Bimian political institutions; still, if the matter was worth 
treating at all, it was worth treating well; for it is emphatically one 
of those questionB^rare, according to Mr. Stead J —in which the heart 
does not see as far as the head, and in solving which sympathy u not 
the * 1 surest guide to truth. He inf orms us, for instance, that the 
** Central Government, which demands military service from the 
peasant, and which mulcts him in direct taxes to the extent of five 
roubles per adult male, leaves him otherwise very much alone/* 
Now this is precisely what the Central Government does not It is 
above all things, and in the strictest and fullest sense of the word, a 
. p&temuf government, continually meddling in the most irksome and 
baneful manner with the private affaire of its subjects, on thg prin¬ 
ciple that whatever is not expressly allowed is* ipso fade, forbidden. 
The peasant, owing to his Ignorance, which is obligatory, is war* 
plctely* gt tho mercy of every heartless swindler^and unprincipled 
adventurer who cares to spread his net. Every petty twhincvn\k> 
were he never so contemptible, is his natural lord and ma*W; but 
the normal legitimate masters of the peasant, who are always with 
him, are enumerated in the following list, which, though incom- 





Salable !’■- 

Sttfrosti.; ipr iaayur; 


plcte, idU giro fottie 
■it u Iaft alaqd]&v 
Sofcsky, or 

Yolofitn^jS^Pl&iii^ or cider; jlf the Volotfnoy owratsiy; 6, 
Yolosh^u&fftt of Justice ; 7, “the Uriadnlk* 1 * or police inspector ; 
8, ol the Stanovoy; 9, the Stanovoy,* or police oom- 

miBsaiy't 10; the Secretary of the Tapraymk; *U f the Adjunct of # the 
Tepravtiii^ * IS, the* lepraTnik* hftneolf (an omnipotent tyrafit, in 
whoth eve® clergymen of all denominations believe end tremble); 
13, the Perpetual Member of the Peasants’ Department;* I4 r the 
Seerfctaijdf the Peasants 1 Department; 15, the Head forester;* 
lfi, the. Magistrate ; 17, the Secretary of the County Marshal of 
Nobility; 18, the Marshal of Nobility; 19, the President of the 
Dutrurt Zetjiiky Board; 30, the District Doctor ; 21,.the President 


of the Governmental District Board; 22, the Perpetual Member* 
of the Governmental Peasants* Department; 23, the Vice-Governor;* 
24, the (Jovemor,* These are exclusive of the tax-gatherers, excise 
officers, and a host of others whom the peasant also knows and fears 
and hates* It would require a whole volume—'and a sad jeremiad 
it would prove—to convoy anything like an adequate idea of \he 
bufferings and the patience of tho people,under this frightful regime 
of innumerable TWletfl ; the nearest for the moment being the most 
powerful for evil and the least merciful to his subjects* 

Evidently Mr. Stead has never seen the living drama of which 
such a jeremiad would be at best a faint echo, for he boldly'affirms 
that, ** on the whole, it is not only Mr* Ruskin who would say (hat 
the life of a Russian peasant U more natural and human, and there¬ 
fore baa greater opporhinitiea for attaining to thg ideal of the divine, 
than the life ol a resident in our London slums/ 1 Perhaps not* But 
assuredly neither Mr. Buskin nor any other writer ^ould seriously 
claim a, hearing in such a case, unless he could first show that he had 


inquired into and thoroughly sifted the facta; and even then he would 
naturally compare the^ advantages, if any, and the drawbacks, in the 
life of & Russian peasant with the condition of the corresponding 
class of Englishmen, rather than with the misery that abounds ^naong 
the flotsam and jetsam of the slums of London. 


11 The Woman/ 1 remarks Mr. Stoad. 14 o&u, as a rule, neither read nor write, 
hut they Can bake, and they can brejv, and they can milk and apin, and* in 
b-.hort, h&Vtf the faculty of using their hands, which is dying out among the 
English oervsmt-girls. every one of whom ean read the Family Beta}*, tad 
even writ* letter? to the editor, Emerson, in one of his essays remarks that 
the lde^liifa^e that which enables Trim to have the detachment and the indi¬ 
viduality* w^floh only possible iu the country, with the iuklfytu&l stimulus 

(1) Thoes marked with an asterisk (*) «t applied by the Central Gcvanuneut 
the lith&rs hj** either elected or appointed by the local authentic*. , 
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which it ojjly toe mbld kuiha town* The ,{>ot4jtkixji have not produced these 

idt*lrotate in Boro*, U* thy or* > jf 1 - ' . 

I t > f ? * 1 1 

Th&9 are sweeping assertions, to adequately discuss which it would « 
be ftwaMory to bring forward whole pages of statistic^ but which no 
man* Russian or foreigner, who brings an impartial mfo$ and «l dis¬ 
cerning eye tq the &tu£y of the condition of the Raa&i&zt peasantry, 
can oorrobosate or accept* Take Jhe fallowing typical jnstance of the 
degree of culture to which the better class of peasant Women in 
Russia hare attained* It appeared a few days ago in th& Kiefi 
newspaper^ but attracted no special attention, as anoh facts are 
numberless and of constant recurrence, Some time ago a peasant 
woman in cosy circumstances came to the Police Prefect of her dis¬ 
trict, and begged permission to send her son, who was befog token 
as a recruit, to his place of destination, at her own expense. “ I'll 
pay whatever it costs/* she tedded, tf but, for the love of the Saviour, 
do not roast him ! J ' H Roast him? " answered the Prefect* ^why 
should we do that ? " f4 Ym, your honour, on the gridiron- I know 
oil about it. You cannot hide it from me. Rut ore you sure you'll 
not let him be roasted, and I J H pay his expenses P J> <f Beat your 
wife with the butt end of your axe/' says a Russian proverb, which 
is not yet a dead letter* 11 then bend down over her and look: if she 
lives and moves, it is a sign that she wonts more.” Women in whom 
this ideal life, with its " intellectual stimulus,” develops crass ignor¬ 
ance, Ihe extent of which is inconceivable in this country, boundless 
credulity and incurable shiftlessncss, scarcely constitute the feminine 
ideal which on© would deliberately hold up to English servant-girls, 
who, besides their own special work, can alec) read and write and think 
The condition^ of Russian peasant-life may appear ijiattl and idyllic 
to an enthusiastic tourist from the window of a railway carriage; to 
the careful observer they seem what they really are—intolerable and 
inhuman. The peasants are financially ruined; the worst off aie 
dying—literally dying—of hunger, while others have scarcely any¬ 
thing to eat, or to drink, or the wherewithal to protect their bodies 
from the cold, and y«f their lost cow that fed their children, innocent 
c! mother's milk, is distrained for taxes, and they themselves dogged 
in order to extract from them the money requisite to keep the 
administrative machine in motion. In very many places, which I 
could name, the peasants* who have hitherto managed to keep body 
and, soul together, 11 ore now reduced to living on bread made partly 
of ryb, partly of the husks of rye, and often mixed with the worm- 
eaten bark of the oak or the dry and pondered bark p£ the pine 
tree, which rtills, without satisfying, the cravings of hunger/' 1 As 
for the cattle that have not yet been killed for food* distrained for 
(1} Of* hit {Mftptpli, the Mokvw lSatch ££& wad April I Oft, I6SB 
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taxes, or starved to death, the.'rofcM aT$ie pe«M8urt* , hute are being 
stripped to procure fodder for tiieift/' &ggiuAdffll rdhfiery the 
usual auxiliaries to, ntsd frequently the subfttttrie for, wodfyfr^Hd 
Mr, Stead ha*t of a union of Min, of an entire Volost composed 
of righiy^m Viftagdi, deliberately making choice of organized mendi¬ 
cancy a<a substitute for agriculture P Yet this is a characteristic 
fact of whfoh he might have read in anypf the yiewspa]}erB of Moscow 
or St. Petersburg. The inhabitants of the Volost of Kkqfelbm, in the 
Semeanuwsky District of the Government of Nischny KovgOtutl, took 
to begging a few years ago, and appear to have been making such a 
good thing of it, that they have not only gained a livelihood, hut 
have managed to 'Jpay the taxes regularly out of the proceeds ever 
since. 4 

Those who work in factories in whiter and hire out themselves and 
their children as agricultural labourers in summon aroincomparably 
worse ofi than those who beg and steyl. "The factories,” «&ya a 
Government inspector, m his official Report, ** are rickety, dilapi¬ 
dated buildings, fit only to be pulled dowyi.” In these ^cesspools of 
vice and disease, the children of the peasants, who are alleged to be 
so near the divine and the ideal, work for eleven hours by day; or 
twelve hours by night. 

* l In factories like those of Oscht^turkoff Brother*, ncur Yckatetmcnbujig, 
tlit* iMldren, many of them mno years old, others only eight, work from six 
o’clock at night fill six o'clock in the morning vntjwnt irit/Trupfyf/fl t , , . , In 
tho soda works of Li uL on off & Co. in Bcremyak, the children work from 
twelve at night till noon next day, Others work from tour in the iT^y-tiing till 
eight in the evening, with only half an hom’d rest for breakfast ami an hour 
for dinner—f.e,, fourteen hours and a half- The highest pay theso children 
receive amounts, in very mfo eaufcb, to eovoo roublep a. month (about 3s. a 
weak) ; hut tmuijly they tfrork for nothing, taGau^a thoi| F pKrontd uro employed 
there, and they we looked upon, w far as wages go, ae apprentices,”* 


There is lather detail, which, though highly unsavoury, is too 
characteristic to he omitted, us It may assist us to form a conception 
of what that ideal is like towards which Russian peasants—and espe¬ 
cially womankind—a m approaching. 

16 In many places,” aaye the official Report, Lt for instance, in the factories 
of Kryluff on the river Bezdnis., near Simbirsk, and in the works of YfaogradoJSf 
in the village of Ignatievia, tor the sake of effecting an economy of fuel, the 
people Off both «vw and at( aga oro compelled to take their bath m one and iht 
Kfme bathnem limuitaneov&Jy” 


These things are typical, notorious, and visible, so that they*who 
(IJ Of. Qdt*p Jfise*, March # r l&bS. 

t®] Ct Sdutt Mmtitper, 20th July, 1688 1 and gat an JVifw*^ ttir t 12th *Fnlj „ 

IfllS. i * 

(3) Cf tortAm I Mumfffr, April, 1888, > 71 folgg. 
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run may read- But theta are qthar .sights equally heartrending, 
widely bAs oonooalad und^r eufeh favourable appearances that they 
an dft***tt y discerned, even hy the practised qto of the native. 
In town* ftnd villas of Northern Russia one in often struck by the 
roomy, inug-boluDg wooden houses, of the peasants, soma of them 
two stories high—a flare sign, one would imagine,, of plenty and 
Comfort. "Enter, and your amazement at the sight that moat# your 
eye will equal your companion fpr the miserable inn^tes* 

"On th(* tluvfchold," says the report published si* mouths ego, Sn the 
Nou>$r Vrmiytt r “ stand 4 ? trwmbling a little urchin with ‘nrolleu body and face 
prouud down by want, who givd^ you with the mournful Habitation, f (Htamo 
flomotbmg lor Christ ’0 stikr\ for I'm famished. 1 in one of the two hue rooms 
the housewife uianda erect, gaunt, emaciated, the linage of death. 4 What’s 
the matter, little mother, are you *11** * No, httta father: Vm not Hl T hut 

I have nothing to eat.' You thou loam that m thin houpe there ifl a large 
family living, or rather starring, on two roubles 0 month [about 10-fc* week), 
which the husband, ■Rho n a coachman in the city, sends them. Whence, 
then, these smig-looking houses f Ah. yon see, the materials oast nothing, 
they at«■ atolen ; the work ia their own." ' 

Besides begging and working in. factories, Russian peasant* hire 
thozneelves out ns agricultural labourers* a circumstance which was 
lately eei/ed upon by that Central Government which is said to leave 
thorn so very much alone, jot legislation of a veiy peculiar kind. 
Whether and to whut extent it favours the rev establishment of, any 
of the Haliert points* of serfdom, is a matter upon which every 
reader da competent to pronounce, I may observe^ however, that 
whenever litigation arises under this law between the peasant and 
hist “employecj the chances arc a thousand to a fraction of one that 
the latter ^flns his cause, and this less because of a lack of integrity 
on the'part of the magistrates than on account of the cast-iron 
inedibility of the law, and the effective way in which it hinds the 
hands of thosfr magistrates who may feel tempted to ftnder the 
untutored peasant from playing into the hands of the entmy. 

The employer of labour, farmer, or agent, usually chooses winter 
time, when the peasant is, so to say, on his last legs, for the execu¬ 
tion of his plan of campaign, and 0 treating” the men whose labour 
he derfLTBtt to secure with vodka, he concludes with them a verbal or 
a written contract* Tbis contract may, under the n&w law, be con¬ 
cluded for a period of five years from the date when it first begins to 
be executed* if The death of the employer ,f —I am literally trans¬ 
lating the ipsisnma verba of the original text —** does not impend or 
abrogate the force of the contract } hut simply transfers the right* and 
obligations of the decreed to hie heirs," There are peasants, at this 
moment who have sold themselves for several years, and spent the 

{!) Of. J&Hyw Vrmr* t Augntf T/lSj 
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wages given in advance in paying* taxes ■ who could new get far 
greater wages for their work, but until the term of t^e contract 
expires they ere bound to their master, and even his death will not 
&e ver their bonds,' The serf-owner in th^ olden time used his serfs 
with a certain consideration, for the forfeiture of their services in 
conwquatute of illness or death meant a considerable pecuniary loss. 
The maatef at the present day is swayed by* no aucK consideration a; 
ho can always repine ono 4 labourer hy another, and he-uses the vast 
discretionary powers with which he is invested with no sparing hand. 
The employer has the right of ftihorcmg his labourers for various 
limits, real and reputed.; and he can dismiss them before the expira¬ 
tion of the terra specified in the contract for such reasons as " slug¬ 
gishness, drunkenness, incapacity for work," &c. "If the labourer 
is guilty of f umnannerliness * towards his employer or the members 
of his family, he will be sentenced to imprisonment-for a torm not 
exceeding one month," Should Ihe peasant lose his stock of patience, 
and leave hi* master, before the covenanted period expires, u the 
police, if informed before the lapse of seven days, are hound to take 
immediate measures to discover him, and compel him to return to his 
employer. The employer who ha* hired a labourer by contract* can 
require ihe said labourer to be removed by force from any other 
employer, and delivered up to him.” *The legal formalities, delays, 
Ac., usual iu such cases, find supposed to exist for the benefit of th^ 
weak, are expressly suspended in all law-suits arising out of these 
contracts, in order to give the employer special facilities for turning 
on the screw on his temporary slaves. 

Carlyle was wont to declare that it is better to suffer iuju^lict^than 
to inflict it, and that useful work is the most effectual prayer aud 
pleasing tribyte of man to his Creator ; and pdte&ibLy in this sense it 
may bo true that the life of the Russian peasant has greater oppjp*— ■ 
(unities attaining the ideal and the divine than that of a rosi* 
den# in our London alums. But assuredly in no other. Ignorance, 
hideous disease—'moral and physical, hunger, privations, and injustice 
combine to render tho peasant's life a terrible hell* upon earth, In, 
Rusaia, ae in China, famine on a larger or smaller scale is perennial, 
fathers of families die of want, children are carried off by bunger- 
typhua, and the few madmen who occasionally murmur are ruthlessly 
swept out df existence. The grave close* over them alb and not a 
voice is heard in protest, not a hand raised in opposition. All is 
silent and huahed; all is well in Holy Russia j for life there hasjoat 
its g&crednem, work its ennobling influence, and Buffering itSeTf its 
chostealing virtue. * 

The fascinating He& of the Tsar*Tribune ruling Russia as Abbot 
Samson governed^ his monastery would be more in place in a poetic 

VOL. XJjVI* n.h. ! 
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description of a new Atlantic or ft Oori^laao Utopia than m a matter- 
of-fact *nA<m the jtfMa tnirtwori^jftooma^^ the ft tern reality that 
o&e tuudrf ia Rttswa .' ' ' 

' ^ y r \N 

"ItJetlfe theory &f the IVaniopi/ 1 nys Mk, Stead, Wfcy Ensrian, 
without distinction of rank or station., hgq, the right of formed adi>. ; sl to the 
Empo^pr direct* There is not a criminal who has not a right ip to 

the Tsar, *uor a Moujik who is not froo to write to the autoofftt * *' * ^U-bia h 
it may he said, is f the theofy; tuf is it the practice P Tha Emperor regarJfl 
the theory as efttintiftl to thu Tsardom,., All l&ttprs ftdflfeswfd to him paflfi into 
his hands. 11 

Now, 2 could produce copious evidence, if needs were, to show that 
this theory to not borne out by facte; that it is not even acknowledged 
by Hussion jurisconsults to lie at the buds of Russian government. 
The people who ore asserted to possess the right of direct appeal to 
the Emperor, are the millions who a few years ago hod no righto 
whatever. Then they were chattels inseparable from the estates on 
which they lived and worked ; 4 and us to the right of complaint or 
appeal to the Tsar, here is the law which wo# published at various 
times, for example, iu this century in 1832 (vul. ix. g 575), and in 
1857 (voL ii. § 1033) 

■5 * 

"If ft serf, unmindful of the obedience due to hi** land 1 Did, should enter a 
complaint against him, tko eamo being illegal, and in particular should he dart 
to present enth complaint to hi» lmjwrml Majesty direct, not only tho petitioner 
but likowiae the writer of the petition will be indicted and punished, itx accord 
a nee with the lays.” 1 

* 

And th#,punishment in question was no light one, 

Tip btate of things existed till twenty-five years ugo* What law, 
it may bo asked, has been framed since thep, giving these millions 
the rigpt of direct appeal ? None whatever. A. right which is found 
_Jn nVchartcr, which was never formulated in theory bior seriously 
exercised and respected in practice, which is utterly uqjpiown to 
those whom it is supposed to benefit, and oven if tested Tvemld prove 
as shadowy as the right of the Emperor of Russia to. command in 
war time the German regiment of whicK he is the nominal chief, 
such a if right” should not be presented to us as one of the essential 
features of Russian autocracy. Oases like the following would be 
* anomalous and rare if any euch right or privilege existed, whereas 
they are unfortunately of every*day occurrence. ( 

An inhabitant of Schuschin, named Oganossoff, was aOotfcfted of 
fraudulent bankruptcy, arrested, and as is usual in such oasft4> tepf 
in prison till hie trial* His debts amounted to £5,000, The pre¬ 
liminary judicial investigation, which in Busgia always precedes the 
formal trial, and requires a considerable tim e, lasted in this instance 
fourteen years, during which M. Oganeesoft with that glraiw birth- 
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right of his, languished in one of those prisons which Mr, Steed has 
bo vividly end accurately described/'At hut, in JknWy, 1332, four¬ 
teen years after his afreet, the Procnretfr hc^uir^d the conviction that 
there were not sufficient grounds to proceed against Oganessoff, who 
was released m consequence, and officially declared innocent. 

Another Interesting case in point, which occurred in the Govern¬ 
ment of Kieffi was only brought to light a few days ago. The son of 
u Kietf merchant, R-—owed thirty roubles (about £2 12s.) on a 
bill of exchange, and when the document was presented to him for 
payment, he tore it up and refused to pay. The jug® d "instruction 
caused the young man to 'be arrested and kept in prison daring the 
preliminary investigation, which in this case lasted only twelve 
mouths. When the trial at last came on it was proved by a cloud 
uf witnesses that although the act complained of had been committed 
by the prisoner at the bar was not K - ■ and bore no 

resemblance to him whatever, but was a railway official on the South- 
Western Beilway. It was alw> proved that from the day of his 
arrest this unfortunate youth had never lost an opportunity of pro¬ 
claiming that he was not K -lie even drew up at various 

times seventeen petitions to persons in authority, explaining who he 
was, referring thorn to numbers of respectable witness^ who could 
and would corroborate his assertions, *and begging for a speedy 
inquiry on the grounds of the irreparable injury which several 
months' imprisonment would cause to his health and his life pros¬ 
pects. Tbe governor of the prison took charge of these petitions * 
and undertook to forward them, but not one of them robbed its 
destination. The prisoner was lately sot at liberty, but not only11 
he receive no oompenflafion for tbe grievous wrong done him, but 
those who are to blame for hie unjust imprisonment will not bo even 
reprimanded If this kind of treatment is meted out to mOU of 
sufficient intelligence to look all or their own interests, what can 
uedettered peasant expect who cannot formulate his grievances, and 
would as soon dare to hnye a letter written to an archangel or a, 
seraph as a petition to the Tsar of all tile Russian? > 

What we miss most of all in these interesting chapters on Russian 
politics! institutions is the standpoint of tbe political philosopher, 
the impartiality of the historian. The principles which underlie the . 
author's politics! preferences and dislikes are utfcctly incompatible 
with each other, How, for instance, can he justify his pouring out 
the tints of hie wrath upon M. Pobedonoeteeffi who, whatever hh 
failings is almost as enthusiastic a champion of the cause of aut^rtb’j 
as himself f Religious#perseeutiou may be very sinful in tho eyes of 
a Koncnnforniist; it is barbarous and criminal in the opinion of 
enlightened men of all shaded of religjoofi belief and fin belief. Tji- 
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dignatioh, however, does not e^cljide logic, and if H^r. Stead be>Id_s 
that autolracy in Enas!* should be maintained, not merely for the 
aftlrA ccE the few trio directly and visibly profit by it, but likewise in 
the interest* of the millions who seem to wither away under ite 
shadow, then he should aUo approve^ or at least connive- at, the em¬ 
ployment of the ui^ans beet suited to it/3 maintenance, however 
deeply they nyiy shoe^ the sentiments, however rudely they may 
diA with tic ideas of enlightened Englishmen. IJ, as Hr. Stead 
imagines, the autocracy should have any future in Huasis, its per¬ 
manence will depend mainly up(fli the success with which it enliata 
in its support these young and virile elements of the body politic— 
Liberal, Sectarian, and otherwise—which constitute the saving salt 
of every state, and which the Bunion political system seems specially 
framed to exclude* Should the policy of M. Pobedonostsefi and the 
late Count ToLjtoy persevered in, it may, no doubt, succeed for a 
time in giving a fillip to absolutism in llustia, but at the price oi 
causing its certain and irremediable overthrow in the near future* 

« A hWMLit Eisedeni- is Bussia. 

i 
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PARALLELS TO IRISH HOME RULE, 

I am not going- to write anything- new. Mr. Earl Blind may, if he 
chooses, throw aside these few pages unread, with the comment which 
hie critical countrymen so often bestow upon writing^ which It is to 
he supposed that they havo road, “ Nichts ncucfl. ,J Whatever I am 
going to say now I fyave said already, either in the Fortnightly 
Review 1 or in some other quarter. I was some time ago told by a 
Fibrewd American editor how soon one might venture to say the same 
thing again in a daily, a, weekly, a monthly, and u quarterly periodical. 
After a certain number of days, weeks, and months, in each case, 
what one had said is certain to be forgotten* By his rule all that 
I have said on the matter must have been long ago forgotten, in this 
hemisphere at least. So I am not afraid to aay some things again. 

Now I have nothing, or nest to nothing, to argue with Mr, 
Blind. There are very few of hie facts that I have any wish to dispute* 
If on Banish or Hungarian matters ho writes aa a German, tha£ is 
no special blame to Mr. Blind ; it is what we nil do nil round. # If I 
am perhaps jnore impartial than Mr. Blind *about Denmark or 
Hungary, I should doubtless ho less impartial about something els^" 
What I do want to argue against, is not wha£ Mr. Blind says, but 
what Mr* Blind says that other people say* Mr. Blind says that 
many false analogies have been quoted in the matter of Homo Rule, 
and that many of them have fyeen quoted by Mr, Gladstone* I have 
lattetly got so weary of the speeches on both sides that I have failed 
to read all of them, even those of Mr* Gladstone. But I fully Adroit, 
from the memory of earlier speeches, that many of the analogies of 
which Mr* Blind speaks are quite false, and that some of the false 
analogies have been used by Mr, Gladstone. Having , said thus 
much, I will go on to say what I really want to say abouj Jbe 
matter; and I will try to put it in the clearest shape that I can, that 
is in a ahajge somewhat dry and formal. 

(1) I rofw in anything so ancient eJ ta article of min a in |be Foctrijffhtly 
Review for Augmt, 18(4, headed H Federalism and Horae Rulo “ ? O^a iu Stijrtanibur-* 
1&8G, tarfed Prospects of House Rule," come* somewhat hbomi ta our own day. 

YOl.. XLVT, K.8, 


Y 
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The qi^stion “ Shall Ireland, have Home Rule ? rt involves two 
questions. -The first ia “What is Home Rule ¥ " When wo have 
defined Home Rule, we may go oa to the second question, ** la Home 
Rule Ukely to be a good*thing for Ireland or not ? " It seems to 
me that a great many disputants on both aides have no right to say 
a wdrd either way on the second question^ because they have not 
fully made up ihoir minds on* the first. 

^ Home Rule then, as I understood the words years ago, Homo 
Rule, as it was sot forth in Mr. Gladstone's bill, Home Rule, as it 
seemed to be generally under&taoS by its supporters at the time when 
that biU was brought forward, means this. It ia the relation of a 
dependency to a superior power, w hen the. dependency' has the 
management of its own internal affairs, but has to follow the superior 
power in all matters other than its own internal affairs. This ie a 
relation which’ has existed between greater and smaller communities 
in various times and places and which in various places exists still- 
It ia the relation which prevails in jdl parts of. the Queen's dominions 
other than the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Empire of India, and such Crown colonies, military settlements, and 
thes like, as have not received a representative constitution. It ie 
the relation iu which the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands have 
steed for ages to the Crown bf England. It is the relation in which 
the groat colonies of England or of the United Kingdom stand, by 
. virtue of comparatively recent Acts of Parliament, to the Crown of 
the United Kingdom. In all these eases the dependent community 
has its local legislature and administration, and, as a rule, it manages 
allYitenml affairs for itself. But the dependent community has no 
volcc^in riwt general affairs of the Queen's dominions, because it is 
not jttjrffsented in *the Parliament of the United Kingdom, while 
Parliament of the United Kingdom can, when it chooses, legis¬ 
late for the dependent community* 

This state of things, old iu some parts of the Queen’s dominions, 
new in others, but well understood in ali, Mr, Gladstone^ bill pro¬ 
posed to extend to Ireland, llo did not propose to onset for Ireland 
an exact copy of the institution of Jersey or of the constitution of 
Victoria* It is not necessary to the existence of Home Rule that 
the powers granted to or acknowledged in the dependent community 
should he exactly the same in every case, any more than* it is neces¬ 
sary to the existence of a Federation that the powers kept by tho 
States and the powers granted by the States to tho Union should bo 
exactly the same in overy case. It is enough that they follow the 
some general Hues, that they come within tHb definition pf the two 
political relations. 1 And what Mr, Gladstone proposed for Ireland 

(1) It dofl bi?J mutter, fqr instance!, how tha relation name shout. In Canada and 
Australia all tho jjowam oi tho colony are rtricUy grant* from Gnat Britain. But the 
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did follow ’the earn* general Hues'as hath the older and lie newer 
in stances, the lines of independence within and subjection without, 
Representative Irishmen sftid at the time that they wished to be as 
Canada, and Mr. Gladstone^ bill would havri mode Ireland as Canada 
in all essential points* . * 

Of examples of Home'Rule in other times and places it w*uld ba 
easy to mako a Hat, There are the relations between Athens and the 
more favoured'of its Mies," as Chio£ end Methynmn* There are the 
relations between Homo and h ert^d of dependent kingdoms and 
commonwealths, beginning with the Italian allies. To leap to later 
times, there are the relatione in which Servin lately stood, and in 
which Samos now stands, to the Turk* There is the relation in which 
the kingdom of Poland stood from 1815 to 1B-JJ0 to the Empire of Russia, 
and that in which the Grand Duchy of Finland still stands to that Em¬ 
pire* There is the relation between Denmark ana Iceland, There is, 
oddly enough and quite casually, the "relation between the United 
States and its Territories. 1 And, though differing in’ some points, 
the relations between Hungary and Croatia coroo quite near enough 


to allow us to put Croatia among the countries where Homo Rule is 
of old standing. In all these cases, with any differences between 
any one sumong them and any others, th^re is the same general rela¬ 
tion, independence within, dependence without. No doubt other 
instances could be found ; but these are quite enough. 

Now this relation of Home Rule, as above Tlcfincd, must be care- * 
fully distinguished from two relations with which it often grits con¬ 
founded. There is, first, the Federal relation, such us wo see oy a 
great scale in the Union jof the States in North America and on a 
smaller scale in the Union of the Cantons of Switzerland. The*only 
point of likedfeas between this relation and that of Home Rule is 
that in both there Is a division of powers. Things belonging to 
State only &ro settled by that Stale j things common to all the States 
are settled by the common power, the Union. Hut Federation differs 
from Home Rule in this, that there is no relation *>f dependency, 
The States are not dependencies of the Union; the Union liaa simply 
such powem as the States have chosen to grant to it. 2 Canada 
has Home Rule by a grant from Great Britain; if Ireland, ever has 
Home Rule, jt will be practically, though perhaps not formally, by 
a grant from Great Britain. But the several States and Cantons of 


pryiyure of the local bodies in Man and the Channel Teljnda are certainly not prtitota from 
£ngl&nd. The ^ nation rather in how those islands bocamo depemiunoaiH of Engl^ 

(1) I mean that tbs relation between the Union and the Territories is Home Ilule by 


ft kind, of accident, The Temtdfy rawing seme day to be a State,, ttat i-% t o he no longer 
a dependency- Than its Home Hula will be exchanged for something higher* 

(2) Thftfflfow the Canadian Federation is not strictly a Federation. The States hft'v 
only such powers u ate exprassly given to them; the reserved rigAte m tbo Union. 
In a tme Confederation the Union baa only mush powers ajs are oxprA^y given U it; 
tb« reserved rights ere in tho BLatei. 

Y 2 
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a Confederation do not bold their powers by a grant from the 
Union ; it is quits the other way. 

Still lee8 has Home Buie in common with another kind of relation 
with which it has often boon confounded, that where two kingdoms 
or other states, each keeping it® distinct being, are united under a 
comfiiop priuco. Mere again* if the stated be constitutional* each 
will Bottle its Own affairs for' itself ; common affairs will be settled 
as may be arranged in the terms union* This is n^t the same as 
the Federal relation* though thisjmd the Federal relation come much 
nearer to one another than either of them does to Homo Bale, Hete 


again there is no dependence* at least no formal dependence 1 ; 
there is no grant of powers from either state to the other- Instances of 
this state of things will be found in the relations between G reat 
Britain and Ireland from 1782 to 1800* in the present relations be¬ 
tween the kingdoms of Sweden and Norway* in the relations in which 
the kingdom erf Hungary andfts^flrfrs armens stand Lo the Archduchy 
of Austria and certain other possessions of the sovereign of Austria, 
It is an insult to the independent kingdom of Hungary to speak of 
its possessing Home Rule* What Hungary did in 18G7 was to 
establish its lawful and ancient rigbl® against a foreign oppressor* 
and, thereby, of its own free will* to turn the oppressor into a lawful 
king. 


It follows that illustrations drawn from Federal states and from 
states united*by a perianal union can prove nothing for or against 
Home Rule. They can at most prove that a division of powers is 
possible* and that it has worked well or ill in this or that case ; they 
can prove nothing directly as to that particular form of the division 
of powers which ponstitutes Homo Rule. Thq question then comes* 
What ia proved by the other cases of real Home Rule ? Not very 


-p **H(u,ch perhaps* but still something. To show that Homo Rule is a 
relation which haa existed and does exist in several parts of the 
world* and pi^-eminently in our own Queen's dominions* certainly 
proves that is a possible relation* and ntft some wild and monstrous 
thing never heard of before Mr. GladstoneV Bill. If it can bo 
shown to have au&ceeAcd Itj some cases and to have failed in others* 


that fehowa that it is like all other political relations* neither uni¬ 
versally good nor universally bad* but capable of being pood or had* 
according to circumstances* * If Home Rule has ever succeeded* it 
follows that it may possibly succeed in Ireland; if it has ever failed, 
it follow a that it may possibly fail in Ireland. All depends on the 
circumstances of Ireland as compared with the circumstances of the 
other casfW For my own part., though I have often, itt speaking and 


( I) I My * * m Jfnrnml deptuidnqce, Jl 1)6C4 ubq it it possible thit there may be practicul 
dependence. Ireland could injivc no foreign policy of it* own between IV 82 and lfHKb 
An Mr. Blind poinfi out* Norway, though, it baa kept ita mdepandeacG, bn not done so 
vithout mi Effort. 
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-writing, quoted such illustrations as seemed to me to bo real instances 
of Homo Rule, I do not think that I have ever used thcii to prove 
more than what I have just now said, that Homo Rule is not a new 
and monstrous thing, hut a perfectly well, known political relation. 
And this is a point of real and groat imparlance to maintain, when 
people at the mention of Homo Rule go off into wild talk about 
“ disintegration of the Empire,” and what not. * 

Having then settled what Home Ilulo is and what it is not, what 
among past or present political relations tire real instances of it and 
what arc not, comes the more direct practical question. Is Home Rule 
likely to do good to Ireland or evil? Hero the illustrations will 
come in in another shape; that is, we may fairly use their experience 
for what it is worth, not very much, perhaps, hut still something. 
That is, it may he worth as much as any other arguments from 
mere analogies find precedents. Only the questions' of likeness of 
political relation and likeness of circumstances must be carefully kept 
apart. Hero, I think, is the weak point of Hr. Blind’s argument: 
he mixes up the two. He easily shows that the relation between 
Hungary and Austria has nothing to do with Homo Rule* When 
Mr* Blind deals with the relatione between Denmark and I cel* oil, 
between Russia and Finland, he goes off into other points which 
have nothing to do with the political relation, but which have some¬ 
thing to do with the different circumstances of tbc two cases. Mr. 
Blind may be right or wrong in his facts, right or wrong in his in¬ 
ferences from those facts j they may or may not show that tho expe¬ 
rience of Denmark or Iceland proves nothing from whifch we can 
argue as to the probable success or failure of Home Rule in IrolAnd, 
they do not set a sidy tlic curlier fact that the j>olitical relation is 
essentially the same in the two eases* 

The question then is, or lately was, Is that particular relate 
called Home Rule, the relation of a dependency managing its 
internal affairs, the relation proposed in Mr. Gladstone^ Bill und 
w hich soerned to be accepted by Irishmen at the time, likely to work 
well or ill in tho particular ofgo of Ireland? In arguing this point, 
the experience of other countries where Homo Rule exists or has 
existed may be fairly quoted 6n either side* It is pcrfectly^fair to 
quote Poland on one aide and Finland on the other. 1 Neither 
reference may really prove very much ; but cither reference is to the 
point and is reasonable in point o£ form. Hither reference is at 
least entitled to a relevant, and reasonable answer* It is not*my 
business to argue any of these points* I am only trying tif show 
what it ia*that we are <3r ought to be disputing about. 

(I) 1 1 Vi in k I may say this, even Admitting Mr* Blind .'b facts. Rhuja may (nr flviy 
not) have tbs subtle piirpcaea which, he attributes tohw; Finland might (or mi^kt not) 
have mode greater jir&gteaB if she had ramamsd attached to Swedes. Rut Mr, Blind 
does net ullage that the term* of th* tffilcn hare benn broken by ftfflwia- does 
allege that Finland hat day nich grievances as Poland oertaiaJy had hi 1E3D* 
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Only the question now, domes whether we are not lively to have 
to dispute 1 about something quite different from what we have been 
disputing about hitherto. Of Home Rule, as I understand itj of 
Homo Rule as it was sot forth in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, it is an essen¬ 
tial feature that the dependency should not he represented in the Par- 
liament of the power of which it is a dependency. There is now a 
loud outcry, to which Ifr* Gladstone himself is said to have yielded, 
in favour of giving Ireland a separate Parliament and yet of allow¬ 
ing Irish members to have seats in the Parliament at Westminster. 
The proposal is not new; I found something to say about it in the 
Fortnightly Review fifteen years hack. I am not going now to urguo 
for or against it. I only any now that it is a wholly different pro* 
poaal from the old one. It may be bettor or worse; but it is 
different. To keep the Irish members at Westminster is not, like 
many things in Mr,.Gladstone's Bill, a matter of detail, not affect- 
mg the general question. It Is an essential point one way or the 
other; it makes the question a wholly new ouo. It is a proposal, 
not of mere Home Rule for Ireland, but of something much more, It 
is a proposal which has no meaning except as a step to a change 
within Great Britain itself* It is indeed avowed by some of its 
supporters that it is it, step towards changing the present relation of 
the different part* of Great 'Britain into a federal relation, I am 
not now arguing for or against such a relation m 7 I said something 
about that Injhis Review throe years back. All I say now is that tha 
proposal is something quite different from Irish Homo Rule, and , 
that It irittst be dealt with as a wholly now proposal, to bo proposed, 
attacked, and defended, on its own merit* and demerits* If we do 
think it right to divide the kingdoms of England and Scotland into 
the smaller elements out of which thoso kingdoms irere put to- 


-*£^ther—for that is what any scheme of federation within Great 
Britain must came to—let ne do it with our eyes open. It is much 
too bag a'thing to be done by a side-wind. If I am, when the next 
Parliament comes together, to find myself in a canton of Wessex, 
perhaps in a can ton much smaller than Wesatx, I desire that the 
change may at least be made with all deliberation, because a majo¬ 
rity o£ the people of Great Britain urfl convinced that such a change 
would be an improvement in itself. It must not come In as a con¬ 
sequence or corollary of ^ph Home Rule, If such a radical change 
Us this, the greatest evdrproposed since King William came into 
Ej^glartd, is really to be made, let it be made.on its own merits ; lot 
us nSt. be led into it either because we have done something else, or 
because we are thinking of doing something else* t The iwo king¬ 
doms of this^ialand are something too great and illustrious to be 
mode the corp^ tile of experiments. 


Edwaad Ju Fhee*taw, 
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The subject of Swiss neutrality, whiqji wtus 4 discussed in. the July 
number of thjs Review, is bo closely connected with the gieter subject 
of Belgian neutrality that the discussion of the one question without 
soma consideration of the other is likely to lead to fallacious conclu¬ 
sions* This likelihood was brought home to the writer after rea din g 
the criticisms which the first article gave rise to, uhd which show 
how easy it is for even competent critics to fall into error, not from 
uuy wish to pervert the truth, but simply from ignorance of neces¬ 
sary facte, It would scorn, therefore, desirable to examine the 
strategical situation of Belgium in the same way as was done in the 
case of Switzerland, ho that the position of both those little neutral 
Steles in their relation to the two Grcat^Powors of Western Europe 
hi ay be made clear to all who are watching the military preparations 
on the Continent, As in the first paper so in this, polities will as 
fur us possible be avoided, hut the treaty of lSli# is a political Wt 
which cannot bo ignored, and which, c*en though it may become a 
dead letter in future, has had in the past a considerable influence in 
determining the military policy of the Belgian Government. 

If other conditions were equal, which they are net, Belgium would 
occupy with respect to Germany a strategical position amlbgous to 
that which Switzerland holds in relation to France. Its seizure by 
ibe Germans, if this could bo effected before the French were ready 
to oppose them, would give Germany a rectangular frontier similar 
to that which the seizure of Switzerland would give France, A 
German army Ifiised on Cologne coming through Belgium could, if 
free to do so, gain the valley of the Oise, get behind the Meuse, aud 
turn tne powerful line of defences which the Frrnch have constructed 
along their eastern frontier, Paris is only 105 imles (aa the crow 
flies) from the frontier of Belgium, It is yearly equidistant (170 
miles) from Metz tintl Liege, _ A straight line can be drawjj from 
Berlin to Paris passing through Cologne, Liege, and Namur; while 
the points'Purie-Mote-Berlin form ei triangle of which the apex, 
Metz, is 100 miles from the base, Faris-Berliu. Moreover the 
Prunoo-Belgian frontier covers 180 miles (as the crow flies) instead 
of 75 miles, which is the length of the Germ an-Swiss frontier,' -fthe 
choice offlines of invasion is thus much greater for a German com¬ 
mander operating from Belgium than, for a French commander 
operating from the Swiss plain. In the latter case, ue has already 
been soon, the French are prevented hy the Blacf Forest from 
debouching into German territory anywhere west m ol Sehiiffliausee, 
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while in the fonner : ease the Germans based on Belgium have four 
main lines fo dboo& from, all leading into tile northern provinces of 
Prance. ’’ 

In spite of these apparent advantages a closer examination of the 
situation makes it possible to say, without fear of contradiction, that 
the bemoans will not violate Belgian territory in order to invade 
Prance, tha^ in fact ttey would* lose rather than gain strategical 
vantage by so doing, while they would give to* the French at tho 
opening of the campaign the moral sympathy of England—•fitting 
aside any question of material support—which the publication of th© 
Beuedetti treaty withdrew from them in 1870, 

The northern frontier of France divides itself for strategical 
purposes into three parts—(1) that between the sea and the river 
Semhro; (2) that between the Sambre and the Meuse; (3) that 
between the Mouse and the neutral territory of the Duchy of Buxom- 
bourg. The great entrenched camps of Lillo, Valenciennes (now in 
course of construction), and Maubeugc block*!lie way to invasion of 
Franc© by the first part,* and even if these strong places wero 
reduced or masked, tho network of canals and dykes in French 
Flanders* which admit of inundations on a large scale, would facili¬ 
tate the defence and constantly impede the invaders* In the third’ 
part of the frontier between the Meuse and Luxembourg, which is 
unprotected by any French artificial defences, the Ardennes country, 
rugged, thickly wooded, thinly populated, and not crossed by a single 
line of ridlway leading north and south, opposes a barrier to invasion 
almost os difficult to overcome as the barrier of tho Vosges mountains 
or the Black Forest* General Brialmont fjays that tho passage of 
the Meuse between, Sedan and Dun would ‘he easy for Gorman 
troops. Tactically this is true; but the existence of the Ardennes 
country is a strategical fact which justifies the assertion that France 
is free from danger of invasion by this route. The vulnerable part 
of the French northern frontier is between the Santoro and the 
Meuse. Three JH&in linos of railway cross it from north to south—- 
one down the valley of the Santorc, ode throug*h the famous trou fo 
of Ghirnay, and on© down the Meuse valley* It was by the trouti 1 
of Chimay that a combined Bueaian-Prussian force under 'W'inzm* 
gerode advanced on Paris in 1814* and gave a tim<dy band to 
Blubber after his thrashing by Napoleon. Formerly closed by the 
fortress towns of Philippevillo and Harietibourg* the tr&uee of 
CfiSniav is now on open gap, Tho frontier drawn in 1815 makes n, 
great loop south on purpose to give Plnlipppville and MarienLourg 
to Belgium, just us the northern loop of the Swiss frontier gives 
Sehaffhansen* to Switzerland, Chimay is* in fact, the Sehaffhausen 
of Belgium. 1 j 

■■ 

(1) The French, however, uudike the Germ ana at SchafTlifiiiMMi, n.rg= fully alive tft the 
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If CHnmy is the gateway into France, Namur is the key to the* 
entrance. Namur is situated at the junction of the Sombre and 
Meuse. It is a great railway centre. The lines from the northern 
provinces of France oonverge on Namur. * The Luxembourg-Arlnn 
railway, en route to Brussels, passes through Namur. So docs the 
German line from Cologne, and the Butch rail way e which leqd dbuth 
from Ha&salt and Aerechot. Namur Hhe tli^ same importance to a 
German army bent* on invading France as Liege has "to a French 
army advancing on Cologne. Its occupation as a primary offensive 
base would be absolutely ncccAfiary before an organised army -could 
pass through tho gap of Chimay in order to gain the valley of 
the Oise. 

The French, however, would lie at Namur before the Germans. 
Converging on the fork formed by the Sombre and the Meuse are* 
no loss than six French railways, all available'for bringing up the 
1st, 3nd, 3rd, 4th, and 10th French *corps d'urmce. The French 
staff count on getting enc hundred and seventeen trains through in 
twenty-four hours; and, assuming that* it requires approximately 
one hundred trains to move one corps d’urm^c complete with the 
whole of its personnel and materiel, a carefully worked out calcula¬ 
tion of a French officer gives iivc day^ as the necessary time required 
for concentration. Allowing six days for mobilisation, 1 on the morn¬ 
ing of the twelfth day (from the receipt of the orders to mobilise) 
an army of 200,000 men would be in order ^of batile^on tho Mouse 
covering the position of Namur. , 

Tho Germans could not do this or anything like it. There is 
only one direct line of railway leading into Belgium from German 
territory, viz., the line from Cologne, which passes through 4is>h*- 
Chapelle ami Liege. Tljc ruggod district of t5ie Fife!, which sepa¬ 
rates tho two countries, cuts them off from inter-railway commum cap¬ 
tion. It is said that if the Gentians violated Belgian neutrality 

they would not hesitate to violate the neutrality of Holland, and 

* 

of this pjrt of tl^eir northern and Lavo lecoatlj^cou^tTicctsd a poyer- 

ful fort with oaiwuri™ nt Uiiwiij, fu onlsr to coraiuacd tLo Cbiiimy-ljaoiL railway. 
Thirty-five noiloa further on tlio invaders nmrehiug on I^ri u ^vould crvcoonter, in the 
second line of the French defences, the new onlrcnchod camp* of Ja Fere- anff Lfton: 
find m uU the road# and, nulwaja frum tbit part cf the Bulgim frontier converge on 
these cixnpB, their reduction would Imj indispimsiirble before an advaneo on Parie could 
be made, 

{!) r flie French staff calculate th* nnmber of dHys necessary to mobilise each of their 
nineteen corps d'ermc-o as six ; and in 1887, when the 17th Corpi vraa mobiliHd aj an 
e^pflnnW&t, th£| calculation proved correct. Orders fbr tho mohiliuittion dis¬ 
patched to General Brtart, ttys carps commander, at midnight (b th* 30th August, and 
and by midn^ht on th# &th September General Br^art was ready to move off with the 
whole of his Ooipe etBnplflte in every detail. Tho local mobiliBattaij of the corps in 
their own districts is comparatively ewy pa effect. It it the concentration on tha 
frontier of theta huge armies from all parts of France which will ttj the Frouch staff 
to the utmost, and contribute In a great measure to decide tho war. 
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Luxembcuirg also. No doubt they would not if it were worth while. 
By doing* so, however, they would only gain possession of one Dutch 
line which would be oi any use for concentrating troops at Namur 
—viz. that from Tenloo^and the very roundabout Tr^vee-Luxem- 
bourg railway, which scuds out two- branches at Luxembourg, one 
passing^ through Arlon and going dungerdtialy close to the French 
frontier, and the other striking due north to Liige, where it joins 
the Germari line from Cologne* These, facta 1 seem f to show that 
under existing conditions the railway system available for tho con¬ 
centration of German troops is totally inadequate to justify an offen¬ 
sive movement through Belgium in order to strike at Paris down 
the valley of the Oise, 

Could German troops effect the occupation of Belgium by sur¬ 
prise P The answer is "No, lJ if the Belgians are ready to check 
invasion at Liege, which is on the high road from Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and through which German troops must pass. The Belgians have 
only lately realised the importance of Li^gc.* Last year a vote was 
obtained for fortifying it on a modem scale. When the writer of 
this paper visited the country a few months ago, Belgian engineers 
Were working flay and night in order to complete the works* and by 
the end of next year the town ought to be safe from a coup-dc+main. 
Liege j placed right athwart the Gerajm railway, is just one of those 
strategical points which it is the proper role of permanent fortifica¬ 
tion to protett. While not bumpering the offensive action of the 
Belgian held a may, its fortifications will enable resistance to bo made 
till succour can arrive. 

The Belgian army is lamentably weak both in numbers and in 
organisation. The recruiting system is thoroughly unsound. Al¬ 
though in theory every Belgian subject is liable to military service, 
in practice this is not the case. Sanction is still given to the system 
of " substitute^/ 1 by, which metuis any one drawing an unlucky 
number at the ball**-, and who can afford to do so, is allowed to pay 
someone else to serve for him. The evils of this system are well 
known, and neei not be enlarged on here. The annual contingent 
for the active arm^ ifc only fixed at 12,000. Service ia for eight 
yearsj'but only a small proportion of this period is passed with the 
colours. Alter eight yews liability to military service practically 
ceases. Consequently the army, when mobilised for war, cannot by 
any means exceed 96,000, while as a matter of fact, owing to waste 
th sough desertions, which are very frequent, this number would 
never be actually reached ; and there is no organised reserve to fall 
back upon. After deducting the numbers required for th» garrisons 
of Antwerp, Liege, and Namur, the full war strength of the Belgian 
field army, organised m four weak divisions, would not amount to 
more than 50 )jOO men. It is needless to say that such an army is 
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quite insufficient for the purpose even of delaying invasion till help 
oan arrive. Little or no assistance could be expected front Holland* 
which country might with great effort* and after considerable time, 
mobilise 40,000 men* who have already mafic up their minds to shut 
themselves in the prepared entrenched position round Amsterdam. 
The fighting strength -of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg is 
300 men. If Belgium is in earnest* «ho has not a moment*to lose- 
A new recruiting 1 op? is qeecssarj^ Conscription should be estab¬ 
lished, and substitution imperatively forbidden. Tho annual contin¬ 
gent ought at leas t to be dou bled. Tho population of Bclgiu m ie nearly 
0*000,000, about one-sixth the population of France. 12*000 ia 2 per 
cent, of the gross population. In Germany and France the annual 
contingent is fixed at 1 per cent, of the population. Belgium is an 
exceedingly rich country, and with a revenue of nearly £12,000,000, 
she can well afford an increased military expenditure. What* however! 
is really wan ted is not so much moneys public spirit* and until the 
Belgian people make i^p their minds to the personal sacrifice involved 
in submitting to compulsory military service, all their talk about 
safe-guarding their neutrality in mere idle chatter* The beat advice 
that Englishmen can give Belgium is tu push on by all means vith 
the fortifications of Liege, but above all to strengthen her field army* 
upon which must fall the main burden*of maintaining her position 
as a neutral state whenever and by whomsoever that position may bo 
threatened. * » 

What will be the attitude of England in the event of a violation 
of Belgian neutrality by either Franco or Germany? In t$70 Lord 
Granville 1 distinctly Btiited that it wag tho intention of the Govern¬ 
ment to fulfil the obligations which England had contracted towards 
Belgium unjjer the treaty of 1830, and hi£ declaration in the 
House of Lords was emphasised by a supplementary vote being 
taken in the House of Commons for £2,000,000 provide for 
necessary military preparations. Has anything happened since IS70 , 
to alter the situation f Certainly as far as Antwerp in concerned, if 
the port was of any interest to England in 1870* {hat interest has 
been enormously increased during tho past®eighteen years. Tho 
trade of Antwerp is year by year improving. In spite of th» com¬ 
mercial policy of both France and Germany, the effect of which is. 

* 

{!) Lead Granville's exact wombs were as follows :— 11 1 venture to atatfl moat fur¬ 
tively that Her MijMty'a Cxotommenf: are not unaware of tho duty which this country* iy 
owes to the independence and neutrality of Belgium. Whoa ntaiiog Inat Timredaj^fcho 
cl>uthd I proposed, to pursue, I stated that I believed your Lordships would ajjree^ilh 
me that it wsi no part of duty, but was tie jrovera+3 of my duty* to rnaho sttper- 
ttuoui dedantioiu a& to my possible Conti nffeneieif. To that daelaiaticm I firmly 
adhere, fur I holier* it was » Trisa one* but that determination dqps not debar the 
Government from making a specific declension at the proper time and in the projusr 
season upon partt&utir aud definite coaticgoicHjiea .' 1 '—litbait in the Honw #/ Lard*, 

2nd August, 1 jJ7Q. 
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to check the exports of Belgium 4o those countries, the imports ctf 
Antwerp Wll continue to ascend in Talus, The shipping returns 
give the same results. The total number ol vessels arriving at 
Antwerp in 1888 was 4 t S23, representing a tonnage of 3,974,320.. 
Of this number, 2,464 were British ships, with a tonnage of 
2,266,499;* Thus about 56 per oent, of the aggregate carrying 
trade of the port was in British Teasels. If the statistics for 1888 
h are comp a rod with those for previous yqpre, it will b$ found that 
each year’a figures, especially as regards British ships, show an 
increase over those of the preceding year, and that the vessels 
arriving in the port have more than doubled in number since the 
year IS70. There arc already 11 floating docks and 10 dry docks, 
with a water surface of 70*000 square feet. The draught of water 
along the quays is 28 feet, which is more than sufficient to allow the 
largest British transport vessel* to come alongside. These facte 
speak for themselves. They fire a testimony to a commercial pros¬ 
perity, which ie chiefly the development of the past twenty years, 
which is steadily increasing, and which already entitles Antwerp to 
rank in the first class of the great ports of Europe. It was supposed 
in J870, when the independence of Belgium was threatened, that 
the fortress of Antwerp in the hands of one of the great Western 
Powers would be a menace the security of England. The addition 
of twenty battle ships to the strength of the navy would put that 
right; but wpuld any ( number of battle ships compensate for the 
permanent "blow which English commerejal interests would receive if 
Antwerp were to become a port of France or of the Gorman Empire P 
Hew great that blow would be it is for the country to calculate before 
there is any risk of its delivery. No doubt tlje question has been 
made The subject bf ‘profound study by the Foreign Office, hut what 
is even more necessary is that it should be studied by the country, so 
that an intelligent and instructed public opinion may be brought to 
bear on its settlement, and the hands of the Government strengthened 
beforehand for any action which may become necessary, and nod 
weakened at the last moment by Parliamentary* pressure ignorantly 
applied on imperfect iqformation. 


(1] CamDl-Gaaeral Perry' t, Report on the Trade of Antwerp far thi ynar 
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“ One of the peculiarities which distinguish the present age is the 
multiplication of books,” Since this was Dr, Johnson’s opinion a 
hundred and thirty years ago, it in probable that even his forcible 
vocabulary would lnrve been inadequate to express his aitazement, if 
he could have foreseen the plethora in the booh-market of to-day. 
Last year some 8,000 works (including now editions) wore published 
in this country, so that we are now provided with new literature 
at the rate of about 25 books a day. There is, in addition, a 
large and increasing import of books from abroad, Apparently 
there are no means of ascertaining the number imported, but some 
idea of the extent of the trade may be formed*frotor the Board of 
Trade returns, which show an annual influx of upwards of 1,300 
tone of books, having an estimated value of about £225,000, 
This enormous supply, some of it mischievous, much of it worth¬ 
less, and evert the best of it characterised for the most part by 
wearisome repetitions and the faults incidental to hasty production, 
is not unreasonably regarded as a serious evil. 

ifr, Matthew Arnold rightly considered criticism to be the function 
of the age; and to those who are earnestly desirous of knowledge the 
value of competent assistance in separating*the chafi of contem¬ 
porary writing from the wheat is beyond price. Accordingly several 
attempts have been made of late years to guide the public in their 
choice of literature, lasts have been published of the hundred tfest 
authors or tho bunded best books, lectures have been delivered, 
sermons hav» been preached. People can scarcely complain that 
they have not been fully informed as to what they ought to read, 
A few years ago some of tho shelves in the Free Library at 
Cambridge were labelled ** Books worth reading ” (they may be 
so labelled still), although*it may perhaps be doubted whether the 
implied criticism on the other, books in the library, which included 
the whole range of Action and periodical literature! had any de¬ 
terrent effect upon the readers* It seems not uninteresting to 
inquire to what extent English people avail themselves of the 
advice whiA is constantly being offered them, and to ascertain, 
if possible, what kind of books they actually do read* •* 

At the outset it may bo remarked that the rapid and excessive 
production to which I have referred is in itself an indication of 6ic 
probable result of our inquiry* However much the torrent of new 
books may be lamented and decried, it must not be overlooked that 
the supply is s necessary consequence of a corresponding demand, in 
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the absence oi which, it could not^ continue. We have, then, a con* 
slant dei&and for new hooks ' and this points to the conclusion that 
the popular taste favours ephemeral literature* produced very 
rapidly, and designed to fit the fashion of the hour, to afford a 
momentary excitement, or to gratify some immediate curiosity 
rather than works, of a solid character and more enduring interest, 
which eannot bo either written or read at the same extravagant 
rate, and wjiwih do not need to ft be continually replaced by fresh 
matter* 

Hor does this seem surprising or unnatural if we consider for a 
moment the altered social conditions which have et 1 * ynbuted to 
create the present demand for books. Every one k' ^ the old 
French maxim which tells us that people must be air used , but we 
have only lately begun to recognise that it applies to : <? lower 
classes in England. Until recently, the univcrral creed wu.* <lmt, so 
long as the people liad & sufficiency of food and clothing* p^ecs to 
sleep in, and churches to pray in and be lectured in, I'ey wore 
doing uncommonly well. Any provision for recreation in <- ir tnwra 
and villages was not only neglected but actually disc> . ■ n **v 

churchmen and statesmen alike. The itb-i f, T giving ir.n, lL 
the common folk, when it o"^ered moil's ids at all, wa* ut \ 
dismissed as something ve\ ( dr ' n ro^s T if not positively humoral. 

Of late years these pui In ms have uttered in i remark¬ 

able degree, and especially s' i: J lic direction of intellectual 
r recreation. Early in the prptsent tout ury the Church, jrm&jv^ 
herself 'feem a long lethargy, begun systematically to touch lb - 
village children to read and write. The legislature, by auulisli* 
mg the paper duties, which hud long 'been defended on ihe 
ground that it was*better for poor people tb be prevented from 
reading, look the first step towards placing literature within the 
reach of the forking classes. Then came the gradual institu¬ 
tion of free libr&rietf, opening nil the best books iu the language 
to the poorest student, while the Education Act insured that every 
English man and woman should be capable of reading them* But/ 
although by these and kindred measures, fcuoh us the establishment 
of science and art museum*, much has been effected, the evil wrought 
by the old policy of suppression and neglect still lives and is apparent 
in the utter want of culture among the lower orders of‘the people, 
The artisans and workwomen who, if they had lived fifty years ago, 
* would have been unable to spell, nowadays swell enormously the 
demand for books. But they seek for the most part simply to by 
amused, to be taken out of themselves ; they do not want anything 
that will give them the trouble to think. 

The continuous migration of the rural population to the largo 
towns has also a tendency, I think, to increase the demand for light 
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reading* Deprived of the opportunities for outdoor recrcatijm which 
the country affords, the shop boy and the work-girl have*but few 
means of enjoyment beyond the occasional luxury of a visit to the 
play ; and if they employ their leisure time in reading, it is probable 
that they will look for excitement rather than instruction. 

In the higher classes of society a different series of changes has 
been in operation; but it seems not unlikely that they may Lave had 
a similar tendency regards taste fn literature, The bdbfle of life 
nowadays precludes most men from following the field sports in 
which our fathers delighted, and under the influence of a more 
refined social code men no longer drink, nor do women gamble, as 
they did sixty or seventy years ago* But the love of excitement 
n 1 mains,, the desire to drown care or to escape from ennui, and the 
very SF'lf-'iostraint imposed by the exigences of the age and the 

rioter canons of modem society may not unnaturally’have created 
a reaction which finds its vent in the pleasures of sensational fiction, 

Ah regards women, indeed, it would be surprising if any other 
rt _ni a vE ) 1 lowed from the system of* mental, moral, and (until 
f\wU- t'j- ■ ."■sieal trumlng whicii society ha* Q’riamod for them, 
tc-id win--, t ouid at i rce]\ hive been better de i^ed : f the object, hud 
L*of ri ui 'k-b i. fiiern sil^tgoiber irom a slu-rc In T.kt. higher intellec- 
'-uni pleas art?, wbiU ton ing them into f ufo-long sham In which 
*■ wtiiY ol them exiri: will! otns stilus* in their hearts, paint oil 
the rlsecks, and ?oimdal or the lOngues. *1 do nof> purpose to 
di^fif^ here the wisdom or the morality of a social gcheme 
™ inch begins by cutting off our women—the mothers mid" earliest 
leathers of our children^— from all studies or pursuits calculated 
: > Instruct them in the taws of human nature and the develop¬ 
ment of huntau thought, and afterwards imposes upon thorn a 
code of propriety restricting their communications with the other 
sex, at any rate during the best years of their lives, hr the common¬ 
places of the park and the inanities of the ball-room, Hut it is 
impossible to overlook thcteffect. which such ft system—driving 
women in upon themselves, and stopping up every natural outlet 
for the emotion** making the colder ones prudish, tho weaker 
ones morbid, and many of the best of them dissatisfied from a eSnse 
of the unreality of their existence—is likely to have produced upon 
their choice of literature* 

For these reason* I think that we should expect to find among * * 
English people generally a very decided preference for books which 
appeal to the emotions as compared with those addressed to ffio 
intellect* Sn tho follow mg pages I propose to examine how far this 
anticipation is home out by the facts. It will be convenient to 
divide the subject into two parts, ascertaining first wb'jt is tho 
proportionate demand for each class of literature, and, secondly what 
books (or what kind of books) in each class arc m most favour 

VOL. XLYI. N,3. * Z 
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Taking, in the first place,, the ^returns of the' provincLd lending 
libraries,'th^ proportionate demand for different classes of literature 
at twonty-two of the principal towns in England is shown by tho 
following table :— 
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Bcaring in mind the wide differences in local characteristics, these 
figure* deem to me to represent a remarkable degree of uniformity. 
Of the eight country towns, Newcastb-an-Tyuo appears at 

first sight to make the beat show. There is a greater demand in the 
field of science and art there than at any other of the twenty*two towns 
in the list, and*tho issues in philosophy, law and politics, and poetry, 
are also relatively high, while the reading in prose fiction, even if 
the juvenile literature be left out of account, is less than CO per cent, 
of the whole. But it must not be too Lustily inferred that tho 
standard of intelligciioe at Newcastle ia higher than at tho groat 
towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire. On turning to the record of 
the occupations of the borrowers, wo find that in tho year 1888-0, 
out of more than 8,000 men and boys there were only 23 miners, 41 
bricklayers, 42 masons, and 104 labourers, while nearly all the 

fi^ Poetry and tho dram* included in ■mireelliawioufl literature, 

Prose fiction, includes juvenile literature. 

£3) Net separately atntcL “ i , ' 

(i) Poetry and the drama included with prase fiction. 

(5} Misz ellanaouft literature included with prate fiction, , 

(U) Iuclm!ca eduction. 

(7} Poetry und the drama and miacuUancuua literature included with prose fiction. 

(SJ Law included with thoology. 
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Tomainder were persona of a superior class, including 63 qlergymen, 
215 merchants and manufacturers, the same number of agents, 248 
engineers, 129 commercial travellers, and 1,056 clerks. The women, 
too, eo far as their occupation* aro stated, Appear to belong almost 
without exception to the middlh class. At Leeds, on the other hand, 
whore the issues of theological and philosophical work* ovc below 
1 per cent., while the demand for fiction (leaving juvenile boohs out 
of account) nearly reached 80 per cent*, we find that during a period 
of sis: months some 9,000 male readers included 550 metal workers, 
370 woollen operatives, and 1,783 ^miscellaneous artisans," as 
against 60 clergymen, 114 merchants and manufacturers, 112 agents, 
90 commercial travellers, and G7G clerks; while 111 domestic ser¬ 
vants and 625 artisans appear among the women. The explanation 
seems to bo that the library at Leeds, with its twenty-seven 
branches, has reached a lower stratum of the population, than the 
single library at Newcastle. It is ihtercstmg to observe as an 
instance of correspondence between quality and rapidity of reading 
that, while 259,462 volumes were issued in the course of twelve 
months to 11,968 readers at Newcastle, as many as 375,857 volumes 
were asked for in half that space of time h} F 13,132 readers at Leeds. 

At Bradford, again, where the dejnand for fiction and light 
literature is relatively high, 404,697 volume* were borrowed during 
the year 1887*8 by 9,773 persons, so that the rate of reading is 
almost twice that at Newcastle. At the Central Lending Library 
separate returns were kept lor men and women, from*, which it 
appear® that upwards of 95 per cent, of the books issued to worpen 
fall under the head of " General literature and Fiction/ 1 and that 
the average rate of tissue is 45 volumes a year* for each reader. 
Among the fnen the demand for fietion, &c., is about 83 J per cent, 
for history, &c., about 8j per cent., aud for eeioncc # and art some¬ 
thing over 5 per cent., while the rate of issue te about 33 volumes a 
year for each reader. 1 

(I) Tba actual figures are m follows j— ■■ 
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The returns for the Hidknd counties show somewhat less interest 

p 

in science and art* Nottingham and Birmingham Laving the Lest 
record in thU particular, and the proportionate demand for prose 
fiction is, on tie whole, greater theft in the north, Stafford and 
Stoko-upon-Trent make a better show*than ono would expect; but 
the libraries there are not much used by the lower classes, as may be 
gathered from the fact that at ^toke, the principal town in the pot¬ 
tery district, out of 420 new tickrfcs issued last year tb borrowers 
only 23 were for potters. 

In the Western counties we Lave an exceptional demand for theo¬ 
logy and philosophy at Exeter—-possibly owing to its being a tithes 
dmi town, although the apparent indifference to such subjects at 
Norwich seems to negative that hypothesis—while Bristol oviuoea 
unusual poetical tendencies. Plymouth shows a lower percentage of 
reading in fiction, but if the juvenile books be deducted* the propor¬ 
tion rises to about two-thirds'*of tho remainder ; and the study of 
science and art there, as well as at Exeter and Cheltenham* seems to 
be more neglected than at any other town given in the table, with 
the exception of Great Yarmouth. 

Portsmouth has distinctly ■ the best record of all; and. iE the 
figures may be taken as a trustworthy indication of the intellectual 
development of the dwellers on the south coast, they are certainly 
more enlightened than the inhabit ante of the manufacturing districts. 
I own, however, to uomtf curiosity as to what specie of miscellaneous 
literature^ other than magazines, may have beguiled from the pursuit 
of the ordinary novel the ILL assistants* 150 milliners and dress- 
makers, 134 accountants, clerks, and writers, 118 pupils, 75 shop 
assistants, and 65 eyrand boys, who form the chief contingents to the 
list of new borrowers. * 


The following table may be of interest as showing the extent of 
the reading at some of, the more important provincial (owns as com* 
pared with the population 
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Those statistics enable us to -form some idqa of the extent and 
character of the reading in English provincial towns* so far as the 
work of the public libraries furnishes a guide. Tho general result 
seems to be that from 60 to 80 per cent, of the books taken homo to 
read are works of fiction, and that tho ordinary reader cares very 
little for science or art* still leas for poetry, and hardly at all ior 
theology or philosophy* In some cafcs, it true* from 10 to 15 per 
cent, of tbfc reading is* in general literature, which includes the 
magazines and reviews ; but it must be remembered that many of 


these contain serial tales. 

In Scotland the tone of the public taste seems somewhat; higher, 
judging from the returns of the Aberdeen library, where the demand 
for fiction (including juvenile books) is in tho proportion of 63'26 
per cent,; for history and kindred subjects, 11'5 per cent, ; for 
science and art, 7’02 per cent.; for theology «and philosophy* 2'12 
per cent, j and for pootry, 1-44 per owut* 

Hut I fear that whoever may have followed me so far ia already 
weary of statistics, and at beet they can only be regarded as afford¬ 
ing a rough approximation to the requirements of the readers. As 
was remarked in a note to a recent report by the Aberdeen Library 
Committee* "for the issues to bo a just index of these* it would be 
necessary that the readers should hnto constant and equal oppor¬ 
tunities of obtaining just the books they want. As tho library is, 
and in tho nature of things must remain, instituted, a very largo 
number of readers must daily come aud go, bearing with .them cer¬ 
tainly not tho books they most desire* but just whatever they can 
get, whether specially to their liking or not.'* After observing that 
some books owe their popularity (if popularity is to be gauged by 
demand) t* a taking title and popular ignorance,^ the committee pro¬ 


ceed to point out that “ the fact that a small devotional work* en¬ 
titled The JJe&t Match w^ae called for (and quickly returned) (id 
timoH by readers, chiefly of the female sex, is hardly to be taken as 
a proof yf the popularity of that particular work, or of the excep¬ 
tionally devotional character of the library readers. Rather ie it to 
be token as one of the many cases where* tlfc substance of the book 
not realising the hopes raised by the title, it is with all possible 
speed returned to the library.” But I am unable to follow the com- * 
mittee in their conclusion that "in this way tho amount of fiction 
reading in ail public libraries is made to appear much greater ttftrn. 
it really is.” It is difficult to imagine that anyone seriously anxious 
to peruse some devotional work would make the corresponding mis¬ 
take of taking home a novel so often as to enhance appreciably tlie 
apparent demand for tho latter species of literature. .And an exami¬ 
nation of the kind of books comprised in the stock of the various 
libraries seems to point quite in the opposite direction; for, whereas 
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we have seen that seme GO to 80, per cent, of the demand is for 
proiso fiction, I canflbt find that there is a single public library in 
which the stock of fiction is as much as 40 per cent* of the whole 
stock, while in many cas^e, including Sheffield, Bristol, and New* 
castle, it is below 25 per cent. In tjjis connection 1 may observe 
that, in an interesting report lately published on the Mitchell Library 
at Glasgow, the librarian laments the fast diminishing attendance of 
fhe reading *public, as evinced by a continue^ & decrease in tbe 
number of volumes issued, and for this he suggests various causes, 
such as that the books aro kopt lodger in hand, that tbe accommoda¬ 
tion in the reading-room is inadequate, that the International Exhi¬ 
bition offered a counter attraction, rind that there has been an in¬ 
creased demand for labour, Tbo Mitchell Library being purely a 
t( reference library,” tho stock of prose fiction is no doubt limited, 
very properly, to classical and standard works ; but the ntimber of 
volumes classified under this l^cnd is only 782 out of a total stock of 
mere than 80,000* The question can scarcely be avoided whether, if 
this supply wore to ho increased to anything like tho proportion 
which, ns wo have seen elsewhere, represents the demaud, the men 
and .women of Glasgow would not find it possible to put up with the 
incouverfiaico of insufficient accommodation, or to spit to time from 
their work, and resort to tho * library in greater numbers than over. 
And this question is practically answered in tho report itself. Last 
year the f ‘ turnover ,J of, the 782 volumes of fiction was 47*33, that is 
to say, on an average, each volume was issued at least 47 times in the 
year, while the ** turnover ” in other claves ranged from 1*47 in law 
and politics to 7*31 in miscellaneous literature. 

In London the available sources of information arc extremelv 

i. » 

meagre and untrustworthy. The admirably conducted library at the 
Guildhall has, unfortunately, no lending branch, and only contains 
classical fiction, .with the exception of tho works of M. doles Ycrne, 
who, having thus, so to speak, to sustain tho whole weight of the 
- demand for sensationalism, seems to be more in request there than 
any other writer. 1 The institution of public libraries in the suburbs 
is at present in its infancy, and the field of their operations is as yet 
too small to justify any definite deductions from the results, although, 
* so far as these go, they fully confirm tho conclusions arrived at from 
provincial statistics. The large circulating libraries, again, which 
ipight have been expected to possess much valuable information as 


regards both me trope Eton and provincial taste, apparently preserve 
no <p whatever of the requirements of their customers. How- 
ever, it it* admitted on all hands that tho demand for faction far 
exceeds Iha* fpr any other subject; while the books which compete 
most eucco^fuiiy with the novel arc those which feed an idle if not 
vulgar cunf 0 giy with more or less amusing anecdotes of popular 
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characters of the day, especially if* the hero bo himself the narrator. 
I new approach the second part of my subject, And shall endea¬ 
vour to find an answer to the more interesting hut more difficult 
question. What is the general character and tendency of the hooka 
which are moat rend? Let us begin with the standard worts of 
fiction. One of the most successful nereis over written wna Adam 
Bede* MiddJemareh and 17 m? Mill on thpFtoss filso gained exceptional' 
popularity. But there ia. not nearly the some demand for these 
hooks nowadays as for The Pickwick Papers and David Copperfield, 
or for Vanity Fbir and Esmond* Tho roason, I think, is not hard to 
find. The class distinctions, the influences of environment and 
rarly association, the veetigea, in fact, of feudalism, which entered 
so largely into the social life of England even thirty years ago, and 
which were illustrated in so masterly a faeliion by George Elliot, arc 
gradually losing force. She seems already to bo»tclliirg us of things 
as they were rather than of things as they arc ; Eind, in bo far os she 
ceases to appeal to every-day experience, she loses her hold upon the 
inter eat of men and women. They turn more eagerly to Dickens 
and to Thackeray, partly because the broad humour of (he ono and 
the pointed irony of the other are as delightful as over they ware, 
and also because those writers, although they, too, deal with many 
things that are past, depend less upcn*the general design of l.heir 
works than upon their vivid portraiture of individual character, 
For tho same reason, as I conceive, the writings of all the throe 
authors I have named are preferred to the romances of Sh; Walter 
Scott, and still more to those of Lord Lytton, People arc asking 
for something which concerns themselves and their own feeliflgs 
more nearly than dojbo adventures of Ivanhoc or of ErnoBt'Hid- 
travers, and *1 am probably within the mark in asserting, that for 
every hundred copies now in circulation of Vanity Fair or Pendennm 
or Fmoml, or of almost any novel by Dickons, there arc not more 
than forty of Ivmrftoe or KenUworth (these being the moat popular of 
Scott's novels}, and scarcely twenty of My Novel or Ernest Malt-ravers 
or What Will Tie Bo with Itf t which eoeiu to bo the favourites 
among tho works of Lytton. * 

We see the same tendency in tho temporary popularity of ifovela 
which, like those of Charles P&ode, and Walter Beeaut, and Mrs. 
Stowe, are directed against some special evil or abuse of the day. It 
is Never too Late to Mend and Unde Tvm*s Cabin met with a reeeptiofc 
not inferior to that given to any novel I have mentioned, excepting 
perhaps Adam Bede ; but to-day tiicro is little demand £or*eitlier of 
them. * 

If we go further back to the writings of RichnTdEon*axid Fielding, 
and Smollett and Sterne, the effect of a lack of current interest and 
vital sympathy becomes still clearer. People find tjiat they have 
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little in common with Sir Gharks *Qrandkon and Pamela ; oven Tom 
Jam ift Seldom asked for ; and Tristram Shandy is almost unknown, 
Jfevorthelew, all these standard works ol fiction hold the place 
which is due to them iq the history of literature ; and people con¬ 
tinue buying them und reading theqt when such hooks as The Trail 
of the Serpent, tmJ Dr. Cupid, and Jess, are thrown aside and for¬ 
gotten, 4 Yet whenever klisar Bruddon, or Miss Stoughton, or Hr. 
lUder Haggard, produces a new novel, there is an immediate rush 
for it, and the circulating libraries are obliged, much against their 
will, to purchase, at an exorbitant price, hundreds and even thou* 
sands of copies for which, six months or at most twelve months 
later, they can scarcely obtain the value of the paper and cover. It 
is a curious fact that the selling price of a hoot a year after its pub’ 
Jicatien is often in inverse proportion to the extent of its popularity 
at first i and the second-hand copies of novels published at 31s, 6d., 
which have been <f the rage” of a season, can generally bo bought 
for a shilling a volume. Thus, the libraries, purchased about four 
times as mauy copies of King Solomode Mines and She as of Treasure 
Island, which now, nevertheless, sells at a better price than either of 
Mr* Haggard's bouts. Another illustration of the same peculiarity 
was givcu in the Library Chronicle a few yours ago by Hr, Joseph 
Gilburt, who remarks that «Lho first volume of the Life of Bishop 
WtlherfOrce, edited by Ashwell, had a good reading, and afterwards 
fetched a faijr price* bo,t the third volume, by Reginald Wilbcrforcc, 
which contained certain scandals, became a craze for awhile, and 
now is almost worthless. 

Of the no vela which, although written several years ago* still 
retain a measure of popularity, the principal appear to be Bast 
Lynne, Lorn/r Domic, The Golden Butterfly, All Sorts qjid Conditions 
qf Men, The Woman in White, und Charles O'Mulley. There is also 
some demand Jor Charles Reads, Miss Worboiec, and Charlotte 
Bronte, but Mrs. Gaskell and Anthony Trollope seem to be quite 
out of fashion, and oven James Payn'a Lout Sir Mamntjberd has com¬ 
paratively fe w readers. t f 

Of contemporary novelists few have succeeded bettor than Edna 
Lyall, for whose books there is a large and continuous demand, 
partly, no doubt, because she writes with a strongly and clearly 
defined purpose, and also possibly because sho is at the present time 
tho only writer of any merit who advocates her views hy the eleva¬ 
tion of on ideal hero, Ht\ Short house achieved an extraordinary 
success ^ith John Inyk&aut, which is etiH a very saleable book; but 
he has not been so fortunate iu his more rftcent efforts, # It is not 
given to evci^y one to feel at home with him in th© dreamy realms 
of transcendentalism, Robert BUmcre, another quosi-motaphysical 
novel, although of a different tendency, became fashionable and was 
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widely tend, and of the other receht hooka having a religious purpose* 
The New Antiffonv gained, moat attention* although it is now in little 
or no request 

The clever and conscientious work of Mr;Marion Crawford* In spite 
of its unsympathetic tone* hast always secured him a good audience, 
and especially in the case of Saracincsca, although that booths most 
entitled to praise when viewed as a u* historical romance* and, for it 
novel propel-, I shbuld oortainly place To Leeward before it. Mr. 
Norris, too, has a quiet charm of his own which does not escape 
recognition; hut apparently the English public lias but little taste 
for the introspective egotism of tho school of which Mr. Howells is 
the best-known exponent. A deeper vein uf feeling is touched by 
Lucas Malet iu Colonel Enderhgf a book which has found 

many readers, although in my opinion it has not met with nil 
the success it deserves ; and in the continuous demand for the Story 
of an African Fartn, and for tho works of the Author of John 
Herring ** we have a clear response to appeals to the great founts of 
human passion and human sympathy* * 

Turning for a moment to light literature, wo, sec in the large cir¬ 
culation of Lady Brassey's account of'her voyage iu the Suntfram, 
and of the LemhiivceftCfZ of Mr* Frith and others, a proof of a 
demand for the kind of information winch forms the basis of society 
small-talk; and probably the reckon why these books have a much 
larger circle of readers than the more scholarly dlTorts of Mr* * 
Jcoffreeon, is that stories about u tnun who is dead, however wicked 
he may have been, are not so interesting as stories about some one 
whom we know and who is still amongst ns* After all, it is the 
living human interest again, although appearing yi a somewhat con¬ 
temptible gflise< 

if we look at higher literary forms, we find that the favourite 
poets arc Shakespeare, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Byron, anti Shelley, 
all of whom have appealed closely to the hearts of men; and the 
chief reason of the popularity of Mr* Buskin’s wo^ks is that he has 
taught us, as none khew ho^w to teach us before, the intimate relation 
which art has to our lives as the mute expression of what we feel* 
There is evidence, again, of human sympathy of the highest kind in ( 
tho sustained interest of tho public in such books as Stanley's 
Through the Lark Continent; and Dean Burgoo's Li cos of Ttteke 
Good Men appeals to a much wider class than that formed by the 
students of political economy or of metaphysics. ,* 

In order to ascertain to whnt extent the same great principle 
influenced the denmnJ for modem fiction, which is now, before all 
other TFirting, the mode in which the emotional sids of humanity 
finds expression, it is necessary to look further than the nscord 
of successful library novels. It must be remeqiltfu^ ^at 
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every novel which has an extensive circulation there are probably 
fifty others, not so good and not so successful, which have collec¬ 
tively a much greater sale than a book of which Messra. Madie take 
a thousand copies ; and there are perhaps fifty more which have a 
large circulation quite independently of any library. Hr, Taylor 
Kay, th$ Librarian of Owen's College* Manchester* stated a few 
years ago that the society ndvel and the sensational novel were 
if much more'popular and very much morn. read v thanHhe classical 
fiction of Defoe, Fielding, Goldsmith, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Swift, Sterne, Smollett, and Bichar dson ; hut, in view of this fact, it 
seems extraordinary that ho should have advocated (if I understand 
him righUy) the total exclusion of all novels, whether good or bad* 
from public libraries; and still more extraordinary that he should 
have supported this view on the ground that the readers of novels 
were chiefly clerks, and warehousemen, and school-girLs. 

No doubt sensational novel&are as a mle veiy poor stuff, especially 
those which are known in the publishing trade as ** shilling shocker*/’ 
But however crude in style mid loose in grammar they may be, they 
are generally quite harmless, and they meet, the needs of a largo 
number of people for whom it is unquestionably better to read 
exciting stories tlum to do what they would be doing if they were 
not reading, I find that tio fewer than 346*000 copies of The 
Mtf&Ury qf & Hansom Cab have been sold in this country in the 
, course of tbo^last eighteen monthe, and 147*000 copies of Madam? 
Midas, another book of the same class and by the same author* in a 
twelvemonth; and tho Company which publishes them has, in the 
course o£ one year and a quarter, sold nearly CO0,000 of these and 
other, similar books* of which about one-third*were disposed of by 
Messrs, Smith and Son. Scarcely less remarkable arv <ho statistics 
mode public not long since at Bristol, from which it appears that 
some 350,000 copies of Called Back have been sold, and that upwards 
of a million shilling volumes of the kind have been issued during 
the last four or five years. When wo refteet that the population of 
the United Kingdom ia not much more,than 35*000,000* the propor¬ 
tion of readers ropresefited by the figures I have given is sufficiently 
aEtonishing. And therefore* because it interests the people who, for 
reasons already discussed* have no taste for choicer fare, and because 
it has at least some claim to our gratitude in so far as it has dis¬ 
placed low-class periodicals* I am disposed* so long os I am not 
respired to read it, to support the ** shilling shocker■*” which is cer¬ 
tainly to bo preferred to the 41 penny dreadful.” 

It is impossible to extend the sumo toleration to the hulk of the 
society novels^ nor have they the same claim to he excuse^* Tfc 1 a 
not unnatural, as wo have seen, that the young lady of the nine¬ 
teenth century should bo continually crying out for new novels; but 
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it is certainly irritating that every idler who has sense enough to 
string sentences together—more or less grammatically—and money 
enough to pay the publisher* should conceive it to bo Ha or her 
special mission to respond to the cry, and should, deluge the book* 
market with a stream of morbid^sentunent or empty vulgarity. Quo 
is too familiar with the method of advertising these productions ** of 
great social interest and importance/ 7 far whi<Jh the intended victim 
is requested on a post-cardjto ask at his library or club. * There is a 
story that a certain well-known publisher, now dead, used to say 
some years ago that he would always give £20 for any novel* no 
matter how worthless, ns he could generally rely on recovering h 1R 
outlay (including the cost of publication and advertising) from the 
circulating libraries. 

It may bo questioned, indeed, whether the quality of what they 
read is of much consequence to the regular patrons bf the society 
novel. If, by chance, they get hold of a better book than usual, 
they may admit as much* with the qualification that it kept them 
from dozing when they wanted j for people of this sort arc quite 
accustomed to falling asleep over their novel* and perhaps may dream 
that they havo finished it* since they often change it* on waking, for 
something fresh, Still it is unsatisfactory that we should be treated 
to a continual effervescence of iUiteratufo which rests its only hope 
of popularity on its nastiness* Against this evil criticism is power¬ 
less* and worse than powerless; for such is tfie perversity of man¬ 
kind that an exposure of the improprieties of a book of thfetype is 
tolerably certain to treble its circulation ; and, in fact, decryiiig a 
novel on the score of its indecency is a favourite form of advertise¬ 
ment.. I believe that* the circulating libraries occasionally rqfuso 
books of an offensive tone; but the libraries are to a great extent 
at the mercy of their subscribers* and moreover, their action in ex¬ 
cluding a book is apt, like adverse criticism, to.incretfee the demand 
for it. 


Unfortunately, there are 4 no contemporary English novelists who 
have sufficient genius imd hold upon the public to enable them to 
drive out the rabblo of trash-mongors* AH the greatest writers of 
fiction in our time are foreigners* and with a fow exceptions it is to 
them that we must look for a faithful picture of life as it really is in 
its most essential and cogent relatione. In the works of such students^ 
of humanity as Turgu^nief* Tolstoy, Freytag, Ucurget, de Maupassant, 
and Daudet, lies the best chance of diverting attention from tlao 
rubbish at home* and the fact that, according to the publisher's 
advertisement, 140,000 hopios of a translation of Daudet’a Sapko 
have been sold in the space of about three years, seems to indicate 
that tho chance is not a bad one. An English version of G gorges 
Qlinot/s Mattre dc Forgts has reached a sale of 15,Q0£ copies, and 
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there is pbout the same demand for translations of Tolstoy and Do$- 
toicffsky. Yet it must he admitted that the beat foreign novels 
on joy no monopoly c£ attention, and that a very large number of 
people find the i( troughs of Zokism ” more to their liking, 

The general results, then, of om> enquiry are, first* that there is 
an enormous demaud for works of fiction* to the comparative neglect 
of other forms of literature*; and, secondly* that there is a decided 
preference for books of a highly sensational character, meet of 
which arc altogether destitute of literary merit* while many of 
them have a distinctly mischievous tendency among certain classes 
of readers- 

One’s first impulse naturally is to caat tlic blame for this state of 
t hings on the authors and publishers. It may bo urged that to 
attempt to poison other people’s minds with unwholesome garbage 
is scarcely le&& reprehensible than to adulterate their bodily food, * 
But it must be borne in mi&d that* while men aud women are all 
strongly opposed to having their bodies poisoned* many of them 
entertain no similar objection as regards their mind*. In fact they 
ask for the poison. As some one has said reccntlj F * il a demand for 
this sort of gratification is never wanting* although we have not 
yet quite come to openly advertising for it/* 

Perhaps* then* the authors—or, at any rale, some of them—are 
more pinned against than sinning. Not that.I would defend for 
one moment the society novel* with it.-* utter want of any other 
purpose than to trade upon the morbid cravings of a section of the 
public. f'Jor would I seek to justify the translation of certain 
French novels by placing them in the same category with classical 
works euck as Boccaccio und lletircnuta Celiittt. Tlic argument that 
such translations arc intended for the use of students deceives no 
one, and it is foolish to advance it. in both cases* of course* the 
publisher* as 'ti man of business, sees that there is a demand for 
books of the kind* and therefore that it will pay him to publish them. 
And in this money question we have mic reason why so few good 
novels are written nowadays. Tho man who has the ability to write 
a good book ia able with greater ease to write a bad one; and* if ho 
has to make his living by his pen, the chances are that he will choose 
whatever line his publisher finds most profitable. It should not be 
forgotten that the demand precedes tho supply* although it may bo 
* conceded that the supply may react upon aud Increase the demand. 
If, then* it be the case that the authors corrupt the minds of the 
readers, it is no less a fact that the readers* taste exerts a baneful 
influence ou the authors. * * 

And thus, the question is forced upon us whether* after all* Carlyle 
and Ruskin are right when they assert that tho levelling up which 
results from tho progress of democratic institutions entails a corrc- 
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spending levelling down. There Vas a time when men q£ letters 
guided the public taste* and jealously guarded the name of literature 
from profanation* But we have extended the literary franchise, 
and those who would succeed must learn “to pander to tho noiv 
electorate. * 

Other symptoms of the same social malady are not far Ip seek. 
We see them in. the rich dresses and gorgeous upholstery which have 
"become such Tnaporthnt considerations in the management of a 
“ Shakespearean revival; ” in the ijuslcnl taste which opens no re¬ 
munerative field to the composer but that of the comic opera and 
the ballet; and in the if revelations * with n full details ” of tho now 
journalism. 

If a remedy is to be found ut all, it must, be sought by striking to 
the root of the matter* Tho aim of tho literary moralist should be 
fr to purify the public taste ; when this has been achieved the literature 
will purify itself. And a great step will have been taken towards 
the attainment of a higher standard when men and women are enabled 
lo lead more natural lives. Is it too much to hope for the adoption 
in our own time of a more generous moral code, and for the abrogation 
of those conventional restrictions,, the product of our artificial life, 
which few people have the courage to defy, and which form the 
foundation of half the meannesses and jealousies of social inter 
course ? 

In the meantime, something may ho cflbeftd by encouraging as 
far as possible tho dissemination of books which feed the cjjwire for 
excitement without stimulating a tendency to depravity* The prin¬ 
ciple of regarding sensational literature as a safety-valve is not new, 
but it has scarcely, I-think, obtained adequatc^rct’ognitioli at*thc 
hands of our feading moralists. A man before all things else is a 
man ; needing help, but in his own fashion and according to his own 
lights. It was Charles Kingsley "a clear ^prehension of this fact 
that helped him to that ready sympathy with his fellow-creatures 
which made him charming. *It is not by shutting cur. eyes to human 
nature, but by accepting it a* it is, that wo may hope in time to 
arrive ut some understanding how it may he improved. 

Waltee Moxtao i ■ Gattih, 
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Et ForuHnueb an tbs ende of their wrath and panyahaicute kit&ndcth nothyngje dies 
hul, the Jdjfltfiictiijii o f vie® dad sarypgfl of mfirme. 11 —tTippi+i (Arbar’a edition, p. fiO) f 

In these words the noble-hearted More laid down a principle which 
the pencil code of hts own country has consistently violated. For 
his language clearly points to reformation ae the object of punish¬ 
ment, and Engllfih law has persistently clung to that, one form of 
jmnishmant which makes reformation almost impossible unless by a 
miracle. In kfore's own time and In the reign of Elizabeth- the 
proportion of executions to the number of the population is almost 
incredible, while luto as iho reign of George III. there were on 
the statute-book something like two hundred crimes punishable with 
death. No doubt in m^ny coses the law was'a dead letter, but even 
.so, the state of things wds o scandal to the rest of the civilised 
world. "Well might Mirabcau say : f( The English nation is tho most 
merciless of any that 1 havb heard or rcfid of/' Douglas Jerrold, a 
writer by no moans given^to ™ sentimentalism, s * draws a picture of 
Georgian justice 

4i The liorfo of tho Vfiry Council had mot with good King George IIL at 
their head to correct tho vsees of the land. There was death for tha burglar, 
death for the foot*pad, death for the sheep-algalor, death, death, death for a 
hundred different sinners. The hangman was 1ho one social physician, and 
weis thought to cure all peccant ills. Horrible, ghastly quack! And yot tho 
King's Majesty believed in the hideous mountebank, and every week,-by tho 
advito of his Lords of-the Council—tho wise men of St. James's, the Magi of 
the kingdom, iho starred and gartered philanthropists—every troek did aacrod 
royalty coll in. Jack Ketch to euro his soul-sick children 1 Yah: it W09 with 
tho hangman*# fingers that tho father of his people touched the peopla's ovit. 
And if in sooth tho malady was not allayed. It was not for lack of paternal tend¬ 
ing, einoo we find from the Old Bailey Register-— 1 that thing of blood and bigotry 
and ignorance— 1 that in ouo little year, in almost tho first twelve months of the 
new drop, the hangman was sent to mnofy-sdx wretches who were publicly 
cured of their ilia in the front of Newgate ! And the King in Council thought 
thew> was no such remedy for crime as the grave ; and therefore by the counsel 
of his privy sagos failed not to prescribe death warrants. To reform men 
was a tedious and uncertain labour; new hanging was the sure work of a 
minute.* 1 1 

i 

Slowly and in the face of strenuous opposition from. “ strong ” 
judges and weak prelates the statute-book was purged o£ most of 
these mogptrous enactments, until at the present day, putting on one 
side**martial law, the eupitul penalty is inflicted only*iii cases of 
treason or afrurder. It is pretty generally admitted that increase of 
crime has not followed the successive relaxations of the penal code, 
and lienee th/i question has been of late years constantly mooted 
l 
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Why retain the penalty of death* at all ? How uneasy and unsatis- 
fied public opinion ia at the present time, is shown by the fact that 
when sentence of death Jiaa been passed, in almost every case an 
agitation for a ropriete follows as a matter of course. The remark¬ 
able outbreak of feeling in tho Haybriek case has furnished the 
moat recent illustration of this dissatisfaction. Men are, happily 
growing less and less enamoured of*that robust civic virtue which 
often appear^ so excellent, an imitation of cynical indifference. The 
sucrifico of an innocent life, however rare, is felt to bo a heavy price 
even though it purchased for tho refit of us comparative immunity 
from crime. Mr. John Bright, speaking at University College, 
London, a few yours ago, expressed a pathetic hope ho might live 
long enough to see the uprooting of tho gallows-tree. It still 
flourishes and brings forth fruit after its kind, but his was the hand 
that laid tho axe to its root. * 

The literature of the subject, though sufficiently cop ions, is not 
very accessible to the*ordmary reader, being for the most part con¬ 
tained in Blue Books and in Hansard 7 ? reports. Perhaps this may 
explain why, in spite of the interest shown in particular cases, so 
few people take the trouble to inform themselves accurately ilpon 
the general question* In any case it may bo useful to recapitulate 
and summarise the facts and arguments upon which tho opponents 
of Capital Punishment take their stand, 

There will probably bo little difference of Opinion a§ to the ulti¬ 
mate objects of punishments. They are* 

(1) The protection of society; (2) the reformation of the criminal. 

Some persons might he disposed to add a third, namely, the vindi¬ 
cation of the outraged.mujeaty of the law ; but thip, if analysed* will 
bo found either to fall under (1) or else to be only a euphemism for 
revenge. 

Bearing in mind these objects, let us next inquire whftt are the 
tests or marks of suitability to be applied to any particular punish¬ 
ment, Tho most importaht of these tests appoar^to be tho follow- 
iiig, * 

(1) It should be capable of certainty in application. 

(2) It should be susceptible of graduation. 

(3) It should be revocable, 

(4) It should bo of a reformatory character. ^ 

(u) It should not shock the moral sense of tho community, 

{6} It should not destroy sources of evidence. 

(T) It should be an efficient deterrent. 

Let ns tey the punishment of death by these teste* 

(1) As to the certainty of application. * 

** If it were possible/’ says Sir Samuel Eomilly, " that punishment, na the 
eouscqueuC5(j of guilt, could be reduced to absolute certain^, a vary slight 
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penalty would he sufficient to prevent ‘Almost every Epiciefi of crime except 
those which Irise from sudden gusts of uugavemabki passion. 35 

The converse of this proposition appears *to hold good. "Where the 
penalty is very heavy its incident is apt to become erratic and un¬ 
certain. Of all punishments used hy civilised nations the punish¬ 
ment of .death is most open to this objection. Under the old law, 
when death was inflicted for minor offences, this feature was even 
more apparent than it is at the present day* Mr.'Hann^r, a solicitor 
with a very large Old Bailey practice, said, when examined "before a 
parliamentary committee in 1310— 

**ThD instances, I may say, arc innumerable, within my own observation, of 
j tirymcn giving verdicts in capital cases in favour of tbs prisoner directly con¬ 
tra ry to tho evidence. I have soon acquittals in fur-gory where the verdict 
zietonished everyone iu court, because the' guilt appeared unequivocal, and the 
acquittal could only bo attributed to a strong feeling of sympathy and 
humanity iu the jury to Sate a fellow-creature from certain death. The old 
professed thieves are awn.ro of this.: sympathy, and are desirous of being tried 
rather on capital indictments than otherwise, Tl " „ 

Tho Into Sergeant Barn, od a (subsequent occasion 1 gave the 

following evidence— 

M It is a common observation in our profession that Ikerd is nothing more 
difficult thnn. to obtain a verdict of guilty from a jnry whore tho charge in 
murder. It has frequently oocurfod that the jury have asked — Can wo find u, 
verdict of manslaughter ' yon cminoi, And the prisoner is allowed to 
go free." t t 

It 2n»y t bo objected that such evidence as this has no application at 
the present day, but it is easy to supplement it from more recent 
sources. In the course of a recent debate * in the House of Commons, 
Sir Co]man OXoghlen said he had within th'e last forty-eight hours 
prosecuted u man in 'County Cork, about whose conviction, but for 
the penalty of death, he felt certain, but who, as it was, was 
acquitted. livery one of tho Crown solicitore on the Munster 
Circuit, and, he believed, the majority of the judges, were of opinion 
that if capital punishment were done away with the number of 
convictions woultl be increased. The i experiment of doing away 
with capital punishment has been tried in several of the American 
Stuufc, and the result thrown a light upon the subject which only 
Inveterate bigotry or stolid prejudice could venture to disregard. 
Take, for instance, the case of Wisconsin, Writing tef Mr. John 
Bright in 1364, the Governor of that State thus* expresses himself— 

evil tendency of public executions, the great aversion of many to tho 
taking of difti, rendering it almost impossible to obtain jurors from tho more 
intelligent portion of the community, tho liability Of tho innocence suffer hq 
extreme a penalty* and. he placed beyond the reach of tbs pardoning power, 
and tho disposition of courts and juries not to convict* fearing thu innocent 
might suffer, convinced me that this relic of barbarism should he abolished. 

(1) Capital Papphment Commission, 1£G5, (i] July 24th, 1374, p. 1J30, 

i 
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Tno death penalty woe repealed in IS5ib Ifo Legltslntion haa sinua re-esta¬ 
blished it, and tho people find themselves equally secure/ 1 1 V 

Some years Inter, in 1873, ire find this passage in Governor 
Washburn^s message p * 

** Thero ccui be no doubt that tha change in the law has made punlebmfiiit 
moro certain, and I but express the opinion of those who have most carefully 
considered the question, when I st&to that ^but foj that change in the law, at 
least one half qf those convicted would Lav* osoaped all ptmishuieat—fio diffi¬ 
cult is eonvietlbn whot the punishment id death/' 2 * 

Plover ting to IS04, tlio Governor of Michigan writes 

11 Before the abolition of the death penalty murders were not unfrsqnent, 
but convictions were rarely or never obtained* It Locarno the common bdlief 
that no jury could he found (tho prisoner availing hiniHelf of the common law 
right of challenge) which would convict. Thorn can ho no doubt that public 
opinion sustains the prosent law. and la against the restoration of the death 
penalty- Conviction and punishment are now much more certain than before 
tbo change was made.” * 

Similarly, the Chief Justice of Rtiode Island, where the death 
penalty has also been abolished, writes:—* 

"My observation fully justifies mo in Raying th^t conviction for murder la 
far moro certain now in proper caeca than when death was the lninishmeiLt 
of it." ■ * 

(2) As to susceptibility of graduation. It is hardly necessary to 
say that scarcely any two instances of the same species of crime 
show precisely the same degree o£ turpitude j motive provocation, 
surrounding circumstances, ugo, character, all have to he taken into ' 
consideration in estimating the amount of punishment* requisite* 
Hence the need for graduation in the punishment, Simple imprison¬ 
ment, hard labour, pendl servitude, even the lash are all capable of 
moro or lea^ccurato graduation. Nowhere iff there greater *rooia 
for difference in the degree of guilt than in tho case of murder, and 
yet the punishment inflicted is one and the same hurvery ca?e* In 
some eases, indeed, even death may be a severer punishment to one 
man than to another. To,a man brought up in the higher ranks of 
society tho social iitkmy and the personal degradation may add u 
sting bo the punishment which may be entire^ absent in. the cose of 
one loss fortunate in his birth. Rut this distinction which in wther 
punishments can be taken into account and allowed for, operates* in * 
the case of "loath, altogether independently of tho judge. Hence it 
may* and no doubt often has happened, that the punishment has 
borne most heavily where tho guilt was lightest. 

(3) As to rovociibility. If ore again it is, perfectly obvious thjflfof 
all punishments, that »f death b, tried by this standard, Iko most 
unsatisfactory. For although it Is perfectly true thuy in one sense 
all punishment is irrevocable as soon as it has commenced to operate, 

0) May 3> p. 2093. (2) Jum* 12, 1S77, p* 1&79. 
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yet in every other ca&e, as long us.the victim is alive* it is possible 
either to rfcmit a portion of the sentence or to make substantial repa¬ 
ration- If, therefore, it can bo shown that there is an appreciable 
danger of so fatal a miscarriage of justice, most people would freoly 
admit that the cneo against capital punishment is a very serious one- 
The risk of such a miscarriage might, no doubt, be lessened 1 by the 
adoptioif of that simple measure of reform which for bo many years 
has clamoured vainly at our gates—the creation of^a Cou.^ of Criminal 
Appeal Even then, however, the danger would not he removed, and 
the argument against capital punishment would to many minds still 
remain overwhelming. 

Now, what are the facts of the case ? 

Some time ago Sir James Mackintosh, o most cool and dispassionate 
observer, declared that, taking a long period of time, one innocent 
man was hanged in qvery three years. The late Chief Enron Kelly 
stated Els the result of his experience that from 1802 to 1840 no fewer 
than twenty-two innocent men hud been sentenced to death, of whom 
seven were actually executed. These terrible mistakes are not confined 
to England: Mittercnaier 1 refers to cases of a similar kind in Ireland, 
Italy, France, and Germany, In comparatively recent years there have 
been several striking instance* of the fallibility of fjhe most carefully 
constituted tribunals. In !fcS65, for instance, an Italian, named 
Pelizzioni, was tried before Baron Martin for the murder of a fellow- 
countryman ip. nn affray at Mfron Hill, After an elaborate trial he 
' was found guilty, and sentenced to death. In passing sentence the 
Judge took occasion to make the following remarks, which should 
always he remembered when the acumen begotten'of a “sound legal 
training" and long experience is Tolled on as a safeguard against 
error"— * ■ Q 

f< In my judgment it was utterly impossible for tho jury to have come to any 
other conclusion. ^Tho evidence was about the clctirasfc and tha most direct 
that after a long course of H experience In the administration of criminal justice 
I have ever known , . . , , I urn as satisfied as 1 can bti of anything that 
Gregorio did net inflict Hub wound, and that you*wore the person who di&J* 

Tha trial was over. The Home Secretary would moat certainly, 
after the Judge'® expression of opinion, never have interfered. The 
date of the execution was fixed. Yet the unhappy prisoner was 
guiltless of the crime, and it was only through the exertions of a 

rate individual that an innocent man was saved from the gallows, 
A fellow-countryman of his, a Mr. Negretti, succeeded in persuading 
the real culprit (the Gregorio so expressly exculpated by the Judge) 

(1) Capital I'unixhmmt, edited by J. Macrae M«r, Load., IS&p, pp 14®—148. 

A remarkable caisc ia mnntiontd by M, ViMchera as. having hippcnad fa Belgium. 
Three hawkerg wore Hentcmccd to death for a moat aggravated crime. They were 
found guilty by a nmjcrily cf the jury with the full concurrence of tha Court, The 
King anumutw) tha punUhitiflnt to hard labour for life, Their mnoccuca was after¬ 
wards efiUvlliflhcd, ead annuities given them.—Gap, Fun* Camm,, IMG 
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to como forward and acknowledge tho crime. He was subsequent]y 
tried for manslaughter and convicted while Pollirioni ^received a 
free pardon* 

Again in 1877 two men named Jackson and Greenwood wero tried 
at the Liverpool Assizes for ja, serious offence* They were found 
guilty* The Judge expressed approval of tho vordict and sentenced 
them to ten years* penal servitude* EubseqUently fresh facts came 
to light and*lhe m^n received a free pardon* * 

Once more, in 1875 Habron was l.ried for the murder of a police¬ 
man* He was found guilty and sentenced to death* An agitation 
for a reprieve immediately followed. The sentence was commuted 
to penal servitude for life* Three years after, the notorious Peace, 
Juftt before his execution for the murder of Mr* Dyson, confessed that 
ho had committed the murder for which Hebron had been sentenced. 

With these incidents fresh in our minds, let us turn once more to 
St- Gitcs and St, James, and listen to t^e indignant words of Douglas 
Jerrold:— f 

" Oh that the ghosts of all tho martyrs of file Old liniluy—and though our 
profession of faith may make moral antiquarians stare, it is our iuviacihln be¬ 
lief that thn NfVtyxtf lifXJ? ifcfjMatk ar^ay of martyr* ; ■victims to ifclflo- 

rnntc* porveiBcni'Hai, prfij Lidice ; creuturos doomed by tho bigotry of tho council 
table i by the old hauiitiu^ kvo of "blood os tho Ixwfc of euros for the worst of 
ills —'oh that the faces of all of thesis could Took from Newgate) walls ! That 
but for a moment the men who utioMu for the law* of death as fur pouif' aweet 
domestic privilege, might behold tho grim mist^c ■ tho a^t'nl sacrilegious 
blunder of tho past* and wjciug* nmto amondment for tho future .** 

* 

(4) As to it* reformatory character* 

It was boldly asserted bv Mr- Roebuck in the House of CotmftouA 
that a nmrdorer was not to be reformed* Few humane or reasonable 
people will be inclined to endorse ftueh a statement, least of all those 
who look up with reverence to Him who came to seek and to save 
that which was lost* It must be remembered, too, irt this connection 
that many o£ those convicted for murder uro quite young. Thus in 
three years, from 1878 to 1881, there were among such criminals 
young men of 18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 20, and 27* fhen the circum¬ 
stances of the criminal class from which many of these cases come 
ought surely to be taken into account’. Dorn in vicious hffinCd, 
brought up amid the vilest surroundings, the abject slaves of their 
own worst passions, it is not too much to aav that sometimes l^ie 
prison chaplain’s is the first good influence that seriously touches the 
convict’s life. But think of the cruel irony of giving three wceky^ in 
which to reverse tho habits of long years ! Nor is this tho worst. At 
the present day, excepf under very unusual circumstances, efforts to 
obtain a reprieve almost always follow a conviction for murder. Of 
these efforts the prisoner is of course aware. Hence, though guilty, 
he feels he has still a chance of life if he cun lie hard enough to 

a a 2 % 
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create a doubt m the Home Secretary's mind. At the vciy foot 
of the gallows therefore, he goes on adding sin to sin, and too often 
invoking the name of God to witness to his falsehood. 

(Oj As to its accord with the moral sense of the community. It 
is nothing less than a disaster when tbo public sympathy is enlisted 
against tho law ami in favour of the criminal. Yet this is what 
constantly happens now in coat’s of murder. In the old days the 
highwayman* on the road was an unmitigated €iuiaan$e, bat, once 
trapped, he became a hero, Many a Beau Brocade has gone to 
Tyburn amid something very liRe a popular triumph. And this 
short-lived popularity he owed partly to the feeling that his punish¬ 
ment exceeded hie deserts, and partly to the sympathy which is 
almost always extorted by the sight of a man engaged in a struggle 
for dear life. Both those sentiments Etill operate in the case of those 
sentenced to death. *It is the spectacle of a doaporuto roan fighting 
for his life against overwhelming odds that invests the lives of such 
scoundrels as Burglar Peace and Bushranger Ifelly with quite a halo 
of romance. Then, too, it is now recognised that the crime of murder 
is not separated from all other crimes hy such a gulf us to make it. 
justly visited by a penalty inflicted in no other case. Take a simple 
instance* 

A, a half-starved miserable tramp, goes out on a lonely country 
road seined with a knife, intending to rob the first passer-by, A 
farmer returning from market comes along. A demands hi* money, 
is refused, and in the struggle that follows, stabs him to tho heart* 

B, a well-to-do artisan, bus a grudge against X, a former employer, 
who hint dismissed him for gross misconduct and refused to give him 
a character. He purchases a dagger-knife, waylays X at night in a 
field, and makes a\h*vperatc at ah at his heart. The knife, however, 
strikes against a sandwich box in X's picket, and the intended 
victim escapes absolutely uninjured. 

Now of tbo two, as far as moral guilt is concerned, B h e offence is 
the blacker, yet A will be hung while II ijriU escape with a term of 
prnul servitude liable to abridgment on picket oi' leave, 1 

There is, however, co need for particular instances. There* nro 
offences which, whether lobbed at from the point of view of the 
guilt involved, or from thut of the suffering entailed, urn more 
grievous and terrible than many a murder; yet the offender* cither 
escape scot-free or with wholly inadequate puriLdmiCnt* Hence in 
.case after ease of murder the punishment seema too heavy for the 
oil cnee, and hence the new almost invariable agitation for a commu¬ 
tation of the sentence. * , 

(1) It ifl w]iUe that in each a caso A would, acconliTifj to Mr* 

lioubmk, he ijauapahlo of lefouuutioii, because hia victEm failed to cany u sandwich- 
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Another circumstance that hu^to lio taken Into account,is that the 
religious sentiment of the country is growing more - and more 
antagonistic to the death penalty. The Friends, und perhaps the 
Unitarians, hare hitherto stood almost alone in the thoroughness with 
which they have applied the teachings of Christ to the social ques¬ 
tions of the tfny. Now the hulk of the religious world in Englaud is 
following their example. But they pbreeive that the maintenance of 
the death jlenalt/ involves them in a horrible dildhanm, They, 
at uny rate, cannot, in the face of their Master’s teaching, assent to 
the proposition that all murderers are post repentance* When the 
allotted interval has expired, the convict ia either impenitent orpeni- 
tent. If impenitent, how awful to hurry him with all his flirts upon 
his head into the presence of that God who—more patient than we 
—■would have given him a longer time for repentance! If sincerely 
penitent, forgiven by God, horn into a new life,*what”bat the clearest, 
most absolute proof that his death is necessary to the safety of society 
can justify us in forthwith strangling him ? 

True, says the Attorney-General (Sir J. Jlolher) in a recent de¬ 
bate, it is a terrible thing to give bo brief a time for repentance 
before yon execute the sentence, but you must remember the mur¬ 
derer gave his victim still loss. TVhs there ever a more shocking 
application of the discarded principle‘dear to lawyers of an earlier 
age, f ‘ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth Ji ? 

Finally the development of medical science makes capital punish¬ 
ment seem more and more of an anachronism. Out of every hundred 
committals for murder in England there result about forty-nine con¬ 
victions, 1 and of the^e forty-nine convicts about fourteen ofi an 
average arc insane. But besides this, there can ho little doubt that, 
many huvcf been hung who were practically ndl responsible for their 
actions. 15 In fact* the whole question of moral responsibility is sur¬ 
rounded with so much doubt and difficulty as to ftu-nish one more 
tslrong argument against faking an irrevocable step. The tendency 
of medical science at tho ^present day is more and more to refer moral 
delinquencies in pa ft at leant to physical csiuses, and it may often 
happen that a convict's reformation is begun by the prison doc*or 
sooner even than by tho chaplain. * 

(d) As t to its effect upon tho sources of evidence. Under this head 
it is uniKCESEEiry to say more than that of all punishments thnt^ of 
death is necessarily in this respect the worst. Many a convict is the 
depositary of information which cannot be obtained from any other 
quarter* information which, us in the case of ILibron, may result in 

(]) It m* t be *dthat In run-capital cams tho proportion of uomittiona ia ninth 
Ijrrffiyr— 7 fi- This haw Ein obvious boaring on tluj question of ciirtuioi^- 

r.ff. O' Boiin-cll in 1.87G+ lie had actiiuliy Lvhu fu an asylum within two yours 
&I hi* uiovution. Another cow in tho aomo yuar waa tbut of Minks—" Wild Sfarks 11 
as ho 'eras called, * * « 
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the undoing of a grievous wrong.* To kill suck a prisoner is to 
finally seal against ourselves one of the most important sources of 

information. 

(7) As to deterrent effect. I.have loft this to the last, as being 
Iho most important test, and one that requires the fullest eousidcra** 
lion. 1 feel perfectly certain that nine out of every ten belie vers iu 
capital punishment base their'devotion solely on the ground that 
without it murders would increase to an alarmingand society 
would not be safe. If it ean be shown that tho facts of the ease do 
not warrant these apprehensions, eight out of the nine would in all 
probability gLidly abandon their position and join the movement for 
abolition. 

First of allj however, it must bo noticed that the supporters of tbo 
death penalty stand as to this matter of deterrence in a very dif¬ 
ferent position from’that occupied by its opponents. The oilier 
arguments used in its favour care arguments of despair, sometimes 
ingenious* sometimes not even that, as the diligent student of Han¬ 
sard can sadly hear witness, "The one plea for the gallows, strong in 
its plausibility, is this :—-There ip nothing so dear to u man as his 
life \ 'therefore the threat of death must- bo the most terrible aid tho 
moat efficacious. 

litft tho opponents of capital punishment do not hazard their 
cause on the issue of a single argument. They might admit, if facts 
jtvere against them, that "Tie death penalty ih the greatest deterrent, 
Hud yet urge its abolition on the ether grounds I have already 
alluded to, especially on the ground of its uncertainty and irrevoca¬ 
bility, Per, after nil, deterrence is not everything. If the threat 
of hanging deters men from crime, surely the threat of burning or 
a preliminary course of torture would ho still more efficacious. 1 Nay, 
why not hand over the convict to the riv bee tors, and thus at one 
stroke safeguard* society, spare dumb animals, and further the 
advancement of science ? The only logical answer that could be 
given to such a query would bo, that we should In the long run lose 
mortj than we should gain. It would be like liaktiut’s famous illus¬ 
tration in political economy. That which je seen would ho a dim in u- 
tion tor the time in the number of murders. That which is not 
seen would be the eIow, but certain deterioration and brutalisation 
of society by the use of such means. And precisely the same reasoning 
applies to hanging without torture. As Hr. John U right well said;— 

“ TAuntcver yem hang a man io the face of ihe public under tlio dreurn- 
atapeeij to which aro so accustomed in this coup try, if you do in the 

(1) Lord giving evidence before the Capital Punishment Commission,. 

fal<3 no doubt mutilation—- 1 tho putting out an oyo or cutting off a liund— wouM t(! a 
most efficient deterrent, hut ho ttujnght public opinion vrould not tulorptfl ^sich a punish¬ 
ment. (1 . J j ^ . 
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slightest degreo deter from crimo by the shocking- nature of the puiuBhiiient, I 
trill uudartuke to fray that you by eo much—my, ky much more— 1 weaken that 
other and greater security which nriBoa from the roverenco with which human 
life w regarded +" 1 

Another point worth remembering is that it is quite possible to 
exaggerate the value mon—especially men of the class from whom 
in oat murderers came—-set upon life, their own or their neighbour's. 
Tho trivial grounds^upon which men, women, and even qhildren, will 
commit suicide is ^ proof 4 of this, which the benevolent verdict “ of 
unsound mind” foils to impeach, , 

Another proof affecting a higher cluss in tho community is found 
in tho alacrity with which thousands of men, under the stimulus of a 
shilling a day and a brass band, will lay down their lives in a quarrel 
us to the merits of which they know little and care less. * 

But tho great fallacy which underlies the plausible argument that 
the fear of death must deter is this—it assumes that the fear operates 
on the murderer’s mind at a particular moment, at the moment, 
iinmusly, when he iff committing the crime- But this is an extrava¬ 
gant assumption, contradicted by the filets I am about to refer 1c. 
It may very well ho that, when brought to bay in a court of justice, 
confronted with all the solemn paraphernalia of the law, "tho 
passion of hatred, lust, or greed lon^ since extinguished, it may 
very well be that then death looms before the unhappy wretch as tho 
most terrible of possibilities. But that is perfectly consistent with 
his having committed the crime uninfluenced by "tho .slightest 
thought of the penalty* 

We arc not, however, loft to mere opinion on this question of^ de¬ 
terrence. We have fortunately a considerable body of evidence to 
guide .us in forming our judgment, and this.evidence I will now 
briefly, and I hope inrpartiaUy, summarise. 

In several foreign enruntrios Capital Punishment has been either 
expressly abolished or practically dispensed with* The results of 
these experiments ought 4 one would flunk, to bo decisive. Taking 
, at first the eu&es of entire abolition we find, as follows :— 

i 

JIoulaajk— Capital punisliTnujit abolish ml Saptombar, 1870 (as cl matter ff 
tiict there? has botMi do execution tduen iStiO), 4 Tho statistics of murder word as 
follows; ltitil--D, ]El murders; I £71—9, 17 muidera; and this notwithstand¬ 
ing 1 an innroifc^G of population. 

FinlaN it* -’HwTq ling been no execution piuco 1824, Tho Judge of tho 
Court of Appeal states: *' Tho security of person and property bos not beeiJiu 
ilio least diminished by tho suspension of capital punishment. Murders tiro 
extremely rare.** 

SWTTZEEXAXJ>. —In 1ST l capital punishment wa» abolished by tho FedJml 
Council. Jn Canton* weru allowed to choo&o for tkem&fllveB, and two or 
throe have elected to reinstate the death penalty. 

i Belgium.— No execution, rinco 180-3+ Tn tho 10 years before 18*53, t>21 
murders; in the 10 years after ] 3 <j 3, 703 murder*. 


(1) JTantat J r May 3rd, 1864, 
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Prussia.—I p decade IftfiD—73, ^penscmfl eeutfinced to death, only ono 
exccutiim fjlodel)* 

To E nr0 Ax . ~-—Ga pita] punishment aboHsLod^ 

XiwW ani a.h— Capital pom Sabin eat abolished* 

Tuscany.—N o execution for fifty yeitr?* 

Russia.—C apital punish meat only retained for treason and. military in- 
subordination. * 

America.—H jehignn, capital punishment abolished in 1847 ; Rhode Island, 
1852; "Wisconsin, 1833; Iowa, 14ST2 ; Muinc, 187H. 

In Michigan the statistics show that aince 1847 murders have 
decreased, relatively to the popi^&fion, 07 per cent* As to Wis¬ 
consin, Governor Wash bur no writes in 1S73 :—■ 

It is twenty years sinro the abolition of capital punishment. No state can 
show greater freedom from homicidal grime. With a population representing 
almost everjtnationality a statistics show that crime instead of increasing with 
the growth of the statu has actually diminished/' 

Of Iowa* SceeiIot Jessup mites in 1876;— 

* 

<f Minder in the first degree has not in created„ b^t has for four years de¬ 
creased* Previous to tho repeal of the old law there was one murder for 
every fl00 p <KKI people* Fur tlio four years since abolition there lum boon one in 
entry 1,200,000,. There is more Lynch law where the gallows is retained." 

This evidence might easily be multiplied, and, bo for as I know, it 
all points in une dircelinn, t 

Ifeit let us take the cases of partial discontinuance. 

, Austria*-—I n decade l^TG— 9 , 80G death sentences, 10 executions, 

Sweuak.—F rom imOO— 7S, 32 death sentences, 3 executions, + 

NORWAY.—From 1800—7ft* 14 death ■sentences, 3 executions^ 

America.—I n lllijUji^ Toimewsec, Indiana, and Oregon, caLpital'punishinoat 
is practically ditcon turned* and in Louisiana and Minnesota almost so. 

Of all tittle case's Switzerland is the only one that even a perverse 
ingenuity can use in favour of the deterrent effort of capital punish¬ 
ment. Even tb,ire, however, the majority of the Cantons dispense 
with the death penally, ami that in face of the fact that no efficient 
substitute has been provided* Hut I am not concerned to haggle 
over every single item of evidence. In the luce of the grievous 
disadvantages which everyone must admit arc inseparably connected 
Tvitlr'this punishment, it sufely lies upon its advocates to prove by 
1 over whelming evidence that society is not safe without it* InstcEid 
of tbi b, the evidence points in an exactly opposite direction, Society 
eeems safer and kmun life more secure where reverence for it is 
taught by precept, and not violated in practice. It may be true 
sometimes, «s Canning said, that nothing is so fallacious as figures 
except facts; but it is a dangerous, thing to assume that because 
facts and figures both point to a certain conclusion* therefore that 
conclusion is wrong. Yet this, or something very like it, is the 
position into which the advocates of the death penalty are driven* 

/ * 
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There ore several minor point/which T cannot discuas jpithin the 
necessary limits of an article auch as this, Tho irregular and prac¬ 
tically secret appeal to the Home Secretary \ perpetual imprisonment 
aa a substitute for death; the question of Taow to deal with attacks 
on warders where suck impristftiment i& resorted to ; those and other 
kindred matters are subordinate to the mu 15 question. That ques¬ 
tion as it presents itself to me is shortly this. If ot'^er countries 
and our own* kin across the sea can dispense with the awful penalty, 
why not ire? Is there si ill any grpm of truth left in Mirubcau*a re- 
proach, or are Englishmen so intractable anti ferocious that they 
must be kept in with a more galling bit and biidlo than suffices for 
their neighbours ? 

It is sometimes said that tho judges and the Church arc both in 
favour of the gallows. Aa to the former, Purke’s line saying is as 
true now as it was in the day a of Thurlow, 

* 

tl The law ia a sciences ^likh dees more to quicken and invigorate the undent' 
standiitg than all the other kind h cpF learning jmt together; but it is not apt, 
oxoHpt in pcrJHHiB very happily born, to open and to liberalise tho mind exactly 
in tho stunts proportion. >? 1 

* 

* 

Lord Ellenborough predicted chaos if men were not to be hanged 
for petty larceny, and Lord Eldon heartily agreed. As to the Church, 
if the pews lead the way, the pulpit, us it has often done before, will 
gird up its loins und follow meekly afar oil. * * 

Kir William Hureourt, speaking aa a member of the Government, 
in a recent debate, refused to support the bill for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment on the ground that, though ho personally \fua 
ripe for the change, English public opinion was not. If this be so, 
it is entirely l^o duty of those who look upon tbk gallows as an out¬ 
rage on justice, humanity, and religion to do their best to arouse 
public interest and ripen public opinion, * 

Lowell's brave words are singularly apposite:— 

* 

“ New occasions teach new duties, time makes ancient gwd uncouth. 

They must upward still, and an ward, who- would keep abreast of truth. 

La, befoiv us gleam her camp-fires, we our&elveAnust pilgrims bo ; 
Launch uiir Mayflower ami etoyr boldly thlfrllgh the flosporate w inter’sUdsi, 
Nor fifpefftj't the future*portal with ihe gnat's hluixl-ruskil fay.** 

■ 

B + Paul Neuman, 1 


(1J Gpfrstdi on Amoriton, Taxation. 



THE COMING ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 
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A celi^ekathb French politician was asked by mv husband not long 
ago what be thought as to the present prospect of the ficpublie, und 
to tbfc question, ft Will it lust ? ” Jio answered, if When I look at Ike 
friends of the Republic, it seems to me that it cannot hold Out six 
weeks ; but when I look at its enemies, I believe it will be eternal." 
The luck of the Republic lias, indeed, been something beyond 
belief* Hitherto, it has profited from ike follies und mistakes of 
friends and foes alike. In spite of disturbances at homo and wars 
and adventures abroad; in spile, also, of a financial situation which 
shows the largest debt in tin, world, an unmanageable floating debt, 
a constantly increasing expenditure, and, on the whole, a slackening 
yield of taxes, and it earring deficits of indefinitely large amounts, 
Republican institutions appear to grow more stable year by year. 
Even the struggles for punier which go on amongst various pre¬ 
tenders, whose self-interested ambition seems to be a constant source 
ol danger, may not impossibly work to Ike advantage of the very 
svstem which they desire to overthrow, 

"When opened In the storm of conflicting aspirations which 

arose over the grave of Gambetta, the whole world seemed to realise, 
foij the first time, what a heist of petty and personal ambitions had 
been held in cheek by the mere fuel of hift existence. As long as 
Curcbctta drew breath, an interminable series of cabinets, all cqudly 
wanting ill cohesion, were enabled to overturn each otb^r in jieacefnl 
succession. It was a metier of little moment to the people whether 
Wadding ton vacillated from Mureerc to Lcpero* or dc Froycinct 
amused himself at the expense of his colleagues by playing his own 
game with the. Vatican; or Ferry—inspired by Lord Salisbury's 
speech at Berlin— “ Preiiez Tunis. Yens nc jmjuvoz laisscr Carthage 
aux^mains des bitrlxures!"—made ahipwrock over the Tunisian insur¬ 
rection : the public were indifferent even as to whether Gambotta 
himself officially held the reins of power, provided that he was there, 
ih the sight of men, the one man whose force they knew would be 
as a tower of strength to the nation in the day of adversity. The 
uttmcnl he was gone the face of things was changed. It was 
evident that, with his life, the curb had i bceii removed from ail 
those whoso pretensions were hostile to the Republic. “ v We ought 
to make haste/* raid the Gazette d$ France ; “ now that Gumbettu is 
dead, the Comte do Chambord must show himself at once." And 
the Constittiiipmiel to this retorted, ** Conservatives must remember 
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that the loyalist solution of tho situation is not the only one." 
Happy France I besides Prince Victor, then, a minor, she was able 
to count on Prince Napoleon (Jerome) and Louise Michel, and, since 
that date, she lias received offers of service from other equal!) 11 
important pretenders of cither $cx. One at least of those generals, 
whom Prince Napoleon described in his manifesto of January* 1883, 
iLH “ the incompetent men to whom the army is given hits since 
found a different ficlcl for the exorcise of his dramatic abilities, and 
bats, in tho language of the Comte tfe Chumbord, proclaimed himself 
“ pret a tout fairo.” 

I am not, however, at present concerned to discuss the ability or 
incompotency of General Boulanger, or Jto analyze the means 
by which, as a friend of mine puts it, u il a su mettio los 
imbeciles do tous les partis de sort cote: J * that ho has done this 
much is certain, and the fact may cither bo a'prooi of parts or 
of something very much the reverse. *Whut I wish to put be love 
my readers aro certain* suggestions and reflections as to the possible' 
future in France, that grow out of the present position ofBouLangi&m, 
for Banian gism presents features that puzzle the French themselves 
almost as much as they puzzle the foreigner. In the first place, il 
must be remembered that the elections to’the Councils General on 
July 28 gave Jloulangism a very decided check. The Conservatives* 
in whoso ranks the General had, so far, found his chief supporters, 
reckoned, it is true, an iictuul gum of from sixfy to seventy seats, but 
of this total by far the larger share fell to the Monarchists, und the 
Monarchists, aa may be seen from their journals, are becoming mojo 
and mere uneasy aa to theiu participation in M. Boulanger's adventures. 
There iaiio doubt that he is,, at present, mo&i serioiyL; damaged by«hc 
facts a^ to tbff character of his intimates and general surroundings, 
which have been brought out in the course of the proceedings before 
the illgh Court of Justice, and though the High!, with questionable 
wisdom, made an attempt to screen their associate by disputing the 
competency of tho tribunal before which he was cited, there are not 
wanting ninny amongst their* number who call to mind the Due 
d’Aumule’a words when the advantages pf an Orleano-Boulangiat 
alliance wore placed before him:— 1 ‘'I don't know whether it is to 
our interest, I do know that it ia not to our honour.” These dis¬ 
affected members of the party have not perhaps got so far as open 
repentance, but their organs, in the press, are preparing the way for 
them. "We find the Gazette de France, for instance, taking a tw-* 
umphunt tone, and with ^*ood reason, since it has always predicted, 
that, in the^Monarehist-Boulangist league, the loyalists would cod 
by finding themselves seriously compromised; the Mmde, too, lies 
begun to address severe rcraonstrances to its readers ; even the Sokd f 
now roundly declares “ that it is by no means indispe»a|hlc that tho 
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stream should hear on its hr past fiotilanger ^ud his fortunes,” AJl 
this looks very much as if tic present generation of OrlcunistB 
^ cro inclined to consider that the charge brought against. General 
Boulanger of having applied public money to private purposed had 
at least injured his reputation. This is a feeling, too, which will 
undoubtedly have a considerable effect on the voting of the more 
enlightened portion of the general public at the coming legislative 
elections. * 

These election® will, it is noiy understood, probably take place on 
the 2£nd or 20th of September. At firsts the Government was sup¬ 
posed to have intended to fix a much earlier date, hut on studying 
the results of the elections to the Councils. General, M, Constant has 
doubtless thought it more prudent to await the verdict of the 
High Court, of Justice, and to give time also for the revelations by 
which that verdict was justified, to circulate among the electoral 
body. 

The Conservative party in Franco prefoss ie> believe that ihc fact 
that the coming contest will ho earned on under the system ol send in 
tVarrondiswuent —or election by single member districts—constitutes 
o serious hindrance to their success at the polls, though it is difficult 
for any one else to see liow this cun possibly be so. From the firsts 
although, even amongst the most thoroughgoing Republicans, opinion 
ita to the comparative advantages and disadvantages of sent fin 
d'acromiixsrmeiit as compared with serufin tie lisle has boon anything but 
unanimous, everyone has been, agreed that the single member system 
gjvea much wcigLt to local interests, whilst the system of depart- 
mental lists, us its great advocate, M. Gumbstta, put it, should deliver 
the central power from the tyranny of local interests.” His power¬ 
ful advocacy of the measure did, however, as mu eh as* anything else 
to secure the rejection of scrutin de lisle by the Chamber in 1881, for 
everyone looked upon it us creating an engine which might, at any 
moment, bo dangerous to the safety of the Republic, should a man 
arise whose get oral popularity with the in asses might inspire him 
with the ambition of a dictatorship. Nothing, in fact, more certainly 
contributed to ensure the overthrow of Gumbctta than his insisting, 
after he became prime minister, in the following year, on making 
avi'ittin do li&te the first danse in that unsuccessful scheme of reforms 
by which he elected to stand or fall. Carried after his death, wrutitt 
de lisle has betrayed in its working, during the last five ycurs, all the 
i til-king possibilities of danger which its opponents had declared it 
to contain. The scheme “which had been^conceived/’ as tuy friend 
M, Lanfroy once stated, with the decidedly laudable object of 
bringing to'the front men of general, rather than local, celebrity, lost 
much of its value, since it hod to be bought at the price of an honest 
vote* In th& departments, the majority of the electors were strangers 
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to those who solicited their suffrages * . * they had to trust blindly, 
therefore* to the recommendations of a committee* and give a veto 
which was a vote of confidence—a vote essentially anti-Republican,” 
The daily encroachments of EonhmgiBin showed that the machinery of 
these departmental committees t^d* indeed, constitute, under given cir¬ 
cumstances, a danger to the state, and the sense of alarm which was 
aroused resulted in the recent repeal of scrutin de fate. The legis¬ 
lative- elections will^thereforo, take place under scrutvt U f arrondiwe- 
ment t and we shall see the influence of local interests telling on them 
with the same force ns on the elections to the Councils General, so 
that we may prophecy something like the sumo results* 

Certainly, one would be led to suppose that* under a system which 
allows the full influence of that insensible pressure which is inherent 
to the possession of wealth, the Conservative party in France, 
numbering, as it decidedly does, most of the jrlchor members of 
society, would have everything to gain. It is therefore with the 
utmost surprise that wp find tho^e persons, who are likely to be most 
accurately informed ns to the probable insults of the coming elec¬ 
tions, asserting that they cannot reasonably hope to do more than, 
hold their ground, and secure a position,,In the next Chamber* abtfut 
as good us that which they held in 1335* It is, indeed, perfectly 
clear that they will lose a groat many scats in the departments of the 
west and north, which, in 1335, returned wholly Conservative lists; 
but this loss of scuts in the north and west, where the Conservatives 
have hitherto been very strong, will bo nearly count erbalujieed by 
Republican losses in whut were formerly the Republican strongholds 
of the east and the south-east* whilst in the centre, where, in LS35, 
the Republican lists carried the day against the Conservatives* the 
Conservative*mil in all probability win. The Bonupirtista arc cer¬ 
tain, it is true, to suffer considerably* but their losses will most Jifcidy 
bo made good, w hen we come to count the Conservative total, by 
Royalist gains. Wenmy, in short, taka it as pretty certain that the 
country will return to the next Chamber at least two hundred, or* 
according to the most pessimist Republican calculations, two hundred 
and loll, Conservative deputies, chiefly momirehiical in opinion, and it 
is, also, likely that wo shall find at their side a more or less ilh- 
portunt Boulangist group. 

It will have been observed, that in speaking of the effect produced 
on opinion in France by the flight ot the General, and his principal 
allies, and by the accusations against their character and mode of life— 
i( cere alieno ohruti otvitiia onuBti T, -^-which were formulated during the 
proceedings of the High Court; of Justice, I have expressly guarded 
myself, by limiting their damaging influenco to the* enlightened 
classes. Having seen something of the wav in which the imagina¬ 
tion of the French lower class has been skilfully Impressed, both in 
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the town^ and in the country districts, it seeing to mo very unlikely 
that the populace mil cut General Boulanger adrift us lightly as the 
more educated section of French society may choose to do, A 
coloured Lithograph and n flattering legend ; a popular song to a 
catching tune; these conjure up i^ the untutored mind, brilliant, 
fancy pictures, which facts, however ugly, cannot avail to deface, 
Everyone therefore feels, that? it is impossible to predict with certain ti¬ 
the final null total eclipse of a man who has mors than once regained 
popular favour in the most extraordinary manner, in spite of acts 
which might hare been counted dn to overwhelm another with shame 
and ridicule. And this uncertainty as to the lino which the elec¬ 
torate may one day he induced to take about this last claimant, 
makes it probable that not a few Roulungist candidates will be re* 
turned to the Chamber; same professing* it is true, Republican senti¬ 
ments, but honing a bond of union with the Monarchists and the 
Bonapartists in that they too have hitherto been ready to make com¬ 
mon cause with General Boulanger, on whose ultimate return 
they will, for the moment, speculate. This group is our most 
doubtful quantity, but, supposing that we put it as low as pos¬ 
sible* still these opposition returns, Monarchists, Bonapartists, and 
Boulfingist s—if united—though they may not produce a solid 
majority of the Chamber, xtiU certainly constitute, in any case, an 
opposition of the most formidable character iu the way of any 
government* r 

What, Indeed* is the nature of the forces which will be urrayed 
against this body of Conservatives ? The Rupjliters of the party at 
prbsent in power arc, it is thought, likely to bo represented, in the 
next Chamber, by numbers much inferior to their present strength, 
whilst Indcpenddnt'Ttepubiicans, on iho other hand, wil T probably be 
returned in considerable strength. There will be, it is understood, a 
plentiful supply of men who, like M, Amagut, describe themselves ns 
“sincere Democrats,” and look on the supporters of the government 
as Republican apostates; ** men whose narrow, if honest convictions, 
have constantly disintegrated the ranks of rtheir party and, not 
unfrcquently, caused the full of Cabinets engaged, on tho whole, in 
carrying out their own policy. It seems probable, therefore* that 
the future Chamber will show, on the one side, a heterogeneous maas 
of Republican deputies of the most various shade a of opinion, whilst, 
on the other, wo shall find a more or less compact phalanx of 
Conservatives; for the members of the Bouhmgist gronp-^oven those 
who* like M. Andrieux, have hc&n notoriously Republican in the paat 
-—must act steadily with their Conservative friends* There seems, 
indeed, no other course open te them, and they are practically united 
to the Monarchists nncl Ronapartists by a common hatred of the 
present Republic. 
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Everywhere, indeed, we hear Burn! an gist candidates denounced by 
their opponents as the enemies of flay form of Republican government, 
ff There con be no Boulungiat Republic,” thunders La Mepubbque Fran- 
$<iis£; ft this cardinal truth is as the ray of sunlight which should illumine 
our electioneering struggles, aryl prevent us, at the polls, from fight¬ 
ing our friends in the dark* Everyone feel a the force of this truth: 
all the irrctjoneileablo enemies of the Republic—Monarchists, Clericals, 
and Bmdun gists—have never hesitated, but, from the Very outset, 
guided by tho sure instinct of hate—which is none so blind-—they 
went straight for General Boulanger* crying out, * Here is our man l Tir 
This is n good specimen of the tone of the Republican press, It is 
unanimous in proclaiming that, siqjposing, contrary to nil calcula¬ 
tion, there should be a decided Conservative majority in the next 
Chamber, tho Reactionaries are right in believing that, riding into 
power on the black horse, the destruction of the Republic, which 
they all alike detest, is tor lain. In this country, too, it is com¬ 
monly assumed that the inevitable consequence of a reactionary 
majority in the elections will be the downfall of the existing form 
of government and u scramble for the succession. There are, how¬ 
ever, various reasons which may lead ua Jo think that, while a ceuAi- 
tion would certainly lie formed to upset the present managers of 
the Republic, mid possibly even the pnnaeut President, the form of 
government itself would not stand in danger. Even should the 
"brave” general be privately pledged to destroy it, wo may recollect 
that as he has found no difficulty in repudiating the letters he has 
written, ho may with equal ease repudiate any pledges he has given ; 
cud it is understood that ho has given so many that, to be true‘to 
auy, ho needs must be false to sumo. 

As M. dc Jbavelcyo has shown, one of the jftany reasons which 
must give a certain following at the elections to Bonlangism will 
be the dislike of the Clerical party to the Republic. *Their political 
attitude has always been secretly hostile, if not openly aggressive, us 
was admitted, in the case of the religious orders, by the Bishop of 
Amiens, in his pamphlet. La Cri&c licligieuw; and there can bo little 
doubt that, in the event of the return of a majority of the House by 
tho Monarchists, Bonaparti&ts, and Boularigiats, the Church question 
will form tho nominal and ostensible ground of a subsequent working 
union between these parties. Just as the Clericals used to combine 
with the Radicals, in order to wreck tho hopes of the Liberals, so they 
will be found ready to play into the hands of this now political 
trinity ; and whilst they furnish to their allies that decent semblance 
of principle, necessary to* secure the allegiance of nil those who arc 
affected by Clerical sympathies, the hope of patronago^will offer a 
powerful lure to others. Embassies will bB promised and given to 
Royalist dt&es, who have already deigned to profit by the petty 
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favours w f bieh General Boulanger was able to accord them for their 
reins when he was Minister of War ; troasurerehips and prefectships 
will be bestowed on many of the loading wire-pullers of lie Monar¬ 
chical party; some small satisfaction will bo made to the Church, 
accompanied by the full nndorstand^pg that her quiet shall not he 
disturbed by another ** Clause 7." These arrangements having been 
carried out, it will be seen that, as seme Monarchists arc already 
beginning t& say, the chestnuts have been taken* out of the fire, for 
power will rest with Boulangi&m and with the Republican wing of 
the present opposition* The Coititc de Paris and the various princes 
of the Napoleon house will be impartially put in the corner by their 
present comrades, and may sing, at their leisure, in chorus 

il Co Retail p.oa la peine nssurtmont 
Dq changer de gouvememont. 1! 

a 

In such a state of things, is it in the least likely that cireum* 
stances will lead to the overthrow of the Republican form of 
government? We arc toll that tho Republic cannothxist without 
two essential conditions; it must have such on amount of freedom 
assured to it as will permit the enlightenment and clear enuncia¬ 
tion. of public opinion , uud it must ha Vo u representative system, 
leaving tho exorcise of pother, not in the hands of one man alone, 
but in tho&c of the duly elected representatives of the country. And 
\v& are told l lhat it is tlcar that the Reactionaries, who have abused 
the freedom given them, and Vho <J have replaced culm discussion by 
insult, scandal, and systematic calumny and misrepresentation, have 
acted thus, by calculation, in order to prepare the way for the 
suppression of all liberty." But suppose that President Carnot 
accept & tho situation, remains at his post and allows £ho formation 
of a Conservative ministry* Or suppose, what is by no means 
impossible, thht President Carnot stands firm—ho showed great 
steadiness when he replaced Jus former chief, M. Yarroy, in Ferry's 
cabinet, and may well flight with the Senate at It is buck (remem¬ 
bering Gambotta's prophecy that the. Upper House might ana day , 
be the salvation of the country)—against the reactionary majority in 
file Chamber of Deputies. In that ease it is, however, possible that 
M. Carnot may he beaten by the same process of boycotting which 
tvaa successfully applied to his prcdoce&sor. In either of these cases 
it seems likely that the net result of a Conservative majority may he 
iho consolidation of the Republican opposition under M. Carnots old 
leader, M. Ferry, and the strongest men of the, then for the first 
time, thoroughly united Republican party. * * 

How in valuable such a result as this would be to tho Republic a 
glance at the parliamentary history of the Last ten. years will show at 
once* I hayje i spoken above of the want of cohesion betrayed by 
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successive French oabincte, Political life in France presents, though 
for very different reasons, something of the same want of party 
cohesion which reduces political life in Italy to a state of perpetual, 
crisis, In Italy the abstention of the Clerical party from the poll 
leaves (as I had occasion to remark some years ago) an important 
element of the national life unrepresented; wero it once tc^ find its 
way into the Chamber—and it is mcre*dangerous by its absence than 
its presence *—the t#on sequence would probably bo a stricter definition 
of principles, involving more solid union in the ranks of parties, i n 
the same way the presence of the fractionary party in power would 
force all true Republicans to sink personal and academical differ enccfl 
ids to men and methods, in order to unite in serious effort. The 
only chance which the Conservatives will possess of retaining their 
popularity and their position, will be in becoming as Republican as 
their opponents. The form of government will-thus‘be secured, for 
the political forces which have never, hitherto, been properly organised 
either for or against, the Republic, will be worked into cohesion. 
There will then grow up that first essential to strong party govern¬ 
ment—a strong opposition, and we shall sec two rival sets of poli¬ 
ticians, as in the United Slates—calling one another, certainly, \t*ry 
bad names—struggling for, and alternately gaining, the predomi¬ 
nance ; but, whether the one or the otbfer ho in power, the Republic 
will be equally safe. 

It is, however, more likely that the result* of the ejections nest , 
month will stop short of any such decided triumph for Ahc Con¬ 
servative party: it is more likely, according to the most careful 
calculations, that the Republicans of Franco will find themsefves 
face to face in the ntit Chamber with inferior but united force h. 
Will they then once more aubmit to see Cabinet after Cabinet over¬ 
turned, and all stable government Tendered impossible by now one, 
now another, of the many groups which make up tllcir own party, 
shiftily combining with the consolidated forces of the. Con¬ 
servatives ; or will they ufr last consent to close their ranks against 
the common enemy ? * t 

Emilia F. S. Dilkk. 
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• COLEEIDGE AS A POET. 

HI 

* 

It would need poleridge the critic to discover the secrets of the go ulus 
of Coleridge the poet, To solve intellectual pumice in verse, to con¬ 
dense a diffused body of doctrine, to interpret whit is called a poet^s 
criticism of life is after nil not difficult; but t$ find expressions in 
the language of thought correspifoding to pure melody and imagi¬ 
native lovclinofifi is a finer exercise of wit* In one of his pieces of 
blank verse Coleridge has described a vision of tho graceful white- 
armed Isabel reflected in the placid waters of a lonely stream: let 
but a blossom of willow-herb or a fox-glove bell be tossed upon the 
pool and the charm tn broken— 


F 


" All thatfphautem -world so fair 
Yanisbos, and a thousand circlets spread, 
And each uiia-phape ths other-^ 


\ 


\ 


Jr 


The description might stand for that of Coleridge’s oy^i poet^ F per¬ 
sonified, with its visionary 'beauty and its harmony of (VxjuiuitG 
colours ; and what shall belaid of the critic who flings hi(#heavy 
stone of formula and scatters the loveliness P i 

There is a quality of Coleridge’s work as a poet which ha#ijoteinod 
little attention from tlbxi critics, and yet which submits itself to 
criticism Vithout injury to the beauty of the whole. The critics tell 
ue of the romantic strangeness of his work like that of tf a lady from 
a far countreo, 31 its wealth of fantastic incident, its dream-like incon¬ 


sequence, its cloud-like and rainbow-like splendours ■ and the critics 
have a reason for what they say. Bat they hardly recognise chough 
the iine hutnaqity in Cole ridge’s poetry. He has been admirably 
compared by Mr. Swinburne to a footless bird' of paradise. . .An other 
great jfaet, Mr. Swinburne’s friend, Dante^Roeeetti, has a far'different 
comparison, though here also to a bird, in his ^sonnet on Coleridge, 
and the lines are valuable, at least, hs containing a fragment of 
souuid criticism. 


u 


I 


Hitt Soul fared forth (os from the deop home-grove 
Tho father- songster plica the hour-long quest), 

To food his soul-brood hungering in the neat; 

But his warm Heart, tbo mother -bird, above 
Their callow fledgling progeny still hove i 

With tented roof of winga and fostering breast 
Till the Soul fed tho soul-brood. Richly blest j 
From Heaven their growth, whose food was Human Loy?.” 

“ I conceive the leading point about Coleridge's work," wrote Dante 
Rossetti, “is its human love;" and yet Rossetti least of all men 
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could be insensible to its romantic beauty, or the incantation of its 
ycr&o. If we would express the whole truth about Coleridge as a 
poet, we must find some mode of reconciling the conception of* him 
as the footless bird of paradise with our khowledgd of hia affluent 
and sweet humanity. * 

To understand and to feci his poetry arightjere must think cf him, 
not as for ever floating on golden and emerald plumes^ somewhere 
above Mount’Abora*feind feeding on the honey-dew, but also ns nest¬ 
ling in that cottage at Clevedon or at Nether Stowoy with a wife and 
child, loving the Somerset hills uncf coombs* rich in friendships, and 
deeply interested in the great public events of hie own, time. t It 
was a fortunate time, if to bo compelled to think, to hope, and to 
fear in early manhood bo fortunate ; a time when the great name 
for honour or detestation in English politics was that of William 
Pitt j when the French Revolution was not a thing to*ho studied in 
documents, but an enormous phenomenon in process of actual de¬ 
velopment, a neighbouring Vesuvius, glorious or terrible, in active 
eruption; when the chief rival political*teachers of England wore 
the doctrinaire Godwin with his haughty abstractions of reason, uud 
Edmund Rurko who inspired the historical British habit of thinking 
with the pcrfervid passion of the Celt; when Hartley’s system of phy¬ 
sical psychology had all the force derived from its presenting a novel 
view of hum an nature apparently in harmony at once with science 
and with religion ; when in literature the return to nature and the 
sentimental reaction from the dryness and formality of earlier 
part of the century were represented by Cowper and Burns, apd 
when with the return nature there came the discovery of the 
supernatural and the roman tic; when MucphcrsoT^'s Gssian, if dis¬ 
credited by scholarship, was still an influence; when the genius of 
Chatterfcan. had aided in the revival of an imaginative mediaevaliam, 
and when Mrs, Radcliffe thrilled the nerves of our fair foremoth era 
with her tales of the forest and mountain, the lonely lake, the 
ruined castle, the vault, tfld secret passage, the coaled monk, the 
torturer of the Inquisition, the high-souled chieftain of banditti, and 
the gliding apparitions of the dead. Wo atnilfi at ihr: stage-heroes,, 
stage-villains, and tarnished stage-properties, but they interested 
a simple generation which had not learnt to sympathise with tho 
trials, difficulties, and dangers of fervid young clergymen struggling 
amid the shallows of biblical criticism. 

Such was the time; and the place was no less faithfully mirrored 
in Coleridge's verse. The landscape poetry of England gains not a 
little in interest when we can recognise its truthfulness to the local 
character and spirit of tho several districts which it dfepiets. We 
hanlly do justice to Cowperis descriptive fidelity until we have 
grown familiar with the low-lying country watered by the Ouse; nor 

B b 2 * 
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■upon the object, vas able to add a page of rare fidelity to the de¬ 
scriptive poetry of oui country. 

Old Parkinson, in recounting the virtue* of the hart's*-tongue fora, 
tells us that driers commend the distilled water thereof to be taken 
against the passion a of the heart; Jut the ferns of Wordsworth’s 
Glon^—and the fact has not been noticed—exerted a malign influ¬ 
ence over Coleridge. * Jly * readers will remember tho unhappy 
“ Drip, drip, drip, drip " in the cavern scene of £Jsor£vand the sorry 
jefrt of Sheridan, to whom Coleridge had sent his manuscript—■** In 
short," said he, “ it was all dripping: 71 

“ A jutting clay-stoDO 

Unp& on the long lank wood that grows beneath ; 

And the weed noda and drips. 11 

i 

The cavern in which Osorio murders Ferdinand ia in Grenada, ambng 
the Alpujarras; but wo have only to glance ut “ The Lime-Tree Bower 
my Prison” to make sure that the ferns are these of Somerset, for here 
too we find “ the dark green file of long lank weeds “ that “nod and 
drip beneath the dripping edge of the blue day-stone.” Dio&corides, 
who saith that the hart's-tongue water is a preservative against the 
stings of serpents, us Tegards this instance at least did vainly teach. 

The character of the vluaniock landscape is interpreted in 
Coleridge's poetry, but what of the inhabitants of the district— 
cottagers of Stowey, toilers in the fields and shepherds of the hills ? 
Where pre they ? Nowhere in any of hie poems. He lived with 
his own thoughts and fancies in dell or on upland, his affections 
twined themselves around the beloved inmates of hie cottage and 
certain cherished friends ; he was deeply interested in great national 
questions of the'day, hut neither now' nor at any otheu time did he 
exercise his imagination with the joys and sorrows of the humble 
men and wom4tt among whom hie lot was cast. We must turn to 
Wordeworth's poems of this period if we would find any imaginative 
record of the life of the inhabitants of 1 the district; it is there we 
read of the Holford peasant mourning for the hunt of hia dwindled 
flock, of the wronged and distracted mother bearing her infant on 
her breast, o! the old huntsman Simon Lee und his pathetic grati¬ 
tude, of hfartha Bay and the mysterious hillock of mos* beside the 
coLitary thorn-tree, of the idiot boy and his moonlight adventures* 
Coleridge^ domestic life was not fortunate or wisely managed, but 
at Clevedon, for some time after hia early marriage, he was as happy 
^ as a lover. Every quo who knows hie early verse remember a the 
frequent references to bis beloved Sara, whidh are provoking in their 
lack of reak characterisation. With* the most exquisite fooling for 
womanhood in it* general features, he seems to have been incapable 
of drawing strongly the features of any individual woman. His 
i 
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nearest Approach to the creation of *ft heroine is perhaps in his 
Illyrian quean, Z&polya. Even CbristabeL is a figure eotnewhat too 
faintly drawn, a figure expressing indeed the beauty, innocence, 
and gentleness of maidethood, but without any of the traits' of a 
distinctive personality. All t his other imaginings of women are 
exquisite abstractions, framed of purely feminine elements* hut 
representing Woman rather than being themselves veritable women. 
His comnwint on*Pope*s_ line, "Most woman have no character at 
aH,” is an unconscious apology for his own practice. Shakespeare, 
he says, who knew man and wftman much hotter than Pope, saw 
that it was tho perfection of woman to be characterless. This, which 
is conepitruomdy untrue of the creator of the two Portias, Rosalind, 
Yiola, Isabeli Hemnioue, Juliet, Imogen, is absolutely true of Cole¬ 
ridge himself, and of what he saw or thought he saw in woman- 
lie can no more paint a. variety of f ornate pqrtraits than can Stot- 
hard. The delicacy of design and occasionally the exquisite execu¬ 
tion almost, but not ^uilo, prevent us irom feeling a certain monotony 
in Stothard’s charming pictures of maidenhood, in which no line is 
ever introduced which is not purely feminine, but in which also a 
type is presented rather than a person^; and ao it is with tbe*poet 
who has Justly praised the art of Stothardn We can collect no 
portrait of Sara Coleridge from her •husband's verse, but wo get a 
delightful picturd of the happiness of early wedded life from such a 
poem as that which describee husband and wife seated together in 
tho twilight beside their jasmine-covered cottage at Gforodoffl, while 
they watch the darkening clouds and the evening star "as it shines 
forth:—■ 

f 

u Haw exquisite tho Monte 

Sb&tch’d from yon bean-field 3 and the wojid *o hush’d 3 
^ !nit) stilly murmur of tho distant aoa 
' Telia us of silence. 1 ’ 

* 

-"We seem to know the bahy Hartley through his father’s poetry 
bettor thou we know hi# ^pensive Sara/* Coleridge indeed has said 
nothing of hia son*in verse so a dm irable as what be said in a letter 
which describes Hartley aa fC a strsingo, itrangc boy, exquisitely 
wild, an utter visionary, like the moon among thin clouds he moves 
in a circle of his own making. He alone is a light of his own. Of 1 
all human beings I never saw one so utterly naked of self/ 1 ,Kor 
has he written of Hartley in verse anything so happy in characteri¬ 
sation or eo pathetic in its power of prophecy as Wordsworth’s lines 
addressed to tho fairy-like boy at the age of six, lint his fkthEi'hi^ 
recorded in a sonnet? his hopes and fears while hastening to his wife 
from a distance on hearing of the infant's birth; and in another 
well-known sonnet has told of the momentary Badness that seized 
him when he firsts gazed into the face of his child, a sadness that 
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passed away in the rapture of a father's and a husband's love. Nor 
will any reMer of Ooleridgc forget his midnight companionship with 
the cradled and sleeping infant as related in " Frost at Midnight/’ all 
tenders at paternal hopes and wishes hovering over the cot and ming¬ 
ling with the gentle breathings of th$ sleeper. We are told that 
the pensive Sara had a just ground of complaint against Samuel for 
the late Hours that he kept* the- Bard pacing up and down tha room 
composing poetry when he and she ought to ho sleeping the sleep of 
the just. 1 Wordsworth looking hack upon his past life thought with 
Temorse of the many occasions on which in consequence of yielding 
to his immoderate passion for walkings ho had kept the family 
dinner waiting. But as we can forgive Wordsworth his domestic 
crime for the sake of a “ Leech Gatherer " or a "Michael/*so "Frost 
at Midnight” may atone for many a darkling reverie of Coleridge 
in that Stowey cottage whore solitude and silence were not always to 
be had in the workaday hours. In another of the Nether Stowey 
poems, while Coleridge recalls the “ skirmish ui^d capricious passag- 
ings” of the nightingales, his^ fatherly thoughts turn to hig hoy, just 
now beginning to “mar all things with his imitative lisp/' und he 
imagines how the little one wquid hearken to the nightingale's song 
with baby hand held up: 

11 AtIlI X deem it wise 

To makfl him Nature's playmate. He knows Well 
Tha evening star; and once, when ha awoke 
- In idoflt distrosafUl meod (&omn inward pain 

1 lad mado up that strange thing, au infant's dream E) 

I “harried with him to our orchard-plot, 

< And ho beheld the moon, and, hush’d at once, 

Suspends his sobs, and laughs most eiknvl j- p 
While hie fair eyes, that swam with undropped tears, 

Bid glitter in the yellow moon-bo&m I ” * 

4 

“ Well/' adds the poet apologetically, u it is a father’s tale/* Let 
us not mar the tale by cynical conjecture as to how the mother* his 
serious Sara, may have regarded this mode of treating an infant’s 
" inward pain.” Let ub rather think of what llossettd dwells on, the 
human love in Coleridge's poetry, and think also of the pathos of 
those paternal cares and §ears and hopes when viewed in connection 
. with Hartley's gentle yet not blameless future life. 

Although in bia poetry Coleridge never deals, as Wordsworth 
does* with the characters and lives of the men and women among 
whom ho dwelt, his verse no less than his prose informs us how 
deeply moved he was by the general concerns of the nation and by 
ffie public events of his time. His earliest vpliime of poems had 
given utterance, sometimes in turbid rhetoric, to Hs democratic 
ardour and that desire to simplify life which was on© of the better 

[1} Mrs. Sasiford'n Tlutma* l‘mh andhU FrLndw, i. 339. 
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charactcriatioe of the revolutionary temper- The young aaa which 
ho hails as if Brother ” (with all the mnphasia of capital letters), if 
transported to the dell of peace and mild equality on the banks of 
the Susquehanna, would frisk as glcctiome at a kitten, and hie Bray 
of Joy would be more muslca]ly sweet to his poet than warbled 
melodise-— 1 

** That soothe to rest 1 
Th^turaul^of some Scoundrel Monarch's breast! ” 1 # 

i * 

Earl Stanhope, the "Friend of the Human Baca/’ ia great and 
glorious because he has redeemed himself from " that leprous stain 
JNcbility,” and ref uses to ait with the rest complotting against Gallic 
Liberty—" /* 

** Who from the Almighty's boaom. leapt 
With whirlwind arm, fierce Minister of Love.” 

The sainted form of Freedom mourns over the errors of Burke 
(styled elsewhere by Coleridge the Hercules Farena of politics) 
whose crime it was, not indeed to ho corrupted by the bribes of 
tyranny* but to bo bewildered by the dietftrbiinco of his own nobler 
faculties* by “ stormy pity ,J and **proud precipitance of soul,” Tho 
name of Iscariot* a convenient term of reproach tkon as now* is re¬ 
served for the statesman whose name wo stormed by letters four* him 
who kissed his country with the upostute’s lips— 

4 4 Staining mo it foul a godl it o father*^ name." : . 

Yet hie abhorrence of Pitt’s policy could not wholly t alienate 
Coleridge's affections from the land of his birth. The declaration of 
war against France put a strain upon his loyalty, and ho felt as Tom 
Poole and many other excellent men felt* that he could not wish for 
success in anrfe to the Powers leagued against what seemed to be the 
hope of the whole human race* 13ut even when he opposed or stood 

aloof from the action of the English nation, he did tEiw, as ho be¬ 
lie ved* out of a care for the highest interests of the country, Ia the 
ode which apostrophises Albion as 44 doomed to fall enslaved and 
vile JT (to be eiguificaiftly altered in a later text to 41 not yet en¬ 
slaved, not wholly vile”), occurs that exquisite*addrcss to his sea- 
oneircled native land—the Somerset landscape appearing once again* 
but now in tho ideal light of imaginative vision-—of which the last 
lines haunt the memories of all lover? of poetry who are lovers of" 
England, almost with the charm of some of Shakespeare J e patriotic 
words;— 

“ And Ocean mid his uproar wild 
Speaks safety to his island-child,'* 

* 

In the Fearft in Splittttte, while Coleridge still declaims against the 
(t) Altered in the oditloa of 1797 lo " Thft aching of paler Fnshion’ii vacant Tjreaat 

\ 
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Bins of England, end protests again&t the mad idolatry of national 
wrong-dbln g, which in claiming the appellation of .patriotism insults 
that great- mtune,*hc yet utters bim self before the dose with all the 
filial loyalty of a true son of England, and he declares in a noble 
strain of eloquence how the foundations of his patriotism have been 
laid in the domestic affections, in friendship, in the strength of „ 
natural love, in the spiritual influences derived from the beauty of 
external nuture, and in whatever other ground Ahere may bo for joye 
and hopes that ennoble the heart, 

i ■ * 

'* Tiero lives nor form nor feeling in my Soul 
UnboiTOw'd from my country I 0 divine 
And beauteous island ! thou hfiet b&en my sole * 

And most magnificent temple, in the which , 

J * I walk with awe.” 

Such patriotism as this can only bo uprooted together with the yery 
foundations of our moral being, 

Now in those two things—drat, his alienation from the policy of 
England and attachment to principles of broader import than the 
traditional ^ and secondly, hie loyalty to England founded on deop 
gnd abiding affections—lay much of Coleridge’u future way of 
thinking and feeling. He broke with tradition in the vulgar sense 
of the word; ho broke with tradition in theology, philosophy, 
politics, yet ho did eo in a spirit more truly loyal to the posfthau 
was the eojumon orthodoxy in theology or philosophy, or the common 
Toryism in politics. One of the chief moral and intellectual^effects 
of the'French Revolution was that it threw ardent young minds 
abroad upon a search for first principles. " In tranquil moods and 
peaceable times,” Coleridge writes, “we are quite practical. Facts 
only and cool ctAirmon aenee are then in fashion. Bu^t lot the winds 
of passion Ewel!, and straightway men begin to generalise ; to con¬ 
nect by remotest analogies ; to express the most universal positions 
of reason in the most glowing figures of fancy ; in short* to feel par¬ 
ticular truths and mere facts as poor, cold, narrow* and incommen¬ 
surate with their feelings,” 1 The passion, for truth-seeking and 
the desire to find jfest in primary principles were, through all his 
changes of opinion, characteristic of Coleridge from first to lust, and 
if these had not their origin m } they derived a confirming impulse 
„ from, his early revolutionary excitement. As a critic of literature he 
lights up the subjects of which he treats* because he is not willing 
to pronoi|jj|ce dogmatic judgments as if from a magisterial chair, hut 
m father Becks after and finds the inner springs of life in each work of 
art* fljad bo puts ua mi the track which th^artist followed m the act 
of creation, Ae a thinker on politics he begin* by comparing the 
several systems of political justice and tracing the origin of govern- 

(]} Ci>lcridgi/l Lttg SermonMt p, 1*, third edition. 
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moot to what ho holds to bo its true foundation in expediency and 
prudence. When he would write of the National Church he must 
first ascertain the u idea ” of the Church as the derisy of the nation, 
comprehending not the ministers of religion alone, but alee the 
learned of fill denominations^ His writings on theology have been 
pointed to as aiding at onco the development of the High-Church 
school of thought and the ration aliatic movement j for in' fact, ho 
could not think oca behalf of a mere party. “ Even with regard to 
Christianity itself,” ho says, Jl like certain plants X creep towards 
the light, even though it draw ifio away from the more nourishing 
warmth. Yea, I should do so* even if the light had made its way 
through a rent in the wall of the Temple.” If anything imparts 
unity to his marred life, now soaring high or diving deep, now 
trailing in the dust with broken wing, it is this, that alike in the 
glory of his youth and the dawn of hie genius, in the infirmity and 
congous self-degradation of his manhood, and amid the lassitude 
and languor of his Jotest days, ho was always one who loved the 
light and grew towards it. # 

liufc ho grow towards the light with his affections as well as with 
hie intellect. A movement merely critical and destructive coulinot 
satisfy his spirit. Even in his most ardent revolutionary days ho 
expected his Utopia not from the downfall of thrones and churches, 
hut from a reformation of life, a reformation for which in it* com¬ 
mencement he supposed a little group of chosen individuals, placed 
under advantageous circumstances in the New "World, wore compe¬ 
tent, a reformation social and religious, which should not rend but 
draw closer nil the bonds of natural love. The Pautisoorutle ficUemc 
was religious, founded on the worship of God j it was also founded 
on the fidelity of wedded love and the idea of*tKe family. It abo¬ 
lished private property in the littlo community, but in every country 
whore property prevails, property, Coleridge held, must bo the grand 
basis of the government. “ To the intense interest and impassioned 
zeal,” wrote Coleridge iudatcr life, ^ which called forth and strained 
every faculty of my intellect for the organization and defence of 
this scheme, I owe much of whatever I *t present possess, my 
clearest insight into the nature of individual man, and my most Com¬ 
prehensive views of his social relations.” For young men whom tho 
excitement connected with the French Revolution had interested 
deeply in the first principles of social order there was a philosophy 
ready-made, immense in its pretensions, seeming at a first view mo.<t 
elevated in its moral purpose, and apparently as precise and welb 
assured *s the demonflUratkms of geometry. It was that which after¬ 
wards spell-hound the intellect of Shelley, and which ii largely 
responsible for the errors of his life—the philosophy set out in full 

in tho volumes of Godwin’s Political Justice, It spoke much of 

* ‘ * 

* 
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reason cmd universal benevolence, Ttthxlo cutting at the roots of all 
the humblftf natural affections Even patriotism was for it a preju¬ 
dice ; the ties of kindred, of gratitude, of wedded union, jwore the 
shackles of the slave. Q°Jeridge was already prepared to accept 
some of Godwin's opinions, for hie honoured teacher Hartley had 
convinced him of the truth of tho doctrine of necessity, a comer 
stqpc of Godwin's philosophy. Like Godwin, he had. dreamed of 
the perfectibility of man and the omnipotence of *truth.* Like God¬ 
win, he was filled with ardent hopes for society, hopes inspired by 
the sudden uprising of the spirit t/£ liberty in Prance* Xet In the 
addresses which he delivered in Bristol in February, 1795, when, he 
was little more than twenty-two years of age, ho bids his hearers be¬ 
ware of 11 tljat proud philosophy which affects to inculcate philan¬ 
thropy while it denounces every home-born feeling by which it is 
produced and nurtured.” And a year later, replying to a certain 
Cains Gracchus, who had rebuked The Watchman in the pages of the 
l>riidol Gazette, Coleridge writeai "I do consider Mr, Godwin's 
principles as vicious, and his book as a pandar to sensuality. Once 
T thought otherwise ; nay, oven addressed a complimentary sonnet to 
the t author in the Momi/iff Ohronvle t of which I confess, with much 
moral and poetical contrition, that the lines and the subject were 
equally bad,” 1 In The Frkvd, no passages, perhaps, are morn valu¬ 
able than thoae in which the writer analyses the essential character 
of Jacobinism in polities, a system which denies ftU rightful origin 
to government, except so far u# It is derivable from'principles con¬ 
tained In (he reason of man, and at the same times denica all truth 
and-distinct mooning to the w ords right and duty, by affirming that 
the human mind consists of nothing hut manifold modifications 
of passive aensntioSu * Coleridge could with truth declare that at no 
period of hie life had he been a convert to the Jacobinical system. 

In tho spring of 179$ appeared in Ttte Morning Post the noble 
poem in which Coleridge renounces his sympathy with revolutionary 
France, known to us now as France, an Ode, hut which originally 
was entitled The Pecantafion. This ode, which ^Shelley thought the 
finest in the .English -language, is remarkable not only as an ex¬ 
pression of Its author's politic 1 feeling, but on account of theWjtffc 
of passion and imagination with which tho themo is evolved, 
Cqleridgo'e first volume of verse he hod styled a considerable nuuiwr 
of the pieces “ Kffuaions,” in defiance of ChurchiO'a line—— 

I “ Effusion On effusion pour awayt rt 

These so-called effusions include even a mmfber of ,admits, for he 

M 

fl) It ww proLiciliIy lftile hie mind was at walk on the Bristol uddfwcfl that Lig 
opinion ol Godwin underwent a ebango, tor the so uniat ippefirtd ia January, I7&G, tho 
soldresMJB were delivcrud in February. 
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felt that hia poems In that form seldom possessed the unity of 
thought which is Indiapens&ble in a true sonnet. Before the second 
edition appeared Charles Lamb implored him for Hcavei/s sate to 
call them sonnets and not effusions, and from that edition the word 
of offence Is banished. But it really served to describe not unaptly 
some of Coleridges early pieces in blank roree, written apparently 
without that previous conception of the whole and that,strict evolu¬ 
tion which we ■ should expect In a work of art. The poet, in these 
effusions, places himself in some m environment of beauty, submits 
hie mind to the suggestions of the time and place, falls as it were of 
free will into a reverie, in which the thoughts and images meander 
stream-lit© at their own pleasure, or rather us if the power of voli¬ 
tion were suspended and the current must needs follow the line of 
least resistance ; then, us If hy good luck, comes the culmination or 
some soft subsidence, and the poem ceases. Ih the earlier odes— 
that on the Departing Year and the*j }fonody on the Death of Chat- 
farton —there is Indeed an evolution, but it proceeds sometimes by 
those fits and starts which wore supposed to prove in writers of the 
odo a kind of Pindaric excitement. The poet is 1(5*3 of the artist 
here than the enthusiast. (t Enthusiast TJ — it was a name rejected 
by the youthful Coleridge as a thinker on politics and applied by 
him as a term of reproach to the diseipfes of Godwin, but it describes 
well enough his conception of the poet. And It clearly enough 
murks the distance that hud been traversed from the Restoration 
da}*e, when a poet de&ired before all else to be a ** wit, 1 innd from 
the age of Anne, when the poet was both a “wit ft and a “may of 
sense/ 1 TV hen Coleridge pictures the youthful Chattorton roaming 

the woods near the Severn with wild unequal st^pa, 

v 

tf Jti Inspiration's qhjtoi - hutir, 

When moat the big soul frula the maddening ponder, 1 ' 

ho conceives him not as the artist or the wit but as the enthusiast, 

p ■ - 

and this is the conception generally present in Guleridgo’a earlier 
verse. The sequences of thought and fooling in these curlier poems 
are often either of the moditatire-racandijring or the spasmodic*]^- 
sionate kind. Now, however, in his France he produced a poem 
strongly concatenated in thought and emotion, and from the tirstdinc 
to the last faultless in its evolution. Here freedom in artistic hand¬ 
ling Is at one with obedience to artistic law, Mr h Theodore Watts, 
in his article on Poetry in the Fnej/cFpadia Britanmc.a has called 
tention to what he dq^cribee as its fluidity of metrical movement. 
“ The mofe billowy the metrical waves, 1 J ho says, “ the better suited 
they are to render the emotions expressed by tho oefe ;** and lie 
points out how in the opening stanza of the France the first metrical 
wave, after it has gently fallen at the end of the first quatrain, 
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“ leaps up^gam on the double rhymes and. goes bounding on, billow 
after billowy to the end of tbs stanza. 1 ' The mastery of a prolonged 
period m lyrical poetry is rare oven with great writers; we find it 
in Shelley's Ode to the WM Wind; we find it in Coleridge’s Ifranee; 
and the sense of power which accompanies it lifts these poems into 
quite aq other class ths/i that which includes the tese elated odes of 
Gray, The ideal of liberty presented in Coleridge's JPmncc is one 
which he sorrowfully admits cannot be found in any human society, 
which indeed cannot possibly bo realised, under any form of human 
government. Yet it ia true, ho maintains, for the individual man so 
far as he ia pure and inflamed with the love and adoration of God in 
nature. The close of the poem in its recoil from society to the indi* 
vidual soul resembles the close of his earlier odo on the Departing 
Year. It seems not improbable that when Shelley wrote his groat 
Ode to Liberty, a song inspired by the highest hopes for society, he 
had hefoTe his mind Coleridge’s words of despair, for freedom as 
conceived by Shelley—and it is freedom for a people, not merely for 
an individual, of which he singe—conies not alone but accompanied 
by justice and love and wisdom, the memory of what has been and 
th£ hepe for what will be. 

The odo Frcr/fCtf is dated February, 17H8, The spring and early 
summer of that year were a season of radiant beauty, Coleridge had 
been relieved from anxiety about his worldly ways and means by the 
generosity of the Wedgwoods, Young Hazlitt eagerly accepted his 
invitation to Nether Stowey, and on the afternoon of his arrival 
Coleridge took him over to Alfo^den, Wordsworth was not at 
hgme, but hU sister Dorothy received Coleridge and his friend for 
the Right, and gave^them free access to her brother’s manuscripts. 1 
Next morning, seated on the trunk of an old ash-tree in Alfoxden 
Park, Coleridge read aloud in his musical voice somo of Words- 
worth's Somerset poems, and on his walk homewards he lamented, 

* says Hazlitt, that his fellow poet was not prone enough to believe 
in tlTe traditional superstitions of the place, and that in some of his 
poems tbere was a something corporeal, ft matfer-of-factno&s, a cling¬ 
ing -to the palpable. Hazlitt remained three weeks at Nether Stowey, 
often spending his afternoons in discourse with Coleridge in the 
arhqur of bark built by Tom Poole; and before they parted he 
accompanied Coleridge on an excursion to Lynton and the Valley of 
Hocks, A like excursion to the north coast of Devon had been made 
in, the late autumn by Coleridge in company with Wordsworth and 

t r t 

(1) Bams Madera of Coleridge's words describing Dorpthy— H In motion her 

innocent soul oulbcams p,o brightly, that who saw her would say, * Guilt was a thing 
icipos^tle with bar* T1 —may ha,v« been puzzled by the hurt werfe, ia hero quoting 

from his own description of Thtcm. In Hetnor-K i, and thin postage *meli to Jftttvfi that the 
fint Kcana of Smart?, which does not appear ia erid, mint noyslihclwfl haro been 
written in. 1797* 
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his sister, which earlier visit to Lykton is oonnoctsd with^ memor- 
able event in the history of English poetry. V ■ / 

It was on ^ Kovember afternoon of 1797 that this earlier tramp 
began. 1 , The evening dark and cloudy/ 1 writes Miss Wordsworth ; 

" we went eight miles, William And Coleridge employing themselves 
in laying the plan of a ballad, to be published with some pieces of 
William'*/ 1 This ballad was the Rime* of ike Ancient Mariner t with 
which originEfted thfe conjoint volume published in the autumn of 
the following year- Two classes of poems, it will he remembered, 
wore appear in this volume of lyrical Ballads t ff in the one the 
incidents hnd agents were to be, in part at least,,supernatural, and 
the enceflence aimed at was to consist in the interesting of the affec¬ 
tions by the dramatic truth of such emotions as would naturally 
accompany flinch situations, supposing them real. , . For the second 
class, subjects were to be chosen from ordinary life,’* and these were 
to be interpreted and illuminated by a ipeditative and feeling mind, 
and by the light of imagination. Such is Coleridge's well-known 
account of the origin of tho Lyrical Bedtetk ; and it indicates exactly 
whemn^lies the importance of the publication of that little volume 
in the history of our literature* A few words will servo to n^alfe 
this clear* 

In the literature of the time there we^e two powerful tendencies, 
each of which was liable to excess when it operated alone, each of 
which needed to work in harmony with the other, and t<f take some¬ 
thing into itself from the other* A little before the death pf John¬ 
son English poetry had almost reached the lowest ebb. It has often 
been said that its revival was due to the excitement and enthusiasm 
caused by the Revolution in France; but this is certainly untsue* 
In 1785 Eippsnred Cowperia poem, The Task. Two years previously 
the most remarkable of Crabbed earlier group of poems, The Village, 
had been^ubliahod* In 1786 the Kilmarnock edition of the poems 
of Bums was issued* Thus our poetry bad sprung into sudden and 
splendid life before that j&evnarablo year tho centenary of which 
has just been celebrated ia Paris* And by what means did English 
poetry renew its life and regain its vigour ? u r! , return to nature* 
Bums sang direct out of his own warm heart and out of the joys 
and sorrows of his fellows. Tho daisy in the furrow, the mouse in r 
the stubble-heldj tho dying ewe in the ditch, the rustic patriarch 
among his children and servants, tho humours of Scotch drink, the 
humours of Scotch ecclesiastical parties, and tho passions of hia, 
own wayward heart supplied him with the themes of his song. 

(1} Ia Wordsworth'fi Feawick note to J^irart^tvff ", u printed bv FrofGflHJT 
and elaowhete, the tour ia dated 11 in tbs apda^ of tho year 17S8*” Dr the Mmain «/ 
WordsKorthy by Chnataphar ’Wordsworth, vol. L p* 107, the uma note ia prints and 
tha ’frDrda are “In the aatuum of 17&7* P ' There scene to ba ae doubt that tho tear 
artufllly took plw» in NoFomber, 17&7- 

* * i 

t 
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Covvper framed from the wire-drawn abstractions in verse which had 
done dirty as poetry and looked around him in his walks about OIney, 
or filled his senses and spirit with the domestic pleasures of Mary 
Unwind home, and uttered in verse the feelings aroused in him by his 
garden, hie walk in the crisp December morning, hie evening fire¬ 
side, Ips newspaper qnd easy chair. And Crabbe resolved to sot 
down for once the truth, the whole truth, and nothing bat the truth 
about the life of the peasant or the rough ^aher on our eastern coasts. 
He was sick of the ideality of Sweet Auburns and of Corydons 
complaining of their amorous pains, f< tho only pains, alas, they 
never feel.” He aimed at being what in our present critical phrase¬ 
ology we term a realist or naturalist-. 

** I praise the cot, 1 

A& truth will paint it (vnd afi bards will not," 

■ 

He was unable to select from a crowd of details, for everything 
should be recorded. But with this tendency there coexisted another 
which was also strong, f It was the tendency towards romance 
which gave their popularity to the of Ufklpho and The 

Italian, which appears in the modern-antiques of Chattertori* and in 
connection with a sentiment supposed to be that of primitive poetry 
in Maepherson’s Oman. The Gothic revival which in our own 
century became learned and antiquarian was then sentimental and 
imaginative* Aft Crabbe may serve to represent the extreme of 
naturalism in art, so ** Monk * r Lewie may serve to represent the 
other extreme, the extravagance of the romantic tendency. His 
Custte Bpeetrc, a play brimful of supernatural horrors, was produced 
in the year in w hich Coleridge and Wordsworth met at Is ether 
Stowey, and it HiuT a run of sixty nights. His Tates Terror were 
published in the year after the Lyrical Betllada. In The Monk, pub¬ 
lished in I79€, Amhrosio, tempted by an evil spirit, and ^guilty of 
monstrous crimes, is tried and tortured by the Inquisition, and is at 
length dashed headlong from an airy height by Lucifer. Raymond 
is haunted at night by the spectre of the blooding nun: *'She lifted 
up her veil slowly. .What a sight presented iteclf to my startled 
ey es! I beheld before me an animated corse.” The gross marvel 
and mystery amassed in The Monk would suffice for an entire stand 
of our paltry Ha mom Cabs. 

Here then w'ere two movements in our literature, each operating 
irpart from other and each pre 'to excess—naturalism, tending 
''to a hard, dry, literal manner, unit *minated by the light of imagi¬ 
nation ; romance, tending to become a ccarso revel material 
horrors, English poetry needed first that Romance should b& saved 
and ennobled by the presence and the power of truth, and, secondly, 
that naturalism, without losing any of its fidelity to fact, should he 
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Raved and ennobled by the presence &o4 the power of imagination. 
And this w&j precisely what Coleridge and. Wordsworth contributed 
to English poetry in their joint volume of lyrical Ballads] which in 
consequence may justly be described as marking if not making an 
epoch id $hs history of our literature. 

Belying largely, as he did in his poems wlpch deal with super* 
natural, on the effect produced by their psychological truth, Coleridge 
could afford to subdue the supernatural, and refine it to the utmost. 
His regard for truth even in the description of minute physical 
phenomena, though in the midst- of a world of wonders, is illustrated 
by the alteration of the line in the Ancient Mariner f %t The furrow 
followed free >f to ff The f arrow streamed off free,” because when on 
board a ship he perceived that as seen from the deck, though not 
from the shore, the wake appears like a brook flowing off from the 
stem, More important than truth physical he feU truth psychological 
to be. And attaining this, he did not need, na Monk Lewis did, to 
drag into his verse all the horrors of tlio churchyard and the nether 
pit of HelL None of us can tell what,was that sight of shame or 
anguish revealed to Christahel when the Lady Geraldine unbound, 
her girdle and dropped the robo to her feet. We can imagine Iftrw 
exact in his description of the dreadful object Lewis would have 
been. And it seems certain that in tlfo manuscript a lino existed 
in this passage of UhrmUthcl which never was permitted to appear in 
the published text;— * * 

*' HohoM her bosom and bcilf her aide, 

Ilide<nia h deformed, and pale of hue h 
A tight to dream of, not to tell," 

P 

The words * 4 hideous, deformed, and pale of hut ”• are known to us 
through a Quotation made from memory m the pages of Hunt’s 
Examine and Coleridge preferred to leave a line without its rhyme 
rather than retain words which define a horror hotter shadowed in 
mystery. Again, in the “Ancient Mariner ” where the spectre-bark 
approaches the doomed ship, and the forms of Death and Life-in-Dcath 
uro visible playing at dice fbr the mariner ajid his companions, a 
verse full of charnel abominations occurs-in the original text whiah 
was afterwards judiciously omitted, Coleridge felt that these hideous 
incidents of the grave only detracted from the finer horror of thp 
voluptuous beauty of his White Devil, the night-mare Life-in- 
Death :■—- 

'* Her lipa were red, her looks were frt», 

Her locks were yellow &s gold, 

Her skiu was as white a? leprosy , 11 

' 

She it was, ibis Xafe-m*Death, who with, her numbing spoil haunted 
Coleridge himself in after days. 

It is remarkable that a poem which impresses us so much as an 

VOL* XLYL N.S. CC 4 
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imaginative unity, the work of one 1 who had a genius for the finer 
kind of supernatural invention* should in great pari have been a 
compilation from several brains and hooka. Young Cruikshauk, a neigh¬ 
bour of Coleridge at Netbar Stowey, had dreamed of a (skeleton ship 
wofked by a skeleton crew, and this .was the starting-point of the 
whole. t It has been suggested that the blessed spirits who bring the 
ship to harbour name from due of the epistles of St. Paulin us of 
Nola, the friend of St. Ambrose. The crime of <he Old Navigator 
(aa Coleridge loved to cal! him} was Wordsworth's suggestion de¬ 
rived from ShalvocWa Voyage r$\tnd the World. Shelvocke describes 
the insupportable cold of the South Atlantic Ocean, and the per¬ 
petual squalls of sleet and enow. They had not seen since they 
passed the straits of Le Mcdre a tingle living creature save one dis¬ 
consolate black albatross, which accompanied them for several days, 
as if it had lost itsalf, till the second captain in one of Ms melan¬ 
choly fits shot the bird, imagining from its colour that it was of evil 
omen, and not doubting that they would have a fair wind if it 
were destroyed. Wordswonth can hardly have omitted to mention 
the ominous colour of tho albatross, but in Coleridge’s poem It be- 
cothe* the friend and companion of the mariners, and we must 
imagine it a white-plumed majestic creature. The device of animat¬ 
ing the bodies of the dead cfow with a troop of seraphs, whether the 
suggestion is duo to St. Paulinus or to Wordsworth, is so conceived 
and executed as to illuatrate admirably Coleridge's power of evok¬ 
ing beauty out of horror. Nor aro hie strange creatures of the eea 
those hideous worms which a vulgar dealer in tho supernatural might 
have invented. Seen in a great calm by the light of the moon these 
creatures of God arc beautiful in the joy of their life 

i 

“ Blue, glo&Sy p ejtMii, and Velvet black, 
f They coil'd atid swam; and every track 
Was a dash of golden fire.” 

And it is through a sudden welling-forth of sympathy with their 
happiness, and a sudden sense of thejy beauty, that the Spell which 
binds the afflicted mariner is snapped. That one self-centred In 
crude egoism should be purified and converted through a new 
sympathy with suffering and sorrow is a common piece of morality; 
this purification through sympathy with joy is a piece of finer and 
higher doctrine. ; t". 

„ Mrs. Borbauld once told Coleridge that she admired the Ancient 
^Mariner very much, but that there were two faults in it*—it was 
Improbable and it had no moral. As for tile probability* said Cole¬ 
ridge j(and 4ho good Mrs. Barb&uld might perhaps have observed 
a twinkle in the noticeable man's large grey eyes)j that might admit 
some question ■ hut as to the want of moral, he told her that in his 
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judgment the poem had too much; jfbe only or chief fault, if he 
might say Ky waa the obtrusion of th# moral santiment oo'opepjy on 
the reader a* a principle or canto of action in a work of such pure 
imagination. The mariner is punished for shooting an albatross ; the 
curse passes fcway when he Hesses the waters nakefl. Coleridge might 
have called bii critic's attention to the fact that the professed moral 
is serviceable at least as an artistic device. The beautiful stanza 
beginning, * • " 

. ■,. . 1f He praysth beet who loveth beat 
* All tMiige bath grjpftt and small]” 


■T » 

sets forth this professed moral* Its real effect is admirably described 
by Mrs. Gliphant, when she says that the soothing words H bring our 
feet back to the common soil with a bewildered sweetness of relief 
and soft quiet ^ after ^ the imaginative strain with which we follow 
the tale of the voyage through strange seas. If any reader require 
a moral he can find it elsewhere; hq, can find it in that passage 
which tells how a bgiie® of the incomparable beauty and the rapturous 
life of the world quickens and redeems the withered soul of the 
mariner* “How do you know," asks William lllake, “but every 
bird that cuts the airy way is an immense ’world of delight closed 1>y 
your senses five ? ” It is the opening of our senses and our hearts to 
the miracle of beauty and of life ovcry^fhcrc surrounding us that (if 
we must have a moral) is the highest spiritual effect wrought by 
the poem* * 

Wo shall not dispute with the excellent. Mrs. T3arbaul4<is to the 
improbability of the narrative. Have we not submitted to the spell 
of the mariner's eye, which compels us to listen like a child and 
wuspends our incredulity P The bride, red as a rqse t and the nodding 
minstrelsy pass before us, but the gaiety of the village festival 
makes us only the more sensible of the solitude of the narrator ** alone 
on the wide, wide sea," and of that subsequent solitude, and yet at the 
same time need of sympathy, created in him by an intense and unique 
experience, whioh even liefe and uow isolates him, yet mysteriously 
connects him with hi & fellows* The majesty and beauty with which 
some of the old and common facts of natureVro described, as only 
an eye-witness could describe them, vouch for the truth of tub 
stranger incidents. In regions fur from the stir of human life there 
is yet a constant action going on, and the actors arc not alone tKfe 
Polar Spirit and the spectres of the skeleton hulk, and the troop of 
blessed angels, but the sea and the sun and the moon and the stars of 
heaven, How majestically the sunrise at sea is expressed j*— 

* . 14 Nor dim nor red, like God^s own bead 

T The glorious sun upiist," 

It is like tbe solemn apparition of one of the chief actors in this 

c c 2 
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strange drama o£ crime, and figonj", and expiation, and in the now 
sense of wonder *ji£h which we witness that oldest spectacle of the 
heavens we can well believe in other miracles. HoWexquisite is the 
description of the joumoyiug moon,. what magic in the rimple&t 

words l — . „ 

" The moving moon went up tho eky, 

- f And'iiowhorp did abide; 

, Softly slie was going up ' \ ■ 

"With a star or two beside^ 15 r 

These regents of the upper air are not dead balls of'matter, hut living 
powers, and ** everywhere/' says ^Coleridge in the gloss which he 
added to his poem, “the blue sky belongs to them, and k their 
appointed rest, and their native country, and their own natural 
homes, which they enter unannounced, as lords that are certainly 
expected, and yet there is a silent joy at their arrival/’ 

In Chrhiahet tho human and the supernatural elements interpene¬ 
trate each other more completely and more subtly than in the An - 
t icnt Mariner, The presence of higher than mortal powers for evil and 
for good is everywhere felt, yet nowhere is it thrust forward. We 
cad reconstruct a story almost the sauna in which the incidents shall 
proceed in accordance with tho acknowledged laws of the jworld; we 
con imagine an innocent girl coming under the influence of a woman 
older than herself, of beautiful person and powerful intellect, hut of 
depraved character, who shall disclose to her some bosom-sin under 
conditions which render indispensable for a timo an inviolable 
secrecy; to shield the maiden from harm she shall possess, besides 
her own parity of heart, tho pious memory of her dead mother* 
Thus by merely lowering the key all the action of the poem might 
be transposed fftnft the supernatural to the natural*, Even the 
malign influence of Geraldine's look askance could readily be trans¬ 
lated into its moral significance—-the fascinating power of evil over 
a virginal soul, the mere knowledge of vice seeming to imply a 
horrible community with it during, at least, one dreadful moment 
before the instinctive recoil from sin lias had timo dtad force to conic 
into operation* Coleridge^ story is fur other than this; but thus wo 
tfiay interpret the moral and psychological truth on which 1 Cole¬ 
ridge’s Btory is founded. Tho poem is not a piece of didactic morality, 
nor such a spiritual allegory as one of its critics, Mr, Cotterill, hay 
fancied j it is an imaginative romance pervaded throughout by the 
supernatural; and yet it i& founded in spiritual truth, and, m Chris 
x Mart? T North has said, while we read it, we are all the while in our 
ittiprdreal and living world, and in the heart of its besj and most 
ridga-ntful affections, L / ’ 

a tw™ drat part of Christabd was written at Nether Stowey; and it 
str perhaps worth remarking that m Dorothy TVcrds worth’s diaiy, in 
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which we can. trace the origin of some oi her brother *0 poems, we also 
find touches which. are manifestly connected with tide romance of 
her friend, I& her frequent walks with Coleridge in the neighbour¬ 
hood tif Alfoxden observations of nature 'were made, and little inci¬ 
dents wtro noticed and talked tof, which became a common possession 
for the memories and imaginations of both. * * 

4 11 Thcte is noL wind enough to twirl 
* Tho one red leaf, tho Just of its ohm, 

That djm&es an often e*$ danctj it can, 

Hanging eo light , and hanging ao high 
On the tepmotst twig that locks. up at tho sty." 

That impish leaf of the oak against which the witch Indy leaned 
woo seen near Nether Stowcy on March 7, 17&8. “One only leaf 
upon the top of n tree/* writes Dorothy Wordsworth, “ the sole re¬ 
maining leaf, danced round and roiyad like a mg blown by the 
wind,” * 

“ The thin grey cloud is spread on high* 

It coyer?, but not hidoa tho sky. 

The motm is behiuj, and at the full; _ t 

Ami yet aho looks both small and dull, 1 ' 

So tho poem, And Dorothy Wordsworth, noticing also the apparent 
diminution of the moon behind a fleecy cloud : “ When we left 
home the moon, immensely large, tlie sky scattered ovefwith clouds. ■ 
These soon closed in, contracting the dimensions of tho poon with¬ 
out concealing her.” And. it may bo that the boroide mastiff wljieh 
howls at intervals in answer to the clock was ennobled by Coleridge 
from “the manufacturers dog” near Alfox^ej}, that “makes n 
strange, uncouth howl, which it continues many minutes after there 
is no noise near it hut that of the brook. It howls at the murmur 
of the village stream,” 

Although in Chrktabd wo are aware of the ghostly presence of 
the maiden's mother, we never see the phantom; vie only know that 
fho witch lady tries* to wave her off, and thEil sho comforts her 
daughter with sweet visions as she lies dreanfing in the arms of her 
foe* But Coleridge has else where created a visible ghost, a ghost 
which appears under the strongest circumstances, a ghost itself so 
strange that Coleridge may be said to have invented a new spiritual 
fear* It is indeed tho first of the many ghosts that have appeared 
upon oar earth, much more ancient than the old man. of Endor, tor 
it ^ the spirit of the first human being who left the mystery of life 
on our globe for the mystery of death. Here again in The 7 Vctnder- 
inffB of Cain loveliness and terror are allied. The boj Enos, son of 
the first murderer, beautiful in his innocence and encinctured with 
leaves for his only garments, plucks by moonlight the fruits not of 
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the happy garden but of the wilderness. There ia a majesty in the 
mighty lipibe of Cbm And in the intolerable grief which wastes his 
frame.like Ere. Behind the pair lie the cavern dike recesses. of the 
forest } before them, the desert sands, white in the moonshine, with 
one rook casting its shadow on the satfda. And here in the shadow 
of the rack lurks the piteous ghost of Abel, the shape as of a young 
man, apparelled in unclean garments, -bis skin as white as the moon¬ 
lit sands, and his voice sweet but thin and querulous , if like that of a 
feeble slave in misery who weeps, and laments*” Anf why should 
not he weep, who having served during his life the (rod of the living 
has now become the sad servant of that other and strange God, the 
God of the dead? Moonlight—the wilderness—the solitary pock 
with its shadow—and these three figures of the innocent boy, the 
first fratricide, and this forlorn ghost with his sweet querulous voice 
and his dreadful secret*—what u strange, and, Mrs. Barbauld might 
add, improbable invention ! Unquestionably, if we might have our 
choice of a ghost to haunt ue, wo should say give ns one of those 
comfortable domestic larvae who rattle chains and draw the midnight 
curtain, and save us from the sight of such a ghost as this lament¬ 
able youth of the moon-illumined desert and from the cadence of his 
sweet and plaintive voice. 

The poems of the Nether Stowcy period arc in the main Cole¬ 
ridge’s poems of joy ■ those written after his thirtieth year are, with 
■ few exceptions, poems lx>m of sorrow. Two visionary figures seem 
to mediate 1 between the earlier and later groups, two visionary figures 
that are seldom absent for a long time from hie veree^those of Love 
and Hope. But the imagery changes mournfully a s the years go by* 
In. an early poem ho recalls the cloudless day of boyhood— 

L 

+ 

** "When by my natives brook I wont to rove, 

’While'llops with kisses nursed the Infant Lave/ 1 * 

In a poem of his elder years ho pictures the same pair, but bow 
differently! 

‘‘ if ups keeping Love, Love If ope olive, * 

Like bibos bewildered in the snow, 

That cling and huddle from tho cold 
In hollow tree or mined fold.” 

I 

And vet more sadly in another poem— 

^ ** Thee, 0 genial Hope, 

* Love's elder sister 3 thee did I behold, 

Drest ns a bridesmaid, but oil pale and cold, t 4 

■ With tohoIobs cheek, all pale fl fld cold and dim * 

Lie lifeless *t my feet ” ♦ 

and when Love enters and would revive her pale sister with a kiss, 
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11 Alas ! ’twii but & chilling 1 breath. 

Woke just enough of life in death ■' 

; To make Hope die 1 £mew.r” v !■ 'V: ■■. %>-.7 





^ * i ■ , ^ , ■ , t- l- 

Mr. 'TrwH, in H* biography of Coleridge, speaks of the years from 
1800 to &04 as the turning-point, moral and physical, ol his career. 
Recording to his own statement the habi^ of drinking laudanum, 
taken at first to sop tho Cerberus of physical pain, had become fitted 


about 1803? But*we know that the dream-poem of Kubta Kh<m came 
into being while Coleridge was under the influence of an anodyne, 
and the data of its creation is tho^ummer of 1797. As De Qulnccy 
records in succession the pleasures and the pains of opium, so Cole¬ 


ridge places side by side this Eastern vision of imaginative delight 
and The Pains of Sleep, in which the nightmare terrors of disease are 
$o powerfully expressed. Both poems have in a high degree the 
special dream quality—a suspension of all power of yolition ; but 
in the one the will is charmed into passivity by images of beauty, in 
tho other it is overwhelmed and prostrated after a desperate struggle t 


with visions of honror and of shame, t 

The sense that his higher powers were suffering ominous eclipse, 
the con scion sness of duties neglected* the knowledge that friends 
were falling away in consequence of his inability to respond to their 
love, tho blank of domestic lmppinefis,*even bis deep regard for Sara 
Hutchinson p which miide him more painfully aware of all that bis life 
hod misled, united to produce those mooda and long reasons of de¬ 
pression under which he^uy inactive. No one hud felt more crqui- 
fdtely_than he the visitations of joy, as of a swift light breeze blow¬ 
ing from some Elysian meadow 


"A new j*y, . 

* Loral y as light, sudden as summer gust, 

And "kdsonio ab tlic firsl-bera of tho spring, 
ltoektms niti on, or Follows from behind, * 
iFtaymate, or guide! ” 


Now such visitations weffe rare indeed ; and in their place Coleridge 
had grown acquainted with, the dull, unchanging cloud of depression 
which hung upon him for long periods likft a pall. All the dull 
misery of such a hopeless mood is exposed to view in the great tide 
Pujeetioit* Other poems of ether authors express a passion of grief, 
which this does not; when sorrow has us In its grip we are eonseioua 
at least of the life within us by virtue of the very pain which we 
endure. No other poem so truthfully renders the leaden mood_ of 
helpless and hopeless prostration^ too dull to he named despair:—■ 

**. A grief without » pang, void, dark and drear, 

A stifled, drowsy, lminipaisianoti griaf, P 

"Which finds no natural outlet, no relief. 

In word, or flight or tear,'* 


* 


\ 
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Whatever comfort he was capable of in sitdh forlorn weakness came 
to Cbbrity^ -^brirngh, human love. The ode, addressed in its Inter 
text to a^Jtdy^who, we are assured by Professor VEnight, was 
Wordsworth's sister-m-Ianr, Sara Hutohiujeon, had been originally 
addressed to Word worth himself. A {id it is the generous thought 
that his friend at least had been true to the duties and the glories of 
his high'calling as poet, that brings some lightening of the cloud of 

misery. * * 

** O William, friend of my dovoute&t choice, 

0 raise! from anxious .dread and busy care 
By the immensenesfl of the goo! and fair 
Which thou ee&et everywhere, 

Joy lifts thy spirit, joy attunes thy voiced 1 

When Wordsworth and his family, escaping from Dove Cottage, 
Grasmere, which had grown too small for their needs, were settled 
through Sir George Beaumont’s kindness in the farm-house at 
Coleorton in the winter of 1&0G- 7, Coleridge with his eon Hartley 
' visited them. It was one of the saddest periods in Coleridge’s home¬ 
less life; but among these faithful friends he received all the tender 
ministering of love. One evening Wordsworth read aloud for him 
a portion of The Prdude t and Coleridge, roused by the ennobling 
excitement, composed on that night the loftiest and the most 
pathetic of his poems in blank verse. The lines which compare the 
pain of life and love awakening in his heart after its long syncope 
►to the suffering experienced by the drowned when they begin to 
breathe again, must be in the memory of every reader of Coleridge. 
But ^certain lines which precede these as the poem was originally 
written have remained unknown ■ thoy are fdr the first time printed 
from the manuscript by Professor Knight, and they tell much of the 
strength and the weakness of the writer's heart. Dear shall be the 
tc Orphic song 11 which he had listened, exclaims Coleridge - 

ff Door shall it bo to ovory human heart, 

To mo how more than dearest! me .on whom 
Comfort from thee and utterance of thy love 
Came with such heights and depths of harmony, 

Such souse of wings uplifting, that its might 
Scatter'd and quellfcd me, till my thoughts became 
A bodily tumult ^ and thy faithful hopes 
Thy hopes of mo, dear friend ! by me onfelt 3 

‘Wore troublous to me, almost as ft voice ( 

. , 1 ‘ 

Familiar once, and more than musical; 

As a dear woman's voice to one cast forth, 

A wanderer with a worn-out heart forlorn, 

’Mid strangers pining with untended wounds. 1 * 


(X) In the eflfdiittt printed text if Edmund " appears instead of * f William," ar.d front 
later testa of the? poem these, lines eru omitted. 
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Among the sorrows which resulted from lib neglect o| duties, not 
the least wa* the loss of love, "To he. beloved/ 1 he says, "is all I 
need,” andifrii true that lie more than men of hardier ajid more 
self-sufficing nature found repose in affection. 

+ ' jl. '■* r-', ‘ 

' ^ ' ' ■ 

." 0 for Bomfi dear abidin^-placo of Lots. 

O'er which my spirit* liko the mother dove, 

Might brood with warming winga.** • * 


So ho writes in a poem of leave-taking, and the linos may have 
suggested to Boesetti the thought ol liia sonnet to Coleridge quoted 
in the opening of this article. It was not easy for Coleridge’s friends 
to continue to love a man who met all their solicitude and tender¬ 
ness with silence and seeming indifference. Yet part of his misery 
arose from the fact that while unable to give evidence o£ his affec¬ 
tion, as he lay inactive "deeper than ever plummet ‘bounded,” he 
had nevertheless a constant craving for sympathy lie was sensible 
that his friends, though deeply concerned on his behalf, canid not 
give him the love that ho required, and such kindness as theirs 
counterfeiting absent love is described by him in one o£ his poems as 
"the pang more sharp than alh ,J . ' * 

Yet to the last there were occasional beam lugs forth of the spirit 
of delight and poetry oven in those either days when his body did 
him grievous wrong, and when his mind, though it had recovered 
much of its intellectual power, had not recovered its early illumina¬ 
tion of hope and joy. One of these out-welling# of poetry, among 
the latest and loveliest, is to be found in the lines which accompany 
the delicate engraving the garden of Boccaccio, ofttir Stothard, 
in The Keepsake for 182ft, "The love, the joyance, and the gal¬ 
lantry '* of the Florentine pleasancc as seen in Stothard’s design 
conquer the numbness of his dreary mood, and bring back for an 
hour all his lost youth, all the glory of his oaTly manffood. 

Coleridge wrote for his own epitaph those lines in which he speak# 
of himself as one who * 


“ Manv * r with toilful breath 
Pound death in lilb.” * 


* 


I like better to remember him in connection with that memorial 
poem adapted from the Italian of Chiabrera, whore Coleridge nnrne^ 
himself Satyrane the idoloclast-—idoioclnsfc, because he hated the 
objects of vain worship of his own day * Satyrtme, because, like # 
the sylvan protector of Spenser's Una, he had a " wild-wood fancy 
and impetuous seal/' Ifi this T&mbiew Epitaph ho telle of hie years 
of weary days, and of the sickness that besieged him ‘^even to the 
gates and inlets of his life-” Yet ho declares that he maintained the 
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citadel un conquered* that he wae*“itrocg to follow the delightful 
Mttae : 

"IfetatiU 

; Theta issues from the fount of Hippocrene ' 

, But he had traced it upward to its sourne, 

Through open gtado, dark glen, and secret doll, 

Knew tho gty wild flowers on its banka, and culled 
. Its jnetlfinable horb^ Tea, oft alone* 


Piercing the long-neglected holy cnvn P t 
The haunt obscure of old Philosophy, 
lie bade with lifted torchjta starry walls 
Sparkle, m erst they sparkled to the Hama 
Of odorous lamps tended by Saint and Sngq + 

0 framed for calmer times and nobler hearts ! ( 
O studious Toot, eloquent for truth ] 
Philosopher T contemning wealth and death, 
Yet docile, duldUke* full of Life and Lore.” 


ifofc merely then n " footless bird of Paradise/* bnfc * £ childlike, full 
of life and Ioto/* With this word I may fitly close. 

' . Epwaiuj Dowden. 



DRY-NOHSING THE COLONIES. 

In a recent article ia this magazine Mr. Joseph Thomson formulated 
a serious charge against the Downing Street management,of our 
Colonial policy in East and West Africi. The head and front of his 
charge ia apathy, * * 

,f Per over twenty years, he says, lloprurtg Str&et has stood calmly by and 
watched the Gambia being transformcd into a French rivor ia all but name. 
It ha* s«a the gradual isolation of Sierra Leone from the interior end raised 
not a Unger to stop it. It has permitted Germany to seize the CamerOotiSj to 
expel our traders and mifiBignaTieg, and establish itself in Togolaad, in spit# 
of our incontestable priority of rights,. In no cast) can it urge ignorance of 
what was going on or plead inability to act. Every step of the way has been 
marked by showers nf warnings remonstrances* pleadings; but* Sphinx-lito, 
Downing Street has looked calmly across tbo waters unmoved by what to it 

was a petty turmoil.** " • 

* 

He shows the rcnulls to have been what might bo well Gipeoted“ 

"Onr political influence waa loosening and being restricted with marked 
rapidity, while our commerce was declining at nn equally nlarming rata witlf a 
corresponding improvement in the political and commercial position of the 
French and Germans." , 

Fifty years ago we had no rivals In that region, and now, while 
France has annexed the whole of the county to the north of the 
Gambia, and has rounded ihc headwaters striking south till she 
has included within her sphere of influence the whole upper basin 
of the Niger, we arc— 

" Practically confined to the roast* region, to gtrivo tftud fester among its 
deadly swamp?, our governors given tho old womnn't task of palavering over 
petty dispute* between various tribes and our merchants degraded into barlcrers 
of gin* rum, tobacco, gunpowder and guns* by means of whisk the civilization 
of the negro goes on apace,” 

South of the Niger on ther same const the French have got Grand 
Baosam and Great an(tLattlo ^opo, and tho Germans have established 
their influence over Togoland. So far politically, and commer¬ 
cially it has been no better. The Government spends enormous suml 
on official salaries,, but nothing on enterprise or experiments which 
tend to’develop the countries under our influence. No roads arc 
made into the interior, botanical and mineral research are alike un- 
nttempted. The administration is inactive, and private enterprise 
has to he undertaken under tho cold shade of official indifference. 
** Government has distihctly refused to precede the merchant and 
secure a position for him in the interior. As distinctly has it made 
clear that it will not hack up any independent commercial enterprise 
or take stops to ensure the enjoyment to the promoters of the fruits 
of JJttch enterprise. 1 * The gin trade alone flourishes, and our West 
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African settlements ** in&tead of being bright jewels in the Imperial 
Crown b|. £b#at Britain, are at this day stand mg monuments to our 
disgrace.”. . , 

In East Africa the story repeats itself. ft East Africa in recent 
years presents an example which still stinks m the nostrils of all 
who love out country and our country 7 s honour. M Mr. Thomson shows 
it explored,by Englishmen, traded with hy Englishmen, enlightened 
by Englishmen. Wc all know how English missionaries have every- 
where penetrated from the coast w inland spending hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of English capital in its villages. A recent return from five 
of the principal missions allows the money spent within the last seven 
years alone to have amounted to £300,000. Its great lakes did not 
exist for tho civilized world till Englishmen found them out. 
English enterprise has put steamers upon them and stations upon tho 
East African roads. Nowhere had the individual Englishman a 
better right to expect to supported by bis'Government. Yet 
when Germany discovered that she had rights and interests in these 
parts and stepped in to support thorn, tl we scuttled from the place 
like a miserable cur before a lion/ 1 As a result of Downing Street 
policy in East Africa wo sec— 

“Our honour trampled in the., mud, our follow-subjects, thousands of them, 
irretrievably ruined, crying in vain fur redrcHB; our political prestige de¬ 
stroyed ; our missions ruined; an onormous impetus given to the skive trade 
on, laud; rising towns luid in ruins and bespattered with native blood; a 
flourishing infant civilisation dashed to pieces*" 

/The picture is strong, hut except for the redeeming features 
offered by private enterprise, it can hardly be said to ho over- 
colcured. And „ ftjr, Thomson attributes the whole to the apathy 
which bps characterI&ed Downing Street rule. He declares this 
apathy to be so great that it paralysed our Colonial system, not only 
aa a whole in the general scheme which demands Imperial direction 
and support, hut even in its pettiest local details, During hie late 
travels in Eastern and Western Africa he'found, he Bays, that apathy 
of the most pronounced type reigncd supremo equally among tho 
officials and the merchants, and he contrasts it much to our disad¬ 
vantage with the feverish energy displayed by the French and 
Germans. But he attributes no blame for it to our authorities on 
the spot. They had their hands tied by all sorts of absurd regula¬ 
tions* ■ They were entrusted with no independent power of action. 
Downing Street thought it knew better how to govern and what wa* 
good for West Africa than the officials on. the spot. Nothing could 
he done unless Downing Street were consulted- For all the mis¬ 
takes that lit records he holds that the blame belongs to Downing 
Street alone. 

So much for tho indifferent and let-alone policy of Downing 
Street. I take Mr. Thomson's charge simply as an example which 
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serve* well because it is fresh m ajl our memories and summarises in 
abort and comprehensive statements whfitt has to bo said from that 
ftido of the question. But it it only an example. This happened in 
East and West Africa. Those who know have similar stories to tell 
circumstantiated with graphic detail, not only of &ur colonies, hut 
of our dependencies ; not only bf one continent hi the east and west, 
but of the whole world in cant and'west And north and* south. 
What does pownipg Street care for Egypt P Or what for that 
matter doea it know P Troublesome thorn in English flesh I Oh, 
that we might abstract yon and throw you for over away! is the 
sentiment which probably represents the views of both parties at the 
Foreign Office. Whatj again, docs Downing Street care for the de¬ 
velopment of West Australia ? Unmanageable young colony ! Why 
does your double electoral majority get into conflict with appointed 
government ? Why do you outgrow your political tutelage and 
desire to break out in a development of public works, of which, 
unless we get rid of responsibility, we^mu&t accept the risk ? It is 
natural that no one in London should care supremely for a railway 


of which the terminus is to bo on the Biver. The business of 

the London official is with the English not with the Colonial public. 
He may sit in the Colonial Office. He may occupy himself all day 
with Colonial affairs, but the Government of which he forme a part 
is English; it is not colonial* The electorate which directly or 
indirectly sent him to his place is an English electorate, the men he 
meets in the street when his day’s work is done, the men with whom 
he dines, the men whose sous and daughters marry* VIth liis 
daughters and sons, whose grandchildren will be his grandchildren, 
are Englishmen, not Colonists. lie may be the most conscientious 
man in the world, most sincerely desirous of doing his duty by*the 
interests which he is appointed to watch over, but his very raison 
d'ittre is that he is an expression of public opinion, ^nd ho is abso¬ 
lutely less than human if be is not influenced by the medium In 
which he lives and moves and has his being* He is on English 
public servant, and he listens to and obeys the voice of the English 
public. So*long as Iho English public was profoundly influenced, by 
tho CoMcn school of politicians, indifferent to Colonial expansion and 
disinclined to accept responsibility for Colonial enterprise, Downing 
Street could not do otherwise than reflect the opinion which built 
Downing Street, The individual Englishman might do what lie 
liked on the Jut edges of the empire* The official attitude was 
necessarily apathetic. 

But alHhis is for th§ moat part to be spoken of in the past tense. 
Ih*re are eigne now of a change. A new order is springing up. 
Imperial Kadicala and Tory Democrats arc taking the place of 
the Manchester school They are spreading their ideas and, from a 
Condition of apathy and in difference with regard to tho expansion of 
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the Empirej the public is passing into a condition of eager and 
excited interest, accompanied, of course, by a pressing desire to 
meddle with^everything that Is being done. Societies which used to 
be purely philanthropic are becoming political; chartered companies 
with political objects are multiplying themselves j the emigration 
question has become one of the most practically important on the 
political field. Every man ;n the street now has an opinion as to 
the maniw in which onr Colonial affairs should be administered. 
Without doubt this new and stimulating htmoaphere must influence 
Downing Street. The quostionr is, in what direction P East and 
West Africa, have furnished examples of the old system*—the system 
of the last twenty or thirty or fifty years. South Africa shall give 
an instance of the new system—the system of tho last two, or throe, 
or five years. First, by what method doos the new system work ? 
Eoughly it may l>e answered by the interference of the irresponsible 
public with the responsible official, This may ho for good or lor 
evil. It is too thoroughly in keeping with our English tradition to 
interfere when wo choose; and it is too essential a corollary of onr 
illogical, unwritten, but well understood and serviceable constitution, 
that wo should with a sharp back-ban dor put it right when it goes 
contrary, for any one to desire a time or condition of things in 
which our public should # lose its vigorous habit of assuming 
responsibility at will, Wc have a certain, pride in remembering, in 
tho words of Gksorgo Savillo— 

+< That there is a soul ia that groat body, tho psoplg, which may remain for a 
time droWay anil inactive, hut when the leviathan 1 b roused it moves like art 
angry creature, and will neither bo convinced nor roaigtiMl," 4 

Wo have as a nation u hearty admiration for our leviathan, and not 
one'of us, exccpt^perhape, the over-worried official in his momenta of 
irritation, would desire to sue him tamed. But that being fully 
granted there jire none the leap many occasions on which we would 
willingly, and, as a matter ol fact, do very impatiently sometimes 
say, " Gently, good lion ! Your growls l^ro aro very much out of 
place.” * B 

Amongst these occasions aro those ih which wo see tfiattho intri- 
qadee of our Colonial policy are about to bo decided by the dictates 
of an angry creature who will neither be convinced nor resisted, 
Tn South Africa the new principle of supplementing responsible 
government by irresponsible interference is specially exemplified by 
the aotion of the old Aborigines Protection Society, which has now 
enlarged itself into the South African Committee, This Committee, 
having no responsibility hut representing *as it believe g—and no 
doubt justly believes— a very considerable section of public opinion, 
has constituted itself in some sort the voluntary adviser and extra- 
legal guardian of the Empire* I have followed BIr. Thomson in his 
description of East and West Africa under the old system. Almost 
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at the time that lie was writing it ( Mr, Mactamess was also describe 
mg South Africa under the new system, I happen to know that 
every word of this latter article is endorsed by high authority, and 
though X do not. confine myself’ to his statements, X follow him 
chiefly In putting the case from the new point of view* Hk quarrel 
is not with apathy but with activity. 

Ho points out that the society in onn ( or otlfcr of its developments 
has interfered moro P* effectively, during the High Oonamissionor- 
ship of Sir Hercules Robinson, in Zuluhmd, Basutoland, Pondoland, 
Itechuanaland* and the Gape Colony itself, and adds that its effective 
interference can be traced by the bloodshed and disorder which have 
followed it and that whore peace has been maintained the society's 
advice has generally been disregarded, In Zulnland, where wo had 
entered into a war with the object of destroying the military despo¬ 
tism and dynastic influence of Cetewuyo and hia family, the society 
determined to restore Cetewayo, After two year?, of agitation in 
Zululund and in England it was dotio-*-done by Downing Street in 
the teeth of local opfruon. Sir Henry Bulwer, Sir Evelyn Wood, 
Sir Theophilue Shepstono, Mr. Osborn—-the British Resident in Zulu- 
land, and Lord 'W'oleolcy* all men of special acquaintance with the 
circumstances of the case, were opposed tb it. The Natal Legislature 
entered a solemn and unanimous protoateagainst it* It was a direct 
breach of faith to the Zulu chiefs whom we had sot up as rulers in 
the place of Cetewayo. But whatever private opinion may have 
been in the Colonial Office official opinion was influenced by the 
agitation outsido to such an extent, as to bring about the restoration 
of the ting. The Tesult has been altogether bad. Fighting broke 
out at once hetweon the chiefs and the king, Cetewayo died after 
all a refugee and anarchy reigned in Zulul&nd. It seemed necessary 
then and ’jvas judged so by local authority to restore order through 
annexation. Tho society opposed this solution and lfd the Zulus to 
look to the Boers for protection against us. The treaty by which 
one-third of ZuLulund with rights of supervision over the whole was 
given to the Boers wus arrangsd by Mr, Grant* tho correspondent of 
tho society, The result #aa again unsuccessful. Tho Zulus 
quarrelled with the Boers and turned to England for protection* I| 
waa granted. Sir Arthur Havelock negotiated the release of a great 
part of Zululnnd from the Boers hut the Zulus, dissatisfied at not 
finding their former blunder entirtdy repaired, grumbled against 
their new protectors and were encouraged to do so by the society. 
Grumbling camo to a hood in rebellion, ending of course in repression* 
which hu^beea accotopjmied by the removal ond imprisonment of 
Cotewayo's son and brothers. This is not a good record of the 
results of activity in Colonial politics* and it’has been - mors or less 
the same all the way round tho chapter. In Basutoland it wua not 
more fortunate* In 1S80, Basutoland was a part of tho Cape Colony* 
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liven in the capacity of Imperial iyfltch-dog the society had evidently 
no right *to interfere between it and the Capo Government* hut on 
the occasion of a law issued with regard to the carrying of arms by 
the Cape Government the society denounced the promoters of the 
law und encouraged the Basuto chiefs in their disaffection, The 
Baeuto rebellion followed and Downing Street was forced by public 
opinion at home to tie r flie hijnds of the Capo Government in dealing 
with it, with tho result that the rebellion was successful* For two 
years Basutoland, like Zululand* was thrown info a state of anarchy. 
To deal with it under tho conditions imposed by Downing Street 
was impossible* The Cape Government finally handed it over to 
Downing Street to deal with directly as it. pleased. In Pondoland, 
where war was averted solely through the generosity and forbear¬ 
ance ofjho Colonial authorities, tlie society was responsible fordoing 
what tfl^could at a critical moment of the negotiations to force 
Downing Street into an unwise interference on tho ground that the 
Colonists were contemplating a barbarous war against the Pondos 
and that it was the duty of the Imperial Government to prevent the 
adoption of so iniquitous bud short-sighted a ]K?licy. Again with 
regard to the Registration Law in the Cape Colony itself the moiety 
made soreness and disunioh between the Colonists and the mother 
country by its effort? to fo^ce the Colonial Office to obtain a royal 
veto of the act. In this instance it was fortunately unsuccessful* but 
here as in Bechuanalaud its action served to accentuate the attitude 
which it has taken and which it endeavours not tdw&ys unsuccess¬ 
fully to force upon the Colonial Office—an attitude defined by one 
of its warm supporters, Sir Charles Warren, in the following short 
and clear form of words* 41 Some may assert/ 1 he has said, ,f that 
the" Imperial and Colonial policy ought to coincide, but this cannot 
be," Now whatever any individual may think of this leading clause 
in the creed pf the South African Committee, it can hardly be 
doubted that a Downing Street* stirred to activity by the pressure 
upon it of such a form of public opinion^ might work more disaster 
to our Colonial Empire in five years than the most apathetic 
Downing Street of the past could have conceived in fifty. It is by 
pn means only in South Africa that the influence of this cry of 
antagonism to our own Colonists is making itself felt. Western 
Australia is evidently about to furnish another example. But let 
South Africa suffice* It is for the present with South Africa that we 
are concerned* As a result of the change in public opinion tho 
Downing Street tendency in South Africa of late years has been to 
assume the responsibilities of direct rulc^ Since Sir^ Hercules 
Robinson wont out to the Gape he has seen tho Imperial Government 
take over the direct rule of Basutoland, Becbuanedand and ZuMand, 
establish a protectorate over Northern Beehuanolond* declare Mata- 
bclelnnd and Mashonaland to he within the sphere of British influ¬ 
ence and enter into engagements virtually protecting Swaziland and 
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Tongaland against foreign invasion. I think that all authorities 
upon Colonial matters will agree that part of this list is good and 
part is bad. I take the whole, however, for the moment only to prove 
the dose connection which exists and fhust exist between the 
reawakened activity of the public mind upon Colonial matters and 
the activity of Downing Street* Downing Street is the fac$ of the 
clock and its actions arc but the mo vcinents of the hand* stirred by 
the machinery, which is the great body of the Ration behind. 

If Downing Street therefore has been shown to make blunders 
equally whether it is giving expression to the will of an indifferent 
or of an active-minded people, and if it be true that it cannot act 
otherwise than in response to the people, has not the time come to 
examine the policy associated with the name of Sir Hercules 
Dobinson in South Africa, and to make up our minds wha4^e think 
of it, and whether we urc prepared to apply at to*other colonies 
besides the one in which it first come to^the open issue of di&cussion ? 
It involves two lending questions. The first Is, Is our Imperial 
l*)Iiey to be friendly or antagonistic to our Colonies? and the second 
is, Where and how can the Imperial Government profitably interfere 
In Colonial development? If the first- question is to be dcoidodin 
the sense of the South African Committee, and we tiro to accept the 
conclusion that Imperial interests arid Colonial interests cannot 
coincide, it is evident that the answer to tho second cue will be 
profoundly modified by that conclusion, and* tlio Imperial Govern* 
ment will not desire to interfere for but against the profitable 
development of the Colonies. If, on the contrary, we accept the Sir 
Hercules liobinaon vieWj and agree that our interests and Colonial 
interests are in all the best senses one, then let us accept it heartily 
in its full iWiceptation* Let there bo no more crying of peace when 
there Is no peace; and do not let. us on each occasion on which 
Imperial and Colonial interests are involved break out into eloquent 
diatribes which have Imperial patrimony in variation r for a key-note. 
If the patrimony be indeed oure in tho sense in yhich the family 
fortune belongs to i parent, all that we want with it is to ki^ep 
enough to dower younger children, and in “thin., when it is justly 
made known, we may confidently reckon upon the support and 
countenance of the older Colonics. They are quite willing to take 
their share of responsibility, < s Great Britain,” says the Cape Argbx 
of the 54th of last month, " is but a small part of the Empire, which 
should he in our minds when we speak of Imperial interests/'* TV 
latest issue of the A^tralminu which has been received in England 
speaks iif the same sense, and if these leading journals represent 
general Colonial opinion it is evident that we shall hifvc to enlarge 
our common conception of Imperialism or be content to returi] after 
all to the views of the Gobden school and sec our Colonic* withdraw 
one after the other from an Empire grown too small for them. 
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It has been the fortune of Sir Hercules Robinson to bring this 
great question within the raugo of practical politics. Hence the 
extraordinary interest which has attached, to his speech at Cape 
Town. In it he first stated distinctly the issue which has arisen 
between the mother country and her ^Colonies. But the speech has 
been by many people misunderstood, and can only he rightly com¬ 
prehended when at is taken in conjauction with the later developments 
of the colony in which it was uttered, I must, therefore, aak 
patience while I summarise once more the portion of South African 
history which has been so often retold. 

The geography of South Africa, too, ie beginning to ho well known 
to us —bo well known that it is hardly necessary to aak any one to 
look at a map in order to remember how the states and colonics and 
foreign^pESf^isionK lie in relation to one another. Capo Colony and 
its dependencies occupy the whoI$ southern point of the continent. 
In the line immediately to the north lying roughly between 33 and 22 
south latitude the coast in held on oil her ei$e by Portuguese or 
Germans, while the interval is filled by the Butch Republics, 
Becbuanalund and the Kalahari desert. When Sir Hercules first 
w*nt out in 1880 it seemed likely that Portugal and Germany 
might stretch out- from their respective coasts and join hands across 
the continent, thus burring any further northern development of tho 
Capo Settlements. Thin aspect of tho situation is important to touch 
because it jlWtrates what are Sir Hercules llobinsorfs views with 
regard to the true function of Imperialism in Colonial development. 
His action in the matter was described in bis speech, ( 'I soon saw 
th&t a forward policy was indispensable, for if we did net advance 
others would, From a very early peri oil of my administration, 
therefore, I cast longing eyes upon the high healthy plateau, which 
as tho gate to the interior of South and Central Africa, scorned to 
me of iofmitefy greater importance than the fever-stricken man¬ 
grove swamps on the Hast coast, or the sandy waterless fringe 
on the West, I accordingly devoted * my best efforts to the 
acquisition of that territory, and the ultimate result has been 
that instead of the*Capo Colony being as it were hide-bound 
and shut in on the north by a foreign power, we have to-day in that 
direction, first, the crown colony of British Beehuan&lond, next, the 
Redman aland protectorate, extending to tho 22nd degree of south 
latitude, and beyond it the exclusive sphere of British influence, extend¬ 
ing to the Zambesi, >J This territory was acquired, it will be remem- 
boned, by peaceful negotiation ill 1884* About a million and a half 
was spent from the Imperial exchequer in necessities of administration 
and development, and the colony costs still from. JEb0,000 to ^70,000 
u year, The money was spent in the largest sense imperially and 
almost entirely in its immediate application for the benefit of tho 
Cape. There was no division of opinion with regard to the desira¬ 
bility of making the acquisition, but Sir Hercules Robinson held the 
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view, that as it liad been made primarily for the purpose of keeping: 
the gate of Central Africa open to the Cape, the Cape was bound in 
honour to a&mune the expense and burden of the new colony as soon 
as possible. His view was, that when the Imperial Government was 
relieved of this charge, it migHconsistently with its own duty to the 
Empire go a step further, and devote the sum granted by the Treasury 
at home, to the object of turning the present protectorate into a crown 
colony, and a* prepare the way for the Capo to come again up behind 
its heels and absorb tho tract, at the proper time, into the administra¬ 
tive system of our South African edioniesj* In all this no be-littling 
of the Empire can ho observed—-only a definite distinction drawn 
between Imperial and local functions of government. Tho Empire 
alone can enlarge its borders and admit new districts to the protec¬ 
tion of its flag* Questions of police and 'administration *ro host 
determined, and the expense of them most rightly borne, by the 
governments in the immediate neighbourhood oi the localities that 
they affect. , 

It was from the Capo that Sir Hercules looked for opposition 
to this view, and from tho Cape that at first it came, Tho Min¬ 
isters of Capo Colony did not want to paddle themselves with tlic 
expense of the new administration. That it fell or did not fall 
within their proper local functions was <A small consequence: it was 
being dono for them free of expense, and they preferred the arrange¬ 
ment. From tho point of view uf the local treasury official it was 
natural that they should. Tho Colonial Office at home shared the 
opinions of Sir Hercules Robinson, but all representations to the 
colony fell an douf cars till hist year, when circumstances conspired 
to chan go the situation. Among these circumstances, the only pno 
that need im>w be noticed is a very important ‘shifting of the 
balance of influences in Colonial public opinion. The political pub¬ 
lic of the Cape is divided into three parties. There is the Afrikander 
Bund* there are the Ministerialists, and the Opposition. The Afri¬ 
kander Bund is not necessarily composed of Dutch people, but it 
represents tho currents of Dut^h sympathy at the Capo* Until quite 
lately it entertained the warmest feelings of brotherhood with the 
Transvaal, during the war it sent substantial help to the Boers,* 
end it held aa a doctrine that the development of Cape Colony was 
to bo looked for through republicanism and ultimate union with the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State. But since the discovery of gold 
and the unprecedented development of Joharmiahorg* the Transvaal, 
lb not what it used to be in the days of adversity. It has become puffed 
up in its «wn conceit. • It rejects tho advice and guidance of its 
brothers in Cape Colony, So bigoted is it in its own opinions, that 
not only does it insist on five years* residence within its frontier 
before it will grant the franchise to miners from the Cape, who are 
practically making all its wealth, but in its official'service it will 
employ only Dutchmen from Holland* A Dutchman from tho Cape 
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—the brother Afrikander who Jot so long has maintained hie fide¬ 
lity to the Dutch centro in South Africa—is supposed to bo tainted 
with English sympathies* and though ho live in the Transvaal for 
cveT, he is for ever incapacitated from taking any share in its adminis- ■ 
tration. Protective duties in the Transvaal are enormous. Monoi>olie6 
of manufacture are granted for almost every article of human use* 
proposals for railway expansion are rejected* and the young republic, 
inflated by its sudden wealth lias* by a policy which seems from the 
point of view of its own advantage suicidal enough* resolutely broken 
all family ties outside its borders. "Under these circumstances the 
Dutch of Cape Colony have been thrown back upon their English 
connections. Instead of looking for development through repub¬ 
licanism, they have been forced to look for development through 
Imperialism. As soon as they sot their fuces in this direction* the 
Imperial Government became worth conciliating. Renewed proposals 
on the part of Sir Hercules Robinson that the Rcehuan aland colony 
should be taken over were considered more favourably. The 
Colonial Prime Minister, Sjr Gordon ftprigg, thought that he might 
venture to propose it with some hope of acceptance, and in October 
last he made u tentative spqpeh at East Loudon with a view' to fool¬ 
ing the pulse of his own public. Immediately the South African 
Committee party in England, true to its profession that Imperial 
and Colonial interests cannot coincide* and ready therefore to believe 
that what Ike Colony desired the Empire should oppose, set itself to 
rouse public opinion, and brought such pressure to bear upon 
Downing' Street that the hands of the clock dew round* and a 
scheme which had been originally urged upon the Colony was 
hastily declared by telegraph to bo outsule the possibility of con¬ 
sideration, Naturally the Colony was indignant* indignant with 
Downing Street vacillation uod indignant with an English public 
which deemed‘it unfit to be trusted with the direction of its own 
simple interests. The slap which republicanism bad received on 
the left chock was now balanced by a bloff to Imperialism upon the 
right. The Colony was still standing stunned and smarting between 
the two when Sir Hoscules made his great speech. 

His part in South Africa has been from first to last that of a peace¬ 
maker. He found the Colony, eight years ago, in a state of almost 
universal war, lie left it with peace on all its borders. He found 
the Dutch and English populations in the sharpest antagonism. He 
left them welded into one people. This is not a figure of speech, for 
it will be remembered that in all the late questions of general policy 
which have.arisen* the Capo Parliament* where tho Dutch party 
numbers thirty-four mid the British party thirty-nine, has passed its 
resolutions without a dissentient vote. It is not therefore surprising 
that in his last utterance in the Colony Sir Hercules should have 
made u supreme effort of conciliation. Hp^to that time his function 
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hfljd been io make peace between dissonant elements of the aamo 
colony, His final task was nothing leas than to reconcile the Colony 
with the Empire, 

Ho endeavoured to explain to his hearers, the colonists, that 
the blow which had been dealt to them did not come from the 
Empire, but from the regrettable meddling 1 of irresponsible and 
ill-informed persons in England, nnf to assure them.that they 
were right to trust* to Imperialism for their future. And then he 
clearly stated his own political creed. Not that of the South African 
Committee, but the exact opposite. He believes—and his object in 
speaking wua evidently to communicate that- faith to his audience 
—that Imperial and Colonial interests are one. Let any fair- 
minded person, with the recollection of the political situation to 
which Sir Hercules Robinson addressed himself in his mind, read 
the speech and see for himself what he finds in it. iJ As Governor 
of a BeU-gOYuming colonySir Hercules Robinson said, ^ I have 
endeavoured to walk within the linos of the constitution; and, 
us her Majesty’s High Commissioner for South Africa, I have, 
whilst striving to act with equal justice and consideration to the 
claims and sensibilities of all classes and races, endeavoured at the 
same timo to establish on a broad and secure basis British authority 
as the paramount power in Souih Africa?” lie then describes that 
forward policy in Rechuanalanel which illustrates his conception of 
the broad and secure basis on which British authority ahoifld rest, and 
continues, ** The true British policy for South Africa seeing 4o mo io 
be what may bo termed Colonialism through Imperialism ; m othijr 
words, colonial expansion ^through imperial aid, the Home Govern¬ 
ment doing what the Colonies cannot do for t^omselves, having 
constitutionally no authority beyond their borders.” After this fol¬ 
lows the statement which raised Audi a storm in England, but which, 
rcsid with the context both of events and words, is surely much to 
the point, to the effect that he saw no permanent place in the future 
of Wouth Africa for direct "Downing Street rule. The Colonists to 
whom be spoke were intimately acquainted with all the facts of Down¬ 
ing Street blunders which I Lave briefly suinJhariscd in the early 
port of this article. They knew that Downing Street does not mean 
anything but English public opinion. They believed, and they had 
good reason for believing, that English public opinion, however 
rowpect worthy iu itself, was not the opinion by which their public 
affairs should be guided; they were all sore at the moment from* 
the lute proof that their destinies as a people were being deter¬ 
mined by*the will of an irresponsible body of ill-informed indi¬ 
viduals six thousand miles away, who could never by anf possibility 
be called on to bear the consequences of their mistaken judgment. 
"Was it not necessary that the man who united in his qwn person the 
double office of their Governor and Imperial High Commissioner 
should say to them, “Bear .with ibis mismanagement for ^he present. 
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There is ao perament place for it m the future of South Africa/* It 
wb hia conviction, hie conviction us an Imperialist, and he expressed 
it, not knowing apparently how different was hie conception of Impe¬ 
rialism from that of some parties at home. That this was bo is shown 
* by the definition ho gives later on of *the attempt to separate Colonial 
and Imperial interests, to disunite the offices of High Commissioner 
and Governor, Qnd to tot hp a dependency in the interior, which 
should be governed directly from Downing Sired and have no poli¬ 
tical relation to the Cape. He does not, regard this kind of thing as 
Imperialism at all, but as idle and useless amateur meddling, Here 
is the paragraph* He has been speaking of Colonialism and Repub¬ 
licanism as the only permanently competing influences in the Cape 
Colony* 11 Whether these will always retain, as at present, their 
separate organisms, or whether one will, like Aaron's rod, absorb the 
other, is a problem’which I mil not attempt to solve j but I venture 
to think that Hritish Colonialism is very hcavilv handicapped in the 
race by the well-meant but mistaken interference of irresponsible tin cl 
ill-in formed p^reons in England, The tendency of such amateur 
meddling, to my mind, is injurious in the lortg Tun to the natives ; 
whilst it makes every resident in the Republics, English us well us 
Dutch, rejoice in their independence and eon verts many a colonist 
from an Imperialist into a iLcpnhlican/* 

The peculiar position of Sir Hercules aa Imperial Commissioner 
and Colonial Governor gave such words coming from him a special 
effect* < They did what he intended that they should do. They 
pacified the colony* They gave also an opportunity to the Home 
Government, which had it heartily seized, the bonds of the Empire 
would have been drawn close, in a manner to defy all Republican 
loosening. Had the Imperial Government said open! 3 1 to the Capo 
Colony, “ Yea, the High Commissioner ia right. Thi& is our con¬ 
ception also of the Imperial function. Wo helkwe with him that 
your interests and ours coincide, and we repudiate the outside med¬ 
dling, which represents only a small portion of the nation’s voice ! '* 
Had it made good ite words by sending kick Sir Hercules with 
Ml powers and assurances of support, how different would cur 
po&ition be at this moment in the eyes of all our Colonics. Eut 
no ! While it listened with one ear to the Capo and murmured 
in response to what it board that Sir Hercules was right, and that 
it bad no desire to alter in any respect hie very successful policy, it 
r turned the other oar to the South African Committee and suggested 
diplomatic compromise of a kind which seems to the ordinary 
mind to presuppose every member of the Committee to b#—-with nil 
respect—a iooL “We can’t exactly change oar policy and smash 
up our Colunitd interests to please you,” so the agreement appears to 
have run, “ but we can do this. Wo will pretend that we don't agree 
with the other party, and we will send another in an instead of Sir 
Hercules J^binson* He shall carry out Hercules Robinson's 
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policy, so the country will not suffer, you will be pleaffcd, and all be 
well I * le it dignified ? 1 Is it worthy of the soul which slum her s 
in that great body, the people, that our Colonial policy should be con¬ 
ducted on such lines as this ? 

And the upshot of it all f ^The upshot of it ell is that wo have 
been made to think, that we have boon made Jo ash ourselves each by 
his own hearth what is our conception of the Empire, and that wo 
are dividing ourselves into Imperialists who include and Centralists 
who exclude Colonial interests from the future scheme of Greater 
Britain. Which of uts is right ft a question to which tho future 
only Can reply. But those of us who include the colonies in our 
scheme of things have little doubt that if the Empire is to take the 
place we hope for, it must cultivate a larger trust both in itself and 
them. Wo venture to think that it should hand over to them 
frankly the management of their own local concerns, and that such 
direction, interference, and assistance ns they receive from London 
slip old be in comieetipn with questions ol essentially Imperial impor¬ 
tance. t 

Shall there, then, be no place for tho public V Shall the man in 
the street just waking to Interest in tb$ colonies have nothing to any 
to them for the future ? By no means. In the first place Imperial 
questions arc precisely thfrae on which* it is worth the while of the 
Leviathan to arouse himsdf. They present bread issues which it is 
possible for him to judge ; they affect him, anti they are his concern* 
In tho second place, there is still another method by which the public 
can take part in building the Colonial Empires* Tho chattered com¬ 
pany, which has done such good service in the past, has good aerVico 
still to do. It combines responsibility with the will and tho energy 
to interfere. If the ftouth African Committee ffoftld form itself Into 


a chartered company for the administration and development of the 
Ifochuanalond Protectorate, the feeling of Cape Colobists towards tho 
conunittco would undergo a rapid change, and Sir Jlercuhs Jtebin- 
eon would probably he one of tho first to back its endeavours. An 
a chartered company there would be no fear of it stirring up war 
with the Transvaal, for it would have to boar the consequences of 
war. As a chartered company it vfould not encourage native 
rebellion, for upon it would fall the responsibility of rostering 
order. It i$ not against the intervention of the public as such, but 
only against irresponsible intervention that Sir Hercules Kobitison, 
and with him our principal colonics, have uttered their protest. 
May we not take it that the facts and the protest point alike to one 
Bolutiont namely, thafr &o long us Downing Street fills the position of 
tho indicator of British public opinion it should tako immediate! 
direction onty of affairs of British public concern. While it remains 
as it is now* responsible for both Imperial and local matters through¬ 
out our dominions, it is unable to attend fitly to either* 
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That out national pastime is horse-racing I think no one will doubt. 
For though the followers of Nimrod continue to flourish, and Wal- 
tonians are "more numerous than ever, yet all manly sports must 
give way to the one I have named. I stall confine what I have 
to say about horse-racing to ftomc *few of the events that have taken 
place within the last, fifty years, which is about the period dur¬ 
ing which wo English have held the first place among the nations 
as breeders of race-horscs. 

Fifty years ago Lord George Ben thick—"the Napoleon of the Turf,' ! 
as he has admiringly been styled—was at the height of his power and 
at his instigation sweeping reforms were mode. He punished delin¬ 
quents for trivial offences with most unrelenting severity, lie also 
framed rules, or was the cause of their being made, for the guidance 
of officials, and when broken he fined the offenders without coin- 
pop otion. Hu was the first who habitually gave high prices for 
yearlings and brood marcs. Before his time brood mares wore 
usually bought for about £200 or £250, whorats through his 
influence the price was quickly raised to £700 or £800 a-piccc. He 
had the largpst breeding establishments in England, at Doncaster 
and Danebury, containing about seventy brood marcs, many of 
which wore' the most costly and best bred animals in exist (nice, 
besides several stallions, Oaraerine he purchased for 1,500 guineas, 
and n yearling, afterwards called Glculivct, lor 1,000 guineas at Wir 
Mark Wood’s sale; Hare Park, Newmarket, He purchase! of Lord 
Jersey Bay Middleton for a stallion, for which he gave £4,000, a 
price never given before for any three-year-old, that had broken 
down, and was not fit for racing- Before his time good-looking 
and well-bred yearlings could have been bought, for £250 or £300 
each, A case m 'point was D’Egville, one of fihe finest horses and 
best bred yearlings iiv England, that was bought as a two-year- 
old for Lord George for £500, since which time the price has boon 
steadily rising in every decade. Moreover, Lord George transformed 
Gqpdwnod from a plating meeting to one of the most aristocratic 
and fashion able of the year, and he ran more horses during the 
four days than perhaps were ever run by any one person before 
or 1 ' since. At his own expense he levelled and widened the course, 
and improved the training ground, and all this after ho left Danebury, 
at which place^he hud expended u small fortune not long bofore, and 
where, as he said, he was " literally walking on gold,” His betting, 
and in fact everything that he did in connection with the turf was 
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done in the same costly and extensive way. These few facts will he 
sufficient to show that Lord George Bentinck inaugurated a new era 
on the turf* That ho did good in eo extensively patronising the 
sport and in spending so much on its surrounding^ no one will 
doubt. TVLon Lord George g^va np racing and betook himself to 
politics Mr. Mostyn purchased his stud, in which undertaking Lord 
Clifdon afterwards joined him, and these two raced with success. 
Those were the day* of heavy betting, Harry Hill and others making 
a £10,000 yearling book on tho Derby, so that one could in those 
days have won a very large stake oJ this race alone. About tho year 
1852 fltud companies began to bo formed for breeding racehorses on 
a large scale, and individuals were actively employed in doing the 
same thing. Itawcliife at York arid Middle Park at Elthum were 
among the most prominent. But before these institutions were formed 
there were in existence many other establishments for the purpose, 
the Queen* a at Hampton Court, Mr, Jacques*, Eustby Abbey, Thcobold 
Park, Willeaden, and ^nany others. But at that time few were a 
success, or thought to bo bo. The Middle Park Stud to the owner 
was a veritable gold mine, and certainly, it was a groat success, 
financially speaking, if in no other way; but. the ItuweU/fo was 
disastrous undertaking for the shareholders, and it ultimately came 
to grief just us Cobh am and other slinfr companies did afterwards. 
There were too many paid officials engaged in it; from this cause 
and ihc want of proper supervision the speculation* was a loss 
to the company, and after years the establishment wa§ broken 
up. About fourteen or fifteen years later, or in 1807, we sec the 
turf in a further stale of trailriti.nn, for large stakes were introduced 
and moro races were run about this period. Of such meetings I \rill 
mention buUtwo, and those briefly. The turf hacf just received large 
accessions of some of the foremost and best men of the day. We 
had then as owners of racehorses, the Dukes of Bcaufbrt, Newcastle, 
and Hamilton, Lord Stamford, and the indomitable Marquis of 
Hastings, Messrs. Saville, €haplin, Sturt (now Lord^ Alingtou), Sira 
Frederick Johnstone mid lla^ley, all of whom knew how and when 
to bet. Lord Stamford lost over J Term it for* tho Derby £76,000, 
and Lord Hastings did the same thing] but on Lecturer for tlicf 
Cc sure witch the latter won £75,00(1, and ho thought but little of 
winning or losing £10,000 on a race. If Lord George Bontindt 
could fairly be called the (i Napoleon of tho Turf” in 1830, Lord 
Hastings was deservedly entitled to the appellation in I8d7, for be, 
tad Ho superior in the magnitude and valute of his stud or the price 
he gave foe yearlings. Tie paid Mr. Padwick £11,000 for Kangaroo. 
His throe two-year-olds—Lady Elizabeth, See Saw, and the Ear I— 
wore perhaps at one time equal to, if not better than, Sir Joseph 
Hawley *s trio—Blue Gown, Hosicrucian, and Green Sleeves. Good- 
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wood wagthen at the height of its 'prosperity with its thirty-six races 
and thirty-five starters in a race. The Duke of Beaufort, always 
one of the best supporters of tho turf, had nineteen starters in one 
year at Goodwood and won four races, which included both the Oup, 
the Stakes, and tho Three Hundred* £5ov* Stakes won with Vaubem 
The Marquis of Hastings won tho Lavant and the rich Post 
Sweepstakes of throe bundled sovereigns each with Jnea. These 
Btakes were run for at the Pi bury und Stoekbridge Meetings. His 
lordship's lucky star was iu the ascendant, and tho racing had never 
been so good before* In the thifty-three races that were run for his 
horse started thirty-four times, winning ten races of the value of 
<£7,200* Whether we look at hia gigantic betting transaction or 
the number and value of his horses and tho stakes they won, it 
cannot be denied that tho Marquis of Hastings was then the firsd, 
man upon the turf- I may now allude to yearlings and the price 
they then fetched. At J fiddle Park about 1867, or soon after, 
yearlings fetched extraordinary prices, as much as 1,500 guineas 
and 2,400 guineas were + givcn, and out of a lot. one year the 
average price wue 5U0 guineas, or 20,000 guineas for the forty, 
ftuck prices no one thought .would bo exceeded, or even ever reached 
again. But prices have still gone up, and brood marcs have increased 
in value as much ns the yearlings, and, in fact, every sort of race¬ 
horse has augmented iu value in like proportion, till now over 
guineas are* given lor- a brood man', and over 4,000 guineas for a 
yearling. Stallions have fetched 16,000 guineas, 20,000 guineas 
have bcun offered and rcEuRed for a horse in {.raining, and 5,000 
guineas wo* a sum not sufficiently attractive to secure a yearling 
th$t was offered for sale by private contract this year- 

To show still more clearly the enhanced value of thorough-brtd 
stock, I may record tho prices of some yearlings which were sold in 
the July Meeting (at Newmarket) this year; forty-seven of these 
yearlings made no less a sum than £60,410 ; this most extra ordinary 
average being over £1,280 each* Not* one fetched less than 600 
guineas, whilst other# made 3,000 guinea a each. Considering that 
this is nearly the fit'st great yearling snlo of the year, and that 
'large prices will surely be realised ;it tho later sales, the wealth we 
possess in thoroughbred yearlings alone is very great. Approxi- 
Imitely we may estimate it at £800,000, or more than three-quarters 
of a million sterling a year, if tho yearlings are all only put at 400 
^guineas each, which, after what has been shown of tho price others 
have fetched, and when 'the enormous value is considered of 'those 
belonging to the Dukes of Portland and Westminster, *and many 
other gentlemen, who breed the best yearlings for racing purposes, 
cannot be considered an extravagant price for each of the two 

thousand bred* Indeed, I think it is an under-estimate rather (ban 
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one of exaggerated value. But these facte and figures gigantic and 
surprising as they arc, dwindle into utter insignificance when com- 
paired with the value of Hermit. This wonderful and lucky horse 
stands alone as a race-horse and stallion/for Hermit has won in 
stakes and bets for hie fortunate owner, Mr. Chaplin, somewhere about 
£15(1,000, and has since earned at the stud at least as minimi more, 
and may still further augment this almost incrediblo sum. Again„ 
Donovan, uf> to tflo preset time, has won in stokes more than any 
other hoTse ever did, and may and most likely will add many more 
thousands to his record. He has already secured £39,362, and may 
yet even surpass the mighty deeds of Hermit at the stud, as {jo has 
triumphed over his performances on the race-course, Ayrshire, 
another lucky lu^rse, has won tor the sumo ducal owner nearly as 
much as Donovan himself, having secured in stakes alone over 
£36,1)60 up to the present date, and may, like Min, yet increaso 
largely this magnificent, sum before his racing career is terminated, 
and afterwards bo at ±hc stud us great, a success us either of the two 
extraordinary horses I have just mentioned, Those few cases, to 
which many others may bo added, will show' us the present value of 
our race-horses, and how greatly it exceeds the worth of thost^of 
any other age or country. 

It is, of course, impossible to make these calculations, with mathe¬ 
matical accuracy * but undoubtedly they are sufficiently correct for 
my purpose, and certainly within the range *not only of probability, 
hut of the actual truth. Still more startling I think wdll he mv 
opinion that wo have not reached the culminating point of the value 
of bloodstock in the United Kingdom, which opinion assuredly may 
bo looked upon a& something more than a mere assumption. . The 
many greiA stakes that arc given to be run for arc increasing in 
dumber and value oreiy year, and an long ns this tendency obtain*, 
an long will nnr blood-stock become more and 4 more valuable. 
Foreign buyers, also, null bo stimulated by the increased value of 
the races that arc run fdr abroad to give highor t prices for blood¬ 
stock of every description than they have ever given before« Tho 
Argentine Republic is now following in the footsteps of Franco and 
other nations, in giving high prices for horses and large stakes to to 
run for, and many of our horses in training have lately been sent to 
Buenos Ayres. To mention hut one instance of this, £4,000 Was 
recently given for Bismarck for this purpose. Again, as a racing 
country Uruguay has been infected with tho spirit of rivalry', aipl 
has emulated the deeds of her neighbour on the opposite ride of the 
River PlUtu. For wc hear that the Government of Monte Video 
proposes next summer to give nearly £3,000 to a handicap. In other 
words, foreign race-meetings arc steadily increasing in number and 
tho prices arc steadily growing in value. These causes iucrease tho 
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value of rape-horaes, and as the best race-horses are still to bo found 
in the United Kingdom* we may expect in, the near future a far 
larger increase in the value of our best stock than the home demand 
alone could be expected t6 bring about, 

“It was," writes a quirting contemporary, likely to be well informed, 
“ decided iu 18ST. wlien tits I’reuch Government plated the ! pari-mutuels 5 
under slats control, that 2 per cent, of ull money a collected by this eyatem on 
suburban racecourses should bo appropriated for ^rtuin cWiUbfo purposes to 
be Kpecilied fr^m timo to time by tho authorities. We now learn that the 
Minister of the Interior intends to devote two-thiixls of tho pmceods of the tax 
colb-oted nt LongcliELJupa, Autmiil, utid Vincennes in 18S7 ami lust year to tho 
Municipal Outdoor Rolief Fund, which by this mean* will be enriched to tho 
extent of illIt*, 000, That amount ion da to nhow how much the 1 piri-mntuel 1 
i?.ystem la appreciated by our neighbours across iho ChunnoI T for to obtain this 
sum no less than £2,700,000 nuir>t hare changed hands ill twenty months on 
three race-coni *&s alouo, exclusive of book maters' truubadious and purato 
tefcs. t!> 

Surely here is an inexhaustible jwmrco of wealth, which should 
attract the atication of all racing men, hut more particularly of tho 
Icsseoti of race-courses, mid those that have the supreme command in 
tlifcir management, This source of wealth might be applied for tho 
benefit of racing or for the improvement of the social and moral con¬ 
dition of the community. Itosidcn the good which in other ways Is 
done by such a system of wagering: here is £12,000 ridded to the 
funds lor the p increase oi aperl, by augmenting the number and value 
of tho stakes to be run for. What, one may usk opportunely, would 
be the amount such a system would cam in this country Y And 
tlip immense amount of good that may bo done with the proceeds, if 
applied partly to ehurStable purposes and partly for the improve¬ 
ment of racing, enlarging the stakes and increasing their 
number, should not bo ignored. Who, after such a revelation, can 
deny that tho b^^oding of race-horses is financially it national ail van¬ 
tage to this country, and ought to be encouraged as much as the 
improvement and increase of our different breeds o£ cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, that wc annually export at fabulous prices ? Foreigners, 
who have for many y^ara pawl purchased of us, at first sparingly, 
h*vc of late increased the number they have bought, and have given 
large hums for both mares and stallions, as well as for horses in 
training and yearling-?. The sale of our blood-stock for exportation 
to tho four quarters of the globe Is steadily increasing, and a con¬ 
siderable advance in prices has recently taken place, Aa much as 
dTl0,000 has lately been given for an untried stallion 4 to go to 
France, yet some years ago, within our recollection, tho then Lord 
Chesterfield sqH to the foreigners Priam, one of the best horses we 
had in Engkni iu his (lay, utter ho had beon at the stud long enough 
to get Crucifix, for, as it wan then termed, the extraordinary prion 
of 3,000 guineas* Yet Priam, like Glencoe and other good stallions 
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that were sold to foreigners, nerer sired any horses at their new 
homes. as good as we have got, I know we have, during those. last 
five and twenty years, seen a few good horses from abroad, such as 
IfiUe dc l'Air in 18G4 ; also Gladiutenr in tho following year, 
Kisber from Austria in 1870^ and Iroquois in 1881, tho American 
bred horse, wore winners of our groat thrfio-year-old races. But 
these are exceptions which prove the rale that wo sell but few horses 
to our own in juryr In Now Zealand alone there are nedVly us many 
well-bred mares kept for breeding purposes as wc have here, and 
these marcs have all boon exerted from this country, or afcock-brod 
from stallions and mares that we once possessed ; and New Zealand 
is still purchasing largely from us. Vet this is but one outlet which 
wc have for our surplus stock. Look ufc France and GermanVj by 
far out best customers, and twenty other foreign countries to which 
wc arc continually sending hor^ts, and some idea may bo formed of 
the number and the value of our blood-stock that we are annually 
exporting. „ 

The advisability of our parting with no^mnny of our host-bred stock 
is questioned by some and deprecated by olkcra; but I cannot see 
wherein the evil exists. If wc can breed a Yearling for £550 or 
£300 that the foreigners will, and often do, give ns a couple or 
three thousand pounds for, we ought i*ot on commercial principles 
to refuse such a lucrative mode of barter. The most regrettable 
feature in our breeding is that the numbers*>f our blnod-t-tock Lave 
not multiplied this last twenty years in tho ratio that ope might 
have expected, knowing the benefits that have accrued to' those ■em¬ 
ploy ed in this branch of industry, as I well do. T have in a forider 
work shown! the necessity of breeding from iho best stock, both.sire 
and dam, ujgii know f of no reason why eucli an excellent rule riioidd 
be departed from. That there is plenty of room for more breeding 
establishments, both large and small, admits of no doubt, and that 
wo have plenty of hist-mlu avtillable &toek that could be used for 
the purpose is equally contain. The time for commencing such an 
undertaking is ike present moment.. Owing to the agricultural 
depression of la to years and the low price <4 cereals, much arable 
land has been turned into permanent pasture for feeding purposed, 
arid foT growing green crops for soiling this arable land may be hired 
for a “ song/’ Provender was never nmre easi r to purchase than »t 
the present moment, and money is abundant and cheap, High, 
perhaps tho highest prices that were ever given for bloodstock mav 
bo obtained now, and these prices are sure to increase. All this 
points to#nc grout and*most desirable end, the advantage we should 
gain by increasing tho number of our brood mjues twofold, that our 
yearlings and mec-herscs may be augmented in the same ratio. Of 
Rtallione we have already enough for double tho quantity of mares 
we possess. And thoro are hundreds, or, perhaps, thousands of 
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maiden thorough-bred mareSj still in the prime of life, now running 
in JItmeom cabs in the metropolis, or drawing other vehicles in the 
provinces, which could be bought cheaply, as well as those that are 
now ridden elb hacks or u^ed for hunters, Many of Buch.inares may 
have been sold when yearlings as too small to breed from or not 
fast enough for racing, T mid may have grown in after life and become 
line animals; they may also bs well-bred and valuable for breeding. 
After Deception hud won the Oaks that ingenious' and indefatigable 
worker. Lord George Bentinck, traced her faster from the hand* of 
the breeder, Mr. Sadler, till he foftnd her running in a butcher's cart 
in London, and bought her for a moderate sum, and placed her m 
his own stud. It is not tho most expensive mares that are the best 
for breeding purposes. The dams of Melbourne, Hero, and Crucifix 
did not cost £100 together, the two latter having their respective 
treasures then at the Jr side, and many others as good may at times 
now be bought equally cheaply. I sec nothing in tin; nature of tho 
work these animals have been" accustomed to that would render them 

w 

unlit for stud purposes, or less valuable as brood marcs than others 
that have not been so treated. Of course, all such animals would 
nit be eligible for breeding purposes, but there ore many that would 
be as good, and perhaps better, than some that arc now at the stud 
paying their way. I contend that it would not bo a difficult matter, 
in about a couple of years, to double the number of our breeding 
mares, and sp in a few pears to double the number of our thorough¬ 
bred stock of every description, thus increasing our national income 
by £800,000 for yearlings alone, and perhaps double us much or 
more for other descriptions of horses, or a total gain of £2,400,000 
a-yeor* In 1809, or twenty years ago, Ve possessed over three 
thousand marcs, fcutfl tho like number ill 1877, and iu 1$84 we had 
only 205 meres more, and probably at the time of writing wo 
have not many* in excess of this number, Our breeders have not 
kept pace with the times in supplying our own wants, or the in¬ 
creasing requirements of foreigners. We know how sparingly tho 
foreigners bought of us till about 1H67, and tho Middle Park salo 
of yearlings, in or uWut that year, was the first occasion on which 
h remember seeing them assembled in large numbers, ond making 
purchases on any considerable scale. Since then their attendance 
lias been more constant, and their purchases much more numerous 
and of greater value* In 1876 us far as I huvo been ublo to ascer¬ 
tain wo exported, in, round number*, 250 horses of all descriptions, 
n larger number tJum was ever before sent abroad in a single year* 
Since then tho foreigner* have considerably 1 augmented their pur¬ 
chases ; but. there is no account kept of the number sold that I 
am aware of, except in the Stud-book, which, however accurate it 
may be, as far aa it goes, U in this particular far from being compre- 
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hensiva or complete. Indeed it catmot be other wine than imperfect* 
however carefully it may have been put together, for hundreds of 
horses arc sold privately. This book states that in 1881-4 we exported 
no lees than 550 stallions and about 1*000 mares, or about 400 
niuros and stallions a-year* be^ng 150 in. excess of those shipped 
in 1870* and this number must bo considerably below the average so 
d] ohed of. Other statistics may here be given,, by way of compar¬ 
ing the number of horses that were running in 1874 with*those that 
were running in 1887. At the former period there were* of all ages* 
1,005; in the latter* 2,007* or an increase of 42 in thirtocn years* ft 
little over 3 &-year. It is mere than probable that the number we 
have exported for yeuTe past has been very much under-rated. It 
may* however, be said that if wc bred twice the usual number of 
lficoliorsea in England* the market would be glutted* which would 
tend to bring down prices; but of this, at present* I-have no four, 
for the reasons I have already put forth. For not only is racing 
supported by royalty qpd the most aristocratic members of society, 
which makes it popular* but also, the turf is continually being en¬ 
riched by the accession of merchant princes* and the heads of the most 
influential banking and commercial houses and wealthy traders c£ 
all aorta* to whom money is of no object* who once thought to be 
known, us a racing man. meant rum to their commercial respectability 
and credif. Such, an idea no longer exists* and bo it comes about 
that many of this class are now on joying ike sport iu owners of 
largo and expensive studs* Whereas but u few years ago, or$y a fow 
wealthy or speculative home pure ha sera could bo found lo give ft 
thousand guineas for a yearling or a brood maie* there are now fifty 
or a hundred*, and as many foreigners that would give double the 
price ; and these prices* high as they arc* will probably increase still 
more rapidly in the years to come. Therefore by all means let 
ue* as fur m practicable* make use of the advantages wo possess, 
and utilise stock that at the present time is rendered* compara¬ 
tively speaking* useless through our neglect in not turning it to 
account. This ie the* moat pleasant part of the subject on which 
I intended to write—the use c$ r racing and the benefit the country 
derives through this invaluable institution—a fact that I think: 
is clearly established* though it has boon but briefly described 
in this article* in which space is wanting to elucidate its many 
intrinsic advantages to the community. Lot ue hope these remarks 
will stimulate others to join in a productive enterprise in wkich_ 
we so greatly excel all other nations upon earth. To the suit¬ 
ability c& the climate,* perhaps, more than either the breed of 
our horses, or the way in which they are managed** we arc in¬ 
debted for the advantage we possess over other and less favoured 
nations as breeders of horses of eveiy description. Hut tho cause 
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from which we derive our advanttig-cB in breeding ia not el subject 
hers to be discussed, To know that it exists la sufficient, and that 
it is a fact must bo manifest to the most casual observer, There¬ 
fore the more horses we*breed, and the more we sell, the better it 
is for the individual breeder and ^ar a tbtj largo section of the 
community* * 

There is, too, another and most important branch of industry, a 
great and almost incalculable source of wealth, *that is closely con¬ 
nected with the sport of kings* This, I may aay, is the improvement 
of our riding-horses and otheru of various descriptions used for 
driving in all sorts of vehicles, both heavy and light, which, but for 
the improvement in crossing with our race-horsey would kavo 
rcniuined as clumsy and useless as they were fifty or a hundred years 
ago, and which, without further and continual interbreeding with 
the racc-harse, would soon degenerate and return to their original 
state, and be of no greater advantage to us than they were to the 
ancients themselves. 

From tho facts and figures adduced in relation to our national 
pastime, its immense superiority over all other out-door oinuae- 
xaenta is obvious, and its usefulness as well as the pleasure it 
aSorda to thou Hands and tens of thousands of her Majesty's peace- 
loving subjects can scarcely, I think, be denied. In the preceding 
pages there is nothing but what is of a cheering nature and is of 
good hope to all. But I might go further and say that korsernciug 
should not only be vigorously supported by all interested parties, but 
that every Englishman who has the power, should assist in a work 
that helps to sustain so many thousands of tlio poorer class that 
otherwise would be driven from their native country in search of a 
livelihood. Ilcfe Comes in the political part of tho question, and it 
is one well worthy the study of those who have t.o look after ibe wel¬ 
fare* the wants, and the necessities of this great nation, of which 
as Englishmen we are proud to say that wc form part. 

With these few concluding remarks mb to the first part of my 
essay, I may now proceed to consider the second, which is an unen¬ 
viable task, though cue of the greatest importance. For who that 
‘has eyes doeg not sec and ’deplore the many evils which debase and 
degrade this innocent amusement P , 

^ I shall now proceed to lay before tho reader a few of the abuses 
that are a standing disgrace to ns as supporters of our national 
pastime. But do not lot me be understood to say, that I think 
racing-men as a bodv are worse than others following a different 
profession or occupation, for I have beforft expressed ay opinion 
that this it not the case, and in these words r—'"I think it is 
not too much to say that the worst practices on the turf are 
outdone daily in other occupations. We have dishonest bankers. 
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stockbrokers, solicitors, and tradesman, whose culpability will out¬ 
vie any charge ever whispered against the owner, of: a raoe-horae, or 
bis trainer or jockey/* Still the-fact remains that we do allow abuses 
to go unchecked that may easily he remedied, or the mischief they 
create eo restrained as to be no further a cause of disgust to the 
honourable portion of the community. To take one small fact: Is it 
not most regrettable that our race-horace are in many and most 
places galloped often er and more often tried on a Sunday than on 
any other day of the week, to su^t the convenience and depraved 
taste of owners ? There con be no doubt that the majority of trainers 
would willingly give up a practice as distasteful to themselves as it 
is at variance with the dictates of reason, and against the inclination 
of every moral man. It is a practice countenanced in no other 
business, trade, or profession: then why should it any longer be 
tolerated, approved, or looked on with indifference in this P Who but 
careless or thoughtless owners would insist on keeping every man and 
boy in the employ of their trainers, at work perhaps harder op that 
day than on any other of the six in which we arc commanded to work ? 
Surely the finer foolings of some of the more sensitive members of th^ 
Jockey Club may prompt them to assist in doing away with such 
a practice. If nowhere else, the ruling powers have authority to 
prevent fl^cb unseemly exhibitions at Newmarket. This done* other 
trainers would gladly follow such a commendable example, and 
the scandal be removed from a largo body of deserving men. 

To explain and elucidate other evila complained of and partly 
redressed, it will be necessary to go back some years to the time af 
the introduction of lists, and show the unfair way they were worked 
by the list-keepers. This is of national importiiTvcc. About the 
^ this sort of belting had risen to such a height that it 

became absolutely necessary for the well-being of sqpiety to abate 
the evil or suppress it altogether. There was betting under the 
Reformers 1 Tree in Hyde Park, when Mr. Russell, after receiv¬ 
ing thousands of pounds of the public s money, levanted, as did 
many others before Mm and* as numbers have done since, Such 
men regularly attended at various places in* the metropolis, and J 
accommodated their legions of friendly victims to any amount. 
There was scarcely a public-house that had not ils list on every race 
of any importance exposed to view, fur the purpose of Inducing th& 
public to bet. Even little boys took their shilling or half-a-crown, 
and Invested them on something they fancied or heard the people 
aay in the phraseology of the ring, “was n good thing/* Not, 
only was this bo at licensed houses, but many list-keepers had. 
officeB for the purpose, and received daily hundreds of letters from 
the country, eon taming money for investment cn different races 
about to take place* Though this may be known to some it is now 
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to others, * Bad imoeBflary to mention, b& well to show the extent of 
its r fAmifiofli ioma us the mount of mischief it created among the 
poorer classes of society* Davis, the £evmthan, kept a Hat at a 
litfcJe putJic-hou&s leading out of the Strand, which draw crowds 
so great that the traffic was impeded and the nuisance complained of. 
H you* can’t win you can’t lose is a principle recognised in "betting, 
and a fair mj e, Many of these 15 at-kecpers, however exposed the names 
of every horse that hud boon entered in any racA thodgh many of 
them had long before been dead or struck out, and as they knew this 
the price against such horses was always a tempting one (about 200 
to 1), which tempted most of the ignorant hackers, and often 
indeed little boys, to invest on such unirnEils without a possibility 
of winning* This was neilhcr moro nor less than an atrocious 
robbery committed wilfully. When this fact became generally known, 
an Act of Parliament was soon passed to do away with the lists alto¬ 
gether, though not till many of these despcrsidoes had made large 
fortunes hy ruining their silly dupes, Now this law is contravened 
and the enactment openly broken, ami tlie legal authorities insolently 
defied on every race-course in England throughout the year; where 
attractive lists of various colours and m hirgo writing and hold 
figures are exhibited, and list-keepers of the very lowest order 
may be seen plying their trade with imp unity. 

There is no denying this fact or the illegality of the practice. On 
future orunts there i% hut little nr no betting hy the reputable 
book-makers, except on the St, Legor* But T allude more particu¬ 
larly to handicaps, and on those book-makers have no book till the 
declaration of the weights. But not so the list and list-keeper 
for I read in pjjbJic sporting papers-ihiik_hcfore e\cn the entries 
were made or published for the groat autumn hundiCSj^T"to be xtnf 
for at Newmarket, ^tho lists have restricted their prices to 25 
to 1 about two horses (named) *’ And again, "the Kst-koepevs 
have also (naming the horse) at a comparative!)' short price, and 
another at 17 4o 1," What can mere* clearly prove my conten¬ 
tion respecting the keepers of lists and ready-monoy betting, which 
is hut a list in another way, than the above statement publicly 
made ? To give some idea of the extiuordinary wealth of men in 
thu, occupation and the way they obtain if, 1 may mention that 
£40,000 to Mr. Bowes, the owner of Daniel O’Honrke, in 
one bet* when that horse won the Derby, Whilst at dinner the 
■ evening after the race, Mr. Bowes expressed some anxiety as to 
whether Davie would be able to meet bis engagement, for he knew 
of others to whom he had lost largely, and in fact DaVis woe said 
to have been " hard hit.” Mr. C. C, Greville being one of the guests 
at the table that evening and hearing the conversation, mentioned 
the circumstance to Davie the next morning on the course, who im- 
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mediately wrote Mr. Bowes a clique for the amount and {fare it to 
him, THs w&ith was made, and taps of tJiouRajidff of poundrf more, 
by smalt suini/recfliyed at the list m shillings ..Arid haj&crownii by 
it carpeutAr-^Jbr this was once the daily occupation of Davis, 
the greatest bettor ever known. Through B the supmenoss of the 
police and tha indefatigable energy of thousands of ruffians, £he list 
evil exists ua # I hav$ shown to-duy, though worked in another shape, 
and probably carried to aT greater extent than ever was known be¬ 
fore; for there is scarcely a village, hamlet, or town throughout 
England where there are not men that gain a living by ruthlessly 
robbing their neighbours and friends by list keeping. 

What is 10 plainly seen and well known to every one but the 
police, is to thorn, it seems, a profound secret, and the illegal and 
destructive practice is allowed to remain unchecked. Wc have, indeed, 
occasional raids on clubs, alias public-houses, in London and other 
large towns for illegal betting and gambling, which always end in a 
victory for the authorities, and rightly ao too. Yet in the country, 
where far too much of it may he aeon, there is no notice taken of its 
illegality. Surely if such commendable vigilance on the part of thf 
police authorities has been exercised in a few instances in larger 
towns with so much discretion and success for the suppression of an 
acknowledged, wide-spread, and growing evil, there can be no 


possible reason for not using the same powerful means for suppress¬ 
ing as effectively the intolerable nuisance in tray end every other 
part of the country. This is surely another of the abnW that so 
many regret, and would gladly sec stopped, both in houses and on 
the course, by the restraining hand of the law. Surely if it was 
found necessary to be at the trouble and expense?of passing an Act 
of Parliament for the repression of crime or any objectionable 
practice, the enactments should be impartially and rigorously 
executed by those whose duty it is to enforce them, else what was the 
good of formulating laws t^at were not intended to be, or are never, 
put in force? This 34our enfeebled position, and it is pitiable to 
behold; for we make laws which we allow others to break at pleasure 
to the shame of our rulers and the inconvenience of us all, Bftt with-» 


out a public prosecutor, who is to take the initiative in abating the 
nuisance ? The police do not care to interfere or cent end with the hydra v 
headed monster, at any rate In the provinces. And so it continues, and 
ao it will, till there is Introduced some mechanical means, such as other 
nations have wisely adopted, that can bo used by all, and which will ’ 
supplant tfce present evil system of wagering, and place it on a firm 
and durable foundation. This done, and farewell to th^ occupation 
of betting men. ■' The gate-money meetings, which have been 
developed within the last fifty years, have completely revolutionized 
racing. The first of them that I remember seeing was at the Hip- 
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podreme, Bays water, m 1838. Since then others have sprung np, 
and are fi-ouftshing in abundance, to the detriment of Home and the 
total extinction of a few.of the oldest and pleasantest meetings in 
fho kingdom. Financially these were unable to cope with their new 
and more powerful rivals, Yet racing- has not decreased, but has 
considerably increased, for as many as six or seven meetings now 
take place every year in places whore formerly but one was bold, and 
in others where none existed before j San down, Kempton, and Alex¬ 
andra Park are coses in point, t and of tho like there are many 
others, The result has boon to increase the stakes in value and 
number considerably, till £1,000 to be run for now is thought no 
more of than was a £100 a few years before the introduction of gate- 
money meetings. Yet there were more horses found running for 
the smaller prizes than are now seen at the post to compete for the 
larger. This retrograde movement is accounted for by the greater 
number of races now run than in past days, and by the fact that 
there are not many more horses to run for than, as has been already 
shown. Stakes have gone on increasing in value till they have 
reached the unprecedented sum of £11,000. Yet but few horses 
wore found to contend for "this rnnount and bettor animals have 
been often seen running for the old-fashioned Queen's Plate, over 
two miles of ground, of the value of 100 guineae. Even tho Eclipse 
Stokes this year of £10,000 could not Induce more than six runners 
to go to tho post, whereas a few years ago over fbfty-three and 
forty-four horses might have been seen running for a stake not 
a fourth of its value. These gate-money meetings, however, are 
productive of sport, and the popularity of the amusement may be 
inferred from the ’lumberg who attend for tho sake of seeing tho 
races only. Though none of these meetings am vie in number of 
visitors with the old-fashioned gatherings, such us Ascot, Epsom, and 
Doncaster, that still retain their ancient character. To keep witlim 
the law it was at first deemed necessary to head the card* or list of 
the races by themotice, “Ho illegal betting will bo allowed on the 
course; ” though no attempt was made to enforce this order or to 
.assist the law-officers in the execution of their duty, or to pro¬ 
tect honest sight-seers from robberies of the most scandalous 
bind. But even that warning is not thought necessary any 
longer, and its abandonment has so far emboldened the ruffian, 
that on most Taeo-conreca, even those enclosed, may bo seen list- 
'keepors in abundance, and even cord-sharpers, plying tboir 
iniquitous gomes in eight of hundreds and thousands of visitors, 
without fear of the police or the interfereuce of the authorities that 
control them, 1 may advisedly go further, and say without fear of 
contradiction that these men on some race-courses actually pay for 
their standing- This is mostly done when the lessee or owner lets 
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the- ground lor the erection of bOoth% gud standings for shows and 
other amusement^ to a person for a roand. mm, who' sub-lets them, 
as this practice saves owners the trouble of ooHeotmg the amounts 
themselves in muul portions. Here the authorities actually pooler a 
right on li^t’keepeia knowingly to pursue an unlawfulund detestable 
trade. It Is time such a practice was dene away with. Whatever 
difficnltiaar-HauTBly not insuperable—there may he in capturing these 
men on open oour sea, there can he none whatever in enclosed meet¬ 
ings, where it would be impossible for them to escape, il only a desire 
was shown to do away with such-like practices by punishing these 
lawless offenders ; then the nuisance would he abated. To all intents 
and purposes owners of race-horses are the pillars and mnin support 
of racing, and to these must we look for a continuance of the sport 
in its present flourishing state, though some people think and act 
differently. To establish these large stakes I suppose it was at first 
thought necessary to induce the generous breeder to enter his foals 
or yearlings, and to, run the risk ot losing a subscription of u 
few sovereigns by including in the condition of the race that the 
breeder of the winner should receive £500 out of tko stake, and 
the second and third £300 and £20.0 respectively; and in boibc 
cases such Bums are given to the nominator of the winner, though 
ho hue neither bred him or any othe* horse. But this no longer 
remains a necessity, even if it ever was desirable, and it should form 
no part of the condition in future races, ki fact a rule should be 
passed to abolish such ail anomaly. Such sums may with advantage 
be added to those already given to the owners of the second and 
third horses, for this would bo sure to increase the number * of 
alters in most cases, ihe very thing which is wanted. Breeders 
who can and do breed yearlings that fetch id fhe public market 
b00 or 1*000 guineas each, or even 2,000, are in no need of other „ 
encouragements to continue breeding in order To enable them 
to invest a few sovereigns for entrance to such races, which 
after all the purchaser ^mostly pays, the yearlings being bought 
with their engagements. Therefore breeders are in no need 
of assistance from tho funds of a plethoric club for doing 
nothing. As I have said, such sums should go to help tho earn¬ 
ings of tho second and third horses, and if need be £109 may 
be given to the owner of tho fourth horse in these largo 
stakes. This would indeed be supporting tho true pillars of the 
turf, and not the men who derive their benefit from racing in other 
ways* Breeders betides give no stakes to be run for—do not 
in any TPay conkibute'a penny to the funds of the meeting. Then 
what possible reason can be assigned for the practise of reward¬ 
ing a nominator or breeder of a winner of a certain"race or races 
out of the funds of tho said meeting P But if some of these de- 
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scrying breeder* would likq * memento to remhd them and jfuturo 
*g*s that tWjfdld breed such-and-*ii& voluble horses, and wer© 
tbe first num^d^eoid to do this, that, or the other great thins con¬ 
nected with tbs turf, then I say in all Such valuable races let it bo a 
condition that the breeder should bo printed a gold medal, 

- Jid letgthe second anfl third respectively receive one cl less value 
out of ’the funds of the moving, just qs breeders or oxhiMtore of 
prue-taking t&tilc, sheep, and swine at the Jteyal Agricultural and 
othar shows receive an acknowledgment f5r their honourable labour 
m producing tho beat animals <of any sort. J n 1$?^ or now 

ten years ago, I first advocated tho prohibition of SatoidaVs and 
Monday b racing m those words in The Racehorw m TraMm. “ I 
would have the racing at all meetings confined to four days in the 
weok leaving tho Mondays ter tho settling at TattersalTs and tbe 
Saturdays for tho yearlings sales," Again, "even at headquarters, 
our days a neck should satisfy tho most ardent sportsman, Xf the 
time did not permit all the race* to ho run of! it would be bettor to 
have eight annual meeting* instead of qcvtrn, concluding the racing 
floaeon at headquarters as now with the Houghton Meeting,” These, 
^th several other suggestions I advocated at the time, have at last 
been carried into effect in exactly the way I proposed. For, says Mr, 
ow thcr, on the part ol the stewards of the Jockey Club,“ If we agree 
to do away with Monday^ racing w e rimll propose an additional meet¬ 
ing should be held m Jitnc or July,” thus leaving the fixtures for tho 
Houghton Meeting unaltered, I may further obaorve that though 
tte Saturauy’a racing was after my proposal to do away with it soon 
&bdi*hsd at Newmarket by the wisdom and influence of Lord John 
Mannera^escept in the Houghton Meeting, and even that ha* long 
fiuwo boon a thing of the post,-it will not be till 1890 tfcai we shall 
reap the full benefit of repealing Monday's racing at Newmarket, 
and by that tune I hope the Jockey Club will extend tho usefulness 
of such an excellent rule by applying it to all race-meeting* in the 
Kingdom where the rule* and enactments vf the Jockey Club are in 
force* Monday's racing on Hank Holidays wjould of course be an 
exception, Saturday'^ racing near iU metropolis and ether large 
towns may in somo cases be excusable for the pleasure it affords 
hose who can see them on no other day; in other cases I hope 

^turdays racmg after January, 1890, will, like Monday**, bo no 
longer m existence. 7 

The euggeatioufe I Lave named I hope will receive the atten- 
tv* 1 j au ^ or ^io& before the puhlication of the revised code. 

. r? t ^ LLS shall meritoriously have* 11 won golden opinions 

j ^ People ” for our hen oat endeavour* 'to benefit tho 
osetYUig, afld ter upholding the honour and welfare, 04 well m 
extending the usefulness and pleasure of Our National Pastime, 

TFiluam Hat, 
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April 26thr —Owing to tile swollen condition of the rivei^ instead 
of starting at midnight as advertised* our Danube steamer did not 
get under weigh* till nearly seven o'clock and continued steadily 
ploughing up stream all day under a heavy downpour of rein. At 
this time of year the hanks of tho^ave are very monotonous from an 
artistic point of view. Here and there the water has risen to the 
edges of tho forests, from whose thickets big grey-homed cattle peer 
curiously, and now and again a clearing and a swamped hut show 
where the charcoal-burners wort, but most of tho landscape is flat, 
dreary, and unintere&ting. The food on board is bad and dear, and 
every device of ingenuity is put into force against the traveller, even 
to a charge of ten kr^uzcis ostia for mustard. All the officers dined 
on deck in the smoking-room, which iaiho only spot reserved from 
the third-class passenger^ who, regar Hess of the rain, were sprawling 
about m every direction from bfc m to a stem. Most of these w«e 
peasants and navvies accompanied by their families, made up of 
children and dogs. The little puppies nestled comfortably to sleep 
on the chests of their snoring masters, and the children were all 
eutii% ’when awake, and slumbering when not feeding. It was wet 
and slippery above and hot and stuffy below, with no books or good 
company on board, no the lirst day dragged very wearily through lid 
bedtime. There are no separate cobins, but a common saloon lifted 
np with rows of bunks which art by no moans inviting. 

27th, —Wo had to anchor nil night at Zup&nfi bn account of the 
furious hail and rain which hid the banks from view. All the # 
canvas was tom to shreds, and some of the plato^inse broken by 
this small artillery* At live o'clock wo got under steam again, and 
with the weather still raw, cold, and showery, passed through the 
Iron Gates* The flooded state of the river almost hid the famous 
rooks, but the scenery for the first time wa* striking as we picked 
our way in and out of tho channels of this dangerous passage* On 
rising I missed a packet of tobacco, and insinuated to the steward 
that one of my fellow-passongers had stolen it in the night. Ho 
sorrowfully assented and bought me another. Later on my own 
turned, up, but the incident showed the opinion which experience 
has taught the waiters of their first-class travellers. At eleven wo 
urrived*at Brod; Bosnian Bred on the left bank, and Slavonian 
Brod an the right, connected by a flue bridge pawed with wood 
rafters, which ore the home of countless pigeons* Hall-an-hour’s 
walk brought my servant and myself to the ** Hotel of the Austrian 
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Empire/* a y ery third-rato inn, but the bestj apparently, in Bro<L 
Here werfc *c,tqt> wandering G^rpaan artiste preparing to give an 
evening performance. and A chatty commercial traveller. After 
mnrn sort of a lunch I dispatched Heinrich to try and buy a cart 
and pair of ponies, to the undisguised disgust of the landlord, who 
evidently considered aj! such transactions should have been earned 
out through him. Having prophesied the cufire impossibility of 
getting such things a* a travelling waggon and pair in tfoa haphazard 
manner we were trying, he fcpcnt the afternoon in sardonic enjoys 
ment of my servant's grief as I rejected several sorry teams brought 
up for inspection. Half an hour sufficed to see the town of Bred, 
which consists of one long street, and aa the rain continued cea&c- 
lovdy, I could only amuso myself with watching the preparations 
for the night's entertainment. A temporary platform was erected 
orf two bcer-harrok, and flanked by a barrel-organ, and Jbuoh a 
ludicrous air of deepest melancholy pervaded the faces of the 
wretched artists, two quite yefang fellows and £irl& of the some age, 
the stage, and the whole surroundings, that it was difficult to keep 
back w hat would have been rather cruel mirth. 

f Thfd night Heinrich returned triumphantly with ihe news that 
ho had secured a hue cart and iho two fastest ponies in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. He vias accompanied by the on nor, o truculent-looking 
Mohamedan, who bore out 1m statements with many appeals to 
Heaven, lly the light, of a couple of tallow candles, which^wore 
incontinently oxtingui&hcd every moment by the rain, I examined 
the turn-out—-a little pou&ant-cart, und email twelve-hand ponies, in 
wretchedly poor condition but apparently hound—and then made 
my oiler of two hundred guilders. Of course it was rejected with 
scorn, and equally, cf course, after an hour or two's discession over 
plum brandy with Heinrich, it was accepted. Meanwhile the per¬ 
formance commenced in the Hotel to in audience of bovon people, 
including myself, hut later on the whole official world of Brod, with 
their wives and daughter*, trooped in, rntiicly tunounding my 
table. A military officer stepped up to rue 11 ilk u flourishing salute, 
and announced himtcli, us Captain fro-and-So of such a regiment. I 
replied by giving him my own name, and hoping 1 was not in the 
way. Not at all; and in a minute or two we were all discwing 
fiysh glares of beer, the company being much amused at the idea of 
my going to Scrajcvo by road when there was a railway handy. 

^SM*—Having given orders to fitart at five, wo discovered at tihe 
last moment that we were supposed to procure a certificate of owner¬ 
ship and good health for the horses. The veterinary Burgeon, or the 
gentleman who called himself suck* &as of late habit^ and did not 
appear till nine o'clock, and by ten wo bad not succeeded in fulfilling 
the necessary formalities beyond obtaining a declaration to the effect 
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that one of our pair was nine yoars old hml the mare thirteen. As 
their respective ages were five and jwrreiiifcia d^d not inspire me with 
confidence, Aud i declared that unless wo had the paper* delivered 
in a quarter of an hour I should take all risks and go without them. 
Whereupon wa received two certificates, marked four kreuzcrs each, 
for which, however, we had to pay nearly fit® flotins*—a palpable 
extortion, at I guessed at the time and discovered afterwards. 

Having well greased the wheels and stowed a load of lay on the 
seats, we whipped up the rats of ponies, and started at a slinging 
trot, which was kept up all the w£y to Derwent, which we reached 
about half-past twelve* As we left Brod the weather cleared, and 
the drive led us throilgh pretty lanes, with young woods and flower¬ 
ing fields on either side. Being Sunday, all the peasants were 
dressed in their best, and amusing themselves with games and very 
open flirtation. Although they hud not yet qu^te discarded winter 
costumes for the gayer summer attire,, both women and men were 
picturesque enough* §>t>mc of the groups of long-haired youths, with 
their sweethearts, would have made wonderful sketches ; and when 
a dozen or flo were playing round games on the grass, it was hard 
not to stop and join in, bo thorough was their enjoyment, It was 
rather difficult, to distinguish ths sexes from ei little distance, as the 
men wear long skirts and looe^ hair, and the girls 1 petticoats only 
roach the knee. As a rale, however, the men arc shod and the 
women bare-legged* They arc very handsome in those jwte, much 
letter looking than wo met in any other district, mostly fair-eom- 
pluxioned, with regular features and good figures, All ‘along the 
rood were families of pigs, who are heirs to the Emperor ’b highway 
in Bosnia, and who arc only kept out of private properties by enor¬ 
mous wattlfcfences, and hy decorating them with triangular spiked 
collars. In the copses and fields, however, they grub away con¬ 
tentedly at every turn, with thut pleasing air of earnestness in the 
occupation of fattening themselves for our benefit which is so admir¬ 
able a limit in porcine character. The honours of the way are divided 
with the pigs hy the Bosnian cattle, with grown-up, mature faces 
and diminutive bodies not larger than a donkey f a— comical minia¬ 
tures of even our own little Highland bretyh * 

Derwent is a flourishing town which offers the unique spectacle 
of a church and two mosques, all within a radius of a hundred yards. 
Moslems and Christ! euis live in entire good fellowship in Bodnia, 
and all my inquiries failed to establish the existence of any trace of 
fanaticism from one end of the province to another* A full aiuT 
vigorous ehor&L service was going on in the church, aa we passed, 
and the streets were gay fce a flower-show with the jwhite-coated 
peasantry, this prevailing Alour being relieved hy the most brilliant 
head dresses, broideries, sashes, and stockings* After an hour qt 
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two's halt to replace a cast Whew we went on over biU and dale till 
five o'clock, when wesighted the tTkrma, &qud descended rapidly into 
the volley, wtero we put up at a wayside inn kept by German*. As 
we drove up a picnic party from Doboj were just departing to escape 
a thunderstorm which seemed to borrowing, and wo aeon had the 
premises to ourselves.* They consisted m a low-roofed* mud-floored 
room, 'with u cloy stove mrthc comer, and a wooden bench for 
ftooommodtffion. It was lit by two windows a fo*t square, in one of 
which the family cat persisted in taking up her position/ Beyond 
some watery wine mid eggs there was not much to ho had, and the 
principal amusement consisted in the vagaries of an extremely 
drunken individual, who loudly proclaimed that he was & serf, and 
that nothing would prevent him from living and dying & serf. It 
appeared that ho was the mainstay o£ the establishment, which gave 
him a credit of twenty pounds for drink. When called upon to pay 
he would slaughter a *heop or two and settle. Another character 
was the stable-boy, with a teamlese happy fpcc and vacuous smile. 
His countenance was innocent of hair, and ho looked about seven- 
teen* In reality he was forty*fivo years old, and had once boon a 
rich man, till he went into partnership with a rogue who swindled 
him out of &H he possessed. It did not seem to have affected hie 
temper* however* in the least. dust opposite a house was being built, 
and we were informed in confidence with much respect that it was to 
coat an vxt^avjigant svm—In fact, that before it was finished there 
would not be much left of eighty pounds. About ten o J dock I had 
had enough of the society of the patriotic drunkard and the groom, 
and was shown the room-—dhe only other one in the inn. I had 
hardly undressed, however, before permission 'nos asked for the 
** Jfrfcu Mutter ”"ttf sleep in the same apartment, and it ended by the 
lady and her two oldest sons ulso coming in, which rendered it insuf * 
for&bly dose and stuffy. 

29/A.—We left about eight, and went straight through Doboj 
without stopping. The town is well built on a rising eminence, 
crowned with a hue old mined Turkish castle, * The cottages, instead 
of being thatched, arc roofed with black shingle; and this, with their 
^whitewashed walla, gives the whole u queer piebald appearance. In 
the plain below ja company of Austrian regulars were mancouvring as 
wo passed, and we heard that two companies are in permanent garri¬ 
son there, After Doboj tho road mug on a dead level till the Users, 
is reached. The river was still high with melted snows, but clear as 
crystal, like all tho Bosnian waters. The bank3 were lined with tiny 
mills as large as bathing-machines, through vrtiich the torreat tumbles 
in foaming prismatic cascades. Where the road crosses the U&ora 
the wenery begins for iho first time to fjbow nagged and varied, the 
crags ruing high, bore, and bold in some places, and in others the 
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wild forest reachingdown to to iipi.Qf to rivet, & little farther 
on we.com®to. toTdaanjska, a tributary streamlet, arid hy the rowf- 
side we stepped to buy bread and opplesWik cottage which looked 
40 clean and ti4j that I decided to come bade .and spend the night 
there, and made arrangements accordingly. We were now some ten 
jnilaa oS. th* direct Sarajevo road, and the way to Tesanj led us up 
and down ever a succession of hills and through a few pieces of 
lovely aoeneiy; many of the shady lanes, thick copses, and stretches 
of meadow reminding one irresistibly of England, The bard and 
insect life waa abundant, and in five minutes I noted the following 
by eight and ear: Eaven, jackdaw, magpie, jay,cuckoo, nightingale, 
lark, goldfinch, chaffinch, green linnet, ycllowhammer, whitethroat, 
chiJT-rohaf?, shrike, whoatear, stone-chat, and whin-chat* Tho tat 
family wer« remarkable by their absence. All the familiar butterflies 
were fluttering round, together with a few varieties*not found on 
our island, and the number of magnificent “purple emperors," 
lazily sailing among the oat^tops Eind" swooping over the hedges, 
would have made an English entomologist's mouth water. The 
nearer we drew ta Tceanj the prettier'the way, and no descrip- 
tion would do fair justice to it. A little before noon we descended 
the last bill, and a turn in tho road brought us suddenly upon our 
goal, which is entirely hidden from the* traveller a view in a nest of 
wooded hills, till he is within a mile of tho first cottages, Most of 
the inhabitants are Moslems, and did not appear very friendly us we 
asked cur way to some house of refreshment* At the “ Hotel 
Plorian " I found a loquacious host, who informed mo that Tcsanj 
was the quietest town in Bosnia, but that tho people were very 
" fanatical/^ In answer to el query of how or why ho thought so, he 
replied thai they ate little meat and touched flo'beer or wine—a 
somewhat new view of “ fanaticism/ 5 After some beer and bread and 
cheese I set out to inspect the grand old Turkish fortress which domi- 
nates Hot only Tesunj but all the country for many a mile. The rock on 
which it ia built ia very steep, and. the climb no easy task* Half an 
hour's scramble up its-fucs, however, brought me through the postom- 
gate* The whole building is m ruins, and tens#itod only by jackdaws 
and lizard*, but the walla are covered with ivy, clematis, and honey-* 
ruckles, and half tho turf is violets and primroses, Just as I was 
about to leave a streaming, breathless individual appeared, and 
remarked that it was hot, On my assenting and preparing to pass 
on, he volunteered the statement that ho was a police-officer, and 
would like to see my passport, I produced it, but os he was paih " 
fully endeavouring to write my name down as “Mr, Salisbury," I 
relieved him by inscribing myself in bis pocket-book- This was not 
enough, hoover, and to pass had to go to the. Hauptomanu* Later 
on I hod to follow to the Prefecture, and was introduced to a fussy 
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and ferocious officer ■ in jock-boola, w ho. r demanded in a voice of 
thunder by^bat! &uthority I entered Tesanj, It was hard to 
rest fa in. l oho t * mirth at the ridiculous airs of the creature but be 
grew very angry at not creating tbs impression be intended, and 
proceeded to read me a lecture on th£ impropriety of my behaviour 
in not f at once reporting my arrival to him—a stop which I ought to 
have taken at every police elation on my past route, and which he 
advised me not to omit in the future. ^ On my mildly remarking 
that, according to hia own regulations, strangers were only bound to 
report themselves if they stayed* twenty-four hours in any place, be 
grew very apoplectic again, and repeated hia solemn counsel with 
a tone of command. Whereupon 1 retorted that I should take cure 
to report myself to the Governor at Serajevo, coupling his own name 
with mine, and that I insisted on leaving forthwith. Reluctantly bo 
let me go, after wasting half an hour, and the circumstance is only 
worthy of note as being the only instance of any difficulty what¬ 
soever with the authorities, by whom I was elsewhere treated with 
the utmost courtesy and civility. On leaving inhospitable but 
beautiful Tesanj behind I elected to walk, as the* jolting of the cart 
had become insufferable. ,For a few hours, or for a day or two 
even, it is bearable, but, from that time Heinrich was left in undis¬ 
puted possession of the ponies, and my own foot carried me from 
Testraj to Cettenje* A little before sunset we reached our cottage 
on the Tesonjaka, which was kept by a young couple, who have a 
neat kitihen-garden behind their premises. 

The public room for coffee making and drinking opened on to the 
high road, and a liiiput bedroom (about 10 feet by 8) on to the hack 
garden. A kitchen was somehow' squeezed in between the two. As 
I was to have the bedroom the owners were to sleep inrthe garden. 
Whilst dinner was being prepared I sat on the bench outside Its tuning 
to a competition of nightingales from the opposite wood, which abso¬ 
lutely made the air vibrate with melody, a distant accompaniment of 
pigeons and cuckoos mingling with the murmur of the Teeanjaka at 
my feet. Owing to some difficulty with the ■ potatoes, dinner was 
late, but at length the fatted hen (from which I was informed five 
’eggs'hod been just taken!) was served np at about nine o*clook- 
Whilst waiting I had scraps of talk with customers and passera-by, 
one of whom was a fine old “Turk," reputed to bo the richest man 
in those parts. The information was given me by a young fellow 
who rode up on a pony with ll gun slung over his shoulders. As a 
proof of what he advanced he declared that the old gentleman did 
not know 41 within eight hundred n how ithany pigs he possessed. 
Thu youth himself had been out fox shooting, as it' was dose time 
for all feather. Late in the evening the owner of the house came in 
from the fields. Both he and his wife wore, on anxious, worried 
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look, and confessed that they found life was not much of a joy. My 
friend the Tesanj policeman persistently refused to grant them a 
licence to Hell sprite or tobacco, and the profits from eggs, milk, 
and fruit were very small. There was nb reason givdn for this 
refusal, nor' did the young couple seem to bear any malice for it, 
though it had at first seemed hard, Now *their whole ayn add 
object was to scrape together the eefen florins which bod to be 
paid punctually evEry quaver m rent. It was not a high* rental, but 
they declared that it was all they could do sometimes to meet the 
call. Their house belonged to £ “ Turk ” or Hokamodan Slav. 
Since the Austrian occupation the Turks havo withdrawn as much as 
possible from trade, except a few in the large towns, but they still 
keep considerable possessions in kouso and landed property. Many 
Moslems came into the coffee-room during the evening, and talked 
and joked with their Christian neighbours in moat perfect amity* 

A physical peculiarity at this place was the prevalence of goitres 
which I noticed nowhare else except round Tesanj* Out of six men 
we met on the road four were goitrous, o^d one out of every three or 
four who came to the cottage for refreshment was similarly affected. 

30fA—Next morning, an we had a lpng day before us, we rose 
early and were on the move at five. Our bill amounted to two 
florins for ourselves and horses, so I presented the lady with a ten- 
gulden note, tagging her to keep the rest to pay her rent- Ilor 
astonishment and delight were boundless. At seven we struck the 
highroad again, and joined the Eosna, which ran along wit^i us, and 
cheered the landscape with its foaming, noisy flood. We entered 
Maglaj ("the cloudy”) about an hour before noon, find stopped for 
iunch and repairs to the ponies. Here I had the company qf several, 
officers of the regiment stationod there and of thc*police, who showed 
themselves very friendly in contrast to the bombastic taro of the clay _ 
before, The military shoeing smith was sent for attend to our 
horses, and a smart young sergeant accompinicd me down to the spot 
where the Maglaj monument stand*. It is easy tojtaturc the fear¬ 
ful scene—the torriblo position of the Austrian troopers, fording a 
swift river half a mile wide, and exposed, both front and rear, to a 
hail of shell and shot at a range of three hundred yards. The rnonu* 
ment is simple, with a short inscription only—“ To the memory of the 
eighth squadron of the 7th Hussars who fell in the massacre mi 
Maglaj on the 3rd of August, 1878, this stone is erected by their com¬ 
rades.” My sergeant was chatty and well informed. He had not 
been long in garrison there, and disliked the place and the duty. He 
detested *the ** Turks,** but preferred them nevertheless to the 
Serbs/ 1 and pointed out nil the best houses in Maglaj vis belonging 
to one family of Turks, who, ha said, were rich men simply because 
they never spend any money. 
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The town is now divided into Sew and Old Maglaj, the now half 
bc?ing laid nut in, regular Austrian style, consisting of military 
quarters for officers and men, witb concomitant hospitals, pleasure- 
gardenn, hotels, &c, Oil Magla], on the other side of the river, U 
one of the most picturesque and. beautiful places it has ever been my 
fortune to see* Attempt at description, however, would only end in 
entire defeat and disappointments One must see the splendid ruined 
castle, the rushing river under the old bridge, the old* town strag¬ 
gling up the mountain aide lost^in its gardens, and asserting itself 
hero and there with a slender minaret and burnished dome, the 
whole against a background of succeeding chains of hills green with 
groat forests aneflr and fading into misty grey and blue in the 
distance, before any idea can bo formed of the picture. Ah booh as 
we left Hiigltij behind the road grew' wilder and wilder on to 
Zepsheh, through which we passed, despite the blandishments of the 
innkeepers, and entered a rgcky gorge wooded with Insurious old 
trees, through which the Bosna dashes in a thousand cataracts over 
and between great black and green boulders of basalt and serpentine 
in magnificent style, I had Intended to push as far as Yranduk 
that day, hut when we reached the “Turkish/* Khan of Kolubinje 
Heinrich declared the ponies wore tired, and so we put up. TYe 
had done ficmc eighty odd kilometres, and it was a relief to get one's 
boots oh and paddle in one of the ice-cold streamlets which were 
trickling aldng the roadside in every direction. The preparation of 
dinner, a» jasual, took some time, aud it was nearly nine before I was 
ahpwn to an upper room and served, with a repast which would have 
sufficed for half-a-dozen ogres. As soon as it was over I turned in, 
to he wakened at jntervals with the (to me) familiar cry of the 
Muezzin. This rather roused my curiosity, as I had eeen'no Mosque 
anywhere near^but next morning the riddle was explained* The 
building opposite my sleeping apartment was used half as a stable 
and half for purposes of prayer. My ponies were bedded down 
below, and the faithful went through their devotions above. As 
the whole colony consisted of about twenty people, the accommodation 
was doubtless sufficient. 

Jlfay Isf.-—Contrary to forebodings born of experience in Turkish 
khans, I had a clean and cool night's rest, and amused myself and 
snj r host, w hile the cart was being got ready for Heinrich, by flitting 
on a mil and sketching my last evening's lodging, starting off again 
after six. If possible, the road was prettier than the day before 
and more deserted* Between Kolubinje and Yranduk we only met one 
peasant. Yranduk itself in perched on the top of a crag, anU ifl only 
approachable by a rough path fit only for a chamois* The rood 
passes under the village through a tunnel—-called, of course, the 
H Franz Jbeef ” Tunnel. Nobody took any notice of our passage, and 
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we found no chance of the breakfast we had expected, A njile of two 
farther wo came to a c&f£, but were told the master was asleep, 
Heinrich, in desperation, went up-stairs to see, and found him in the 
society of two Moslem ladies, who fled s^nedlmg away. Being Tory 
sulky at the intrusion, he professed to have no bread, milk, or any¬ 
thing else, end stoutly refused to try and get 5ny, so we were^forced 
to go on, heartily anathematizing him an we went. It was some time 
before wo reached ‘the Be^t i( mehana/* and hero again the master 
was away, and his Moslem wife refused to show herself or to give 
voice or answer. At length a peodbit came up and offered to fetch 
the man, which he did by standing still and yelling for five minutes 
or sa A venerable old gentleman with a ploughahare then came up 
from his work in the fields, and in a very abort lime produced all 
sorts of good things in lordly dishes—Bweet yellow maize bread, 
poached eggs, cream cheeso, and a huge bowl o£ fresh milk. As I 
did not want to go beyond Zenitsa that evening, we did full justice 
to breakfast, after whijffi I took a swim* in the Bosnia and a doze on 
the grass, storting again on our way soon after noon, after paying 
sixty kreuzefs to the “ Turk** for our entertainment. We reached 
Zenitsa early, and after wandering all over the town at lust succeeded 
with difficulty in procuring a room and stabling at the Hotel Orient., 
near the railway station. ■ 

2nd .—If ext day I wont to the Central Convict Prison for all Bosnia, 
which has lately been established at Zenitsa. ^he Director, M. Emil 
Tuuffor, received me with the greatest courtesy, and positivelj'.insiatad, 
w ith justifiable pride, in showing me every inch of his domain. He 
had been sent by the Austrian Government on a tour of inspection to 
all the prisons of other countries, and had come back firmly convinced 
of the superiority of the Irish convict system. Ihiviug had n per¬ 
fectly free hand, ho had constructed his own after our model, and * 
referred, with much pleasure to his visit to the sifter island, his 
experiences of Mount joy, Dusk, and Spike Island, and his recollec¬ 
tions of Captain Barlow,*who had acted as ciceipnc. As far us 
possible he had reproduced aH he had seen, with some (rifling modifi¬ 
cations, and had christened the various div interns after their Irish 
prototypes. A small book might easily De written on the three or 
four hours spent in the company of this energetic official and his 
prisoners. One of his first cares was and is for their spiritual weh 
fare.. On taking the work in hand ho discovered that more than 
eighty per cent, of his charges had no ideas of God or of an after-^ 
life. Out of one hatch of two hundred and twenty-five &oi-dt#anl 
Moslems,*thirty*mino wbre passably informed on their own religion, 
one hundred and thirty-four had only the vaguest notions of any 
faith, and fifty-two wore in absolute ignorance. Of these latter, 
though, thirty were Taigains or gipsies. Now they all receive reli- 
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gious instruction, and Greek Orthodox, Catholic and Moslem pried® 
hand in weekly reporta on the character and behaviour of their 
respective flock j. One of these reports, written in Bosnian, in a fair 
hand and with admirable clearness, was shown me as the work of the 
Moslem Imam, himself a prisoner jn the comparative liberty of 
** Lusk/' who had Irornt the Bosnian language and caligraphy in 
four months. Later on we (Same across him, in one of the ceils with 
a fellow-prisoner, He almost shed tears 4 of joy fit beifig addressed 
in Turkish, for though half the population is called “Turkish/* this 
man was the only one I found able to speak that tongue, A further 
fellow-feeling was engendered by his seeing a curtain-ring from the 
Kaaha—-the gift of an old Hftdgi-^-on my finger, a fellow to which, 
being u. ITadgi himself, he also wore. His note-book—kept half in 
Turkish and half in Arabic—^was quite a curiosity. His first inter¬ 
view with the mau in whose cell wo found him was reported as 
follows:—“Without faith and ignorant of prayer/* The next 
entry the man had made some progress and expressed a wish to 
learn more, and the third he bad been so far moved to repentance as 
to confess his crime with all its attendant circumstances. And so 
the entries went on for each of his dock. It was with mutual TCgret 
that we parted imd I left the worthy man to his ministrations. 

All the prisoner* in " Lusk” were engaged in active work and looked 
contented and almost too happy. They enter after serving half their 
time meritoriously, and on completing another Fourth in " Lusk 1 * 
are allowed to return home under police surveillance till the expira¬ 
tion of their terms, or their lives, us the case may bo. Before reaching 
JAsk, however, the discipline is very strict, not o word, being spoken 
by the miserable wretches from year’s end to year's end. At the 
time of my visit there were six hundred and fifty in mates, but the 
prison will hold twice that number. The cost of the whole, including 
the price of the 1 land, which was bought from some hundred different 
email proprietors, was 567,965 florins. The premises include 
417,000 square metres, devoted to agriculture, where the convicts 
learn and practise sowing, ploughing, + und reaping; 40,000 square 
metres of orchard, 20,000 of vineyard, and 96,000 of vegetable 
garden* Beside* these resources, which arc expected some day to 
produce a considerable revenue, there arc extensive workshops for 
the manufacture of all sorts of iron and wooden industrial imple¬ 
ments, for rope-twisting, hootmaking, and tailoring. A heavy,con¬ 
tract has just been entered into with the Tobacco Bcgie for a supply 
of rope and twine. There are also large depots of timber, rough and 
sawn. jSome of the cleverer workmen were engaged in turning out 
ornamental ebjecls, salad-spoon*, portrait-frames, wateh-stands, &c. 
Besides buying seme of these as souvenirs, I entirely refitted the 
cart with harnesn, and Heinrich with boots, all the work of the eon- 
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victs, There is n neat hospital wh*rc the patients seemed well looked 
after, but the majority were hopeless cases of lung disease.* There is 
also a photographic studio for the purposo of noting the prisoners. 
The kitchens and wash-houses arc models and the food excellent, so 
much eo that by repented tastings I entirely spoilt my appetite for 
lunch. And the final pride of the place i^its ice-house and fire 
brigade, the latter of which has already done good service* in the 
town. * > * 

With this most inadequate account, of a most in teres ting morning 
it is time to pass on. It was tfirwe o’clock before wc loft Zonilsa, 
and going through Yanitsa kept along the beautiful banks of tfie 
Susavfi, up to Bukaovae, whore wc put up at a little German inn of 
patriarchul exterior, whose proprietor was loud in his lamentations 
over the departure of the troops, who, bad payors as they were, never- 
thclcBS brought hiui a certain amount of custom. After dinner the 
father, daughter, and eldest boy took tLoir fiddles and treated us to 
u garden concert, at \vho?e coucIuhou h engaged the youth at chess, 
much to his delights Having proved himself too doughty for all 
Buk&ovac, his principal occupation now consisted in working out the 
problems in the illustrated papers—an exorcise in which he declared 
he never failed. 

flrA—Next morning we wore up at five, and having ]>aul two 
florins and a quarter for our total bill, started for Sarajevo, sixty-five 
kilometres, Beyond the few' minutes ncee^ary to purchase some 
fresh bread wc did not stop at Kisseljak, whore there are baths and 
mineral springs, producing water win eh could compare favourably 
with any of the letter known brands. Owing to all sorts of restric¬ 


tions however, the bottled Kisseljak has not yet penetrated farther 
abroad thay Semjcvo, where its consumption *0 utuveisai, ul 
sixpences, flude About half-twist two wo reached a tempting spot 
by a stream, where we rested awhile, and ha both ponies were suitor- 
iug from lam pas I lanced them—-a proceeding much resented by the 
mare, who scampered away up the hilt-side. Tu an hour or ^o, how¬ 
ever, *ho came back* and having discarded wheels since Totaltj 
T mounted again to make a projwrlv dignified ,entry into the capital 
of Bosnia. - • 


Altogether I stayed five clays at Sarajevo, being indebted for most 
of the pleasant recollections 1 carried away to our genial Consul, M(. 
Freeman, whose house is the rendezvous of all the best pari of society 
of all nations. A thorough sportsman and good judge ol u horse, In 1 
has already succeeded in engrafting some English healthy taster, * 
and tenui^ and polo promise to become national sports in the capital 
The former game was especially popular, but the devices of polo 
were mostly absent at the time cf my passage, anti no game could he 
made up. It was, nevertheless, played last year with meritorious 
VOL. XLVI. Jf,S, f f « 
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ardour. Mr. Frcemirn’e fishing-book would bo a revelation to most 
British anglers, and I hope I am not indiscreet in quoting days of 
*' seventy grayling,” “u dozen trout weighing 40 lbs./ J **one trout 
221 lbs.” and many " Danube salmon ” averaging from 15 lbs. to ■ 
1H lbs., but running over 30 lbs. These trout have almost exactly 
the appearance of thtifr English brethren, whom they so much out¬ 
weigh, being perhaps a shade darker on the hack, but otherwise appa¬ 
rently of pforisely the same race. Though not strictly within the 
Bcopo of this paper, T may be allowed to arid my own experience a 
fortnight later on in Montenegro, with a young ash-trec for a rod, 
string for a line, and some of Mr. Freeman's flies, in full support of 
the freedom and courage with which the Balkan trout do battle with 
the fisherman* The only ™1 1 could get in BomjWo was (tarried 
away by a big fish in the Nurenta directly I began to spin a spoon, 
and it was no* till J left Bosnia that I had an opportunity to try 
again. From Mr, Freeman's business-like rccoi’ds, however, it is 
certain that Bosnia and Herzegovina arc destined to become a para¬ 
dise for the lovers of the rod and reel when once the wand of Cook 
and Son shall have been .spread over the land, 

i The general impression left by Serajevo is a mixed one. There has 
boon an enormous influx of capital, both governmental and private, 
much of which has been carelessly squandered and lout, The result 
is that only the inure solid enterprises and substantial capitalists re¬ 
main. Following the Occupation, a horde of Herman Jews swooped 
down on Sarajevo, believing they hud found a. new El IioTad.ii* Two- 
third* of these have failed. The survivors have profited by their 
ruined companions, and have concentrated almost the whole trade in 
their own bauds* T3ie first question which naturally rifles to the lipa 
is whether tho cGuMiy has profited or not by the change, ft is 
difficult to answer, because the country is made up of so many diffe¬ 
rent interests.. * On the whole, and taken as far as it is possible to 
do eo as a whole, one may bo allowed to doubt if it has. The relief 
from the military exemption tax, which the Christians used to pa}' 
on every male, from tho day of his birth, is sertuinly enormous to 
that portion of the population, but on the other hand the drain of 
the conscription is very heavy, and it is carried, out, I was told, 
more thoroughly and more rigorously hero than in any part of the 
monarchy., Qn parade the Botmiani* make good soldiers, but there is 
an undeniable want of confidence between officers and men, and the 
former have been beard to confess that in action they would have 
more to four from the bullets of their own regiments than from those 
in front. Nor is this altogether to bo wondered at* if £he harsh 
treatment U which the Bosnian recruit is subjected bo taken into 
consideration* The Austrian private receives no very gentle atten¬ 
tion from his superiors, but I regret to say I l^avc Been the Bosuiuti 
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much moro roughly handled. The pfttienoc with whkji the kick 
from the coriH>raTis boot or the Btroko of the whip h homo i& belied 
by tho covert indignation of the eye* and tho silence only veils an 
indignation stored up ' against the hour when it can break out—not 
only in words. * 

The present army of occupation is about 8^000 strong. The life 
■led by the officers, especially on &om tf of the out-stations, is a very 
hard one, afid euitidos urg pEiinfully frequent amongst the subalterns, 
who either cannot face the utter dreariness of their existence, or 
else by some trifling slip, generally connected with monoy^ have laid 
themselves open to the terrible disgraces with which the army code 
visits such delinquencies. One gentleman informed me that within 
the circle of his own personal acquaintances he had known eighteen 
suicides recently. Probably one of the obscure causes which con¬ 
tributes to this fatality is tho severity ef the-rules*as to marriage. 
No Austrian officer is permit ted by % r emulations to take a wife without 
de]H)&itLU£ a sum, extravagantly largo in proportion to his pay, in 
the hands of tho iHfnto, which pays a moderate interest cm it. 8uek 
moneys may he much bettor invested, but if the bachelor eon templates 
matrimony, he must sacrifice all profit and withdraw liis capital frdln 
tlie letter investment to place it in the State coffers. Commercially 
and industrially, there does not sccmtctbe much difference between 
Austrian Bosnia and Turkish Bosnia of old. Official reports natu¬ 
rally show grout improvements, but many private re^ torches failed 
to confirm the fact. Perhaps when, the railway it; f ini shed between 
Ostrorutx ami Muriur, thus connecting the interior with Mctkuvitz 
on ihe Adriatic, a change may come. The railway will then run 
Iruiu 1'ofllh to Itrod, ho Sarajevo, to Mostai', and so to tho bgu, thruugh 
the longth*aud breadth of tho ktecupied provinces, which will be put 
in direct cominunit ution wilh Hungary and the Danube. At present, . 
however, it is not so much want of communication as .Austrian 
jealousy and exclusivei]can which parulysce trade* Their commer¬ 
cial treaties* are bo protective us virtually to exclude all forrign 
goods. With the orto exception of English sowing-cotton, it is hard 
to find an article of outride manufacture in £tiv town of Bosnia or 
Herzegovina. The largest company at Scrujovo is the Bosnian 
Ge»elIsehuft F half tho shares of whicb are Government property. 
Nevertheless it in not a success. For sumo years, it worked manga¬ 
nese mines at a lo&&, and now is principally engaged on chronic 
mines near Yescko, the only ones in Europe since those in Greece, 
were closed. All the remaining enormous mineral wealth of the 
provincei ift allowed "to lie fallow from a fear of rivalry with 
Austria's own us yet only partially-developed mines. * 

Tho general appearance of Serajevo is flourishing, and building is 
going on in all directions. Its site in the Mijalska valloy, sur- 
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rounded by snow-capped inomitaifts, and watered witli countless 
little streams, Is naturally vary beautiful, and the town itself, with 
its gleaming dome* and minarets, ha^ often been called the Damascus 
of the West,, And it doeS bear some alight resemblance, though the 
plain through which one tutors is not po pretty as the Merj, nor arc 
its river^ equal to the Masada—the Abana and Phnrpar of story. 
A b soon as one enters all the illusion, dig appears, for instead of the 
gorgeously picturesque crowds of El Sham, the ptttiplo uf Scrajovo 
are singularly badly and unbecomingly dressed. Nothing more 
ungraceful can well be imagined than a woman w>tli a short jacket 
and heavy pair of baggy trousers, causing her to waddle atrociously 
and killing any natural charms *dio may posses, wliilsf enhancing 
all defects* The younger unmarried Moslem women are not very 
particular with their veils, and on St. George’s Day I witnessed a 
very curious spectacle-—unique, I believe, in Mussulman practice. 
All the maidens who wore in want, of husbands adjoined to a 
plateau high up on the mountain side, and remained there on 
approval from ton in the morning till seven at night* singing, play¬ 
ing and dancing with uncovered faces, smd in free intercourse with 
th'e men. The amalgamation of the Turkish and Christian customs 
is perhaps more advanced in Sarajevo than anywhere else, even to 
keeping the same feasts,, fthtfdly after St. GeorgeV Day (Yurgidun) 
was to conic the feast of St. Eliies, kept identically by the Mussul¬ 
mans under the name ot Ali-gvuui. 

V4 

A great, deal more might be written of Scrajcvo, hut if. would 
leave little of the allotted gjnuic which is already nearly filler!. 
Before nturting 1 sold my carriage :md pair, and packed Heinrich 
off home again, as being u very superfluous luxury. With him 1 
sent all my traps, and set my face for Ccttinje with ho further 
. encumbrance than a rug and a little satchel, buying changes 
of linen as I heeded them. I was furnished with u shooting 
pass as a cariosity, since the month of Muy is close season for 
all game, and with a permit to link in all the streams of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina,. These were kindly given tut me gratis through 
Mr. Freeman, though £ believe some infinitesimal charge is usually 
jftiide. Since the occupation the shooting has been' entirely 
spoilt- in all but the remoter districts, but an officer J met at Mortar, 
w ho was stationed at Fuosa, told me that during the winter the v elves 
and wild pig walked about the principal street Jut right, and he had 
■^hot two hears within a mile of liis barracks. He declared, and hi* 
asserl^u w - d $ uonfirmed by many others, that a sportsman w'ko would 
take tli 1 ^ time and the trouble might get. magnificent big game shoot¬ 
ing any-whcre* along the mountain ranges, A curious fact ho related 
Is worth quoting, namely, that whereas in his district the wolves wore 
usually gQ numerous as to become very troublcepme and dangerous, 
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during the Bulgarian "War not'one was to he seen. They had all 
crossed to tlic battlefields. Next year they reappeared in normal 
numbers. On the 8th I left Hcrajovo and walked to Tavern, a small 
military outpost, whore I picked up a carriage going to Konitza, 
whore T arrived that evenings thus terminating my Bosnian trip and 
entering Herzegovina. * 

In reviewing the pleasant fortnight spent between lirod and 
Konityn, it' is infpoftnblq, to refrain from astonishment* at the little 
which is known of this inviting and lovely country by English sports¬ 
men and tourists, Not long after iny return, in a fashionable 
drawing-room I happened to mention that I had been in Sarajevo. 
"Oh, do tall im the idlest news of Htunloy, then* Yon must have 
Keen him quite lately l ” was the cselutn Lilian of one of the guests, 
Names ending in yt> and Jo only conveyed an idea of Central 
Africa: and 1 had to explain that. Sarajevo.wns within a couple 
of day's roach by rail. The communication between London, lor 
instance, and the capital of Bosnia "is very direct., and five days' 
easy tmveiling would land the explorer in what seems to be 
almost /f'JTff iiU't/ffittin up to the present* lie will find tho officials 
most courteous and obliging, if ho fjiHils the ordinary formalities 
and bchnves himself, and travelling aft comfortable and much 
cheaper than ill inoftt purls of Europe* The people arc honest and 
kindly and the scenery magnificent. The route followed by my¬ 
self through Bosnia in very tine, but tlmrc arc many oihera as 
practicable and surpausing it iu intcivet and beauty. 

Wherever one geos nature revel* in still and living luxury around* 
T have not. attempted any description of tho pictures which met iflc at 
every turn, as it warn Id roquiro an artist's pencil rather than my 
dingy not to do them justice, but to inspire bven a faint idea of 
their charm* Suffice it to repeat that every imaginable com hi na¬ 
tion of rook, forest, and tgream, mountain, valley^ and plain, await 
the wanderer, who can never feel lonely in the company of the 
nightingales which sing*all day as well as through the durkiiuss, the 
cheery or take La, auH the itiyriadu of butterflies which keep tho air 
olive with glancing colour* At least, if ho does he must be a prey to 
most incurable melancholy, and finch had hotter stay at home* 'To 
tho enormous majority of bla»c tourists who arc as familiar with the 
cedars of Lebanon as w r ith Kcw Gardens, who have been hauled up 
tho Ghizeh Pyramid* and the Nile Cataracts, lowborn the Constanti¬ 
nople and Damascus bazaar a are no longer novelties, who have 
climbed 5fount Olympus and spent a month at Trofidw, who have 
shot wbodcock in Aria Minor and Corfu, and who begin to think that 
there is nothing new 7 under the European min—to Kuril I would con¬ 
fidentially whisper, ‘‘Next time try Bosnia.” 


A* Hulmf-BkxhaN' 



RUSSIA^ OH A RACTERISTIOS. 
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The htetory of liufisn'un cm^sariou will, when written, furnish the 
'most striking and convincing proof of the theory advance#! by certain 
modern thinkers, that the lofliness or baseness of the ethical code of 
a people bears a strict relation to the degree of their intellectual 
enlightenment ; morality being the ethical equivalent of a nation’s 
mental attainments. For the theory of right conduct universally 
accepted and acted upon in Russia may be truly affirmed to be on a 
level with the egotistic principles or instincts which determine the 
unheroic actions of the average man and woman*-—which is another 
way of declaring it devoid of idecds. And that this low level of 
morality is in perfect keeping with the crass ignorance and brutal¬ 
izing superstition in which the masses are still hopelessly plunged, 
is abundantly evident to all who possess even a superficial hnow- 
led go of the country and the people. Moreover, the efforts that 
have occasionally succeeded to nn appreciable ex tout in raising the 
standard of morality in cpriaiu circumscribed districts of the 
empire, owo whatever success they have hud io tile spread of know¬ 
ledge among the population ; the fluctuations of the intellectual 
level bavjJig'idwLivs made themselves immediately felt in the moral 
sphere. Jv this Russians admirably exemplify the actions of that 
interdependence which is no less u law of our intellectual and moral 
faculties than of our physical souses; and it ia not. more natural that 
the Colour w T hieh previnces the deepest impression on the sight should 
at the same time heighten the intensity aiul increase the delicacy of 
our hearing, touch* and taslc, than that the ignorance, superstition, 
and apathy which cloud the intellect, should keep down the standard 
of right living to their own low level, T^liat is more surprising, 
however, and not'explicable by the operation of, any known law, is 
the rireunistcmce that tjio lower classes of Russians are mostly found 
to he bereft of those ethical qualities which, although of the essence 
of all true morality yet have no traceable connection with pure 
intellect; suedi, for inskmeo, as sen nihility to the appeal of moral 
obligation, or that fervid enthusiasm which is the chief ingredient 
of heroism* 

*■ I may fctuto here, what should be obvious enough without any 
express declaration, that neither thcBo general assertions jior the 
facts that I shall presently bring forward to illustrate and support 
them, imply anything in the nature of censure or reproach* To 
blame a people for habits which are the outcome of conditions, over 
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which they had practically no Control, would argue ignorance of 
their history and of the nature of morality itself. It would be 
juet as reasonable to condemn the moth for eating woollen 
stuffs, or to wax indignant at the depravity of those female 
spiders of certain species of s Epciridcs, who coolly devour the 
mules a* aeon aa the latter have discharged their natural fame- 
lions, ns fco allot praise or blame for -conduct and principle* which # 
arc practically a* independent of the will of the nation" us its phy¬ 
sical type, One should bring to the study of the ways and habits of 
men, no Ices than of animals, if flic results arc to be worth having, 
a spirit, of intelligent curiosity equally free from prejudice and 
passion. When, therefore, I affirm that, a careful survey of the facte 
of Russian social life warrants—nay, imperatively calls for^-tho 
employment of a standard of judgment widely different from that 
which wo are wont to apply to other European people—the Russians 
being, as Rurko would say, still in ihc gristle, not yet hardened in 
the hone of manhood;—I merely state a fact which can at worst dis¬ 
credit their spiritual or political guides, if proved to be the result of 
their negligence or malice. And even a slight acquaintance with 
the facts of the case is sufficient, to 4 show that an abyss divides 
Russian civilisation from that of Western. Europe on ihc olio hand, 
and I hat this is, to a very considerable extent, the result of what 
may be termed artificially arrested development on the other. 

Rv nature ihc Russians arc richly endowed : a keen, subtle under* 
standings remarkable quickness of apprehension; a sweety forgiving 
tempers an inexhaustible flow of an inutl spirits; a rmlr? persuasive 
eloquence , 1 to which may bo added an imitative faculty positively 
simian in range and intensity, constitute no mean outfit even for a 
people with the highest destinies in store. Iiut*tl!cse gifts, destined 
to bring forth abundant fruit under favourable circumstances, are 
turned into curse* by political, social, and religion* Condition* which 
make their free exeiviso and development impossible, cud render 
their possessors as impersonal a* the Egyptians that raised Cheops 
or the coral-reef builders of the Pacific. In result, we have a good- 
matured, lying, ihievisb, shiftless, ignorant* mass whom cue is at 
times tempted to connect in the same isocultural line with the 
Woddas of India or the Bangala of the Upper Congo, and who 
differ from flTeat European nations much as Sir Thomas BrowiuTs 
vegetating u creatures of mere existence ** differ from thing* of 
life.'* For most of them, indeed, life, dwurfed to its narrowest con* 
ocivablo limits, is void of meaning. Hopes, fears, lovo, sorrows 

Thn* i^tchratwl Diwiilh iifttratewr Georg' lSnandci? has a verv poor cipiiiioit of 
Itussinn ihjqneiiea 4it it a hi*t—when inipired hy genuine cuthuainajn^ Thie. hawc^er, 
i.H not ii quiwtinfl of ra^prtirintion ; it in a jnattor of fact, to the poiviipti^a of 

which »thorough knowledge of lha UuMtrn tonR'ii* J3 iudiHpcnnsLliic, OTury ono 
posscBBtl of tbiu qualii] cation bows that the Jiiusiuns are naturally eloquent. 
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(wholesome hatred has no place In their composition), arc all com¬ 
pressed into the narrow compass of their relations to the various! 
manifestations of a tyrannical will; and it ia no wonder that the 
most healthy moral internets, those that arc usually marked by en¬ 
during' vitality, uro rtterly crushed out in tho process. The follow¬ 
ing incjdent, illustrative of a whole category of such, will give some 
# idea of the extent to which not only moral instincts but plain com¬ 
mon sense are absorbed by that brutalizing awe'of the authorities 
which is ever uppermost in the minds of the people, hypnotising and 
'deadening them to every human* instinct, and which the Russian 
Government: ia assiduously striving to perpetuate and develop. In 
the villa go of Stepantsy (district of Kanevsky) a peasant hanged 
himself last April—-a merciful death in comparison with that which 
would have otherwise ended his suffer lugs. At llio inquiry made 
into the circumstances of his death, it was elicited that hunger and 
want were, ns usual, the motives. The evidence given by some 
Mends of tho suicide who discovered him a second or two after he 
had tied the fatal knot is instructive because eminently character¬ 
istic. I translate a portion of it literally from the Russian. ** Now 
he's stark uud cold/’ quo witness remarked, ** but when wo first came 
up and saw him hanging, he was warm enough; and he dangled diis 
legs about a good deal There was plenty of life in him then, and 
for a good while after too. Ms gone now/ T Q. “Why did you 
not cut him down at oiucc ? * r A. " Cut him down, is it ? Well, at 
first we were going to do it* But then we said, * Rest let him take 
tho road He chose for himself; for if we cut him down and save 
him, we shall hare to answer lo tho authorities.* So wo lot him hang 
the^e. And he*s as cold us a stone now/' 1 There are numbers of 
Russians whom, in similar circumstances, fear of being Imsweruble 
to the authorities would keep from saving their own fathers. That 
same awe of th£ authorities is firmly implanted in the breasts of 
most of tho members of the educated classes, for whom no infamy is 
too enormous, if youimanded or desired by the Government; and it 
is developed in them, and ns fruitful of results, as that fear of God 
and awe of their own ^onecienees which. was the guiding principle of 
English Puritans. 41 What is your view of the Immortality o! tho 
soul, gcntlemon t ?1 the Russian satirist, Mitschedriii, makes a police 
official inquire of two highly educated Russian Liberals who are dis¬ 
ciplining themselves and qualifying for the degree of 11 loyal '* men. 
" In order to solve this problem in a perfectly adequate manner/' is 
the orthodox reply, 41 it is absolutely necessary first of all to consult 
tho sources, That is, to discover whether Ve can lay edr finger 
upon any paragraph of the law, or even upon any command issued 
by the authorities in virtue of which wo are authorised to hold fho 

(1) Cf. Hogeian newnpapms Of SUa. Ajrfil ]nat„ 
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eouI immortal; if ao t then there is uo manner of doubt, we arc 
bound to act in strict ncoorrlutico therewith; but if the laws and 
precepts contain no such paragraph, then i$ is incumbent upon ns to 
a wait further or dors thereunto appertaining .” 1 This is as true and 
accurate an account of the manner in whjjdi the minds of the 
Russian people arc hypnotised by the central power, us if 1 it had 
appeared iti a sober history instead of J biting satire. 

Veracity, which has been justly culled the vital ferco of human 
progress—the one thing needful ii^tbn journey onwards and upwards 
mf majortt —is precisely that quality ii t which Russians are most 
hopelessly deficient. Indeed, in that rcqtcct they may without 
exaggeration be said to outdo the ancient Cretans and put the modern 
Persians to shame. They seem constLtut i <anally incapable of grasp¬ 
ing the relation of words to things, between which, to their seeming, 
the boundary is shadowy or wholly imaginary; mi they lack in 
consequence that reverence for facts yhich lieMit the root of the 
Anglo-Boxen character. A Hussion can no more bow to a fact, 
acknowledging it as final and decisive, than he ran to a personal ap¬ 
preciation or a mere opinion founded upon insufficient or no grounds - 
he is ever ready to not in open defiance of it; and the most serious 
statesman, the most isober thinker, will eagerly start a dimiB&ioii on 
*uch topics an the geographical position of Java, Romeo, or Mada¬ 
gascar, with the same trustful, childlike expectation of seeing cm- 
It rely new light, thrown upon it, as if it were one of the Thirty-nine 
Articles or Kant’s theory of I line and space. A lengthy and 
lively conversation, was lately begun between two Russian sialic- 
men by the question put by one of thrm, it man who hud governed 
hie country for half a generation: “ Why rlu«ypu suppose that 
the Caroline Islands are not in the Indian Ocean?*’ and the dis¬ 
cussion continued quite ns long, and was to t]:e full lively, as if it 
were upon wmio obscure question of metaphysics; nor did it once 
occur to either of the disputants io consult a trustworthy map. This 
same airy independence oi facts i* visible like a white thread on a 
black ground in all departments of Russian life, public and private, 
Ask a peasant how many mi leg you have to walk tu the next village, . 
and if you look footsore and weary he will tell you three or four. 
Lot your friend, looking blithe and gay, put. the same epacstion to 
him five minute* later, mid ho will answer fifteen. Facts to him Eire 
purely subjective, and he arranges them to bis taste, which is often 
capricious, and according to circumstance* which are ever varying. 
"Youlie , 1 * is a most common expression in the mouth of one gentle¬ 
man to anothef whom he suspects of dealing arbitrarily with the 
facts, whether deliberately or inadvertently ; and the answer of the 
corrected party is not unfrcquently, "Yes, I do lie; it aa you 

* (1) Cf< A MmUrn £dyll t p. 34. 
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say/* Instead of correcting himself by saying, " I am mistaken*” a 
.Russian, who is relating an incident and has inadvertently misstated 
some trivial fact* will gravely say, if I am lying to yon ; it was not 
so* it wua otherwise.” 

It is quite imtujvl^ under such circumstances that comparatively 
little attention should bo paid to words as exponents of foots, that' 
solemn assurances should be disbelieved, promises distrusted, and 
Calumnies be almost powerless for evil ■ nor can <mc fool astonished 
at that strongly marked tendency to exaggeration which disgusts 
the newly arrived Englishman in Russia. Russians look the delicacy 
of perception requisite to discriminate the degrees that separate 
extremes, and tho consequences of thii* defect stand out in bold relief 
in everything they put their hands to: three-fourtha of tho address 
on an envelope lire underlined ; half a book la printed in italics; in 
conversation atuteutents about the veriest trifles arc emphasised by 
tone, pitch, gesture. Pcoplp passionately appeal to their Creator in 
corroboration of the EiEsertion that there wen; mono gnats last year 
than this, or that the hat you wore on your birthday fifteen years 
ago was trimmed not with blue ribbon but black. Your ears con¬ 
stantly tingle with the stereotyped oath Yatf-w-bd-tjoo” uttered by 
the costermonger, the goods-clerk, the tradesman, solemnly taking 
Almighty God to witness that the ribbon for which you offer him 
sixpouco cost him tenpence half-penny ; and^if you arc a new-comer 
in the country you arc considerably startled to find hull a minute 
Inter, a«*you are leaving the shop, that ho lets you have it ut your 
tym valuation, and if you indignantly refuse, even for less. 

A celebrated Russian General, almost as well known in this country, 
where be has erqtu; enthusiastic admirers, as in his own, whose name 
bus gradually grown synonymous with that of Ear p<ti f ej'Cf’/fcucc, is 
erroneously Jqoked upon as a contemporary Munchausen, tho 
embodiment of u grotesque exaggeration of the least veracious 
of Ins countrymen, wliercEis in sober reality ho is merely tho sub¬ 
limated expression of all that is characteristic of the average 
Russian. Ilia verified sayings would, porlmps, if collected and 
t published, successfully coippcte with the most popular book of Mark 
Twain or the ** Danbury J^ewoman,” and deservedly take a high 
place in that equivocal class of literature, notwithstanding tho 
circumstance that the statements of the American humourisis were 
made to amuse, while thot^c of tho Russian statesman wens intended 
■ to ijiisleud, " Why to you abstain from wine. General P ” asked 
tho host one day at dinner, seeing this Itussiau diplomatist persist in 
filling his^glass with water. 4 'Because,'** interp^ed dhc of the 
guests, in a somewhat loud aside, 41 in mio ycritati” There is u 
respectable, but what, our Tran catkin tic cousins would term 4 ‘shoddy ** 
family in St. Petersburg, consisting of two* elderly ladies uud a 
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brother [the Netscha'ieff-Mnlteef^sJ, who having spent* the beat 
portion of their lives in the country, suddenly inherited an immense 
fortune and straightway abandoned tranquillity and the province 
for fashionable life in the capital, where tbleir simple, artless ways 
and their profound veneration for the aristocracy arc unfailing 
sources of delight to the bfasd princes and princess who* enjoy 
their hospitality and their naivete with 1 equal gusto* Tljo General, 
questioned quo daj why h e never appeared at their dinners and 
balls, replied in a tone of engaging confidence that the fortune they 
had lately inherited belonged of r*glit—moral and legal—to him, 
and that they knew it* He scorned, however, to take legal pro¬ 
ceedings to recover it, and his kindliness and gentlemanly feeling 
forbade him to awake in them or intensify by Lis presence those 
qualms of conscience which must, he knew, be destructive of all 
peace of mind. Hence he aystematicaUy kept* out b£ their way* 
And he tells this story with such bland, childlike simplicity and 
candour, that some persons arc to my knowledge still persuaded of 
its truth. It is perhaps superfluous to remark that as a matter of 
fact the General has as much right—moral or legal—bo the property 
in question as the Ticliborno claimant or* Buffalo Bill, and that, not* 
being of insane mind, lie knows. 

Some people maintain tbat faces nefrer lie* The eleamc&s or 
muddiness of the eye, the tell-tale shade of expression, the unmis¬ 
takable accent* of sincerity or prevarication Vombluo, liiey suy, to 
stamp every statement with its true moral value. To this»oue can 
only reply that the physiognomists who think thus would do we(J. 
to conic to Russia to study faces, There the most damnable lie, the 
lie that blasts and kills, is sometimes uttered with apparent reluct¬ 
ance, with visible pity clothed in a voice trembling with compas¬ 
sion—a voice that seems io come from the heart and to go straight 
to the heart, pleading, as it were, for the wretched creature it {logins 
to ruin. The features of the speaker tire open, manly, noble; his 
expression angelic; Carlo Bolci would bare boon proud to transfer 
his face to canvas j and yet his soul Danto would have had a grim 
satisfaction in burying in the nethermost pit bf hell, I once had 
dealings with a favourable specimen of the Russian peasant—at least 
ho was recommended to me as Buck—a class of men whom until a 
few months ago Pimslavisbs and Liberals* vied with each other in * 
idealising, and who are still regarded by most educated Russians as 
inarticulate Homers, potential Napoleons, undeveloped Charlemagne, 
obscure Bayards—a view which I cannot term utterly groundless, 
ITe was a giant in size afld an angel in laok, and his features seemed 
of pellucid crystal th rotigk which hie eoul shone visible 'and pure* 
Tho late Edward EilzGerald would have called him if n grand, 
tender soul lodged in a suitable carcase." He was a member of an. 
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artel —a %ort of Russian trades ’anion—to which I had entrusted tit© 
removal of some personal property to a distant city. After a few 
conversations he charmed tne. So much practical wisdom, such 
perfect tact and. nobility of soul in one bo untutored, seemed like the 
realisation of u irnTvcle, T could iot look upon him without com¬ 
paring him with a huge uncut diamond of untold price. I soon, 
learned tP trust him as a brother, and when he presented hie bill 
for payment, though I winced on seeing*ao many extras, I paid the 
money unhesitatingly and without remark. Emboldened by this he 
went on to mention in a very casual manner an item of £30 insur* 
ante money which lie hud forgotten, he said, to include iu the eeti- 
junto or mention in the contract. Here, however, I drew the line 
and flatly refused to pay, rny belief in his honesty becoming mere 
notional assent. He looked at me for a long time in silent sadness, 
then tried to speak, but his voice falterod and he burst into tears, 
and Goliath that he was wept like a helpless child for nearly half a 
day, bitterly bewailing his impending ruin' and that of his largo 
family in th e pioturesquo *md forcible language of a child of nature. 
r The servants involuntarily wept with him; perfect strangers espoused 
his cause and joined in. Pthought myself that I felt something like 
a film gathering over my own eyes at last. 1 had already paid more 
than I was bound to pay by the terms of the contract, and £30 more 
seemed a large sum to threw away, as it were. Yot I would not 
willingly contribute to ruin an unoffending man with a large family, 
merdy^bccauBc he had been guilty of an oversight in my favour and 
■to hie own prejudice. So 1 finally handed him tho money in return 
for a receipt. A week later T learned that not an article had been 
insured by him ;. two months afterwards 1 discovered that this angel 
in human form had fleeeed quite a flock of cn&y*goin£ persons who 
believed in pndoveloped Charlemagnce and peasant Bayards; that 
he was a regular embezzler, an inimitable comedian, who could draw 
tears from a Atone and money from a tinsei*. 

Apart from 1 cases of this kind, which in commercial dealings are 
extremely frequent, a Russian, it should be remembered in riiitiga- 
lion, is not conscious of guilt when telling a deliberate untruth. It 
is very doubtful whether, even in such aggravated instances as the 
above, he is really conscious that, ho is violating any law human or 
divine. Eor it should not be forgotten that he is suffering from 
complete anesthesia of that moral faculty which in more or Icss- 
dercloped peoples is so prompt to condemn lying. To a Russian 
words are his own, and he simply docs what ho likes with thorn, thus 
exercising an indefeasible tight which he' freely concedes to others. 
Being superstitious and impressionable, he attaches great weight to 
religious and other ceremonies; and the complicated formalities with 
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which an oath is sometimes administered—formalities occasionally as 
solemn as those that accompanied Hamid's oath to William of Nor* 
mandy—will nt times determine a man to change a specious and elabo¬ 
rate lie into a simple statement of facts. Notwithstanding this, how¬ 
ever, perjury is extremely rife in.Russia ; indeed, I fear that the facts 
which will bo sot forth in another paper will show it to an 
acknowledged and indispensable institution in the social life of the 
country as nefa coiAtituted* regularly and more or less satisfuctorily 
discharging certain functions fur which no other machinery at pre¬ 
sent exists. “ You can get as many witnesses as you like/’ we are 
gravely inf ormed by the most accredited organs of the Russian press, 
‘*for a measure of vodka; witnesses who will go anywhere and testify 
to anything you tell them/' 1 ** In Lodz an admirably organized 
band exists for the purpose of bearing false witness" says tho journal 
SvelL 11 The affairs of this gong arc in a prosperous condition ; for 
those classes of the population which have need of their services 
remunerate the members of this curious institution on a liberal scale. 
The chief of the gang has drawn up a tariff: for evidence in a cage 
of slander three roubles (about six shillings); 5 in cases of violence 
to the porw>n from five to fifty roubles, a/id so on/ 1 s u If 1 wanted J 
three or four perjurers/’ said a friend of mine once to me when 
speaking on this question, a 1 am acquainted with two lawyers of 
whom I might bespeak thorn, Without euphemistic paraphrase or 
apprehension of failure.” The journal Sertf, which has -devoted ao 
much of its space from time to time to show up this strange, stale of 
things, for which the Government ia mainly responsible, is yet 
highly indignant whenever criminal judges of the Lutheran per¬ 
suasion, accustomed to a high standard of truth, express doubts of 
the voracity (tf witnesses belonging to the orthodox thurch. Whether 
in tho following easy the hesitation of the judges or the wrath which 
it roused in tho Sprit is more intelligible may safely 'bo left to the 
judgment of the reader, A person occupying a responsible position 
in the capital of one of the flaltic provinces prosecuted a servant for 
theft and incivility, aid produced two witnesses—members of the 
orthodox Church—to prove the charges. Having heard the case for 
the prosecution, the judge declared that lie felt unable to act upon 
the testimony of the two Russian witnesses, and dismissed tho case ; 
nor did he reopon it until a fresh witness—a Lutheran—was pro- J 
dueed/ when the prisoner was condemned and punished* For Lu¬ 
ll) Cf. Oruchdanin, j\prrt lGth, IWB0. 

(U) Labour is comparatively cheap an Kc^sU. 

iSt'eff, 8th February, l&if>. It should, not ho forgcUftn thnt tho journiil i* 
describing nbt MmeUiiUig' that bus licun and is now no more, hot a phenomenon that 
utill eiistfl and is dcToloidug, ftnd is of the CQDiplai forces of modern social life iu 
Ruid*. W *•«, SOlli Juno, 18 W. 
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theran judges—E muish and German—have been taught by long 
experience that average Russians, like the prophet JeremiaVs beloved 
people, “ bend their tongues like their bow for lies T J> and are “ not 
valiant lor the truth upon earth.” 

Whatever hkmc nnjy uppear to attach to this wholesale demoraliza¬ 
tion c&a people capable of quite other things should fall almost entirely 
upon the Government, which", as will be shown later on, directly and 
deliberately encourages and fosters this imvomcily and makes itself 
answerable for the result. Unfortunately the very Bayards and 
Washingtons of Rtmia, those guiding spirits who serve as a pillar 
of cloud by day and a pillar of tiro by night to the people wander¬ 
ing wearily through tho wilderness of despotism and ignorance, oven 
they arc deeply marked with this national trait. Bom into the world 
tainted with, this original sin, it never wholly leaves them, but breaks 
out at unexpected seasons and in unforeseen ways to the amazement 
of Europeans, who arc at a loss to account for the mystery. What, 
for instance, would be said and thought in England of a gentleman 
of culture, a scholar, a university professor, a modern Samuel chosen 
from among millions to instil principles of truth and honesty into the 
lender mind of his future emperor, who systematically lied in the most 
aolemn manner imaginable; who in a text-book on civil law written 
for his students, deliberately ignored the vast j udicial reforms which 
constitute one of the most durable and solid services that the late 
Emperor rendered his’ subjects; ;md this amply because he disap¬ 
proved them ? Suppose a work were written in this country in the 
year 18S4 on the machinery of English law courts, to serve us a 
text-book for students, in which the author purposely omitted to 
treat the Judicature Acte, passed during the Chancellorship of Lord 
Selborne, as accomplished facts, out of prejudice against"the party to 
which Lord Sdborao belonged ; spoke of the ohl system of pleading, 
procedure, and appeal as still iu existence; cited curlier and now 
obsolete statutes as still in force, and allowed Ins book to go through 
three edition# in the space of several years without changing an iota, 
knowing that it was being made practically obligatory for all stu¬ 
dents iu the Empire j what, I ask, would bo auid and thought of 
such a man in England f In Russia he was first made tutor to the 
Prince Imperial, now the Czar Alexander III., and then appointed 
'virtual head of tho orthodox Church, Ober-Procuxor of the Most 
Holy Synod, for the gentleman in question is M> IVbedonoateoff. 1 
To give some idea of tho extent to which this scholar carries hie die- 

(I ) “ According to tho lava now ia forrc avery titluAj poBMs&iem at real estate, even 
though illegal, in tiecwnl undisputed, and is protected hy tho law ugalutit violence, until 
a claim il preferred ora suit Ijo^un, and tho estutu adjudged to tel-ofig to anutheu. 
[Hero follow citations from old otpolote statutes ,]—^hiitm uf Civil Lat f, by K. Pobodo- 
noBlecd's 3rd edition, 1S83 j p, LGB, Act,, &c. This is but smo of innumerable instant. 
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like of the reforms of the late Erfipsror* and his forgetfujpess of the 
requirements of truth, I may mention that he gravely declares that 
according to the laws in force in the year 1883* a man or woman 
may ho still disposed of by testament or by 'deed of sale, 1 

Esomplofi of this systematic an veracity tire tie numerous as the 
Kan cl e of the sea \ there is an em httrriM tie ridA g* They may Jie con¬ 
veniently summed up in Die saying of«tho Russian poet Testscheff- 
** The thought expressed is already n lie. JJ Turghenieff was in most 
respects one of the most typical of educated Russians, gifted in an 
eminent degree with the good qualttios, and not lacking those of the 
had which distinguish his countrymen, and which a lifedong sojourn 
among cultured foreigners did not suffice to rub off. One or two 
instances, therefore, of the value which he was wont ta set upon hie 
pledged worth his solemn promise, will do more to give English 
readers an insight, into the Russian theory mid pjaclioc on this sub¬ 
ject than whole pages of careful psychological analyse. The great 
Russian novelist was a regular contributor to the Contemporary^-a, 
Russian monthly magazine—and once, when it was on the eve of 

p 

bankruptcy, the novelist Rung in pressing need of money, linked the 
editor for an advance of 12,000 roubles^ The editor hesitated, wnfl 
about In refuse, but the contributor clenched Die matter by saying : 
u I mu in sore need of Ibis *min ; if you do not let me have it, I 
Khali ho compelled* to my great regret, to go and wit tnyy lf to the 
Mfimmn of the Fa they haul (a rival review), and ydu will iwt soon get 
any of my productions again/' This threat, worked, The editor 
obtained the money* wo uve told by the cyo-witneas who'tell» this 
story, * £ through my intervention and under my guarantee/’ iSoon 
afterwards TurghonioQ', who had solemnly promised to send a story for 
the forthcoming i*&ue of the review* failed to keep 1 Ms word, and had 
not come to the office for a whole week previous to the latest day 
fixed for sending it, though ho was wont to come evoty day and dine 
or take tea at the office. The editor grew nervous; drove over twice 
to see him, hut not findings him tii homo* forwarded Jhim a note, im¬ 
ploring him to send .the manuscript without delay, TurgheniefE 
came, and walking into the office said, i- Abuse me, gentlemen* as 
badly as you liko; I know that I have treated you very Bcurrily, * 
but what could I do? An unpleasant thing has happened to me 
, , . and I cannot give you the story that I promised. I'll write 
another for the following number/' This statement took away the 
breath of iko two editors NekrasofT and Punaioff. At first they 

(a) la the i&Uo’wing passage, for instance 1 « Thing* c&pablo of being: p&aseeUiEj 
a ro; 1st, DoinraieDtB testifying to Ihe entry into p(r*seisauja f if the thing ta of tract a 
ratiirs that it rannot be delivered vip otherwise ihun by document, even^though it bo 
petMtnal C9iatt t m a phip, a SL-ti-faring vessel, wrf& who hate no land . 1 '— Court* of (hvil 
Law, 3rd edition, 13d3, lat Part, p. 41. 
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were 6ilciLt““lost in amazeincnt-^-theij they bombarded bim with 
question*; “1 was ashamed to show myself,” he explained, 11 but I 
deem it puerile to deceive you any longer, and thus delay the print* 
dug of the review. I bate come to ask you to insert something else,* 
I give you my word of honour that J will write something for the 
following number.” l?, Why ? why ? ” asked the editor. " Will you 
first promise not to reproach' me if I tell you ? ” “ Yes, yes ; we 

promise ; soy on.*’ “ Well, I loathe myself for what I h#vc done. I 
have sold the story that I promised you to the JSfcnmn of the Father- 
fautL Now execute me. I was'in sore need of 500 roubles. It 
would have been impolite to come to ask you for the money, as-1 have 
done too little fur the 2,000 roubles you lately gave me," “Is your 
manuscript already in the hands of the editor of the Memoirs of the 
Fatherland ?” was Nckrasolf's next question. f * Not yet,” was Tur- 
gliemefi'e Teply. NckrnsofFs countenance suddenIy beamed, and 
opening his desk, he took 500 roubles from one of the drawers and 
handed them to Turgheniefi, saying, '■ Hore^ take this, and write 
him a letter of apology." The novelist hesitated, but at last said, 

" Gentlemen, you are plating tno in a stupid position. * , . 1 am a 
miserable man, ... I deserve n flogging for my weak character. 
Let NekrasofE write a letter of apology. ... I will copy it. au,d send 
it with the money." Then do NekruflofE: 11 Smear KraiidFaky’s (fhe 
editor of the rival review) lips with the honey of promises. Tell 
him I skulk soon write, another story for him. I can well picture to 
myself hyi black disappointed face when reading my letter.” 1 

Another habit of Turghenidfe wsls to invite friends to dinner and 
be absent when they came, not deliberately of set purpose, but be¬ 
cause of the little value be set on lii& pledged word, aud the very 
faint impression 1 it used to make upon his mind, lie unco invited 
the famous critic Belinsky and five others to dine with him at his 
house in the country, where lie hud a chef de cuisine whom he looked 
upon as a genius. 4t I will organize a banquet; for you, the like of 
which you never dreamt of.” He fitted the day, and made each per¬ 
son give im word of ^wio^rthat ho would come. - “ Uou't fear for us,” 
remarked Belinsky. * c We shall be there without fail ; but, you must 
not repo&t the trick that you played upon us last winter, when you 
asked us to dine and were not at homo when we came ; but lest you 
should forget your invitation, I shall write to you on the eve of the 
day of our arrival.” " It was a sultry day when the whole six of us 
set out for P&rgolovo in an open calechc at eleven o J cloek in the 
morning,” says one of the persona invited. (f We were thoroughly 
fatigued by the heat and dust of the road. Arrived at Tiling henieif'B 
country house we alighted with joy in our countenances, but wo 

[l^Cf Butiunw! AfMWHpwr (a H&y f IflSfl* 
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were all struck with the circumstance that Turghenieff dSd not come 
out to meet us. We knocked at the door of the glass terrace, The 
silence of death reigned in the house. All qpr faces grew visibly 
longer. ' Can Turghenicff have played the same trick as last 
winter ?' exclaimed Belinsky* But we all calmed him* saying that 
we probably arrived earlier than we were expected, * But* I wrote 
to Mm that we should be here at one o'clock/ objected Belinsky 
4 what can*it mdhn P If they would only admit us into the room we 
could wait, hut here we arc scorched.’ At length a boy came out 
of the door and we all plied him with questions. Hie rooster had gone 
off, he said, and the chef dc cuisine w us in some public-house. We 
gave the urchin money, sent him to fetch the cAr/who should lot m 
in, and mean while we sat down on the steps of the terrace. We 
waited long in vain. Belinsky wanted us to return, but our hired 
coachman refused to take us back until the horses had hod a long 
rest. So wo sat on, hungry and hot.^ Paimief! went to the public- 
house to sec if anything eatable could be procured, but there was 
nothing to be had ... At last the ♦ chef made bis appearance. 

* Where is your master ?’ cried Belinsky, He did not know, 
‘Did not your master order a dinner, for us to-day ? r insisted tfio 
critic* 1 He did nothing of the kind/ was the reply. Amazement 
and terror were depicted on all faces. Uclinsky flamed up, and look¬ 
ing at us in his significant way, exclaimed, f Turghenieff hue indeed 
given us a banquet t 1 JJl * * 

These things—which urc but samples and not by any^ means the 
worst—-need no comment. Taken absolutely they indicate the width 
of the gulf that divides the views on veracity in particular and 
morality in general, which are current in this ^country from those 
prevalent hi Russia, and considered as the genuine characteristics of 
a,man of Turghonicfif’s truly excellent disposition ajrtd noble uspira- ■ 
tions, they amply confirm Tuscal’s thesis that morality—and the 
great novelist was from a Russian point of view a highly moral man 
-—changes its aspects with the climates in which it is cultivated. 
This fuct has never Been acknowledged fully and frankly enough by 
those who sil, in judgment on foreign men of* note, and are wont to 
look upon Mrs. Grundy T s maxims as the only standpoint whence 
everything and everyone should bo judged without appeal, Does 
the weeping willow violate a law of nature in growing downwards or 
Australian cherries in wearing their stones on the outside; ? Was 
Epictetus depraved because lie made no attempt to realise certain of - 
the ideals put forward in the Sermon on the Mount, or Julian the 
Philosopher immoral, became iu the absence of the eun and moon he 
shaped his course by the light of the stars ? ' 

{1) Of. Mitioricat YtsLniaty, 1580, anil jfttfflji 1 * Yrsmya^ 12th Sliiwiij IASS), 
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Whatever the causes of this unveracity—and they are numerous 
and complicated—it has struck deep root* in the Russian character, 
and it ’would need tho Herculean labours of many generations of earnest 
men to eradicate iL ■ If *a prophet, as in olden times, were to rise 
up among the people, and stow them whither this was leading them; 
were he furthermore fdftunate enough to inspire them with a sincere 
desire of mending their ways, they are and would necessarily remain 
powerless to'carry out their wish as long as those who g/yvem. them 
pursue a policy which is avowedly dependent for success on the 
crassest ignorance of the masses and the absence, in their intellectual 
outfit, of a rudimentary sense of duty. As tho Russian satirist 
Schtschedrin said: ft It has been ordained on high, by the powers 
that be, that if a man is uneducated he is bound to work^ with hie 
hands; and if a man is educated, his duty is to take pleasant walks 
and to oat. Otherwise there would bo a revolution. 1 ’ 1 Ho man, 
whatever his calling, whatever his religious, political, or social con¬ 
victions, can at present live aid prosper in Russia without constantly 
paying a heavy tribute to the father of falsehood, the patron of the 
Empire* Take a journalist,‘for instance* He lives, moves, and has 
his being in an atmosphere of hypocrisy and deceit which would 
prove quickly fatal to the toughest moral nature of the west. 
Ibsen’s Hovstod and Rillingthe Peak's Messenger arc models of 
fidelity to principles, positive angels of integrity, in comparison 
with the average editor of a Russian journal, and this, though the 
latter does not cease to retain and develop those other moral qualities 
which favourably distinguish him from the majority of his country¬ 
men, Suppose this Russian journalist publishes an article with the 
Censor’s imprimatur* If it possesses any real merit, it is almost 
certain to he denounced hy a zealous official, a mischievous busy- 
t body, or an envious rival, who writes to some one in authority, 
attributing a hidden meaning to it* The Minister at once calls 
the Censor-General to account, who in his turn summons and 
censures his subordinates. The official, who signed the impri¬ 
matur is dismissed or severely reprimanded,, and tho writer of 
the obnoxious article* is sent for an'd treated moro like a dog 
*than a human being. Kg' gladly draws up a document, solemnly 
assuring the authorities that not one of the obvious mean¬ 
ings of the passages objected to was his, and that nothing was 
further from his intention than to insinuate that anything in the 
administration needed improvement* The next day he publishes an 
article embodying hla recantation and branding the principles laid 
down in the obnoxious paper as infamous. And a month afterwards 
he returns to his old sins of suggestion, insinuation, and writing 

U) A Modem Idyll, p. 38, 
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between the lines, which may jJoeoibly again pass unnctficed for an 
indefinite period* The unfortunate journalist is compelled daily* 
nay hourly, to sell his soul that his body may not perish—if, indeed* 
that be the Humming np of his life’s purpose^—or that he may do 
some little good to his feLtoy-meu, if* as one may charitably hope, 
that is his object in doing and. suffering* Under such circumstances 
political and religious aptataoy is of every-day occurrence; nor does 
it take moral rank among crimes or sins j it is a result of the law of 
political gravitation, to which all Rusaiune are subject alike* every¬ 
thing drawing the journalist to the eido of power; life* on the other 
side being only for the extinct race of heroes and martyrs, or for 
those vain creatures who deem the doubtful good which their words 
can effect cheap at the price of dally hypocrisy. One is naturally 
astonished! at the Escobar-like immorality of Diderot, who, with 
perfect coolness and composure* swore that he had no hand in the 
composition of the Letters to tho Blind, of which he was the sole 
author* This, ^howpver* was an exceptional occurrence in that 
philosopher's life, and an oath* it should be remembered* was no 
more to him than a simple affirmation. But in Russia there arc 
journalists who insert theological sermons unabridged in their news¬ 
papers, and profess firm belief in the truths they contain, and yet 
regard such hateful prevarications and never-ending tissues of lies 
us part of their daily work which they ask God to bless and their 
fellow-citizens to admire* * * 

Journalists* however* are not alone. There is scarcely a human 
being in all Russia who has it in his power to consistently shape hi# 
living and working in accordance with the elementary principles of 
morality* A hero* no doubt* could accomplish it; a John,the 
Baptist, a fabric ins, a IleguluB; but heroes are* uncommonly scarce 
in tho umpire of the Czars, where autocracy* like a scythe* has been. 
for ages occupied in cutting down every head that jfresumed to raise 
itself above the low level of the common herd. Tho average man 
makes no effort to ho consistent. The conception of tho unity of 
human life is unknown thqre, existence being but an amalgam of 
fragments* heterogeneous, accidental* mutually inimical* tho ever- 
varying combination of which determines the man’s character at ft 
given moment. Thus there arc nominal members of the Orthodox 
Russian Church who have no more faith in the truth of its doctrines 
or tho efficacy of its sacraments than in tb e stoicism of Epictetus or 
the teaching of Laou-tazc: some* because they have lost faith in_ 
tho supernatural; others, because they are at heart Jews, Catholics, 
Lutherans, Dissenters* Yet they are one and all compelled 
stretch their consciences on tho Procrustean bed of orthodoxy, and, 
what is stranger still* must of them comply with but the ghost of a 

g t 2 
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struggle. Many of them receive the sacraments of confession and com¬ 
munion from the Orthodox popes, thus committing an act of sacri¬ 
lege—one of the most heinous sins in the long catalogue of religious 
crimes which it is their'constant endeavour to avoid. Jews, for 
instance, ore positive] y driven in thousands fi into the true fold ” by 
measure a which Julian would have scorned to employ, and which 
even the popes who maintained most zealously Holy Cross Day in 
Romo, would have been ashamed to countenance They have to 
black on their souls with falsehood, bowing down and worshipping 
strange gods in whom they belienot, I am personally acquainted, 
with several young men, once honest Jews and now spurious Chris¬ 
tians, whose sentiments towards their adopted Church resemble those 
which a young healthy man might be supposed to entertain towards 
the corpse strapped on his back for the remainder of his life. Even 
Rabbi Hen Ezra’s “ Song of Heath” is too feeble to adequately 
express the boundless hate and unutterable loathing which they feel 
for their new spiritual and old political guides If^ is thus no un¬ 
common thing for a man's life to be turned into one continued 
abominable lie; it is T on the other hand, extremely uncommon for 
Eifiy one to think a bit the worse of him on that account; whether 
tho proximate cause of this profanation be dire necessity or mere 
avarice. When a forest is 'being hewn down, says a Russian pro¬ 
verb, tho chips fly about in abundance! nor does any one stop to 
inquire front whieb of the trees they are falling. 

Since 111 Pobedonostseff has taken, up the reins of Church govern¬ 
ment in Russia, unrecognised talents, slighted merits, deserved 
misfortune, all arc wont to seek, and generally to find, in religion, 
not.a spiritual consolation for tho rebuffs of mankind, but a vulgar 
stopping-stone to advancement. I have known the editor of a news¬ 
paper, which was about to disappear for want of subscribers, to fall 
back upon religion ns a Inst resource* JN r or was his faith belied by 
the results. He had tried that other saleable commodity, loyalty j 
but there was quite enough of it to be Ladder the asking, and when 
he requested a subsidy from the Minister on thy ground that he was 
zealous and indefatigable in defending the good and bad measures 
the Government, the lute Count Tolstoy significantly dared him 
to do otherwise. He then returned unabashed to his nntivo city, 
took to attending divine service every morning, taking up an 
ostentatious position before two rich and bigoted merchants, heating 
the ground with bis forehead, injuring bis knees with genuflexions, 
watering his handkerchief with tears, and in various other ways 
behaving like a penitent of the early churches. He published, 
verbatim, the sermons of all Church dignitaries in the diocese ; hared 
his head before the ecclesiastical buildings; and was before long 
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caressed by the bishops, and Vecdved laTge subsidies from the 
merchants who bad witnessed bis devotions His paper is now 
nourishing and his financial condition highly satisfactory. 1 

Another gentleman, with whom 1 am also personally acquainted, 
who is well known to certain special circles outside Russia, had to 
abandon his religion in order to qualify for a position wjiichi hi* 
education and peculiar studies admirably fitted him to fill* He 
joined the Lutheran Church and received the poet* Soon afterwards 
he became a Roman Catholic in order to qualify for another situation, 
winch he also obtained, holding ft simultaneously with the first and 
unhesitatingly avowing his sordid motives. He had not yet, how¬ 
ever, discovered the truth ; ho was only drawing near to it by easy 
stages. Ho at last embraced the doctrines of the Orthodoxy to 
qualify for another position ; and here his religious Odyssey came to 
an end; for out of the [Orthodox Russian Church as out of the 
Orthodox Hell there is no redemption. Ifo man or woman who hits 
once belonged to it ever again leave it. This gentleman, known 
by name probably to many readers of this paper* boasts an excellent 
education and considerable special acquirements, which it is perhaps 
superfluous to say lie outside the sphere of ethics; and, what will 
seem strangest of all to an Englishman, he is highly respected. It 
would he interesting to learn such vl man’s view ol truth; but 
whether he deems it absolute or relative, ho would no doubt heartily 
agree with Leasing that it is far more profitable to pass one’s life in 
seeking for it and groping after it than to discover it ofi-^and. 

Thus religious belief* which might become In the Entire of the 
North what it has occasionally been in other countries—a germ of 
true progress, an unfailing source of inspiration., a temporary jauh- 
stitute for that positive knowledge which is the basis of all true 
morality—is deliberately transformed in Russia into an efficient, 
instrument of demoralisation* Genuine; faith* he distinguished 
from blind superstition, as rare; yet, w'henever and wherever mani¬ 
fested, it is ruthlessly crushed unless it assumes the form of belief 
in the tallsmanic power of hqllow forms and unintelligible ceremonies* 
The dragon nodes in which Louis XIY, g&vtt rent to his Christian 
zeal are occasionally rehearsed in Russia with variations suited to 

(I) Thiii paper wit« already finished when another Btrilnng instance of the practical 
uses of “relijooo In Russia under the present emperor waLS annonojofltl in the Rushan 
ffflVm iMtftt Matmf tfr—the appointment of M. Tqriiua PJiilippoff to the high post of 
OontroUer-'Gensral, in Bpita ol the Btranuoufl opposition of II. I'oLodcntJbtBoif, the other 
groat light of the Jlufleian Church, For M. Fhillppeff jv known chioffy no a theologian,* 
an indomitable champion of Rubwh Orthodoxy, and as snob wna appointed to fiie 
honontry ^ 0 «t of Qnaidkn M tho Holy Sepulchre in JeroBalcirir Molifim might havo 
profitably cultivated tho aequnintaneo. pi thin gonllcman before ho w^ote Twtyfl, and 
Dickons would have b*en delighted in know him when drawing the portrait of the 
** dock, Mailing lurvcyor of Baliabury-”' 
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tbe countfy and the time, as M*' Make#, the late Minister of the 
Interior, could testify* But they are enacted in silence and in grim 
earnest, The outer world, like the spectators in a theatre, rarely 
learns anything but the final results, set forth in short, dry para¬ 
graph s r or in flowery official reports? suggestive of Bertrand Barere*s 
masterpieces of state ^rhetoric* “ So and so many Catholics of the 
United Russian Church have humbly petitioned the Most Holy 
Synod to receive them into the true fold of the Orthodox Communion, 
and their prayers have been most graciously accorded a *; such is the 
pithy account that usually finds *its “way into the newspapers; hut 
thereby always hangs a tale, and invariably a woful one, strongly 
suggestive o! that appalling story of unparalleled barbarity which 
was euphemistically wrapped up in the decent historical formula, 
tf Order is restored in Warsaw,** X have had occasion to observe 
somewhat closely ttje machinery employed in bringing about those 
conversions, and I can truly say that the details are sickening. If 
conversion to the Russian Chiirch meant the beginning of a veritable 
millennium, evert for such a boon the price exacted would seem 
exorbitant, A whole parish or an entire village retires to rest 
Catholic, and awakes at cock-crow to learn that it has denied its 
religious faith, and is severely punished for taking the well-beaten 
road to the Catholic church instead of the unfrequented path to the 
Orthodox chapel* Agents had persuaded the peasants to sign a 
paper described as an, address of congratulation to his Majesty or 
some member of the Imperial family, but which was really a petition 
asking for" admittance into the “true fold. 1 * At other tiroes a 
R6mau priest secretly secedes to the Orthodox Communion, and 
transfers tho allegiance of his flock, who have not the faintest 
inkling of his indentions, a procedure the more feasible that the 
ceremonies and liturgy of the United Catholic Church are identical 
with those of the Orthodox Church of Russia. When the trick is 
discovered there is no remedy* Many of the peasants prove refrac¬ 
tory and are deported to Siberia or to the coast of the White Sea* 
The remainder are awed but not convinced, and gradually take to a 
life of hypocrisy, openly worship in the Orthodox Church, privately 
receive the Sacrament in Roman Catholic places of worship, or in 
holes and corners visited by priests of that communion; marry 
secretly according to their old customs, and consent to have their 
wives publicly treated as concubines and their children*handicapped 
as bastards. 1 

(I) SihjIl marriages are poifootlj valid ifl Euiftisn law, though of eonrw unlawful. 
The pULuieihinent decreed against those who contract thcA is flufEciently ec'norc to cut- 
weigh ill ordinary wiwidomtfyiis, and it la at least intelligible that simple feasants 
whould expose their 'offspring to the painful treatment which the H mdu i law re- 
serr& for illegitimate children rather than he separated from them for ever and sent 
into life-long exile, t 
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In no other country of the wb rid—except perhaps iij tho Para¬ 
guay of Dr. Fraucia-—are the functions of the legislator so entirely 
merged in those of the moralist. Nowhere else could the standard 
of right living be so rapidly and so considerably raised, or the whole 
social state so readily remoulded by the law-maker os in Russia; 
and yet in no other country is ho so reluctant to make any better 
use of the sublime office which he exercises than that of prostituting 
it to the most, ignoble ends. The result of this gross neglect of 
duty upon, the mosses is not a mere matter of opinion; it is writ 
large and legible in the history of the country in the character of 
the people, whose thoughtless, shiftless, trusting nature has been 
rendered utterly unfit for an encounter with a strong blast of bitter 
experience ; their morafe being as morbid and unequipped for the trials, 
temptations, and ordinary duties of every-day life as their over- 
sonsitivo bodies—mode delicate and effeminate, by the artificial heat 
of rooms—are for tho fresh breezes of spring* A Russian has 
no latent power of, reaction stored \ip within him to enable him 
to recover from the moral shocks and blows which await him at 
every step in life ; and so crude and undeveloped is his sense of 
tho relation of things to one another that it seems to have b*en 
given him for some other world than ours. Hie lying and all 
the other immoral habits of which it* is the taproot, are unaccom¬ 
panied by even the most rudimentary consciousness of guilt; for he 
suffers from complete umnsthesia of that moral faculty by which in 
other people these habits are prevented or condemned. The follow¬ 
ing incident may help to illustrate my moaning and to throw a side¬ 
light on the peasant’s views on tho relations of things to each other, 
and his idea of veracity. In the Government of Hieif some, time 
ago the inhabitants of thirty-six villages, aft oh duo deliberation, 
decided that no public-houses for the sale of alcoholic drinks should 
be opened in any of the villages whose representatives took part in 
the deliberation. All peasants who were of age voted for the 
measure, and each village feed a public writer, to draw up a petition 
to the Govommentpasking that the decision be registered and sanc¬ 
tioned. Thirty-five petitions wero rejected by the Ministry* and tho 
fcabaks duly opened in the villages, the thirty-sixth was favourably 
roedved, and the publicans excluded. The reason assigned for the 
success of tho thirty-sixth petition wm the eloquence and force with 
which tho public writer put the case; and on learning this* tho 
inhabitants of tho fortunate village, disappointed that their habafrs 
were closed, though at their own request, condemned the writer of the 
petition, for excess of* zeal and superfluous eloquence to be flogged* 
And he was duly flogged. 1 

It is only fair to say that the acts of the authorities have not at all 

(1} Zwwfojfl Stan, July 1$ T 18ST, and Odast Mtitengtr, Jalr 13, 1837. 
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times that tendency to demoralise which is their usual characteristic ; 
they are occasionally even salutary', and one would bo glad to give 
the government credit lor those motives which are at once the most 
obvious and most honourable* were it not that the real reasons, 
which no effort is made to conceal, arc wholly foreign to considera¬ 
tions of morality. RudUan newspapers, with a few exceptions, seem 
to make' a speciality of lying* and apparently thrive upon it* Of 
course the inventive or mythopseic faculty o£ the pressman is almost 
exclusively employed upon the affaire of foreign countries \ for, like 
Hovstad, of the Peoples Mesmiffer^ they ** have learned from expe¬ 
rienced and thoughtful tnen that in purely local matters a paper 
must observe a certain amount of caution,” An unsufipoctmg 
foreigner is thus sometimes puzzled to discover how a provincial 
newspaper with fifteen hundred or only a thousand readers can keep 
special corre&pojndente in all the largo cities of the world, and pay 
for whole columns of costly telegrams. The secret was officially 
disclosed a few weeks since, when the Government ordered all the 
editors of the city of Odessa to cease publishing foreign telegrams 
^from our own eorrespondents,” without first proving to the satis¬ 
faction of the local censors that they were boua fide telegrams and not 
paragraphs fabricated at the office. The result was immediate and 
striking : silence fell upon tb§ special correspondents—as deathlike 
and prolonged as that with which the Eolphie oracle was struck 
after the birth of Christ, One's satisfaction at this laudable inter¬ 
vention of the government is considerably diminished by the circum¬ 
stance that* it was determined upon on purely political grounds, 
several forged fi foreign ” telegrams being gross calumnies upon 
foreign governments, whoso representatives were instructed to pro¬ 
test/ * *■ 

Wholesale lying of this kind would presumably cause a bloody 
revolution in this enlightened country, judging by the terrible shock 
which public opinion sustained here some time ago on learning that 
Mr* Parnell endeavoured by an exaggeration, in terms to deliberately 
mislead the House of Commons. What would bo said, or rather 
dene, by such virtuous public opinion, were the elaborate defence of 
lying lately published in all- seriousness by the editor of an official 
journal, to have appeared in London instead of St* Petersburg P fn 
a leading article upon the death of the late Crown Prince of Austria, 
written before the melancholy circumstances of his death were fully 
known, the Gra&eftdamn bitterly lamented the decay of lying in a 
strain worthy of a Jeremiah bewailing hia country's fate. "If he 
really put an end to hie life/' says this moralist, whom the Govern¬ 
ment subsidizes to spread the light, H is it possible that there was not 
a single individual sufficiently alive to the interests of the family, 
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the dynasty, and the throne, to insist upon, the concealment of tho 
fact of suicide and to hush up the details of it* leaving no trace dis¬ 
coverable ? What would he easier than to conceal the suicide* if it 
really took place ? 'lie was toying- with a revolver/ one might say* 

* when it caught the button of his uniform/ or a number of other 
very natural and likely statements might haYo hecn put forward, 
and there is no doubt that people would have believed them much 
more readily, than *lho ator^ of suicide/' 1 On the other hand, that 
same journal and, others of its way of thinking, or rather writing, 
are at a loss for words emphatic eiftiugh to adequately express thoir 
indignation whenever this convenient principle is acted upon by 
others in a manner injurious or displeasing to themselves. Thus in 
the I^otoye Vn?t?ii/& r the Russian telegraphic agency is plum ply 
accused of systematically communicating to the inhabitants of Omsk 
false statements concerning the prices of the shares of various hanks, 
now immoderately exaggerating* now lowering their real value on 
the exchange. Thus* on the 18Ik of September last year* the shares 
of the Yolga-Kam Bunk wrre quoted by that news agency at 500 
roubles, whereas in reality they stood at l>45 roubles* a difference of 
about £16 sterling per share; the shares? of the Siberian Bank wero 
given at 645 roubles, whereas they were only 460 roubles, that is, 
about £i!) difference on each share. f iSuch garbled figures/* ex¬ 
claims the writer, “are systematically repeated enry day. Fancy 
the predicament of (Lose who purchase shares of tho above-named 
companies on tho basis of the telegrams of this agency ! ” 2 These 
things, it should be borne in mind* arc confined to no ono portion 
of Russia, to no particular class or classes of the population ; they 
urc universal, pan-Russian, inborn in every individual like a species 
of original sin inherited from forgotten aneoBtofs hnd deliberately 
perpetuated by present sponsors^ If moral blame attaches to any 
one* it can only bo to the Government and the Chufeh in the past 
and to the press of very recent years. The masses arc wholly 
blameless* To them lying.has over been as natural as ringing* It 
is as old and as respectable as the uni verse. ** Tying began with the 
world,” says one of tbeir proverbs, ff and with tho world it will die.” 
What force of expression, lucidity, elcquchee is to our speech, lying * 
is to theirs, “Rye beautifies tho field* 1 ' says another Russian pro¬ 
verb* “and a lie beautifies speech.” And again, “A palatable lie 

(1) Gruehdamn, Fobmaiy, 1889. Cl. uIbo Jr« W (t\ 19th February, 1939. 

P) Ifotofft J rfinyttf Gth XofFouibEir, 1883, This j# one of numusroiiA aucli noeusatiuiiH 
Bfiaitwt tli* tamd Agency. It ia isflt tjvy wish or purpose to diaoi MB ttu truth <jr false¬ 
hood of theMiyMwuwtiroS of deliberate lym^ r They may be caar.% of inadvertent emirs. 

A Kuflskn jireverb truly rap, " We caacot creep into mother's wul 1 ' to learn hi# in- 
tontiona. Cf.* however, Qratthdadin, 8th August, I BBS, and Xtivye Trwya, am 
AtLjjTiat, 188-9. 
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belter than a bitter truth/ 1 But* even had mendacity been foreign 
to their nature, the practical experience of a generation qt two of 
veracious men acquired under the Government and in the Church of 
any of the past n r ne centuries of Russian history would have amply 
sufficed to teach this ^ocile people thjit unblushing falsehood is the 
onlyepin that passes current in their native country, The accuracy 
of this statement is vouched for by history ■ it k confirmed by 
tho evidence of the people themselves embodied* in their countless 
proverbs* which constitute nearly three-four the of the spoken lan¬ 
guage of the uneducated, “Do’not mourn for truth: make terms 
with falsehood. Or, "It is by falsehood that men live: it is not 
meet that we should die/* Not only have they everything to gain 
by deceiving and cheating their fellow-men and those unprincipled 
slavemasters whom they looked upon as maleficent deities, but they 
have no penalty to*undergo in the shape of remorse here or hell fire 
hereafter. If detection is not followed by physical punishment, 
there is no cause for apprehension. " Lying,” according to another 
proverb, u is not like chewpg dough: it won’t ckoko you.” It is not 
that they do not honour and revere truth for itself, whenever they 
■hear of it; but they look T upon it as a sort of Nouruenon far too 
precious for this sinful phenomenal world of ours—a holiday gar¬ 
ment for the soul to ho worti in the Elysian fields prepared for them 
by an indulgent Creator after they have thoroughly cleansed them¬ 
selves in <hc bath erf death, "Truth is sacred/’ says a Russian 
proverb, "hut we mortals are sinful.” Or in a variant which is 
alao explanatory, "Sacred truth is good, but not for mortals.” 
'U’hat it is good for is made clear In another proverb, u Truth is not 
good for being put in action : it should be put in an icou-glAss case 
and prayed to. 

One of the disadvantages inseparable from an attempt to prove a 
comprehensive thesis by u scries of particular instances is the danger 
of the conclusion being held to he a wholly unwarranted or a greatly 
exaggerated generalisation. As a matter of fact, it has been my 
earnest endeavour to state the case jis moderately as is compatible 
with a duo regard for incontrovertible fuels ; and English travellers 
in Russia who may still feel inclined to make exceptions from the 
general rule in favour of such apparently trustworthy sources of in- 
■fornmtion as government institutions, ministries, statistical bureaus, 
and the like, would do well to act only on good cause shown, taking 
with them the prudence of the serpent and leaving at the frontier 
tho simplicity of doves. A few months ago a case illustrative of the 
necessity for this precaution was published ift the Russian nfbwep&pers, 
not as a matter of wonder, hut merely as an ordinary stop-gap to fill 
in the fragment of a column. The occasion was the reading before 
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the Governor of Baku of the official report of the Statistical Depart¬ 
ment of Baku on crime in that district during the year 1888. It 
wae then solemnly affirmed, with nil the aplomb which objective science 
and professional assiduity can inspire, that there were hut three cases 
of highway robbery and two ipurdera during, twelve months-—a re¬ 
markably clean hill of moral health for such a district. Now the ^subject 
of the report was very simple,, one would imagine. Apparently no 
one would ever dfteam of deliberately lying in the presence of the 
governor of the very district of which it was question, surrounded as 
he was hy officials provided with Excellent means of testing every 
statement. And least of all would one suspect a statistical depart¬ 
ment of being foolish enough to attempt such a thing, seeing that its 
only raison d*Ure is the issue of trustworthy reports calculated to 
inspire confidence. What actually happened is this * the govern¬ 
mental attorney (procurer), who was attentively listening to the 
report, quietly remarked that to his pergonal knowledge, which may 
have been incomplete there had bcch not tens but hundreds of 
murders and robberies committed in that district during the year 
I888. 1 The statistics of education arc rich in equally eloquent illus¬ 
trations of the same inborn aversion of the Russian, even though 
educated and trained to bettor things, to 

* [ lot truth’s Jump rot stagnant for tho lack 
Of a timely helpful lie to leaven it,” 


Thus, among the schools which, figured in the official list of educa¬ 
tional establishments of the government of Kherson during the past 
twelve years, it has now been disclosed that two hundred find swent&m 
(217) arc mere figments of the brain of some unduly zealous official, 
they never having had an objective existence. 2 HWmany such paper 
schools there are in other governments of Russia, no man knows, J 
Certain persons with broad views on the doctrine of 1 'compromise and 
accommodating readiness to subordinate ethics to the practical 
exigencies of dally life may perhaps bo tempted to explain all these 
symptoms as merely the result of a passing moral aberration such as 
wc observe in one form or another in most nations and epochs, rather 
than as Indications of a specific difference of moral code. To theses 
largo-minded moralists a convincing reply within the limits of a 
review article would be impossible. I would ask thorn, however, to 
give careful attention to the following fact and to draw a mental plc- 

(I) GrtufiManin, April 16, 1889, 

(3) Jfore^f Yrtmya, Au£w*t &l t 1888* 

(3) The A awl a hundred *fd mil ar instances should ba casafnllf homo in mi:id hy 
fravrllerp liko Mr. Landsdsll and others whoso faith in Ruanao official sifltomoDtfl is 
Tfirtnlliaii'lLku in its ravenous appotito for tbs wildsat and most mdigoutibli) nnaor- 
tiosj. 
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iure of the state of society in which alone such a state of things i& possi¬ 
ble, A well-known journalist of Odessa (RulsJty by name), who himself 
some time since occupied an editor's arm* chair in the office of the Ode*- 
sky Listokt published a very carious letter some months ago in which 
ho laughs to scorn the editor of another journo! {The .Net?Russian Tdk- 
tffflpft) f whom ho had 'been deliberately and systematically deceiving 
for several years, li As I had complete control of the depot for 
intelligence of nil hinds," this high priest of modern journalism 
frankly writes, “ in tho government of Bessarabia, moat of the items 
of news published in the New Tale graph i cere forged in my lodgings and 
at my dictation/’ Yet this gentleman is still an active member of 
tho staiT of the most widely circulated daily newspaper in all South 
Russia, and is highly respected—as respect goes in those parts—in 
the social circles in which he moves. Nor is this indulgent treat¬ 
ment the result of Eepentuuce and a firm resolve to amend in future j 
for not only does this prophet and guide publicly avow acts which 
in western climes would be branded as infamous by the least 
pharbaicol of journalists, but he positive]y glories in them as if he 
could possess no hotter titles to public esteem. Nay, he does not 
hesitate to humbly implore fhe assistance of God to enable him to lie 
and mislead with as much success in the future as in the past, " So 
matters have gone on/* her writes, "for tho space of four or five 
years, and I shall not hide from you that with God's help I shall 
continue this harmless occupation until I grow tired of it." 1 

p E> B. Lanin. 

n 

[ThU paper is the beginning of a series of similar studies on Russian 
Characteristics and Civilisation, the authors of which are desirous, 
for reasons which will be apparent to the least attentive reader, of 
merging their signatures in that of the first.—E ditor F R.~\ 

t 

(l) Cf. 2iorthtrrt Matter (monthly review), February, 1&8B, pp. 6?, G8. 
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Sift CHAELES DXLKE 01$ THE BOMBAY AEMY. 

2b tJif -Edttar of fAe Fqutmioiiti-y Bsvievt- 

Sm,—8ii Charles Dilkoj in his article, “ The Beluth and Afghan Fron¬ 
tier of India , J 1 easts great discredit On the arm teas of Madras and Bombay: 
his strictures are baaed on a casual inspection of one regiment, and the 
answers “of as von or night distinguished men" We can tell from the 
names he mentions who those must be—they cannot kntfw the Bombay 
army of to-day. 

We white oJEoore of the Indian artniOfl^Boldiers of fortune—are Eng¬ 
lishmen first, and, thereafter, perhaps, Presidency partisans. No man in 
liis Menses would court death and profoasional disgrace by trying to get on 
service with bad troops: were the Bombay army such a poor following as 
Sir Charles has boon led to believe, not a few ol ue must have discovered 
it long agu t and tried to correct or get out ot it. 

Many distinguished men havo held very different views to tbo seven or 
eight consulted, amongst them Lord Napier of Mugdala, during the 
Abyssinian campaign, and the Duke o£ Cambridge when ho inspected 
the Malta contingent, on which occasion ho said of the 2fith Jlombay In¬ 
fantry, that it was “the best set-up and steadiest of all the native corps 
from India,” The 1st Grenadiers may well look back with* pride to 
their share in the Mai wand disaster, as also tlio 38th at Kandahar, and in, 
Egypt when they covered tho Uth Bengal Infantry when surprised. The 
generals in Egypt in 1882 and 1885 did not think aa does Sir Charles, 
while Major-General ’White bad “ tho highest opinion tJ of the Bombay 
regiments under hint iu Burma!, for u ofEeioncy " and “ discipline/ 1 

Even the Pioneer, the leading daily of the North-West Provinces (rarely , 
a friendly critic of Kouthorn troops), in a recent review of Sir Charles 
Pilko's article, says, “Ah to tho Bombay army, it bus regiments which 
Lire worthy to stand shoulder to shoulder with those of Upper India," 
and admits that “ the mimralfa g up ,r (of a Bombay paper) “ that the ordi¬ 
nary Bombay rogiinant* is as good as most of the ordinary Bongo! regi¬ 
ments , - - is a fairly just one, 1 * 

This is tho gist of tho whole matter: better troops than the Sikh, * 
Gurkha, Punjabi, and. Afghan do not exist, but these ore not Bengal but 
North-Wwt province troops, and would suffice for little more than oni 
first line* Our contention is that the M&hratta, the Rajput, and the Tat 
are, in pluck and endurance, the equals of the tribes mentioned, and 
inferior to only some of them in physique: of such castes my own corps 
to a great extent consists, one fairly typical of a Bombay regiment, net 
thought hy the authorities by any moans tho best- 

In this •ounection it may interest your roadora to know the difference 
in organization between the presidential armies. In the North-West 
Provinces and Bengal most regiments are, I believe, caste or tribal once, 
e.y- the 17th Loyal Purbeahs, 45 th Sikhs, 26th Punjabis, and tho 
Ghuikhas* * 
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Most corps have a proportion of bojub caste or tribe other than tho 
design ative one: thus, in the 45th Sikhs, there are Musalmans and 
Hindus (Pogrfta)* but each caste, &c,* is in a company oI its own—pro¬ 
bably a measure of policy. In the Bombay army the same object is 
attained by the enlistment, up to the strength of a company (100 men), of 
foreigners/’ i.e. men not of the Bombay Ifre&ideacy, Fifty B shields me 
allowed to bo enterbijfjed, Tho castel, with us, are not segregated in 
companies but intermingled. At one timowe bad a largo proportion of 
Bengal men among our forei gibers, but their cooking arrangements, each 
man cooking for himself, are cumbersome and impracticable on service, 
and they have been replaced by Sikhs. In Madras regiments I have met, 
no caste proportions or orraiiLgemepts appear to bo observed. 

As regards our men, the Tta] puts and Juts are such good fighting mate¬ 
rial that both are eagerly sought after in Bengal. The Mahrattae behave 
splendidly on service* do not lose their beads, and wait for orders; this is 
not merely my opinion, but that of an officer who won his Victoria Cross 
in thoir company. The 2&tb, who did no well at Tofrek, in Egypt, have 
a greater proportion of Mahrattaa than most of our regiments. Of tho 
rest, many men in my corps are Musalmans of llajputaus (not Delhi), 
vory good men \ also a number from the predatory tribes of the same dis¬ 
trict, who gladly enlist since the railway has stopped raiding. 

The physical endurance and marching powers ctf the Bombay Sepoy have 
never been questioned. A ^ing of a Bombay regiment formed part of 
Sir liobert Bandsman’s oscort on bis mission to Khoren and Fanjgur, 
Jt went from Quetta to Sind in winter — -up the MoqIjl Pa^s towards KeLttt 
—thence west into the deserts of Baluchistan during January and Febru¬ 
ary, returning to Quetta in March, 1864; a five-months’ journey without 
a casualty. * 

Another cose, illustrative of matters beyond the Bombay Sepoys’ capa¬ 
bilities, is said to have occurred later in the year* Tho Zhob Valley 
Expedition 'was being organized, and & certain corps was beyond tho 
Hurnai guarding tho railway works from tho raiding that had boon 

E iYolent/ when a rumour reached it that it was declared unfi t, for service, 
is seemed peculiar, as at that very time it had an abnormally low sick 
list. On inquiry it turned ant that the medical officer recommended, ns 
the men would bp required to march and camp in bitterly cold weather, 
that they be provided with flannel drawers. Tho principal medical officer 
from Bengal had never known of such a request being made beforo, and 
was said to havtt expressed, an opinion that such a regiment was unfit far 
service. The regiment went, was none the worse for its winter march in 
nothing but cotton knickerbockers as nether garments* and on being 
brigaded with the 4th Punjab Infantry envied them their overcoats of 
sheepskin. During a pause in the expedition the eick were sent back to 
the base, and its sick were a fraction of those from the Sikh aud Punjab 
liegiments. But nothing from Bombay pleases Sir Charles ; the white 
officer being tho same throughout tho army, he fears fi the feeling that 
they will not bo allowed to sue service is beginning to produce its natural 
result. ,J Bather must the sentiment, 

“And, if it be a sin to caret honour, 

I urn tho mooffending sold alive,/’ 

have made tho Bombay officer positively ill, inasmuch a* over 62 per cent, 
of the captains of that staff corps, in military employ, have the qross swards 
against their names, indicating that they have war service. I have cal¬ 
culated in 'this rank to exclude the Abyssinian campaign* by which the 
proportion would havo been increased. These officers have all seen rwmt 
service. My authority h the Army lint for Majr, 1889. 
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Sir Charles considers a company <d Punjab troops more than a match 
for a regiment of southern ones. I have already stated we have tho 
strength of a company of these very Punjab men in OUr regiment—these 
holding his company of the eamo in chock— would Sir Charles consider 
himself as mors than el match for seven hundred Malirattas, &c,? 

If the Bombay army " jg not good enough to bo employed against the 
Hessians in the field/’ whence ife it proposed tddraw the strength of a 
second lino of defence ? The quality of at least the first anatseoond 
lines must bo about equal, the ordinary 'Bengal regiments being only 
about as good, as tbs so of Bombay, in thn opinion of The Pioneer, a more 
experienced critic in this nfiittor than Sir Charles. Any serious reverse 
suffered by a corps *T elite selected for the first line would have a danger¬ 
ous tendency to demoralise the eeoomf line. The Nepal and Punjab sup¬ 
ply of recruits will not suffice. Sir Charles wisely advocates increased, 
enlistment tan the Quetta frontier, but such regiments should bo formed 
without reduction of our present troops. The money that has been spent 
there on works and supplies hoe given tho tribes a most exaggerated 
notion of the wealth of India \ for some yours to cumo we shall possoss of 
theirs no hostages to fortune. * 

Sir Charles nl so says, “It ifl held in India that the opposite pretence 
must be kept up, and. this hae Jed to a few southern troops being included 
m the list of the field* army* This is a mure aham, and should bo 
denounced as such, but to denounce it ia to hurt tho feelings of many dis¬ 
tinguished mea. T ' To denounce it is to sap the morale of a large body of 
troops which, be it in tlio first or some succeeding phase of tho struggle^ 
must yet bo depended upon to check the Russian hordes. 

Yintfit Moustache. 


MADRAS AND BOMBAY INFANTRY. 

To the Editor of the Foutnio uti.v Review* 

The waiter of tho above letter, winch has been Shown to me by the 
kindness of the Editor, appears in parts of his communication to have 
somewhat misunderstood my position, and writes as thougli I wont out of 
my way in my articles in tho March and April numb ore of tho Fortnightly 
Review to attack the Bombay army. Nothing was further from my wish. 

1 think it a force admirable in its discipline; excellent for ueo in civil 
discord, or in purely Asiatic wars. 'While, moreover, I have given it as 
my opinion that the infantry of the Bombay army could not safely bo 
putin the field against the Russians, I have felt myself bound to make 
tho samo admission with regard to the Madras infantry and a portion of * 
the infantry of the Bengal service. It is indeed I fear the unanimous 
opinion of all who know tho Russian army in Central Asia that the 
greater portion of our nativo infantry could not be used against it, and 
That infantry of the Go-urichu, Afridi, and Pathan races only, with u 
portion of our Sikhs and Punjab Mohamadane, should be counted on as 
thoroughly efficient for such service* My object in stating those facts 
publicly, and in repeating them with more detail, as I shall shortly have 
to do, is to help to destroy that Presidency system of recruitment and 
command which has been condemned by the Government of India under 
Lo(rd Ripon, under Lard Duffiorm, and under Lord Lanadowno. and winch 
la only kept alive at this moment by the view token by Lord Gross— 
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that legislation is required in order to put an end to it, and that Indian 
legislation of any kind involves a Large demand upon parliamentary time. 
If I have unnecessarily hurt, in anything that I have said, the feeling* 
of any officers connected with the Southern infantry, I can only say that 
I deeply regret having done bo. If I may bo permitted this word of a 
purely personal nature, my own mother was bom in a Madras camp, 
and she, and her mother, who, after 1 her death, kept house for me, 
throughout along life, until these ] 80 b, brought me up in the traditions 
of the Southern armies of Iriftia, and with admiration for the bravery 
and fortitude which they have constantly, throughout their history, dis¬ 
played; but I cannot shut my eyes to the “fact that the conditions of 
mihtary service in India have teen absolutely revolutionised by tho 
arrival of Buss! a at her present frontiers, and I needs must share, in 
common with the vast majority of those who have looked into tho ques¬ 
tion, the opinion that we possess in India far too large a number of 
infantry which eould not bo trusted to stand against Russians in the 
field, and far too small a proportion which could bo made use of for ouch 
warfare. 

1 * Ciun^ES W. Dilke* 

Eocnirr Error, 

2<j;A Auptui, l&tw. 


f 
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*** The Editor of this liei'icw docs not undertake to return any Mmuscrijrfs. 
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THE L ATI OUR PROBLEM, 

Tun great etrikOj which for so lengthy a period 1 paralysed the 
commerce of the Port of London, causing losses estimated at 
nearly ,£2,000,000, has had, at any rate, one beneficial result. 
The Labour Problem, the one problem winch, above all others, 
demands solution in an age described,*not without reason, as “the 
age of the working-man/ 1 has been brought well to the front; 
and it has been demon atm led, Ley end cavil or question, that right- 
minded men of every class in society arc resolutely determined that 
this problem shall be solved, and solved promptly and completely. 
For once the gulf between the rich qpd the poor, between capital 
and labour, Las been spanned with the golden bridge of far-Teaching, 
human sympathy. Wo are, one and all of up, firmly of opinion 
that the time has come for the establishment of such arrangements 
in the organisation of industry a* shall secure that in future labour 
shall receive an ampler share of the wealth, in the creation of which 
labour plays so important a part. And while we readily admit that 
concessions of a substantial character must be mttdn to our industrial 
classes, wo are in tho highest degree desirous that these concession^ 
shall be made without being extorted by measures such as those 
to which the dock labourers and their allies were compelled to have 
recourse, measures involving a deplorable waste of wealth, and in- 
dieting upon an extejisive suction of the community sufferings of the 
most grievous character. For this Dock Strike has brought homo to 
us the terrible nature of industrial warfare. The fight waged by 
more than one hundred thousand of our working-men against an 
enemy, whose trusty weapon was starvation, has bocn fought out 
under the very eyes of this great city. All of us have read with 
sorrow and indignation the graphic and truthful accounts furnished 
by tho press; and some of us have watched the struggle ba the very 
heart o| tho fray, aiyl have carried with our own hands what of 
comfort and' consolation wo might, into the homes of the most un¬ 
fortunate among the brave, patient, sorely-stricken ranks of the 
working-men. Never to be forgotten were tbesights then witnessed. 
Lavish as was tho help rendered by the public benevolence, it was 

jf ■ (1) Tho Pock SirH-e tifgflfl on A^ust 13, r nd t«mimtad &u ftprieTiba? H, 1909. 
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wholly inadequate to pope with milery so deep and so wide-spread. 
Numerous as were tho centres of relief, yet there were very many 
families which received, on an average, hut one single shilling ticket 
per week. Many persons, especially those who lived at some little 
distance from the mftin^thoraughfareH,, seemed to be ignorant of the 
places ^hore relief was to be obtained. Women wandered for hour after 
hour with weak and weary footsteps in search of help, and in some 
cases fainted away in the streets, ere help was found; others stood in 
gaunt-eyed, silent, miserable groups watching tho densely packed 
mass of men at the doors of the' relief office, in utter despair of 
fighting- their way through to the tables at which the tickets were 
being given out. I have known a big-limbed docker, tall enough 
for a guardsman, to drop down in that seething crowd in tho hack 
room at “ Wroots's/’ overcome by want of food and by the foul air, 
and be carried out all but inanimate. The aspect of this poor fellow, 
upon whose countenance, ns upon that of many hundreds of his 
comrades, the peculiar t unm in lake able, saffron pallor of acute hunger 
had written its awful tale, will haunt my memory for many a day to 
como. Hut hardest of all, surely, was the case of the children ■ 
their fathers and mothers at any rate understood the cause that 
brought desolation among them, and wore cheered by hopes of a 
victory, that seemed worth purchasing even at a cost so tremendous. 
But to the little ones how inexplicable must have been the vain 
appeals for food which fell unanswered upon the ears of their heart* 
broken parents! What would have become of the children hud it 
not been for the generosity of the local clergy, of Mr. Sidney Buxton, 
M.P., and of the friends by whom they and he were supplied with 
funds, one hardly likes to think. Well do I recollect one particular 
batch of thirty dr ' forty boys and girls, whom I was passing in to 
, the Shelter of the Salvation Army in West India Bock Road, when 
one of the "officers/* thinking me somewhat indiscriminate in my 
selection, undertook to examine the children, in order that none but 
the genuinely necessitous should share in the proffered hospitality. 
He proceeded to apply to the youngsters the some test that a prudent 
housewife applies to poultry, but with, of course, the diametrically 
opposite intention of rejecting any whose frame, clutched in his 
scientific grasp, might betray signs of anything approaching to 
adequate nourishment. Not one single child did he reject; all were 
u just skin and bones.” But worst of all was thclot of the infants 
too young fo partake of the soup or of the bread and jam obtainable 
at places like this Shelter. Indeed I cannot bring myself to speak 
of the effects that I found inadequate and unsuitable nutrition to have 
produced acnong children in arms, and in particular among those 
nuzneroufl infants only a few weeks old, to whom their mothers, 
emaciated to thela&t degree, could not give sufficient natural nourish¬ 
ment, and who *were being fed chiefly with boiled bread, a substance, 
it is needless to say, absolutely unfitted for the purpose. On &U 
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sides in the houses of the strikers the seeds of disease were being 
sown with results that will assuredly reach far into the future. Nor 
was the destitution that ensued upon the strike by any means cori- 
finecl to the least-skilled and worst-paid among the workers. Even 
those who entered upon the cpmbat with sorq^ resources soon found 
their savings vanish in mooting the demands of the rent-qollector 
and in supplying the wants of their families. Then began the 
pledging of tkeii* scanty property, bit by bit. When the history of 
this labour war comes to be written, its most vivid pages will bo bor¬ 
rowed from the ledgers of the paviftibrokers. These books, a# I know 
from personal investigation, will show, not, only the gradual absorp¬ 
tion of the worldly good# of the greater part of the industrial 
population of the riverside districts* hut the still more significant 
fact that, about ten days before the conclusion of tho strike, the 
pawning came, almost suddenly, to a standstill, .The unlucky people 
had by that time nothing left to them upon which even a copper 
could be raised. 1 4 * 

The Labour Problem must be solved^ and solved, if it may he, 
without tho repetition of scene# like those that we have just witnessed 
in East London. And yet, although tl\e conviction that tho remit- 
nerution ef labour ought to be materially increased is entertained 
more widely' uurl more profoundly than ut any previous lime, the grave 
difficulties involved in securing this increase cannot be ignored by 
any thoughtful observer. It is true that the condition of trade is, 
on tho whole, satisfactory; still, those best acquainted witl^thc fools 
emphatically deny that the profits derived from commefcial enter¬ 
prise arc, a & a rule, of other than moderate proportions ; and the 
demand of tho workpeople for an improvement in their position ia 
met by tho declaration that it is impossible to grant higher wages 
without reducing to a quite unreasonable extent the remuneration of 4 
tho capitalist. Wc arc thus brought face to face with an obstacle 
which those who plead the claims of labour must find it anything 
but easy to surmount. 3Iut what if, in certain cases at any rate, it 
bo possible to suggest to the pmployer a method which shall augment 
the remuneration of labour without ill any way diminishing the 
reward of capital and management ? A'method which prof esses to 
produce this result exists under the name of Profit-sharing, and it is 
trusted that a brief examination of the merits of this system, as 

(1) Thu following entri^H, verified by Ho pawn-tickets produi^cd to me, relate to 
articles pledged by a ctuti e-driver in penrumont employi/mut at ifia. a woek, a men 
with a wif& mxA five children* apparently of steady habits 1 E> Aug,, man's Sunday 
suit, 3a. fid, ; 20 Ang. f d&ugkter'fl new boots, 1 b. 3d. ; *&mo date, bendkerr-liiof ntid 
jacket, la. 6d.; 22 Aug., rnan T a took (uj&mi for nmutuur work in npaie time), sJfl.; 
24 Aug., calico [24 yurda], bought to make children^ drcsjjejp, 2s, fid,} 26 Aug., drn»«h - 
fcer^s Sunday jacket and frock, Sh. Gd,, and her dress, fls. - 2fl Aug-, wifo's abavi, fid., 
and flannel (bought for chjldren'a underclothes), la* fid.; 31 Aug., man's flannel shirt, 
2i.; 3rd Sep., man + e trousers and vest, Es .*' Then the entries oeaseL nothing remained 
to pawn, c*rarpt the bedding; and this I found in many instances to haveteen pledged, 
the people (deeping upon coarse sacking. 
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tested by actual experience, may be' held to possess some degree of 
public interest. 

Profit-sharing consists in allotting to the workman, in addition to 
bis normal wages, a part of the net gains of the business. Far this 
method of industrial remuneration it,is expressly claimed that it 
enables H the employer to considerably increase the earnings of bis 
workpeople without suffering wny, even the smallest, diminution in 
the amount of his own profits. This may appear a somewhat paradoxical 
pretension, and we shall bo reminded that *' ex nihih nil fit" But to 
this objection the advocate of profit-sharing has a perfect answer: 
this system creates the very fund upon which it draws. The em¬ 
ployer who adopts a profit-sharing scheme will not have to fuirrender 
one farthing of his accustomed profits. Whatever he gives as 
** bonus i} to his workpeople will come back to the business in the 
shape of increased profits—profits due to that augmentation of zeal 
on the part of these '*hands” which is secured by the fact of their 
participation in the gains of the house, and which can be secured in 
430 other manner. 

This, then, is the theory of profit-sharing, a theory supported by 
the great authority of Babbage, Mill, Fawcett, and other distin¬ 
guished economists, But the employers of labour are practical men, 
to whom facts appeal more strongly than theory; and it is, there¬ 
fore, proper to enquire to what extent the advantages claimed for 
profit-sharing have been actually realised by those business con¬ 
cerns which have been organised on this system. Of these there 
are two types: (ra) co-operative associations, and (5) ordinary 
commercial houses, The co-operative associations are formed and 
managed by persons, nearly all of whom belong to the working- 
classes. According 1 ' to the last report of the Central Co-operative 
.Board, the number of these associations at the end of 1888 was 
1,464; their racfiibera number 902,428; they have a share capital of 
£10,393,394, and a loan capital of £2,408,658 ; they sold in 1888 
goods to the value of £36,735,045, and earned a total net profit of 
£3,414,407, These societies may bo classed rin three categories. 
First there are the u distributive ” societies, whose business consists in 
'the sale in retail stores of goods, mainly purchased from wholesale 
‘ dealers and manufacturers. But some of these distributive societies 
possess workshops of their own. When wo a&k how many of these 
.societies allow to their employees a share in their profits in addition 
to wages, we find that no exact statistics exist, It may be estimated 
that this is the case in regard to about 10 per cent, of the total 
number of 1,382 distributive associations. * Next come the two 
wholesale societies (English and Scottish). These are federations 
formed by certain of the distributive associations with the object of 
supplying them with articles required for retail, sale. Most of these 
articles arc purchased by the two ft Wholesales n from outride mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers; but each possesses extensive "piodue- 
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tive ,J departments of its own, ifl which large quantities of goods uro 
manufactured, the value of the output of the workshops belonging 
to the English Wholesale in 1SSS being £243*476, and that of the r 
articles manufactured by the Scottish Wholesale ££$,820. The 
English Wholesale does not^p&y any honus t to its employees. The 
Scottish Wholesale gives to all persona in As employment! whether 
clerks, salesmen, <£c., in its distributive, or artisans, foremen, &o., in 
its productive, departments, in addition to their salaries or wages, a 
share in its profits, profits which amounted last year to £69*870. 
There remains the last class, the ** productive societies/ J as they are 
called, which have been formed for the purpose of manufacturing a 
variety of commodities, mostly such us are in daily demand among our 
industrial population—flour, cocoa, fustian, dreae goods, hosiery, 
boots, and so on. Owing to the failure of some of these societies to 
furnish the necessary information to the Central Board, the report of 
that body is* in regard to the productive societies* somewhat imper¬ 
fect, and it has seemed best to take tmr figures from the last report 
of the Chief Registrar of Industrial and Provident Societies, 
issued in April, 1S89. 1 Excluding '28 associations which hod 
omitted to send in to the Registrar proper returns, we find that the 
productive societies working on the profit-sharing plan are 29 
in number, with a membership of 4,656, a share capital of 
£83,110, and a loan capital of £42,352; while the value of the goods 
sold by them in 1887 was £227,239, and their net profit in that year 
£12,531. 

So far, we have been dealing with profit-sharing as carried out 
in the business arrangements of associations formed and managed 
by working-men ; and, in these cases, although it is dear that 
this method of industry has proved itself Capable of producing 
excellent financial results* yet it must bo admitted that its adoption 
has been due, in great part, to considerations, mot of expediency, 
hut of sentiment. As our object is to show that the adoption of 
this system is a step that might bo tuken, with substantial advantage 
to their own interests, by the general body of employers* it becomes 
proper to enquire into the oases in which profit-sharing has been 
introduced by ordinary manufacturers Und merchants of the capital? 
class. 

It would not be possible in this place to give u complete account 
of all the firms throughout the world, some 150 iu number, by 
which profit-sharing is known to hava been adopted. The history 
of the first application of the principle by the liaison Lecluire’ 
(carrying on upon a largo scale the trade of house painters and 

(1) TLbm , figures relate to the Year WheruTer praeiW<\ I hare supplied 

details wanting in the Registrar's Report from returns published by the Central Board. 
The Rcgiitrftr f s Report does not distinguish betwann the societies which do and those 
which do not share their profit* with their employees ; but bp inspection. of tho offiota 1 
copies of the roles of the different BccJelioa and by inquiries addressed to thfiir cfEcw* 
it has boon pouible'io mire at the facto. 
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decora tors) baa been told in detail by Professor Sedley Taylor; 
the etory of the introduction of profit-sharing into the immense 
business of the great ironfouuder, Godin, at Guise, ie familiar to 
every student of social reform; and ample details with regard to 
more than 130 other firms are given by Mr. Gilman, the author 
of the most recent wOrk on this subject (Profit-Sharing between 
Employer and Employee, Macmillan* 1889). 

The country in wliich profit-sharing hes* secured the largest 
number of ud heron ta ha France. There, 'indeed, evidence of the 
success of pro tit-sharing establishments meets you at every turn. 
Arrived at Paris* you admire the decoration of your hotel, and 
find that the work waa done by Jledouly et Oie. (the present 
name of the Muiscm Lcclaire), or by Saunicr; the masonry 
was executed by Mozet ct Dolatondo; the carpentry by Lecoour; 
the plumbers ’pare Barbas, Tas&uTt et Ralas, Ph. Monduit Fils t 
or Thuitlicr Freres; the gas-fittings were put up by Rourrleff. 
These are, one and all, profit-sharing houses. You ask for a 
railway-guide: it is primed and published by the liaison Chuix, 
again a profit-sharing firm.’ You roll a cigarette: the paper is 
mfldo by Abadie, yet another example. You sally forth in quest 
of writing-paper: the water-mark is that of the Papctcrie Cooptraike 
of Laroche-Joubert, at Angqjil&mc; or of bourbons, which you get 
from Lombart, a profit-sharing confectioner of world-wide repute; 
or of a dress,^which you buy in the enormous establishment (resemb¬ 
ling hiteley^s and the Army and Navy Stores rolled into ono) of 
the Bon Jfigrche (Plassard* Morin, Fillet et Oie.* formerly Aristide 
Boucicaut), a splendid instance of prosperous profit-sharing. 

In Switzerland, in Germany, and in other European countries, the 
system is now in upc ration with admirable results; while the profit- 
sharing firm# of the United States include some of the most success¬ 
ful names in the‘business world, such as Charles A. Pillsbury & Co., 
of Minneapolis* whose flour-mills are the most extensive in existence, 
and John Wtmamnker ( u tho dry-goods king,” new Postmaster 
General of the United States), whoso gigantic store at Philadelphia 
holds a position of almost equal supremacy among distributive 
^-Establishments. « 

In the British Empire profit-sharing can scarcely be said to have 
haji, as yet* & fair trial. But the number of our profit-sharing firms is 
very much larger than is generally supposed. Mr. Gilman, although 
hifl researches were made with groat cstc, is only able to enumerate 
nine examples of British profit-sharing houses. 1 There are, however* 
in fact, at the present moment at least 28 eush establishments; as 
the list given) opposite (in the preparation of which I have derived 
valuable assistance from Mr. T* W. Bushill, of Coventry) will show. 

(!) Hr, Gilman siftUUfl 10; but one Jinn (W. H. Smith &£o.) i> included under & 
miwpprcheauioQ; farjjiw employers conlina tltgisgelTSS to paying to tho msuL&gw of 

their boolataJb a mmmi-mn on tluj sale* effected. 
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It ie not possible her® to set forth in detail the various scheme* 
adopted by the different firms whose names are given, above; but 
that introduced into the business of Thomas Bush ill and Sons, Printers 
and Manufacturing Stationers* of Coventry, is worthy of particular 
notice, because it avoids one great difficulty, sometimes supposed to 
be fatal to the general' adoption of profit-sharing. It is said that, 
except hi public companies, in relation to which secrecy is seldom 
possible in any case, the attempt to allot to the workers a share in the 
profits must lead to the divulgation of figures which it is essential to 
keep private. Messrs, IS ushill have stipulated that out of each year's 
profits u certain definite sum (called u the Reserved Limit”) shall 
be first reserved for the benefit of the firm. Whatever remain g, 
above that sum, is to he divided into two equal portions, o£ which 
one accrues to the firm, while the other is allotted to the workpeople 
as bonus, The H amoinit of the Reserved Limit ie communicated to a 
chartered accountant and to no other person. It is the duty of thi& 
accountant to certify the sum due in respect of bonus to the em¬ 
ployees, upon whom his certificate ia absolutely binding. 1 In regard 
to the treatment of the bonus a considerable difference prevails ; for 
iij some eases the whole is handed over in cash ; in others it is in¬ 
vested for the benefit of the workpeople (either in the business of 
tlieir employers or in some Qther security) as a Provident Fund to 
provide for the wants of sickness or old age ; or the bonus is treated 
partly in the former, partly in the latter, manner. The ratio be* 
tween the normal wages of the participants and the sum allotted to 
them as their share in profits varies widely; a bonus at the rate of 
from Is. to Is, 6lL per £1 of wages is of frequent occurrence; while 1 
the employees of one or two firms, at any rate, receive a bonus of no 
lees than 2s. Gd. per^jGl. 

Considerations of space make it impracticable to quote all the 
numerous testimonials to the good results obtained by the adoption 


of the profit-sharing system which have been received from employera 
of labour. A few examples must suffice. Mr. J. 3. Common, manager 
of the Edinburgh Co-operative Printing Company, Limited, a firm 
which pays to its shareholders dividends averaging about 14 per cent., 
and which has given a bonus to its workmen for the last three years, 
remarks, ** So fur the results have been satisfactory. The employee* 
tu^o a more lively interest in their work than is the ease when work¬ 
ing merely for wages, and are much more economical of time and 
material On, our own part we got a better choice of hends, who 
become attached io the place, and who are concerned in its pros¬ 
perity.’' Mr. Thomas Dixon Gtelpin, director of Cassell and Catfnpa&y, 
Limited, a house which pays a dividend of 10 per cent., and which 


(1) Mr. X. V. BuiliiU bus pnl>li&lnjd (London ? AlosondeJ £ Sh&ph&urd) a full 
btCQuiit of the scLtmo in forex in hi* home, which ha* beon doviied with great care. 
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hue had this system in force since 1S78, writes, « In reply to your 
question as to the effect which our system of enabling our work¬ 
people and other employees to participate in the profits of our busi¬ 
ness has had upon that business, I am glad to state wo find that it 
has been distinctly beneficial.The interest jwhich our work-peoplo 
take in the affairs of the house has been stimulated by the identifica¬ 
tion of their interests with our own, and wc have every reason to fool 
satisfied that the? shareholder a buvo profited by a system which was 
primarily intended for the benefit of the employees*” Mr, G* Thom¬ 
son, woollen manufacturer, of II udder afield* has told the writer that, 
since ho introduced the vory liberal scheme of profit-sharing which 
has been in force in his business since 1886, he has found that the 
industrial machine, so to speak, runs itself. He can leave his works 
for weeks at a time with the certainty that all will go on there just 
as smoothly as if ho were present; while under tho old regime his 
constant personal super vision was indispensable. Mr* T, W* Buehill 
writes:™" We sturte^l upon u trial yfcar of profit-sharing with but 
modest expectations as to immediate results* Now, at its close, wc 
can report that these expectations are greatly surpassed* Tn previous 
years we can scarcely say that, speaking, generally, we had just cau^fe 
for complaint; but this year a new spring of action seems to have 
been touched in the case of very manw of our people; further, the 
improved results in these cases have, apparently, been called forth 
quite as much by a desire to respond to the spirit of the new' privi¬ 
leges conferred upon them as by the hope of prospective personal 
gain. Spontaneous economics, both as to time and material, have 
been noticed, along with a fertility of resource in overcoming dift- 
eultiea, and in devising cheaper methods of production* An appre¬ 
ciable percentage of the occasions of worry, whiefi all largo employerts 
experience, have disappeared. The value of the institution of profit- - 
sharing as a lubricant can scarcely, to my mind, be over-estimated.* 1 
Thus the experience of those hy whom the profit-sharing method 
has been adopted prove* conclusively, that the advantages which 
economic theory claims for the ay stem are, in fact, realised in its 
application. And, indeed, profit-sharing is much more than a 
crotchet of the arm-chair theorist. Tho + hiatorv of the system most 
clearly demonstrates that the employers who have organised their 
establishments, upon the now principle have been no wild visionaries, 
no hare-brained philanthropists, but practical men, whose hearts may 
have been soft, but whose heads were hard, men of sound business 
principles, who introduced the system because they knew that it 
would pay, and who* have made it pay. Most of them have 
gained considerable, some onormoue, fortunes. Leclaire, the son 
of a village shoe maker, hud divided among his men, out of the 
profits of his house*painting business, jE 48,60Q; and died leaving 
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property very nearly of tho aainc value, Godin,, whose father was ft 
country blacksmith, drew from his ironworks an income, which in a 
good year amounted to some £11*000, and could yet afford to pay a 
bonus equivalent to 15 per cent, on the wages earned by Iris work¬ 
people—wages* the y early total of which was a little over -£80,000 * 
and thi$ though ho bad taken but of hia business £100*000* which 
he transferred to Iris wife, andTbud sunk in various benevolent enter* 
prises many thousand pounds. To pass frgm production to distribu¬ 
tion, BouiiJcaut was the child of a man who kept a small hat shop. 
He and his wife* who continued ^ko Bon Marche after hie doatn, 
were such generous paymasters* that tho amount of the capital 
invested in the business by their employoea exceeds £300*000* 
Madame Boucicaut died in 1887 worth fully £700*000. 

Paradoxical as it undoubtedly appears at first sight* the tkeoTy of 
profit-sharing,'according to which it is possible to add to tho earnings 
of labour without subtracting from the gains of the employer* is thus 
abundantly justified by the facts* And, indeed* this theory is very 
simple. Consider the was Ip that goes on under tho existing wago- 
system* under which tho worker takes no share in profits. If you, 
put a man on time-wage* lio dawdles over the job us long 1 as the 
foreman will let him j put him on piece-wage* and he scamps his 
work as much as the furcnmff will lot him. In either case he mokes 
noi the smallest attempt to do the work as well us it cun be done, or 
to save expense in regard to materials* gas* or other similar matters. 
I know that there are artisans, not a few* who are true artists* men 
who do their best up art from all question of gain. I have seen boot¬ 
makers* for instance, spend long hours in labour of which no account 
was taken in their piece-wage* hours spent in attaining an ideal 
perfection in regard to mumtito which would never be noticed by the 
employer* in some cases in regard to details hidden away in tho 
interior of the boot which* as the diligent and disinterested craftsman 
well knew, no one could over perceive. But working-men-—-take 
them ft in tho lump "—work* like their employers* not from love of 
their wort* but from love of its pecuniary results. If you want your 
men to do more work and better work, to work, not merely for the 
sake of their wages, but also for the credit of the business; if you 
want them to avoid involving you in unnecessary expense, you must 
make the interests of the business identical with those of its em¬ 
ployees, by giving to these employees* in addition to their wages* a 
share In the profits of the concern* a share sufficient to tempt them to 
act in the manner that you dcaire*, Give them b substantial bonus* 
and you may rest assured that tho extra vftlne of their tfork will 
amply recoup to you this most wise liberulity. 

So much for what may be called the material advantages of profit- 
sharing. On the moral side the beneficial results of this method am 
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not less remarkable, One of the most powerful among the causes of 
that animosity which, unfortunately exists at this moment between 
the working-classes and their employers, is the opinion so strongly 
entertained by the former that it is unjust that ** all the promts de¬ 
rived from labour shall go to the capitalist^ ^Whether this opinion 
be rational or irrational, in a question which it is not necessary to dis¬ 
cuss now, We are none of us, at all tirfics and in all matters, guided 
by reason alone. Facts rnii^t he faced, and the resentment felt by our 
workpeople at their exclusion from jpartic ipation in the profits of in* 
dustry is u fact which cun not bo denied. Under these circumstances 
a system which, without any diminution, either in the wages of the 
employee or in the gains of his employer, enables the workman to 
share in the profits of the business in which ho is engaged, will he 
seen to possess merits of no unimportant character, A successful 
strike, after cruel sufferings have been endured* by the men, after 
severe losses have boon inflicted upon their masters, and after much 
envenomed recri mina tion has taken place between the contending 
parties, may result in un increase of wa^s of more or leas import¬ 
ance ; yet tho fruits of victory will never be free from the taiut of 
most bitter memories. But tho spontaneous concessions, which tho* 
method of profit-sharing makes to tho legitimate claims of labour, 
will most powerfully tend permanently to sweeten tho relations 
between tho officers and the rank and file in the vast army of 
industry, converting the working-man from a dissatisfied,* and often 
dishonest drudge into a contented, a willing, a zealous co-operator— 
a co-partner with his superior, no longer a slave toiling to gratify 
tho greed of a task-master. 

These, then, arc the grounds upon which tho attention of those, who 
desire that no means ahull be neglected which may contribute to a 
prompt and a pacific elution o£ the Labour Problem^ is directed to ■ 
this system of profit-sharing—a system which at once advances the 
prosperity of capital, and affords to labour the opportunity of merit¬ 
ing and receiving un increased reward. 


Davip F. Schloss. 
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If any species or race dealfcs a continued existence, then above all 
things it is necessary that that species oj; race should go on repro¬ 
ducing itself. 

This, I am aware, is an obvious platitude \ but I think it wm 
John Stuart Mill who once said there were such things in the 
world as luminous platitudes. Some truths are bo often taken for 
granted in silence, that wo arc in danger at times of quite losing 
sight of them. And as some good friends of mine have lately been 
accusing me of “barren paradoxes,” I am anxious in this paper to 
avoid all appearance of paradox, barren or fertile, and to confine 
myself strictly to the merest truisms. Though the truisms, to be 
sure, are of a particular £0*t too much overlooked in controversy 
nowadays by a certain typo of modern lady writers. 

Let us look then briefly at the needful conditions under which 
alone the human race can go on reproducing itself. 

If every woman married, and every woman had four children, 
population would remain j ust stationary. Or rather, if every mar¬ 
riageable adult man and woman in a given community were to marry, 
and if e>;ery mu mage proved fertile, on the average, to the extent 
of four children, then, under favourable circumstances, that com¬ 
munity, I take it, would just keep up its numbers, neither increasing 
nor decreasing from generation to generation. If less than all the 
adult men and women married, or if the marriages proved fertile on 
the average to a less degree than four children apiece, then that 
community would grow smaller and smaller. In order that the com¬ 
munity may keep up to its normal level, therefore, either all adults 
must marry and produce to this extent, or else, fewer marrying, 
those few must have families exceeding on thd overage four children, 
in exact proportion to the rate of abstention. And if the community 
is to increase (which on Darwinian principles I believe to be a condi¬ 
tion precedent of national health and vigour), then either all adults 
must marry and produce more than four children apiece, or else, 
fewer marrying, those few must produce as many more as will com¬ 
pensate for the abstention of the remainder and form a small surplus 
in each generation. 

In Britain, at the present day, I believe I am right it deducing 
(after M>, F. Gallon) that, an average of about six children per 
marriage (not per head of female inhabitants) is necessary in order 
to keep the population just stationary. Aid the actual number of 
children per 'to&TrUge ie a little in excess of even that high figure, 
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thus providing for tho regular increase from census to census and 
for overflow by emigration. 

These facts* all platitudes ae they stc, look so startling at first 
sight that they will probably need for the imstathtical reader a little 
explanation and simplification. , 

Well, suppose, now, every man and every ^oman in a given com¬ 
munity were to marry; and suppose they were in each case to pro¬ 
duce two children* a boy and a girl ; and suppose those children were 
in every case to attain maturity: why, then* the next generation 
would exactly reproduce the lflst,^ach father being represented by 
his son, and each mother by her daughter, ad infinitum, (I pur¬ 
posely omit, for simplicity's sake, the complicating factor of the 
length and succession of generations, which by good luck in the 
case of the human species practically cancels itself,) But as a matter 
of fact, all the children do not attain maturity: on, tho contrary, 
nearly half of them die before reaching tho age of manhood—in 
some conditions of life, indeed, and in some countries, more than 
half. Roughly speaking, therefore (for I don't wish to become a 
statistical bore), it may bo said that in order that two children may 
attain maturity and he capable of marriage, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, four must be born. The other two must 
he provided to cover risks of infant or* adolescent mortality, and to 
insure against infertility or incapacity for marriage in later life. 
They are wanted to make up the categories of soldiers, sailors, imbe¬ 
ciles, cripples, and incapablcs generally. So that even if every pos¬ 
sible person married, and if every married pair hod four children, 
we should only just keep up the number of our population from one 
age to another, 

Now, I need hardly say that not every po$sible‘p5rson does many, 
and that we do actually a good deal more than keep up the number , 
of our population. Therefore it will at once bo clear that each actual 
marriage is fertile to considerably more than the extent of four chil¬ 
dren. That is, indeed, a*heavy burden to lay upon women. One 
aim, at least, of social reformers should certainly be to lighten it as 
much as possible. 

Nevertheless, I think, it will be abundantly apparent from these 
simple considerations that in every community, and to all time, the 
vast majority of the women must become wives and mothers, and 
must bear at least four children, apiece. If some women shirk their 
natural duties, then a heavier task must be laid upon the remainder. 
But in any case almost all must become wives and mothers, and 
almost all must bear at*least four or five children* In our existing 
state six are the very fewest that our country cun do with. 

Moreover, it is pretty clear that the host-ordered community 
will be one where as ^ large a proportion of tho women as possible 
many, and where the burden of maternity is thus moot evenly shared 
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between them, 1 Admitting that' certain women may have good 
reasons for avoiding maternity on various grounds—unfitness, or ? 
what is probably much the same thing at bottom, disinclination—- 
and admitting also that where such good reasons exist, it is beet fcho&e 
women should remain, unmarried, we must still feel that in most 
eases marriage is in itself desirable, and that limited families are 
better than large ones. In other words, it is beet for the community 
at large that most women should marry, and should have moderate 
families, rather than that fewer should marry and have unwicldily 
large ones; for if families are 'moderate there will be a greater 
reserve of health and strength left in the mothers for each birth, the 
production of children can be spread more slowly over a longer time, 
and the family resources will be less heavily taxed for their main¬ 
tenance and education. Incidentally this will benefit both parents, 
m well as the community. That is to say, where many marriages 
and small families are the rule, the children will on the average be 
bom healthier, be better fed, and be launched more fairly on the 
world in the end. Where marriages arc fewer and families large, 
the strain of maternity will be most constant and most heavily felt; 
the father will be harder-worked, and the children will ho born 
feebler, will be worse fed, and will start worse equipped in the bottle 
of life, ,, 

Hence I would infer that the goal a wise community should keep 
in view is gather more marriages and fewer children per marriage, 
than fewer marriages and more children per marriage. 

Or, to put these conclusions another way: in any case, the vast 
majority of women in any community must needs become wives and 
mothers i and in the heat-ordered community, the largest possible 
number will doubtless become so, in order to distribute the burden 
equally, and to produco in the end the best results for the nation. 

"Well, it may be brutal and unmanly to admit these facte or to 
insist upon these facta, as we are often told it is by maiden ladies; 
but still, if we are to go on existing at all, wo must look the facts 
fairly and squarely in the face, find must see. how modem tenden¬ 
cies stand with regard to them. 

Now, I have the greatest sympathy with the modem woman's de¬ 
mand for emancipation. I am an enthusiast on the Woman Ques¬ 
tion* Indeed, so far am I from wishing to keep her in subjection to 
man, that I should like to see her a great deal more emancipated 
than she herself as yet at all desires. Only, her emancipation must 
not be of a sort that interferes in any way with this prime natural 
necessity. To the end of all time, it is mathematically demonstrable 

(1) Oh, y«C I inc'w all about Malthas: hot Mi* Gslfcon bu ohowa that a oorteJn 
njsfjTmt of fiver-popalatiim in uec&fesuy for fnniv*l of the fittest, and that if the beet 
and most intelligent daises abstain, the wont and lowest viU aurdy main up the lee¬ 
way Jar them. 
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that most women must become the mothers of at least four children , 
or else the race must cease to exist- Any supposed solution of the 
woman-problem* therefore, which foils to look this fact straight in 
the face, is a false solution. It cries (t Peace, peace ! ” where there 
is no peace. It substitutes a verbal juggle for a real way out of the 
difficulty. It withdraws the attention of thinking women from the true 
problem of their sex to fix it oil &itle-iHsii(Aof comparative unimportance. 

And this, T behove, is -what almost all the Woman's Eights women 
are sedulously doing at the present day* They arc pursuing a 
chlmscra, and neglecting to perceive the tme aim of their sex* They 
are setting up a false and unattainable ideal, while they omit to 
realise the true and attainable one which alone is open to them. 

For let us look again for a moment at what this all but universal 
necessity of maternity implies. Almost every woman must bear 
four or five children. In doing so sho must on the average use up 
the ten or twelve best years of her life : the ten or twelve years that 
immediately succeed b ct attainment of complete womanhood. For 
note, by the way, that these women must also for the most part marry 
young; as Mr* Golton has shown, you can quietly and effectually 
wipe out a race by merely making its \4 0 mcn all marry at twenty* 
eight; married beyond that age, they don't produce children enough 
to replenish the population* Again, during these ten or twelve 
years of child-bearing at the very least, the women can't conveniently 
earn their own livelihood ; they must be provided for by the labour of 
the men—under existing circumstances (in favour of .which I 
have no Philistine prejudice) by their own husbands. It is true th^t 
in the very lowest state of savagery special provision Is seldom made 
by the- men for the women even during the periods of pregnancy, 
childbirth, and Infancy of the offspring. The worn on must live (as 
among the Hottentots) over the worst of these periods on their own * 
stored-up stock of fat, like hibernating bears or desert camels. It: Is 
true also that among savage races generally the women have to wotIe 
as hard as the men, though the men bear in most eases the larger 
share in providing actual foo$ for the entire family. But in civil* 
Ised communities—und the more so in proportion to their degree of 
civilisation—the men do most of the hardest work, and in particular 
take upon themselves tl^e duty of providing for the wives and chil¬ 
dren* The higher the type* the longer are the wives and children 
provided for. Analogy would lead one to suppose (with Comte) that 
in the highest communities the men would do all the work, and the 
women would be loft entirely free to undertake the management and 
educatiorf of the children. 

Seeing, then, that these necessities are laid by tho very nature of 
our organization upon women, it would appear as though two duties 
wove (dearly imposed upon the women themselves, and upon all those 
men who sympathize in their welfare : First, to see that their train- 
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rag and education should fit thorn above everything else for this 
their main function in life; and, second, that in consideration of the 
special burden they have to bear in connection with reproduction, 
all the rest of life should be mode us light and easy and free for 
them as possible. Wa ought frankly,to recognise that most women 
must bo wives and mothers : that most women should therefore ba 
trained, physically, morally, socially, and mentally, in the way hest 
fitting them to be wives and mothers; and that all%ueh women have 
n right to the fullest and most, generous support in carrying out their 
functions aft wives and mothers* 

And here it is that we scorn to come in conflict for a moment with 
most of the modern Woman-Question agitators. I say for a moment 
only, for I am not going to admit, even for that brief space of time, 
that the doctrine I wish to set forth here is one whit less advanced, 
one whit less radical, or one whit less emancipatory than the doctrine 
laid down by the most emancipated women. On the contrary, I feel 
euro that while women arc crying for emancipation they really want 
to be left in slavery \ and that it is only a few exceptional men, hero 
and there in the world, who wish to see them fully and wholly 
Enfranchised. And those flien are not the ones who take the lead 
in so-called Woman's Rights movements. 

For what is the ideal that most of these modern women agitators 
set before them ? Is it not clearly the ideal of an un&exed woman ? 
Are they not always talking to us us though it were not the fact that 
most woipen must he wives and mothers ? Do they not treat any re¬ 
ference to that fact as something ungenerous, ungentlemamly, and 
almost brutal ? Do they not talk about our u casting their ecx in 
their teeth ” f —as though any man ever resented the imputation of 
manliness * Nay, have we not even, many times lately, heard those 
* women who insist upon the essential womanliness of women de* 
scribed as 14 traitors to the cause of their sex *’ ? Now, we men arc 
(rightly) very jealous of our virility* We bold it a slight not to be 
borne that anyone should impugn our essential manhood. And we 
do well to bo angry: for virility is thp keynote to all that is beet 
and most forcible in the masculine character. Women ought 
equally to glory in their femininity. A woman ought to be ashamed 
to say she has no desire to become a wife and mother. Many such 
women there ore no doubt—it is to be feared, with our existing 
training, far too many: but instead of boasting of their sexleasncss 
as a matter of pride, they ought to keep it dark, and to be ashamed 
of it—as ashamed o$ a man in a like predicament would be of bis 
impotence* They ought to feel they have fallen short of ttfc healthy 
instincts o£ their kind, instead of posing as in some sense the cream 
of the universe, on the strength of what is really a functional 
aberration* 

Unfortunately, however, just u,t the present moment, a consider¬ 
able number of the ablest women have been misled into taking this 
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unicminine side, and bacons mg real u traitors to their sex" in so far 
as they endeavour to assimilate women to men in everything, and to 
put upon their shoulders, as a glory and privilege, the burden of 
their own support. Unfortunately, too, they have erected into an 
ideal what is really an unhpppy necessity! of the passing phase. 
They have set before them aa an aim what ought to be regarded as 
a pis-aller. And the reasons why they have done so are abundantly 
evident to anybody who takes a wide and extended view of tho present 
crisis—for a crisis it undoubtedly is—in the position of women. 

In the first place, the Tnovcdient for the Higher Education of 
Women, in itself an excellent and most praiseworthy movement, has at 
first, almost of necessity, taken a wrong direction, which has entailed 
in the end much of the present uneasiness. Of course, nothing 
-could well be worse than the so-called education of women forty or 
fifty years ago. Of course, nothing could he narrower than the view 
of their sex then prevalent as eternally predestined to suckle fools 
and chronicle small bper. But when £he need for some change was 
first felt, instead of reform taking a rational direction—instead of 
women being educated to suckle strong and intelligent children, and to 
*>rder well a wholesome, beautiful, reasonable household,—the mistake 
was made of educating them like men—giving a like training for 
totally unlike functions. The result was that many women became 
unused in the process, and many others acquired a distaste, an un¬ 
natural distaste, for the functions which nature intended them to 
perform. At the present moment, a great majority of tjie ablest 
women arc wholly dissatisfied with their own position as women, and 
■with the position imposed by the facts of the case upon women 
genorally: and. this as the direct result of their false education. They 
have no real plan to propose for the future of women as a sex : but 
in a vague and formless way they protest inarticulately against the . 
whole feminine function in women, often even going the length of 
talking as though the world could get along permanently without 
wives and mothers . 1 * 

In the second place, a certain real lack of men to marry, here and 
now, in certain classes of society, and those the classes that lead 
thought, has made an exceptional number of able women at present 
husbandlcss, and thus has added strength to the Feeling that women 
must and ought to earn their own living. IIow small and local this 
cause is I shall hereafter try to show: but there can be no doubt 
that it has much to do with the present discontents among women. 
There is a feeling abroad that many women cuiTt get married; and 
this feeling, bolstered up by erroneous statistics and misunderstood 
facts, has greatly induced women to erect into an ideal tor all what 

(L) A abort time ago 1 iWeivsd an angry latter from & corraapomLint in Iowa, full of 
^imnaa blunter about "doing without tie men altogether,” Apparently this lady 
really imagined that the human race Gould ba Tocruitw*, from tbo gouaciterry tmshus+ 

. VOL. XL Vi. N.S. I I 
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is really a j w-atter for a small fraction of their body—self-support in 
competition with men. 

Bat are there not seven hundred thousand more women than men 
in the United Kingdom P And must not these seven, hundred thou¬ 
sand be enabled to earn their own living ? That is the one solid fact 
which the advanced ** women are always flinging at our heads; and 
that is the one fallacious hit of statistics which seems at first sight to 
give some colour of reasonableness to the arguments in favour of the 
defemiaiaation of worn cm 

As a matter of fact* the statistics are not true* There are not 
700,(100 more women than men, but 700,000 more female than 
males in the United Kingdom. The people who say ** seven hundred 
thousand women," picture to themselves that vast body of marriage¬ 
able girls, massed in a hollow square, and looking about them in 
vain across wide .leagues of country for non-existent husbands. 
But figures are things that always require to be explained, and 
above all, to be regarded in^their true proportions to ono another* 
These 700,000 females include infants in arms, lunatics* sisters of 
charity* unfortunates, and ladies of eighty, A large part of the 
■■excess is due to the greater longevity of women* and the number 
comprises the great mass of widows, who have once in their lives 
possessed a husband of thoir own, and have outlived him, partly 
because they ore, as a rule, younger, and partly by dint of their 
stronger constitutions* Moreover, this total disparity of 700,000, 
including babies, lunatic?, and widows, is a disparity on a gross 
population of something more than thirty-five millions. Looking these 
figures straight in the face, we find the actual proportion of the 
sexes to bo as 173 males to 179 females. Speaking very roughly, 
this mokes about four females in every hundred, including babies, 
widows, and so forth, who havena complementary male found for 
them. This ift itself is surely no very terrible disproportion. It 
doesn't more than cover tho relative number of women who are 
naturally debarred from marriage, or who under no circumstances 
would ever submit to be married* Out of every hundred women, 
roughly speaking, ninety-six have husbands provided for them by 
nature, and only four need go into a nunnery or take to teaching 
the higher mathematics. And if the marriageable men and women 
only are reckoned in the account, as far as I can gather from exist¬ 
ing statistics, the disproportion sinks to a quite iueigniScant fraction* 

Nevertheless, it is a fact, that both in England and America the 
marriageable men of the middle and upper classes are not to tho 
fore, and that accordingly in these classes—*tho dUcusaiugf thinking, 
agitating classes—an undue proportion of women remains unmarried. 
The causes of this dasH-disparity are not far to seek. In America, 
the young man has gone "What, In England he ia in tho army, in 
the navy, in the Indian Civil Service, in the Cape Mounted Rifles. 
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He is sheep-farming in New Zealand, ranching in Colorado, growing 
tea in Asmara, planting coffee in Ceylon ; ho is a cowboy in Montana, 
or a wheat-farmer in. Manitoba, or a diamond-digger at Kimberley* 
or a merchant at Melbourne ; in short, he is anywhere, and every¬ 
where, except where ho ought to be, making ^ove to the pretty girls 
in England. For, being a man, I J of cour^h, take it for granted 
that the first business of a girl is to bc^ pretty. 

Owing to those causes, it has unfortunately happened that a 
period of great upheaval* in the female mind has coincided with a 
period when the number of unmarried women in the cultivated 
classes was abnormally large. The upheaval would undoubtedly 
have taken place in our time, even without the co-operation of this 
last exacerbating cause. The jioftitiou of women was not a position 
which could bear the teat of nineteenth-century scrutiny. Their 
education was inadequate; their social status was^ humiliating; 
their political power was nil; their practical ami personal grievances 
were innumerable: above all, their relations to the family—to their 
husbands, their children, their friends, their property-—was simply 
insupportable. A real Woman Quostfcn there was, and is, and 
must be. Tho pity of it is that the coincidence of its recognition 
with the dearth of marriageable men in'the middle and upper classes 
has largely deflected the consequent 4 movement inlo wrong and 
essentially impracticable channels, 

For the result has been that instead of subordinal lug tlie claims of 
the unmarried women to the claims of the wives arid mothers, the 
movement has subordinated the claims of the wives and mothers to 
the claim!) of the unmarried women. Almost all the Woman’s 
flights women have constantly spoken, thought, and written tin 
though it were possible and desirable for tho* mass of women to 
support themselves, and to remain unmarried for over. The point 
of view they all tacitly take is the point of view of tint self-supporting 
spinster. New, the self-supporting spinster is undoubtedly a fact— 
a deplorable accident o:£ the passing moment. Probably, however, 
even tho most rabid pf the Woman's Bights people would admit, if 
hard pressed, that in the" best-ordered community almost evory 
woman should marry at twenty or thereabouts. We ought, of 
course, frankly to recognise the existence of the deplorable accident; 
wo ought for the momont to make things as easy and smooth jis 
possible for hor; we ought to remove alt professional barriers, to 
break down the absurd jealousies and prejudices of men, to give her 
fair play, and if possible a little more than fair play, in the struggle 
for existence. So mu^h our very chivalry ought to make obligatory 
upon us- That we should try to handicap her heuvily in^the race for 
life is a shame to our manhood. But we ought ut the same time fully 
to realise that she is an abnormality, not the woman of tho future. We 

i ] 2 
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ought not to erect into an ideal what is in reality a painful necessity 
of the present transitional age. We ought always clearly to bear in 
mind—men and women alike—-that to all time tho vast majority of 
women must be wives and mothers; that on those women who become 
wives arid mothers depends tho future of the race; and that if either 
class must be sacrifiuM to tho other, it is the spinsters whose typo 
perishes with them that should be sacrificed to tho matrons who 
carry on tho life and qualities of the species. m 

For this reason a scheme of female education ought to be mainly a 
scheme for tho education of wives and mothers. And if women 
realised how noble and important u task it is that falls upon 
mothers, they would ask no other. If they realised how mag¬ 
nificent a nation might bo moulded by mothers who devoted 
themselves faithfully and earnestly to their grout privilege, 
they would be proud to carry out the duties of their maternity. 
Instead of that, the scheme of female education now in vogue is a 
scheme for the production-* of literary women, schoolmistresses, 
hospital nurses, and lecturers on cookery. All these things are good 
in themselves, to be sure —1 have not a word to say against them ; 
,biit they are not of the centre. They are side-lines o2 the main 
stream of feminine life, which must always consist of the maternal 
clement, “ But we eon T t J:now beforehand/* say tho udvacates of 
the mannish training, u which women arc going to be married, and 
jvhith to bp spinsters.” Exactly so; and therefore yon sacrifice the 
,nany to the few, the potential wives to the possible ludy-lceturers. 
You sacrifice the race to a handful of barren experimenters. What 
is thus true of the blind groping after female education is true 
throughout of almost all the Woman Movement. It gives precedence 
to the wrong element in the problem. What is essential and eternal 
it neglects in fuvouT of what is occidental and temporary. What is 
feminine in women it neglects in favour of what is masculine. It 
attempts to override the natural distinction of tho sexes, and to make 
women men-—in all but virility. 

The exact opposite, I believe, is tho true line of progress. We 
are of two sexes: and in healthy diversity of sex, pushed to its 
utmost, lies the greatest strength of all of ns. Make your men 
virile : make your women womanly. Don't crump their intelligence: 
don't compress their waists: don't try to turn them into dolls or 
dancing girls; but freely and equally develop their feminine idiosyn¬ 
crasy, physical, moral, intellectual, Let them be hcuUhy in body : 
let them be sound in mind; if possible (but here I know even the 
most advanced among them will object) try tq preserve themjfrooi the 
tyranny their own chosen goddess and model, Mrs* Grundy. In 
on# word, emancipate woman (if woman will let you, which is more 
than doubtful) but leave her woman still, not a dulled and spiritless 
epicene automaton. 
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That last, it is to be feared, ia the one existing practical result of 
the higher education of ’women, up to date* Both in England and 
America* the women of the cultivated classes are becoming unfit to 
bo wives or mothers* Their sexuality (which lies at the basis of 
everything) is enfeebled or destroyed, In same cases they eschew 
marriage altogether—openly Tefuso qnd despise it, which surely 
shows u lamentabje weakening of wholesome feminine instincts, In 
other cases, they marry, though obviously ill adapted to bear the 
strain, of maternity; and in feuclb instances they frequently break 
down with the birth of their first or second infant. This evil, of 
course, is destined by natural means to cure itself with time : the 
families in question will not he represented at all In the second gene¬ 
ration, or will be represented only by feeble and futile descendants* 
In a hundred years, things will have righted themselves* But mean¬ 
while, there is a danger that many of the most cultivated and able 
families of the English-speaking rae£ will have become extinct, 
through the prime e/ror of supposing that an education which is 
good for men must necessarily also be good for women* 

I said just now that many women at present eschew marriage^ 
and that this shows a weakening of wholesome feminine instinct. 
Let me hasten to add, for fear of misconception,—I mean, of course, 
if they eschew it for want of the physical impulse which ought to be aa 
present in every healthy woman as in every healthy man* That in¬ 
dependent-minded women should hesitate to accept the terms of 
marriage as they now and here exist, I do not wonder. Rut if they 
have it really at heart to alter those terms, to escape from slavery,, 
to widen the haris of the contract between the sexes, to put the wife 
on a higher and safer footing, most sensible man** I feel sure, will 
heartily co-operate with them* As a rule, however, I observe in 
actual life that ^advanced” women nre chary of*either putting 
forward or accepting modifications in this matteT* They dread the 
frown of their Grand i an deity* They usually content themselves with 
vague declamation and with erecting fe mal e celibacy into a panacea for 
the ills that woman ia heir to*, while they refuse to meddle at all in 
definite terms with the question of marriage or its substitute in the 
future* While denouncing loudly the supremacy of man, they seem 
ready to shako off that supremacy only for the celibate minority of 
tbeir sox, without attempting to do anything for the morriol 
majority* 

To sum up the point whither this long, and I confess discursive, 
argumej^fc is tending. There is, and ought to he, a genuine Woman 
Question and a genuine Woman Movement But that movement, if 
it is oyer to do any good, must not ignore—nay, on the contrary, 
must frankly and unreservedly accept and embrace the fact that the 
vast majority of adult women ore and will always he wives and 
mothers (and when I say f * wives/* I say so only in the broadest 
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sense, subject to all possible expansions or modifications of the 
nature of wifehood)* It must also recognise the other fact that in 
an ideal community the greatest possible number of women should 
bo devoted to the duties of maternity, in order that the average 
family may be kopt smull, that Jfl to ai£y t healthy and educable, It 
must assume as its goal, not general celibacy and the independence 
■of women, but general marriage and the ample support of women 
by the men of the community* While allowing that exceptional 
circumstances call for exceptional, tenderness towards those women 
who are now compelled by untoward conditions to earn their own 
livelihood, it will avoid creating that accident into a positive goal, 
and it will endeavour to lessen the necessity for the existence of such 
exceptions in the future. In short, it will recognise maternity as 
the central function of the mass of women, and will do every thing 
in its power to mate that maternity ns healthy, as noble, and as little 
burdensome as possible. 

If the ** advanced *’ women will meet us on this platform, I believe 
the majority of “ advanced 1 ' men will gladly bold out to tbem the 
Sight hand of fellowship. As a body wo arc, I think, prepared to re¬ 
consider, and to reconsider fundamentally, without prejudice or pre¬ 
conception, the entire question of the relations between the sexes— 
which is a great deal more than the women are prepared to do. 
We are ready to make any modifications in those relations which 
will satisfy the woman's just aspiration for personal independence, 
for intellectual and moral development, for physical culture, for 
political activity, and for a voico in the arrangement of her own 
affairs, both domestic and national. As a matter of fact, few women 
will go as far in their desire to emancipate woman as many men will 
go. It was Ibsen, not Mrs. Ibsen, who wrote the Dotf’u fc It 
was women, not men, who ostracized George Eliot. The slavishness 
begotten in women by the rigun# of man is what we have moat to 
fight against, not the slave-driving instinct cl the men—now happily 
becoming obsolete, or even changing into a sincere desire to do equal 
justice* But what wo must absolutely insist upon is full and free 
recognition of the fact that, in spite of everything, the race and tho 
nation must go on reproducing themselves. Whatever modi- 
fictitious we make must not interfere with that prime necessity* Wo 
will not aid or abet women as a sox in rebelling against maternity, 
or in quarrel ling with the constitution of the solar system* Whether 
we have wives or not—and that is a minor point about which I, for 
one, am supremely unprejudiced—-wo must at least have mothers. 
And it would be well, if possible, to bring up those mothers os strong, 
as wide, as free, as sane, us healthy, as earnest, and as efficient u& we 
can make them. If this is barren paradox, I am content to be para- 
doxical; if this is rank Toryism, I am content fdr once to be reckoned 
among the Tories. Grant Allen* 



THE ARMED STRENGTH OF FRANCE IN 1689. 

NineTkBN years have passed since the. disastrous war of 1670—71 
brought France *to the feet of Germany, What steps have the 
French people been taking during this period of time towards 
recovering their military strength f The Treaty of Frankfort, which 
■deprived France of her Rhine boundary, together with the greater 
part of the Vosges mountains, left her eastern frontier strategically 
open* What has been done by artificial means to compensate for 
this natural geographical weakness? In 1670 the actual force 
which Napoleon IIL was able to put in the field twenty days after 
-the declaration of war fell shoTt of 300,000 men, Behind thia force 
there were reserve troops scattered about the country, but no previous 
organisation existed for collecting these men in armies, which could 
support the first line. If war were declared to-morrow what force 
could the French stall now bring into the field in the first line, what 
is the strength and quality of the available reserves, how arc they 
organised, and what facilities arc theje for mobilisation and con¬ 
centration as compared with those which existed in 1870 ? These 
are the questions which it is proposed to examine to-day +< 

The eastern, political frontier of France, as drawn by tho Treaty 
of Frankfort, follows a line nearly due south from Longwy on tho 
Belgian frontier to Pcnt-A-MouBson, a few miles north of width 
place it crosses the Moselle, and proceeds in a south-easterly direction 
to the Vosges mountains. It then follows the cr£sfrof the mountains 
to a point known as the Ballon d’Alsace, about twelve miles north of r 
Belfort. From the Ballon d’AIsuce the frontier line makes a loop 
eastwards before touching Switzerland so as to give Belfort to tho 
French, Measured along the line of demarcation the length of the 
frontier is about 2fi0«milics. As tho crow flies it is 160 miles. 

This political frontier is strategically indefensible, and after the 
war of 1870-71 it was found necessary "to trace a new military line 
of defence at a distance varying between thirty and forty miles from 
the political frontier. The lino of the Meuse forms the northern 
section of the new defences; the line of the Upper Mosdle, extended 
to Belfort, forms the southern section. Behind the Meuse, tho forest 
and hills of the Argonne form an Important obstacle to invasion; 
and behind the Moselle, the FuucUIes mountains, which are off* 
shoots from the Vosges, block the way to the Seine valley, I* is 
necessary to fix these two rivers, and these two obstacles, clearly iu 
the mind, &h they are the chief geographical features of the new 
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military frontier of Prance, and upon them hong-9 the eyfftera of 
defence organised by the French to resist invasion, 

The main lines of railway which a German invasion must follow 
are as under :— 

(L) The northern lino by Thionville jind Mezi^res which, skirting 
the Belgian frontier, crosses the Meuse near Sedan, and reaches 
Paris either by turning south at Mezierea, and so into the Marne 
volley, or by continuing along the frontier as far us Hirson, and 
there turning down into the valley of the Oiee. 

(2.) The Metz-Verdun line, which is the highway into Prance 
from Central Germany, and strikes the Marne valley at CMlons. 

^3.) The Strashurg-Nancy-Toul line, which debouches from the 
gap 1 of Savome, and enters the Marne valley at Yitry. 

(4.) The Mulhonae-Belfort line, which, entering France through 
the gap of Belfort, reaches the Seine valley at Chutillom This line 
is also joined at Epinul by a branch lino of the Straslmrg-Nancy 
railroad. r , 

Except the above-mentioned lines there are no other railroads 
leading direct into France from Germany, und it will be seen by a 
glance at the map how they fojlow the old paths which geographical 
conditions have imposed on ull invudors of French territory—viz,* 
the valleys of the Seine, the Marne, end the Oise. 

Keeping these facts in view, what have the French done in tho 
way of artificial defence? On the Meuse they have constructed ;t 
line of works extending for nearly fifty miles from Verdun to TouL 
Similarly on the Moselle they have constructed another line of works, 
beginning at Epinul and extended for about forty miles down to Bel- 
fort. The extremities of each of these lines arc flanked by thfr 
entrenched camps of 'Verdun and Toul on the north, and Epitial and 
Belfort on the south. These entrenched camps are built, on the same 
principle as the entrenched ciamp of Paris. There is a central for¬ 
tified position, with detached forts round ii at distances varying from 
four to six miles from the citadel. 

At intervale between the entrenched capips are'placed farts d'tnrM.. 
These are isolated but self-supporting works (from 3,000 to 3,000 
yards apart), resembling the larger forts which enclose the entrenched 
camps. Between Verdun, and. Toul are the following forts d*arret :—- 
Gcmcourt, Troy on, Paroehcs, St* Mihiol, Liunvillo, Uironvffic, mid 
Jony-Bous-les-Cotea, Between Epinul and Belfort are Forts d J Arches, 


(1J The w-caUcJ gap of .fiftyerne 11 ip the troupe between the northern anti fto.uth.era 
V&Bgee mcnmtaioB, and vaa the bno by Tyhi(‘la TUftcUuhan ^treated after hia defeat at 
Wurth. Beaiilfcq Hiu ruibFay the famous eiiimil EvonneGtiug the Rhine with the tJam* 
ii rut along this mute. It is this ^ap, ml the communication* through it, yhicL 
give Toni itft significance, and mark it out u the central HUfUrtcfital point on 11 m?- 
e is tern frontier of Franco, * 
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Bern irem out, Rupl, Ch&teau Lambert, Ballon db Servanco, and 
(Kromagny* 

It will be seen from tho sketch, which accompanies this paper, that 
the entrenched camps of Verdun, Ton], Epmal, and Belfort are 
placed directly athwart' the four lines of railway loading from Ger¬ 
many to France, Tho lotal length of the line of defence from the 
Belgian frontier to Belfort is* about 140 miles, ninety of which are 
continuously fortified. There are two gaps purposely left unfortified, 
each about twenty-five miles in length* The first gup, through which 
the northern railway passes, has ho artificial defence whatever, as 
the old Vaubon fortresses of Longwy and Montmedy are worthless 
against modern artillery fire* The second gap is protected by one 
fort only at Neufchateau, which is retired some twenty miles from 
the front line* The sketch shows the significance of this fort with 
reference to the* railway system in this part of France* 

The second line of defence must be briefly noticed. Beginning at 
the north, and neglecting foL h the purposes of this study tho cn^ 
trenched camps of Laun and La Fere, which more properly concern 
the French defences on the northern frontier, there is first of all tho 
great entrenched camp of Heims, which bars the load to any German 
force attempting to invade ^Franco through the gap left between 
Belgium and Verdun* Further south we come to the entrenched 
camp of Lnngres, which closes the approach to the Seine valley of 
an army advancing either by the iron fa of Belfort, or through the 
undefended gapToul-Epinal. Still further south are tho entrenched 
camps of Dijon and Besancon, guarding the railroads leading into 
the south of France. For their third and last line of artificial 
defence the French have Paris in the north, and the fortified camp 
of Lyons in the sdufh* 

„ Such is a short sketch of the defensive barrier which the French 
began to build <Ju their Eastern frontier in 1874, which (including 
armament) has already cost ill35,000,000, and for the completion 
and improvement of which up to dote further largo credits must 

from time to time be voted* These defensive.works mark a new 

* 

departure in the history of fortification. Hitherto the r6k of per¬ 
manent fortification has-been limited to the protoction of certain 
strategical points—such as road meetings and river passages—by 
fortifying which points it has been possible for a small force to 
defend itself when attacked by one numerically stronger* In this 
way fortresses have acted as points d’appui for amnios in the field* 
The French comp rdranchd has a different r6k to fulfil. It is 
intended to receive an entire army not under hut within its walls, 
and to give, the army shelter, rest, and means of refitting. It thus 
becomes a base of operations rather than a point d'appui. The 
danger is that as such it will act detrimentally as regards the free 
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action of the commander of the 'army which hna the camp for its 
base- Hitherto fortification has been subservient to strategy. The 
French are attempting to reverse this; and in, building works of 
defence at certain places, and leaving gaps at others, they openly 
avow their intention to control the conduct Jof the campaign, and 
limit the movements not only of their own armies, but of those of 
their enemies also. * 

Far from beiugVlarmod^afc the construction of this * l Chinese wall n 
the Germans have been watching its progress with grim satisfaction. 
They declare the permanent worts which the French have thrust 
forward into their front line to be a u strategical monstrosity/* 
which will only servo lo hamper the offensive action of French 
armies in the held. They affirm that the works arc useless even 
from the point of view of pure passive defence, and that it will be 
easy to break through the centre of the wall Yeadun-Toul by " over¬ 
whelming ” (with the help of the light field siege trains, which a™ 
ready at Metis and Staasburg) one or two of the forts tVarrU which 
block the roads near Conimercy. Tim value of the new French 
defences can fttily be determined by the Tosult of war, but the 
previous testimony of hi .dory is certainly on the side of the 
Germans. Forts* which are invulnerable to-day, may be found 
to-morrow to bo worthless as military obstacles. The offensive 
action of modem field artillery" is year by year increasing in 
power as fresh chemical discoveries are made- The French are 
strengthening their works with concrete and iron; fmt oven 
concrete and iron are not proof again at the powerful ** fulmi-cotou " 
sheila which the Germans have constructed for their rifled field 
mortars. 

It is not only in. Germany that the couetrucfioh of these works 
has been criticised. Among the French also, especially since the - 
recent trials of the melinite shells at MulnmisDn, doubts are openly 
expressed as to the power not only of earth parapets, but even of 
iron cupolas* to withstood the destructive effect of artillery fire.. 
Public opinion in Fihncc lately became so alarmed that the French 
War Office asked Colonel llenncbert, the henchman of General 
Eivieres (late Director-Gcncral of Fortifications)* to publish a. 
justification of the new camp# ret ranches. In hLa interesting work, 
Lcs Frontitrts de France, Colonel Hcnnebert quotes General 
liriftlmont* and even Napoleon, as being advocates of the modern. 
camp retranchi. The opinions of Genera] Briolmont, who, though 
a distinguished engineer* has had no experience of actual war* are 
well known; but it is fiot possible to show that Napoleon* either by 
word or action* ever advocated the use of fortification in the field 1 to 

(1) The ftiyuTueatfs in favour of fortifying Buis—a afcap advocated by Napoleon-™ 
rest uptiti entiitily dilFnrfnfc ground a, fcii-d have no meaning whon applied to the vart 
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the extent to which France since 1870—71 has allowed it to bo 
carried. The whole of Napoleon's wars go to show the small value 
he eet upon fortifications of any kind. In his celebrated campaign 
of 1800 ho allowed Genoa, which was being held for him by 
Hasson a* to fall under* his very eyes, .knowing full well that if ho 
could beat the Austrians in the field, as he subsequently did at 
Marengo, not only Genoa would be recovered, but Tortcna* Alexandria* 
and cveiy other strong place held by tb e Imperialists in Italy, 
would be forced to capitulate. So too in 1806, after the battle of 
Jena, he did not stop to besiege the Prussian fortresses ort the Mho, 
but pushed rapidly on to the Oder in order to crush the remnants 
of Prussian armies in the field. It was Napoleon's invariable 
practice to go straight for hi a enemy, find him when and where he 
could* and beat him in open battle; and in building these vast 
camps of refuge for their armies, the French, rightly or wrongly, 
are deliberately departing from the example of this great master oi 
war, who showed by hie repealed victories in the field the impotence 
of fortification to avert defeat. 

The garrisons required for those camps will subtract, a large num¬ 
ber of fighting men from tht; armies available for field service. The 
writer has been at some pains to ascertain the extent of tho 
entrenched camps already constructed in France, or in process of 
completion* and has found that the total perimeters of the fourteen 
first-class camps cover no less than 430 miles- Supposing all these 
camps were to receive their full garrisons, calculated on the basis of 
1*200 men per kilometre!* they would absorb more than 1*000,000 
men. Toni* Verdun, Epinul, and .llelfort* together with the inter¬ 
mediate forte d’arrti in the first line* would in any ease have to be 
fully and immediately garrisoned directly war wus declared ; and for 
■this purpose 250,000 men would be necessary. It. is understood that 
the French staff have arranged to bring the existing peace garrison a 
of these places up to war strength from men of the territorial army 
not required for the mobile armies* and so fir the mobilisation of the 
field armies will net be interfered with. The fact* nevertheless, 
remains that* when war is declared* 250,000 men will be at once 
immobilises on the eastern frontier alone* and will remain so 
throughout the war. 

' Until the passing of the new Army Hill this year* the law of 1872 baa 
fixed the conditions of military service in France. Under that law 
, every Frenchmen* on reaching the age of twenty* is liable to military 
service until completing the nge of fortv. Service is for five years 
in the active or standing army* and for four‘years in tfie reserve of 
the active army. The French soldier then passes into the ranks of 

works of permanent defence, which ti&vc been coufttmetod in the Urst line of the French 
(Astern frontier. * 
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tli© territorial army for five yearfl, after which period he serves for a 
further and final period of six; years in the reserve of the territorial 
army* Ilia liability to military service, under the law of 1872, then 
ceases. The active army, and its reserve, constitute the first lino of 
defence; the territorial ariny t and its reserve^ the second line* The 
reserve of the territorial army cannot be called out except in case of 
national danger, and then only class by class, It is understood, 
however, that, imthe event of war with Germany, the whole of the 
territorial reservists wciilS be mobilised without delay. 

The average number of youn£ men who have annually reached 
the age of twenty since 1870, from which year the law of 1872 
began to have retrospective effect, ie 312,000* If all those young 
men had every year been physically fit for service, and if they had 
all been enrolled, trained, and passed through the various grades of 
the active and territorial armies, the French aripy in J.8D0 (allowing 
for the average percentage of casualties) would n umber no leas than 
5,700,000 fully-trained soldiers. Large deduction s, however, from 
Oio annual contingent of con scripts have always had to be made for 
young men physically unfit for service, und lor others who are 
exempted for special family reasons Used by law. In 1S8G, the 
recruiting statistics for which year are before the writer, the follow¬ 
ing deductions were actually made fr^rn the year’s contingent of 
recruits;— 

Si 

Morally and physically unfit fur service , . 47,000 

Somimmats 4*0(fJ 

Only eons, or exempted, for olhor family reasonfl 

iixod by law GD,OOG 

Excused from serriue with thy Colours during 
peacy, but on rolled for duty in the non-cota^ 
butunt ranks during war, na artificers, engi¬ 
neer labourers clerks, medical attendants* 

&□.26,000 

Mon who voluntarily engaged either as officers, 

or in the ranks for permanent service , 20,000 

Young men who enlisted in the Navy „ * 4,COO 

One-year vuliAitnci-n (young men of good family 
who were allowed to servo for eae year on 
payment of a sum of money) : . + 1,584 

Total * 10t5,340 

These deductions left only 145,751 conscripts out of 312*000* Of 
these 7*000 were taken for the navy* thus leaving 138*751 for the 
army* The budget establishment fixed for 1886-87 was 523*833 of 
all ranli. Consequently if the whole of the 138*751 men for 1886* 
and corresponding contingents for previous year a, were Kept for five 
years with the colours In addition to the permanent stuff of officers 
and non^commiasioned officers* the standing army would ’bo largely 
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in excess of the establishment fixed by lav. In 1886 the number of 
conscripts whom it was decided to train for a full period of service 
was 96,727. The remaining- men of the contingent, via., 42,024 woro 
trained for one year only, and then allowed to go homo on permanent 
furlough* The numbers to be kept and those granted furlough* are 
each year selected by lot* From time to time the military authorities 
have to continue this process of wooding so as to hoop down the 
numbers in the ranks of the standing army. Only a portion, for 
instance, of the 96,727 recruits for 1886 will serve their full period 
of five years, as many will have to be sent to their homes after three 
and four years* service according as circumstances require. 

With regard to the exemptions, which have been noticed above, 
those who are judged each year morally and physically unfit for 
military service are struck oil the rolls of the State army ultogether. 
The seminaiiats hare also been so treated until the passing of the new 
Army Bill this your. Young men exempted for family reasons 

(60,000 in 1886) and those enrolled aa non-combatants {26,000 in 
1886) must, however, bo included in calculating the present strength 
of the French army. Though not trained with the active army, they 
^none the Ices belong to it, and are always liable to be called out for 
service. The men exempted for family reasons are twice called out 
for training with the reservists of the active anny for periods of 
twenty-eight days at a time, and once for a period of thirteen days 
with the territorial army* They thus receive sixty-nine days* train¬ 
ing altogether* If the provisions of the law of 1872 were fully 
observed, they would also receive fifty-six days* training with the 
active armj% making 126 days altogether, which is more than the 
number of dlays J instruction received by Swiss soldiers. Financial 
reasons, howeve*', have hitherto prevented these men being ns fully 
instructed ns wos "originally contemplated. The men selected for 
non-eombatant duties are not trained at all during peace, but each 
year they are mustered and re-classed according to tkiur professional 
capacity, and every man knows where hie-place, and what his duties, 
wilt be in time of war* * 

The French Army of 1880 is thus composed of four classes of 
soldiers, as stated in the table given below. The table is arranged 
bo as to show what the respective strengths of the active and terri¬ 
torial armies with their reserves are at the present date, and what 
amount of military instruction has been imparted to each class. It 
will bo seen that in time of war the French staff can count on the 
services erf no less than 4,108,655 men, and that 2,025*253 of these 
are fully trained soldiers, who have served in the standing army for 
periods varying from three to five year** 
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Ftbst Like* 

Clahb L 
Men who tAie 
bHfl fellT 
Imi d tu Um 
A ctive Army 
from 3 to b j^n, 

"—T”’ 

Cuii EL 
Men. who 

LiiTt bad imp 

Ifnia- 
i r-p la Um 
Active Army 

Claus III. 
Un who 
Iut 4 only 

been train td 
when allied 
ontwitb Uj( 
IiCLCXTffl, 

r !>M 

Total, 

Autive Army , * 

Robotto * - * 9 

654,899 

373,890 

■ 

170,062 

1 5o , jj4 

• 

' 203,94ft 

l 281,920' 

\ 122,120 
89,374 

1,229,901 

822,WS 

Total First Lino. 

1,049,789 

320,iia 

* 

203.940 | 492,314 

3,051,459 

, Second Line. 



; 


Territorial Array 
Itoaervo * * , 

4 20.30ft 
ATO.lOt 

178,21)0 

191,360 

232,560 : 100,776 

249,600 " 108,140 

937,992 

I s 119*204 

Toted Second Lino 

M,4Gi 

; 369,050 

i82,ioo | aoa.eio ! 2 , 037,196 

Gxund Total 

i 

a,02J,333 

-** -—■— 

090,072 

OSiUtKl 

• _ 

701,230 

4,109,653 


On the 1st of January, 1890, the recruiting law of 1872 will give 
place to the new law which paused through the French Chamber gn 
the Oth of last July, By this law dor vice in the active army is 
reduced from five to three years* ^This (with the same budget 
establishment as at present) will enable a larger portion of tlie 
annual contingent to be fully trained with the colours, than is now 
possible. In introducing the meo&urc, M, do Freycinet suid it was 
intended, as fax as budget conditions would permit, to takfi the whole 
of the annual contingent, including seminarists, for three ydra* 
service in the ucli ve army. The Senate, however, modified the Bill 
so that young men intended for professions and? trades should be 
required to serve for one yoar only, and then sent on furlough* 
Seminar lets are to be similarly treated. Priests in* time of war will 
act as hospital attendants* The eventual effect of the new law will 
be to give Franco more fully trained soldiers 1 than at present, but 
its proyit-dons will,act very injuriously towards the agricultural 
labourers, who, under the law of 1872, took their chance with others 
in drawing lot* for one year's service, but are now compelled to 
serve for three full years, while the artisans get oil with one yeaT* 
Originally proposed as a democratic measure, the new Army Bill 
wiU thus have, as far as the peasants arc concerned, a distinctly anti¬ 
democratic effect. 

What organisation exists for bringing those vast masses of * 
trained men into t-hq field P 

In France there is no dual control of the army i partly by a. 

(1) fl Jfl to us ippurte," ieud It. ik FTcytanet, whan introducing: the nw frjll, u t 1 ^ 1 * 
million! de aolduta au lieitdes deux millions quo vgujj donna la Ici do 1S72* " 
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commander-in- chief, and partly Vy a. War Minister* Tbo French 
War Minister combines the functions of both those officials, Ho 
is the combatant as well as the parliamentary chief of the army,, 
and as such is answerable to the French people for its discipline ns 
well as its administration.. Since J.870 the War Minister has 
always been a soldier with the single exception of M. do Frev- 
cinet. Whether soldier or r civilian t the law compels him to bo 
a cabinet minister; and whether ho has a seat ftr not in Parlia¬ 
ment! he takes his place on the ministerial bench both in the 
Senate and Chamber whenever *his presence is necessary. This 
arrangement has been attended with marked success, and the 
extraordinary recuperative power of the French Army during the 
past ten years is largely due to the fact that, under the system 
established after the War, the French people secured, through their 
parliamentary, representatives, as complete a control over their 
Army as they have over their post office, treasury, or any other 
national institution. 

For purposes of recruiting and mobilisation, France is divided 
into eighteen army corps districts, Algeria forms the nineteenth 
'district. As in Germany, so in Franco, each district enjoys local 
independence* Each has its own commander, its own staff, its 
own regimental cadres. Inside his own district the army corps 
commander is absolutely responsible for raising, training, and 
mobilising- the troops both of the active and territorial armies. 
He reports direct to the War Minister, who is his only master. 
The organisation is, with some slight exception, perfectly uniform 
throughout the nineteen districts. There arc the same number of 
battalions, batteries, squadrons, guns, and carriages both for the 
active and territorial armies. 

- The active army is mobilised first* Each district is divided into 
eight regions ;' each region bus its regiment of infantry, composed 
of four battalions. When mobilisation is ordered, all reservists 
living in the region would join their regimental headquarters, receive 
their arms and clothing, and tube their places in the ranks* Three 
battalions of each regional regiment would go to the front with the 
army corps; the fourth battalion would remain behind as a reserve 
dcp6t, All reservists not required with the three service battalions, 
would remain with the depot till wanted at the front* Each army 
corps would thus have its own reserves ready to replace casualties, 
and each reservist would go to the battalion, battery, or squadron, 
on the rolls of which liis name had been homo during peace. This 
system is identical with that in vogue in Germany, except tiiat con¬ 
scripts in Prance!, while serving with the active army during peace, 
are sent out of their regions* It was thought prudent, for political 
reasons, to make this arrangement, which will not delay mobilisa- 
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ticn, as it does not apply to the reservists, 'who, when mobilised, 
would join the headquarter a of the region in which they reside. 

The strength, of each French carps d’armde on a war footing is aa 
follows: officers and men, 38,335 [ horses, 1I,C72; guns, 108; and 
carriages, 2*153* There are eighteen of thesc^corpa in France, and a 
nineteenth in Algeria, for the transport of whirfh special arrangements 
have been made in case of war, so that it jitay be counted on to reach the 
frontier forty*eight hours after the ani vu\ of the other corps. In addi¬ 
tion to these nineteen cor/fo {Vunnip there tire six independent cavalry 
divisions, which would be massed*on the frontier at once (o net as a 
cavalry screen, and cover the concentration of the French armies. 
Th ese six cavalry d Lviaions number 21,700 sabres, with 108 guns. The 
total strength of French troops, which could thus he made imme¬ 
diately available for massing on the frontier may be estimated at* 
officers and men 750.005, guns 2,150, horses 243,408! and carriages 
40,907. The whole of these troops completely equipped, and pro¬ 
vided with two days' rations for immediate use, would be concentrated 
in their own districts ready for transportation to the frontier on the 
night of the sixth day after receiving the order to mobilise. The 
ranks would contain no recruits, who would remain at the depots— t 
their places being taken by the fully trained reservists. After 
sou ding these 750,065 men 1 to the froqjt there would still remain at 
(he depots 278,724 fully trained men, 328,416 men with one year + s 
(ruining, 203,919 men who had been trained with the reserve, and 
492,314 men available for employment as non-combatants. A 
portion of these reserve troops would bo immediately organised for 
happen duties on the lines of communication, and the remainder held 
in reserve to fill gape in the ranks at the front* 

The territorial army is the counterpart; of the native army. Jt 
Las a separate Bluff: and separate cadres. The territorial staff cany # 
on their duties contemporaneously with the active army staff. The 
territorial army la entirely localised, everyone belonging to it and 
its reserve being mustered in the region where ho resides. Mobili¬ 
sation is thus achieved with a minimum of travelling. The mobilisa¬ 
tion of the temtoria] army, 1 however, has to give way to that of 
the active army, and territorial men are obliged to use the ordinary 
roads to reach their destination, bo that the railroads maybe entirely 
free for the movements of the active army. , 

As regards the cadres of tho territorial army, in each army corps 
district there are eight regiments of infantry (of three battalions 
each), eight squadrons of cavalry, and one regiment of artillery 
(varying from twelve tp sixteen batteries). Corresponding cadres 
exist for engineer troops, commissariat, hospital corps, an^l transport 

(l) They would, probably bo formed into throe annics of 200.000 men each, snd & 
fourth army of JdC.QQU. 

VOL* XLVI. NJL K E 
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train. The guns, harness for the horses, and artillery mvt&'icl aro 
all ready ; bo also axe the arms and Nothing for the men. Horse# 
and transport carriages arc registered in each region. Though not 
organised during ponce in brigades and divisions, it is understood 
that the commanders end their stag are named, and that the lists are 
revised every year The total strength of the cadres of the torrid 
iorial army in all the districts is as follows 


Infantry 
Cavalry 
Artillury 
Enginoorfl * 
ConnnLsaariat 
Hospital Gaipa 
Train „ 


* 444 battalions. 

* 14ft Eupiadrouti- 

\ butteries (1,725 guns,) 
fil companies* 

. IS sections, 
i IS sections. 

. 1tl tquadrcnfl. 


The intentions of the Trench staff as to the disposal of these troops 
are, of course, a profound secret; but if all arrangements are us 
complete as they outwardly appear to bo, fchr're is no reason why 
three armies (two of 1200,000 men each, and one of 150,000 men) 
should not he formed and‘sent to the front closely following the 
armies of the first line. Hufheicnt men would still remain to 
garrison ike strong places, and serve as reserves for the field 
armies, and for duty on their linos of communication* 

The final result of these calculations shows that if war were 
declared to-morrow, France could put into the field no loss than five 
armies of 200,000 men each, and two armies of 150,000 men each— 
the whole of these armies being completely equipped for a prolonged 
campaign, and supported by ample reserves for ctuppm duties, and 
for replacing casualties. This is Jivo times the strength of the 
force which Naptdfccm Til, placed in the field in 1870. 

The concentration of these unprecedentedly large armies involves 
an enormous retiway problem* How great that problem is may be con* 
ceived when it is stated that to transport one French corps eFtmtrir 
by rail, 102 trains are required, numbering 138 locomotives, and 
4,4 40 carriages. The question of railway transport has been mode 
the subject of long and special study in the fourth bureau of the 
French general staff, and if the railway organisation breaks down 
in time of war, it will not bo for want of previous arrangements, 
which have all been worked out during peace down to the 
smallest detail. The rolling stock of the French railways is very 
efficient; 0,000 locomotives and 200,000 vehicles of different kinds 
would be available for military use. If these are properly distributed 
the concentration and strategical depIoymejLt of the whol^ of the 
French field armies could be carried out eimultaneousfly as soon as 
each corps is mobilised in its own district* 

Here it is necessary to leave the French army, but not without 
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wishing it God-speed in its efforts to recover its strength. Ami dst 
the political struggles, which havo engulfed France since the fall of 
the Second Empire, the re-organisation of the army has been the 
first object of every ministry and every party* To secure its 
efficiency np sacrifice qf time,, inoney, or labour has been spared by 
the people- A conspicuous feature of the French army of 1889 is 
the changed character of the officers. 'Holding aloof from polities, 
quietly, earnestly; humbly, they have been striving to redeem the 
sloth of their fathers who nerved in tho army of Napoleon III. 
"With tho seal so notable in their fl-erman brethren, they have been 
seeking by sheer hard work to t.raiu their men to bo worthy of 
victory, TYifh whichever side tho political interests of England 
may bo supposed to be connected in tho coming struggle, there can 
be only one feeling of personal sympathy for French officers end 
soldiers who, with humblpd pride but unbroken spirit* arc day by 
day preparing for a contest, which their sense of patriotism places 
before them us an inevitable necessity of the future. 


it t 2 



PROGRESS IN CHINA* 

4 * 

So much interest Haa been expressed lately in the pimpocts of 
Industrial enterprise in. China that an attempt to elucidate the ques¬ 
tion may not be unwelcome* It i^, I think, by a. review of what has 
actually taken place during the Just thirty years of foreign inter¬ 
course, accompanied by a consideration of existing influences, that 
we shall most easily realise the conditions of the problem. Eor 
Chinese ways, it must never bo forgotten, arc not our ways ; and it 
is Impossible to form a right estimate of the industrial and commer¬ 
cial position in China without the help of political aide-lighta* Wc 
are a people who travel much and have been accustomed for cen¬ 
turies to contact with other peoples and external ideas, whereas they 
have been isolated for millennia, and arc suspicious and ignorant in 
matters beyond the scope of their dully life. We live in an atmosphere 
r of popular government and eager progress, whereas '* the foundations 
of the Chinese empire repose upon an all-pervading officialism—a 
bureaucracy trained to apply maxims of Government enunciated 
centuries before the Christian era.” 1 There are modifying in¬ 
fluences at work, but whore the mass of conservatism is bo grout the 
disintegrating forces must be slow in their operation* 

It was onco pithily remarked that the Municipal Council of 
Shanghai are the Lest missionaries in China. "Whal was meant was 
that the foreign settlement at Shanghai serves as a practical illustra¬ 
tion of the advantages of Western civilisation. Chinese from other 
parts of the empire wk*> pass through it—and thousands do so every 
year—muy see handsome houses and well-kept streets lighted by the 
electric light or by gas; they may boo machinery, wutor-works, 
telegraphs, telephones, steamers, public gardens; and the ideas thus 
acquired must percolate in some measure tlirough the interior. And 
what is true of Shanghai Is true also of Hong Kong; that once barren 
reek bus grown, under English rule, into a port of first-class rank 
*and an industrial centre of astonishing activity. Through llong 
jKong annually pass more than seven million toss of shipping, docks 
and factories have been constructed, and companies have been formed 
for numerous forma of enterprise, in which Chinese residents take 
ilu active interest. There is an immense passenger traffic by the 
ateomers which ply daily between I Jong Kong and the great neigh¬ 
bouring city of Canton, and it would be absurd to suppose Tthat what 
the voyagers ace can fail of educational effect. Then there is 
gradually making way a now literature, foreign in its inspiration, 
(1) Thf G~;i»r&i UMtnmtnt. Jly W* F* Wiffift. London, 1S7&. 
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which tends to explain the elementary principles of science and the 
leading features of social life in other countries. Hooks have been 
translated for this purpose under foreign auspicos, and there have 
been established in Hong Kong, and at Canton, Shanghai, and 
Tientsin, Chinese newspapers, jnostly under foreign guidance, which 
cannot fail to disseminate the new ideas. 

It was perhaps a natural consequence of the pressure under which 
China was opened to foreign trade, that the first indications given of 
a willingness to adopt foreign methods were in the direction of war¬ 
like appliances. Attributing the dhfeats she had experienced entirely 
to the superiority of foreign weapons arid war-ships, she conceived a 
wish to place herself on an equality with her lute adversaries. And 
this appreciation of the value of foreign weapons led to the creation 
of dockyards and arsenals. The first arsenal in Chinn on foreign, 
lines was begun In 1803 by Sir Holliday Macartney, The episode 
deserves note as signalising, I believe, the first erection of foreign 
machinery—at any rate under Chinese Auspices—on Chinese soil, and 
the first introduction to foreign appliances of the great statesman 
who is now tho foremost advocate of progress in the Empire* Dr. 
Macartney was then attached to the staff of Li Hung-chang, and the 
story of his persistent and eventually successful efforts to get a Boxer 
fuse turned by a Chinese carpenter with a common Chinese lathe, 
while he was making his first mould with his own hands at the camp 
gate, would contrast romantically with a list of the great establish¬ 
ments that arc now turning out ships, guns, and munitions of war at 
Foochow, Shanghai, Port Arthur, and other important centres. These 
early difficulties had, however, been overcome, and an arsenal on' a 
small scale successfully established in the provincial capital, when 
the dispersal of tho Lay-Osborn flotilla afforded*a grand oppor¬ 
tunity for enlargement. There was thus placed on the local market, 
elaborate* Whitworth machinery for the manufuettfre of guns and 
every muniment of war. * Macartney persuaded Li to buy this, and 
when everything had been set in place invited him to witness it 
at work. The effeefr wus dramatic, but the success was complote* 
The example was quickly copied, and there exist now arsenuls at 
several of the chief provincial cities. 

Tho establishments at Nanking and Tientsin aro confined to the 
manufacture of guns and ammunition ; but at Foochow and Shanghai 
dockyards were added and a number of steamers built, the machinery 
for which was imported from Europe, while the guns were cast in the 
adjoining workshops. The government wanted warships as well as 
weaponS, and hero were the beginnings of the Chinese navy. But it 
was an epoch cf rapid invention, and Chinese statesmen epon realised 
that their new ships had been left behind by the modern ironclad as 
far as their junks had been behind the gunboats of the allied fleet. 
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Ironclads and fast cruisers were ordered accordingly from Newcastle 
and Stettin, and two or three of the latter had arrived when the war 
with France came to demonstrate that something; beyond the posses¬ 
sion of ships was needed to make them the equals of Europeans at sea, 
More ironclads have* since been purchased, and China possesses now 
a mechanically and numerically powerful fleet, though whether the 
discipline and efficiency of flie personnel would stand the test of 
abandonment to their own resources is a problem still awaiting solu¬ 
tion. An English natal officer, Captain tang, has been engaged os 
instructor to the Northern Squadron, which has progressed favourably 
in discipline under his auspices. Hut his control extends only to 
matters of seamanship and gunnery, while in matters of general 
administration the Chinese rule supremo ; and Chinese ideas are, as 
we shall have frequent occasion to remark, peculiar. Conceive, for 
instance! the effect ■ in n modem fleet of a system under which the 
officers farm the supply of ammunition and stores. What would be 
the consequence* in ease of midden war, of such a system ? Then 
modern guns arc constructed with a view to slow-burning powder, 
which involves less strain on the weapon ; but the Chinese uso indis¬ 
criminately, and more frequently, the common quick powder, with 
disastrous results to their costly Armstrongs, 

Side by side with the navy there has been created also a mercan¬ 
tile fleet, under the title of ^Chinese Merchants S. N. Company/’ 
which has risen from small beginnings to a total of twenty-sis 
vessels, valued at TIs. 2,000,000 (about £400*000) * This also owes 
its conception to Id-Hung Chang, who procured for it largo subven¬ 
tions and the guarantee of a considerable source of income in the 
shape of freight for tribute rice. The great inland waterway known 
as the Grand Canal had fallen into disrepair amid the varied Iron* 
■ bias which have lately heset the empire, and the moment was oppor¬ 
tune for a progressive statesman to procure recognition of a new 
means of carriage. The motive was also avowed of ousting foreigners 
from the coast and riverine trade; but if that hope were really enter¬ 
tained, its realisation has probably been relegated to a remote future. 
The managers are content, for the present, to take a share of the 
traffic and run amicably with their foreign rivals. Though manned 
by Chinese these steamers are commanded and officered by foreigners, 
dud confine themselves entirely to the ports open by treaty to foreign 
trade, from an apprehension, apparently, that if they began plying 
elsewhere foreigners might claim to follow the example; and Chinese 
progress has very certainly not yet taken the form of a desire for the 
extension of commerce in that direction. An attempt, was actually 
made, last year, by some Chinese merchants in Hainan to run a 
steamer between the non-treaty ports of that island and the adjacent 
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peninsula ; but the author! I log sef their fucee against it> and it neces¬ 
sarily failed. The incident may seem too trifling 1 to deserve mention, 
hut it illustrates a habit of interference with private enterprise that 
seriously hindora progress In Chin*, 

The governor of Formosa fyu also purchased two steamers to aid 
in dev (doping the trade of his island; untf it is significant of a 
curious feature in Chinese polity that their intrusion on the northern 
coast was tho signal for a display of jealousy on the part of Li, as 
protector of the C.M.S.N. The decentralisation of provinces and 
the immixture of officials in commercial enterprise lead to some very 
curious complications; and it will not bo till the lesson has been 
learned of louring commercial enterprise to private energy, and of 
treating finance from an Imperial instead of from an individual and 
provincial view, that industrial movement on a groat scale can bo 
expected. Some two or three steamers owned J>y nctfivo merchants 
in Shanghai represent, I believe, so far, tho sum of private enter¬ 
prise in this directicjn. Yet the wiflin guess with which Chinese 
invest in steamship com panics, and run steam era of their own, in 
Hong Kong, and the Straits, proves that they aro by no means 
unwilling personalty to engage in such ventures. * 

Another instance* of progress resulting from hostile stress is the 
Telegraph, which uow stretches from north to south and from coat 
to west across the Empire. The story of the electric telegraph in 
China ia curious and illustrative. It dawns with an attempt made 
in 18(10 by an Englishman named lieynolds to construct a line of 
about a doaen miles from Shanghai to the mouth of tho Hwang-poo. 
It would not have been the slighest use In those days to ask per¬ 
mission, but he thought there might he a chance for the accom¬ 
plished fact, and, having made every preparation,''tried to rush the 
a Hair through, before it could be hindered. I do not remember, 
whether the entire distance was completed, but ft was certainly 
never worked. The officials frowned, and the country people 
promptly pulled down -the poles. The proceedings of Chinese 
mobs in tuck cases *ano onp of tho mysteries which foreigners 
probably never will succeed in fathoming. That the people are 
jealous and superstitious is beyond doubt, and these notions muy, 
on occasion, impel them to independent action. Hot it Is also 
beyond doubt that their superstitious are as easily played upon by 
tho officials, and literati and gentry of the district, as a piano Is 
played on by on expert musician; and where the impulse originated 
that led to the destruction of this first telegraph line it would be 
hard to predicate. * 

The Great Northern Telegraph Company next undertook, in 1871, 
to lay a cable along the coast between Hong Kong and Shanghai. 
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Hong Kong being a British colony, there was of course no difficulty 
ut that end ; nor whs there, I believe, any attempt to interfere with 
proceedings on the coast* But great uneasiness was shown by the 
officials when the Yangtze was reached,, and it became a question of 
laying the cable up the river and landing it at Shanghai. The shore 
end was, in fact, landed surreptitiously in the middle of the night; 
and for some time no one, not even foreigners, know the precise spot. 
The excitement, however, gradually subsided, and when, they could 
venture to disclose their hiding-plpce, the Company's agents invited 
certain wealthy Chinese and began telegraphing for their edification* 
They were greatly interested, hut very sceptical; till, at last, one 
more venturesome than the rest undertook to telegraph to a corres¬ 
pondent in Hong Kong for a consignment of goods by the next 
steamer. Here was a test; would the goods cornel? They did 1 And 
the fact of telegraphy was established. 

It woa still far, however, from being recognised, even [d principle, 
by the Chinese Government. The Kuidja dispute with Russia was 
to supply the pressure which led to that consummation, The remark¬ 
able treaty which Chunghow bad concluded at Livadia brought home 
io the Imperial Government, the inconvenience of its isolation ; and 
in June, 1881, an overland line was sanctioned, from Tientsin to 
Shanghai, which placed it practically in communication with the 
capitals of Europe, The line wus carried a stage further towards 
the capital in 1883, and, from thence to Peking in the autumn of tbo 
following* year. These lines have since been extended to encircle and 
traverse the whole Empire—westward from Shanghai actoss central 
China to the capital of Szechuen and the border of Burmak, south* 
ward along the cpnpt to Canton and the frontier of Tonking, and from 
Tientsin again northward across Manchuria to Hei-lung-chiang on the 
'frontier of Sibepn ; while the great islands of Formosa and Hainan 
have boon connected by cable with the mainland ; and further lines, 
from Kiukinng to Canton, through the heart of the southern provinces, 
and from Paoting north through Skanse, to join the Russian line at 
Kiachta, are said to bo contemplated* - 

A question that may suggest itself is that of engineers and 
operators, The Chinese took into their service a few experts from 
the Great Northern Company's employ, who arc stationed principally 
as advisers at the chief coast cities; and a school of telegraphy 
which the company had established at Foochow in 187G supplied a 
certain number of operators* But they have, with these exceptions, 
done the greater part of the work themselves; and though the fact 
is, in el measure, to their credit, it involves' an element of danger 
which is hot confined to their telegraph plant. It is charged that 
the lines are falling into disrepair ; that rotten poles are not 
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adequately replaced, and ill at tfie “batteries and electric plant wear 
out and are neglected. Nor is that nlk It is charged that the 
privacy of messages is not respected* and that the operators are 
negligent of their office work as well as of their plant. It would 
doubtless be unfair to apply these charges*too generally, but the 
line between Tientsin and Peking is said to be the only one kept 
in really good condition. Nor must the fact be overlooked that 
a telephone has also been constructed along this route, connecting 
Li Hung^chang’s palate at Tientsin with Poking in one direction 
and the Taku Port# in the other, * 

The history of railways—if that which is scarcely existent can be 
said to have a history—is similar to that of telegraphs. Every one 
is familiar with the story of the little railway constructed some 
thirteen years ago, by a few English merchants* between Shanghai 
and Woosung, but which was compulsorily acquired and torn up 
by the Provincial Authorities within a twelvemonth of its comple¬ 
tion. It is known p - too* how an English engineer* Mr, Kinder, 
gradually and tentatively supplanted carts by tramways, and 
mules by a little engine, at certain collieries m the province of 
Chih-Ji of which he had the superintendence. Both these expert 
merits had, without doubt* an important educational effect. Hut the 
impulse which was to lead to tho official acceptance of railways as an 
institution was to be supplied by the war with France. The diffi¬ 
culty of sending troops to Tonking convinced the Mandarins of their 
value as a means of transport; and all recent utterances on the subject 
dwell fully as much on their strategical as on their commercial value, 
Id Hung-chnng was* as usual* the first in the field, and was authorised, 
in 1887* to undertake the construction of a pioneer line between 
Tientsin and Taku* to bo extended subsequently in one direction 
to Shan*hoi-kwan* where the Great Wall reaches the const* and 
in the other to Tungchow on the way towards Peking. The pro¬ 
ject was inaugurated under the guise of a company, but was un¬ 
successful in attracting Chinese capital* for the simple reason that 
Chinese capitalists “arc shy of investing in enterprises which 
their officials pretend to control. Groat Mandarins like Li, 
however, are never at a loss for a few hundred thousand pounds. 
The first section weib completed last year; and Hia Excellency 
had the satisfaction of travelling by it* in October, from Tien¬ 
tsin to the Eastern Hills. Tho distance was eighty-five miles* and 
it had cast only tho moderate sum of £4/Ji>0 a milo. It was 
welcomed and utilised by the people* and its prompt extension was 
notoriously anticipated^ But the mistake was again made of counting 
without the Chinese character. National misfortunes ift China ure 
interpreted as punishments from hcavon for misgovermnent by the 
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Emperor and his Mandarins; and 'there occurred a variety of mis¬ 
fortunes which stimulated the Reactionaries to renewed obstruction, 
Especially, and, worst of all, there happened a palace fire l No very 
extensive damage was done ; hut the portent was terrific \ and the 
censors, who represent' the essence o£ conservatism! pleaded it as a 
warning from heaven against foreign, innovations. The moment, 
too, was opportune in other respects i the Empress Regent was about 
to retire, and the young Emperor to assume personal control* Hero 
was clearly a chance for a final effort to regain ascendancy in the 
Imperial councils 1 And the intrigue was, for a moment, successful. 
The Emperor, who was said to he much under the influence of his 
tutors—naturally, of the We rati —wavered, and the proposed 
extensions were stopped. Rut men like Li JTung-ch&ng, Tseng 
Kwo-cku&n, and Chang ChLtung, the three most powerful viceroys 
in the Empire, hacked hy the Empress Dowager and by Prince Chun 
who is at oneo the Emperor’s father ami virtual Prime Minister, 
were not likely to submit to the dictation of a c]ique. The challenge 
was token up, and the opinion of the great provincial officers invited 
on the question. The general burden of the replies is understood 
tu have been favourable, and the question may now bo taken a s 
definitely settled. Various proposals have been put forward* Lines 
from Peking to Hankow, from Tungchow (near Peking) to Cbin- 
keang, and extensive lines from Peking northwards into Tartary, have 
each and all been suggested by different Viceroys—fear of Russian 
aggression being the avowed object in advocating tho northern 
routes. No final decision seems yet to have been token, but it is 
likely that oxtensions of the Tientsin lino will he the first effected* 

It would be rash, however, to assume even yet that China is about 
to emulate Japan'in the construction of an extensive railway system* 
■.There aro still causes which may prevent a development so rapid as 
our own ideas might lead ns to anticipate, and first among these is 
the question of finance* Individual Viceroys may find means to 
construct short sections, but great trunk lines must be made cither 
through foreign concessions, by associated Chinese capital, or by 
Imperial Finance* Now it is always rash to predict what a China¬ 
man will or will not do in a given emergency, but if there is one 
thing of which we may feel certain it is that there will be no Oon- 
tt*»ons* If there is one proviso more emphatic than another in 
the memorial from the Viceroy of the Two Kwang, it is that the 
, construction of railways should be kept entirely in Chinese hands. 
And Chang Cki-tung, though an able and progressive man according 
to his lights, m a typical iitfintfc —a type that is of a clads whose 
appreciation of foreign gifts is almost overborne by a desire to fend 
off the bearers* He is unwilling that the Tientsin line should 
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be extended towards Peking leat* it should facilitate the approach of 
tin enemy's forces to the capital* He advises that the first trunk 
line should bo made between Peking and Hankow, for the reason that 
it would be remote from the coast, and remote therefore from the 
enterprise of a hostile force. * And* in order’to keep Chinese money 
in Chinese hands, he insists that it should be made with Chinese 
capital and Chinese iron, though he Udmits that it is both dearer 
and inferior. 

There is plenty of hoarded wealth in China which its owners would 
employ in railways, steamers, factories, and mines, if the officials 
would confine themselves to political approval. Our experience in 
the Malay Peninsula, where the Chinese-—unlettered by Mandarin 
interference—are large and willing sharers in railway enterprise, is 
an earnest of what might be done in China if commercial enterprise 
were allowed free scope, and confidence existed. in the Government. 
It will he a hopeful presage if the need for large finance which the 
construction of railways must entail, Ihould tench the officials thin 
lesson. Unless, bowover, tbe leaders TO* more rapidly than history 
would lead us to expect, the first truuk lines will have to be 
constructed by Imperial finance, and Imperial finance would probably 
mean, for the reasons stated, foreign loans* Kow, China's credit is 
good, and a gold loan of, say, £10,000,<000 could he easily floated ut 
less than G per cent* on the London market, to he followed as easily 
by another if it were seen that the first was being wisely expended. 
Put when wc reflect that the capital invested in railways in India— 
which is about the sine of China proper—exceeds £140,000,000, we 
perceive that much is involved in the realisation of predictions about 
covering China with a network of railways. China, too, like India, 
is a silver-using country, and the incidence of her gold loans has been 
so aggravated by the fall in exchange that she may he shy of 
borrowing on an extensive scale. The pressure oi circumstances, 
however, and tho temptation of a 5 or fi per cent, rate, which seem ft 
to the Chinese ridiculously cheap, may overcome these difficulties; 
and gradually, it mrfy be hoped, the mandarins will ho educated up 
to leaving alone, and the laity to undertaking, the finance of similar 
enterprises. 

It may seem almost ridiculous to speak o£ currency-—^or rather the 
want of if—ns a difficulty, though it is really hard to see how people 
aTc going to pay exact railway fares with such an apology for coinage 
as exists in China. They have developed n rttnarkable system of 
private bank orders, but tho want of currency is a serious 
inconvenieiiee- Fancy th e utter carudity of a monetaiy system 
which relies on coins of tho approximate value of one-fifth to one- 
seventh of a farthing (and even these as often as not debased) for 
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currency, and on fio-called stews of Kjcce—lumps of silver weighing 
some 4 lbs. avoirdupois and worth about £10 sterling-—for adjust* 
ing accounts. Thirty years :igo, Shcrurd Osborn 1 gave utterance to 
a complaint that China had absorbed and hoarded all the great silver 
currency which the inipes of Mexico and Peru had disseminated over 
the world M in return for her much-needed products; and the assertion 
is so far true that the world'was scraped at one time for Spanish 
dollars to be fcent into the interior to, buy silk. And sines 
the supply of these 1ms been exhausted, Mexican dollars have come 
into use for similar purposes, and to supplement the need for a 
currency in the districts around the treaty ports and elec where 
where foreign influences have reached. Put the greater part of these 
coins have been long since molted. The alleviation ie, in any ease, 
infinitesimal as regards the needs of the empire; itnd small bits of 
silver which have to be weighed and haggled over afford the only 
medium between caxh and tty ere as currency in the interior. The 
Chinese are not without perception of the defect, though long use 
has familiarised them with,the inconvenience. It has indeed been 
indirectly admitted by the permission given to the Viceroy of Canton 
£o set up machinery for minting dollars in hie provincial capital. But 
I confess to regarding with some distrust the ultimate issue of an ex¬ 
periment winch calls for precise mathematical knowledge and absolute 
probity. If there is one case more than another in which foreign 
control is necessary to ensure success, it is in the caso of a mint. 
But the spirit in which the Viceroy approaches railways gives little 
hope that this supervision will be employed* 

Nearly at the same time with the edict sanctioning railways, the 
Empress issued another in favour of mines. Until quite recently 
mining had been practised in China only on a limited scale, and 
*by the roost primitive mot hods. The people prof eased to feur a 
disturbance of the gcomantic influences, and the Government 
feared possible disturbance among large assemblages of a noto¬ 
riously turbulent class. Copper was worked in Yunnan, because it 
was wanted for currency; bnt the vast coal-beds which are now 
known to underlie North China were practically untouched; and 
oven gold-washing, though surreptitiously carried on among the 
hills and streams of Tartary., was tccboicully forbidden. It is likely 
th:it the great cost of its new armament had much to do with persuad¬ 
ing the Government to avail itself of these resources; and mining is 
now formally approved, though progress has been retarded by the 
same causes which we have seen operating in other directions. 

Reference has been, made to the Eh ip in ^ collieries*, which were 
* 

JI) The Tmt <wd Future &J THiith Jtciutiottt in China. By Captain Sherari Oabom, 
ILN., London, ISj9, 
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made, undeT Mr. KiOder's auspices, to serve as a lever for tho 
promotion of railways. Their output is at present 800 or 900 tons 
a-ctey, produced by some 3,000 Chinese miners under the surveillance 
of seven Sheffield colliers. But the bituminous wealth of the region 
seems practically unlimited, apd the success frf the operations so far 
is likely to entail a great extension of the workings. Coal has also 
been worked upon a considerable scjle at Kelimg, in the island of 
Formosa. The mines were flooded by the Chinese at tho time of the 
Franco-Chinese war* to prevent the French ships obtaining supplies 
of fuel* But work was resumed ifnTnediately after the restoration of 
peace, and is again being pushed forward, both by European and 
native methods. Coal is being worked also at several places in the 
basin of the Yangtze, though on a scale email compared to the 
jninoTol weulth of the region. It ia Interesting, too, though 
perhaps in a rather academic sense, to hav^ RkjhtofBifs assur¬ 
ance that cool exists at intervals along that remarkable depression 
which oxteuds eastward into Central‘Asia from tho gorge through 
which the ]Iwang-hu finds exit into the plain, and through which 
ho declares the railway must pass which shall eventually con¬ 
nect China with Europe t The mineral wealth of Yunnan has been 
a stock subject whenever commerce with China has been mentioned, 
and there cart bo no doubt that tha^ province has for centuries 
supplied copper to the whole empire. Work was practically 
stopped during the so-called Panlhay Rebellion, but has lately 
been resumed, under the guidance of Japanese engineers, as a sort 
of compromise, presumably, on the question of foreign super¬ 
vision. The governor of the adjacent province, Kweichow, 
is also trying to utilise the iron ore which is said to be plentiful 
in that region. Ilia province is a poor one, and the funds he has 
been able to appropriate are small; but he has procured somq 
foreign machinery, though it dona not appear that*he has engaged 
foreign engineers, and ii is to be feared that without their aid he 
will not achieve mueh success. Hr. Allen, 1LM. Consul at ITuukow, 
mentions that scrip both of /the Kweichow Iron Liming Company/ 1 
and of “the Yunnan Copper Mining Company ” have been offered 
on that market, but that Chinese investors seem, in this as in other 
ca^cs, shy of coining forward. It is to the province of Shansc that 
the Yiccroy of Canton looks for iron to make the first trunk railway, 
but I am not aware that it is mined there as yet by other than 
native methods. Copper mines have also been discovered and arc 
about to be worked ia Hainan. Mongolia is said to abound in 
metallic wealth. Stiver is being worked near Zchoi, under 
the superintendence of an American engineer, who is said 
to have verified tho presence in the same neighbourhood of both 
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iron and cool. We hear* too* of ridh goldfields on the Chinese bank 
of the Anaoor, which are to be actively developed under Government 
auspices. Machinery lias been procured, lately from Europe* and 
transported 600 miles across Manchuria to this field. China has 
figured lately as an appreciable exporter of gold, which is under¬ 
stood to be drawn entirely from these northern regions, including 
districts so remote as Korea and Thibet. The blot on the picture 
is that all this enterprise baa been official in its inception, and is 
carried on therefore under restricted conditions, as regards capital* 
which prejudice extensive development. 1 

It is time to turn, now* from these modern developments to the 
products by which China was known to the world before she had 
been disturbed in her political isolation* Two hundred and thirty 
years have passed since Samuel Pepys ordered his first cup of tea—- 
" a China drink of wjhicli he had never drunk before,” The experi¬ 
ment was contemporary with the first introduction of the leaf, for it 
was about that time that the Dutch brought it to European notice* 
and it was in ICC 7 that the East India Company gave a first order 
to their agent at Bantam, to send homo an experimental 100 lbs. of 
the best tea ho could procure. This 100 lbs. hud grown* two centuries 
later* to 7/1*000*000* and during all those years China hod retained, 
an unique position os the cidy teu*exportiug country of the world. 
But English energy and enterprise had created in the meantime 
the tea gardens of Assam* and in 1807 and the two following years 
India was able to send seven* eight* and ten million lbs. to the London 
market. It was not till twenty years later that Ceylon began to 
assert itself as a considerable rival* Yet the import of tea into 
Great Britain from India and Ceylon* last year* exceeded that from 
China by nearly 25*000*000 lbs. 

- The following figures will perhaps beat illustrate the startling 
revolution that has been effected in the (se veral sources of supply :— 

lBBtf-7 IBB7-E 1SBB-9 

Ceylon tea has grown from 8 to 14^ and 26 million lbs, 

India ** ,* 78 to ,80 05 n 

China ,* has fallen from 139 to 117 t> 98 ** 

while it Is estimated that India w ill this yeaT contribute 100*000,000 
lbs., and Ceylon about 40*000,000, against 82*000,000 only that 
will bo required from China to complete the 100,000 tone of tea 
required by the people of these islands. The prospect is serious for 
the Chinese grower* and it is dearly time he should he put on on 

(1) It is flatiafiactoiy, howov®-, to inf® 1 from tha tarawof & recent proclamation by 
the Viceroy of Cunton—dctlarin^f that permiaflion ■will be gwen to "&W who make 
application, to work mitea of alt deacriptio&a, without GorBronent Hiterfarvacfl—that 
Hume at 1c me of the higher offici&li are hagiiuuii^ to raeogniae the necessity for a larger 
and moro far-flighted policy h 
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equal footing with his rivals. How far that is from being now the 
ease may be judged from the following facts. 

If, is difficult to fix on a representative figure as showing the 
average cost of a product in which there are so many varying 
grades; hut oil average of * 

fi jd, to 7d. free on board ship in India and Ceylon, 
and &id, to 9 d, Jp t , * f> China, 
maybe token as approximately correct; and* whereas the produc¬ 
tion and export in India and Ceylon arc absolutely free* the taxation 
of all kinds in China is estimated flt 2 Jd. a lb. 

Part of this taxation is raised inland, and part is export duty 
levied by the Imperial Customs. Now the treaty of Tientsin fixed 
the duty on tea as well as other products at fi per cent, ad valorem; 
but it was agreed, for convenience" sake, to transmute the percentage 
into a fixed rate of Tls. 2^ per pccul 133. lbs.). 80 that the 
stimdard of value taken must have been Tls. 50, which was extra¬ 
vagantly high even thirty years ago, tnd which is ludicrous at the 
present day. 11 &. 17 would now he nearer the mark. Yet the old 
rate is maintained; so that tho Chinese Government taxes a falling 
trade 150 per cent, higher than the tariff fixed, besides permitting 
the levy of provincial duties which bring up the total burden to 
nearly 30 per cent, on the prime cost, • 

This policy seems the more suicidal, as India and Ceylon 
oro not tho only competitors in the field, though they arc 
the only ones of importance iu the London market. The 

United States import a large quantity of tea, though of a different 
quality from that preferred in England. The American taste runs 
on a kind known as Oolong—produced mainly in the South of China 
and Formosa; and Japan is rivalling, in this fiefd, the career of 
India as a competitor in Europe; her export to America having risen,, * 
in the lust ten years, from 55,000,000 to 42,000,000 lbs, while that 
from Chinn has remained stationary, But neither, on the other hand, 
arc England and America the .only customers China has for her 
leaf. Australia takes 21,000,000 lbs., and Now Zealand, Canada, 
South Africa, the Straits Settlements, and even Judin all take 
tbcir millions. It deserves indeed to be noted, os a curious fact, 
that 3 , 000,000 lbs. of China tea found their way, last year, 
through Bombay to Persia and Afghanistan which would seem 
natural markets for the Indian product. The greatest of all 
purchasers, however, is Russia, The Russian demand seems, in fact, 
to grow as fast as that from England declines, and constitutes a total 
which is hardly suspected even by many who are interested iu tho 
trade. The direct export from China to Russia (including brick tea) 
amounted, last year, to 122 , 000,000 lbe. And it finds its way, too, by 
routes which are as vjnfamiliar to us a a the total. 17,000,000 lbs. 
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Trent by sea to Odessa, 6!,00(1,000 lbs* Trent by sea to Tientsin, and 
10,000,000 lbs t to the Russian ports on the Pacific, to be carried, 
thence overland by camels through Siberia; while no less than 
32,000,000 lbs. were sent from llunkow up the Him River to a place 
called Fmi-chfing, whet sc it is carried overland through Shanse to 
Kiachta. 

Altogether the total export of tea from China to all quarters is given 
by the Customs as-— 

IS&4 IKS5 1&9G 1RS7 ISftS 

2,O1G,O0O 2,125,000 2,217,000 2,Io3,G00 2,lfi7,000 peculs* 1 

an average roughly of 270,000,000 lbs. The demand can, there¬ 
fore, not yet be said to be falling ofL But stagnation, in face of 
a vigorous and growing competition, is a dangerous position to rely 
on* The Russian demand seems likely to continue for reasons, 
among others, ’connected with the preparation of tho leaf* It is 
obvious that, in order to travel great distances by imperfect means 
of transport, the leaf must be ho prepared us to keep good and fresh 
longer than in the case of ten which passes quickly into consump¬ 
tion. And the longer fermentation and higher tiring of China tea 
gives it this necessary advantage. The Russian taste, besides, runs 
on China tea, for the best qualities of which it is willing to give a 
price out of all proportion to that which inferior qualities command 
in London, So that, although ousted from her monopoly, China has 
still a great market fox her produce- But it docs not follow that 
she will retain it, unless she rouse herself to grapple with the emer¬ 
gency. For India and Ceylon by no means admit that they cannot 
produce tea to suit the Russian and Australian as well as tho English 
market, and they will certainly try when the latter fchows symp¬ 
toms of surfeit. The remedies indicated are to lighten taxation 
and improve the cultivation and manufacture. For not only do 
Indian teas compete untaxed with the handicapped China leaf, hut 
the plants are cultivated with scientific care, and the leaf is prepared 
by means w hich exclude defects that arc often present in its rival. 
Japan has appreciated the position, and;a reap!agher reward. Why 
cannot China follow suit? When we began tea-making in Assam, 
we imported Chinese labour. Would not any ordinary people follow 
the example and get machinery' and experts frpfn India to teach 
them, in turn, now India has improved upon the lessons of her 
teachers? Nor,to do it justice, has the Chinese Government shown 
itself altogether blind to the emergency. It has gone ao far as to 
show an interest in the cultivation ; and it has been a applied, 
through Sir Robert Hart’s instrumentality, with sn immenp# volume 

(I) Ajpecul— 133^ Iba. And this if* be«id*ji the eipOit *f tniclc tea to Tliibet and 
Chinese 1'nrttiry- Mr. Either estimate former at iO.OoajOCH) Jtia. 
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of information, including particulars of Indian methods, A lighten¬ 
ing of taxation would seem, however, an essential preliminary to 
any real improvement, So long as China possessed a monopoly 
of supply, the addition of u penny or twopence a pound to the 
price was immaterial ; but it is prosumin£ too much to suppose 
that the Chinese grower can compete, under a thirty per cent, 
handicap, with bis untaxed rival, Anxiety to stimulate exports is 
one of the reasons put forward by the Viceroy of Canton for advising 
the construction of railways. He would do probably as much to 
further that object if ho would* bring about their relief from the 
harassing taxation to which they are now subject. 

For centuries, however, before the very existence of such a beverage 
as tea was suspected in Europe, the Chine&o wore renowned for their 
production of silk; and for a longer period than in the case of tea 
they enjoyed a monopoly of the privilege. Along that great natural 
highway which Hiehtofen has indicated for the eventual railroad 
betw r eon Chino and ihp West, the silks df China found their way, across 
Central Asia and Persia, to Syria and Rome, They appear first in 
tho Imperial city just before tho flaw3 1 d£ uur cru, and sell for thoir 
weight in gold, Nor was it till 200 years later that Justinian induced 
some Persian monks to bring away ft fiew silk-worm eggs and introduce 
the industry in the neighbourhood of Constantinople. How widely 
it has since spread may he inferred from the fact that China supplies, 
now, less than a third of the worlds demand, It is not that there has 
been any diminution in her yield, but that other countries arc forging 
ahead. As in the ease of tea* an article intrinsically good comes into 
competition with ft foreign product not better in quality but morn 
skilfully and cheaply prepared. The trouble lies in the rough and 
irregular reeling from tho cocoons. Adhering to their primitive 
methods* the Chinese produce a comparatively uneven* knotted^threud * 
which has difficulty in competing with tho machine-reeled talks of 
Southern Europe and Japan ; for, as in the case of railways and tea, 
the Japanese were prompt to appreciate the situation. Two remedies 
are indicated*—the employment of machinery, and the killing of the 
chrysalis before reeling, The Cantonese, who arc the most enter¬ 
prising class in China, have risen in some'measure to the emergency, 
and have adopted European machinery with a considerable measure of 
success, Filmuros worked by steam have been erected in tho heart of 
the silk-producing districts of Kwangtung. But the hulk of China Bilk 
ia produced in Xiangsu and Chekcang, and tho inhabitants of those 
provinces have declined* so far* to budge from their established customs* 
They olfjoct to machinery, and they object to killing tho cocoon. It 
is* they say, ungrateful to kill an insect which yields such beautiful 
material. The feeling is probably not impervious to pecuniary con- 
V0£ t N,S* , LL 
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siderations; but it exists, and is one of the causes of the bad reeling 
of Chinese silk, To meet the difficulty certain foreign merchants in 
Shanghai, which is the commercial centre of the chief silk*prcducing 
districts, have tried, to do their own reeling. They established filatures 
on the spot, trusting to buy cocoons pip country and reel them in 
Shanghai; and, so far as they have been able to do this, it has 
proved a success Hut not only will the native growers not improve 
their eld methods, but their rulers hinder other people. There i& 
difficulty in getting cocoons; the right of buying these in the 
interior was specially conceded by the local mandarin s to certain 
Chinamen, who pay presumably certain “squeezes” for the privi¬ 
lege, hut who cannot or will not produce more than a very limited 
quantity. 

It may seem strange that one section of the population should 
continue, even for a season, to place itself at a disadvantage with 
another* But distances are great in China : each province is a fiscal 
and administrative unit, and-—the Chinese ure peculiar. It ia not 
unlikely that they might have been driven, ere this, to follow the 
example of their rivals, but for the European legislation which 
'enables tbe foreign merchant to pay them the same amount of silver 
for their silk at a steadily decreasing cost in gold; thus preventing 
them from feeling the full ftrain of competition. For the Italian i& 
handicapped as against Chinese silk, very much as the English 
farmer is handicapped as against Indian wheal* Not even this 
advantage, however, can avail thorn in the long run: the growing 
tendency to neglect Chinese silk in favour of other kinds will compel 
them to adopt European methods, or go under in the competition. 

Still, if the staple qualities are menaced, inferior kinds are coming 
into favour. There is obtained in the provinces of Sbingking 
11 (Manchuria) and Shantung, from a worm that feeds on leaves 
other than mulberry, a coarse brownish silk which the peasants 
weave in their own houses, by hand-loom, into a material that 
competes favourably, in Europe, with the cheaper continental kinds* 
Machinery has also been invented for preparing waste silk in a 
way to make it available for commerce; and this also has come to 
form ail appreciable feature in the list of exports. 


Tea and silk represent, between them, two-thirds of the export 
’trade of China: each about, roughly, £7,000,000. If it wore possible 
to obtain accurate statistics of the production of opium, it would 
probably be found to rank before these in aggregate value. Such 
statistics are, however, not yet forthcoming. All wo know is that 
the production is enormous, and is increasing; the out-tiftn in the 
one province of Szechuen alone being estimated at 160*060 peculs, or 
about double the whole import from India; while Yunnan is 
believed to be not far behind her neighbour. None other of the 
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eighteen provinces can rival thtfk? figures j but in every one, and 
even in Manchuria, the poppy is grown on u greater or lees scale, 
Indian opium seems indeed to hold; towards the native crop, very 
much the same position that the first-class vintages hold towards tha 
total yield of wine in Eranc^—-that of a restricted and expensive 
luxury. 

Setting aside opium, cotton may be 4ukcn to rank next, both in 
interest and importance, as a commercial product* It Is cultivated 
especially in the plain which forma the vulloy of the Yangtze, and 
is exported thence westward intoTSzcchuen, and coastwise, through 
Shanghai and Ningpo, to the other provinces of China. Except 
daring the American civil war, when (he world w;y& scraped to 
supply the mills of Lancashire, China has not been in the habit of 
sending cotton abroad ; but the extension l of manufacturing industry 
in Japan has given rise to a demand which seonyi in qourae of rapid 
increase, Japanese mill-owners have been pur chasing, for some 
years, more and more cotton in the Shanghai market; and the thought 
mufct arise how much longer China wi 11 be content to go on procuring 
from abroad material Ihut she could surely manufacture at home. 
We all know what a great industry has been lately built up in Bombay? 
and ' the demand for Bombay yam that fins arisen contemporarily in 
China, It has been surmised that an equal, if not greater, success 
awaits the enterprise of the Japanese. But China possesses equal 
ad vantages with oil her* Her staple is, I believe, routable : she has 
abundance of cheap labour, and there seems no reason why eke 
should not emulate her neighbours. The opportunity Via** been 
perceived; but the only practical success yet scored in the way of 
turning it to account, has been by Japanese. IIuw they managed it, 
seeing that Li llung-ehang has pronounced against the right of 
foreigners to erect factories in China, is one of those mysteries which * 
Chinamen can heat explain; but there is actually working at 
Shanghai a largo factory, for the production of cotton yarn, ostensibly 
Japanese-owned. * 

What concerns us* most, however, is the attitude of the Chinese 
themselves. And it is interesting to know that a purely Chmceo 
Company is about settingup, at Shanghai/an exteuaivofactory for the 
same purpose* The project has been long under weigh. The land 
was bought and fenced in; foundation? were laid, wharves coin* 
monccd i and there the matter bung. The machinery—procured 
from the United States— lias been lying for years in the sheds j; and 
on American engineer has been awaiting, under engagement, the 
order t^aet it up. AVhere the hitch was, I am unable to say ; but 
there is, at last, every indication of the factory being completed and 
set to work. Nor is that oil. The Viceroy of Canton has ordered 
from England machinery for a cotton-mill of 1,00 J spindles ; and 

L L 2 
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though he is probubly actuated mote by a desire to undermine the r 
foreign import than by a wish to see machinery supersede cottage 
industry, the step itself is rignificaut. These indications of u ten¬ 
dency among the silver-using countries of the Far East to supply 
themselves, by working up their own cotton, lend ndditiou.nl force 
to the representations of Lancashire bi-metaliists. The handicap is 
already severe. What will oc the consequence if China sot hersolf 
deliberately to produce yarn and cloth, by foreign machinery, from 
her own cotton* on her own soil, the future jtkiy disclose. 

r ■" 

Colton goods represented, Li at year, one-third of China's foreign 
imports, aggregating a value of about £10,0G0,GUA \ and in a strictly 
selfish sense England is probably more interested in the importing 
than in the exporting capacity of the empire. Hut it is impossible 
to examine that blanch of the subject within the limits of this paper. 
If the Chinese take so much less of our manufactures than the 
favourite enumeration of heads might lead ua to expect, tbo explana¬ 
tion is to be found in difficulties of inland transport, hindrances of 
inland taxation, Yarhitionft of exchange, and other collateral causes ; 
but generally mad especially in the broad fuel that they can »pin at 
home, by their hand-looms, under present economic conditions, a 
strong cheap cloth which suits them hotter than anything wo can 
offer at an equivalent price* 

The financial peculiarities at which T have hinted, and the objec¬ 
tion to leaving foreigners a free hand, have combined to Under the 
development of industrial enterprise hi directions other than those 
indicated. There is at Shanghai a foreign brewery working in u. 
building originally erected by Chinese, nt great cost, for a glass 
factory, but whicl^ proved unable to compete with imported German 
glass. There is a paper-mill; and there has been,, curiously enough, 
quite an outbreak of litho-photography. This was introduced some 
years ago by an enterprising Engliehunrin, who employed it to 
multiply editions of celebrated Chinese work*, but eventually sob] 
his establishment to Chinese; and otherif have, I presume, learned 
from his workmen. At any rate there arc, nGw t a number of such 
establishments. And it may bo noted that the owner of one has 
just come out first in the examination for Hunlin—the highest 
degree of all in the Chinese literary career. Excepting an attempt 
by Tso Tflung-tang, when Viceroy of the North-west, to establish a 
woollen factory some years ago in Konsnh, I am not aware of any 
other considerable attempt to set up factories after foreign models; 
except in the case of a sugar refinery belonging to an English firm, 
at Swatow, which finds active employment fa treating,native sugar 
that is afterwards exported to Northern China and Australia. Tho 
™gar c&ne is extensively cultivated in the South of China* and forms 
the basis of one of the most successful industries of Hong Kong, 
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whence it is rcehippod—ft portion back to China as foreign sugar, 
but the greater portion to Australia in the wake of the Sw&tow 

product. 

It may be interesting to note, as one evidence of progress, a ten¬ 
dency to develop the outlying dependencies pf tho Empire. The 
Marquis Tseng pointed out, in an article written about the time of 
his departure from .England, that China had within the limits of her 
own empire vast unoccupied tracts awaiting the enterprise of her 
surplus population j tind the remark finds illustration in what is 
actually taking place. A grout emigration has for years been going 
on to Manchuria, where myriads of acres of fertile land awaited and 
await the hoc of an agricult ural and industrious people. Chinese 
immigrants have, in fact., already made that region a granary for the 
■ provinces of Chih-li and Shantung. And organisation is now 
following colonisation. Shing-Eing has been divided, lately, into 
administrative and prefect until districts on the model of China? 
Proper; brigandage w being eoinbatciH, and regular government^ 
and taxation arc being substituted for {.he irregular system which 
had suited tho habits of a less settled population. Energetic and 
sustained efforts, too, have been lately mo.de to establish organised 
government in Formosa, the eastern half of which remained twenty 
years ago in the hands of the aborigines, while the western half 
had been colonised, but. was imperfectly governed us un outlying 
uppamigc of Fohkion, The sulphur, sugar, camphor, arid tea, which 
are among tire products of this fertile inland, render the success of 
the enterprise commercially aft well aft politically interesting. There 
is evidence also of intention to cany out a similar policy in Raman, 
whore Ihc aborigines have been periodically hurr^pd^ for gonerutionft 
without any sustained effort to extend civilisation beyond the sea¬ 
board . B 

We have, I think, now passed in review the salient features of 
Chinese indfistry and industrial policy; and I trust the endeavour 
has been successful to expose, concurrently with the facta, the forces^ 
which arc making forkmd against industrial and commercial progress.. 
The chaotic condition of finance ; tho harassing nature of inland tax¬ 
ation ; the propensity of the Mandarins to have a finger in every 
financial pic; and the popular disinclination fo put fruit in any pie 
which the Mandarins arc to handle; the suspicious jealousy o^ 
foreigner which proventft frank acceptance of their help and in&t ruc- 
tion—Eill these need to be taken into consideration, as well as tho 
evident conviction of tho high officials that the adoption of rail* 
ways aurl telegraphs, as Veil as of rifles and ironclads, and the further 
development of its mines and industries are essential to the future 
safety and jumperity of the nation. 

The conclusion seems to suggest itself that neither an optimist 
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nor a pessimist view can to justly taken of the industrial pros¬ 
pects in tills strange empire. There is dearly wanting the energy + 
and quick intelligence which impelled the Japanese to assimilate 
with breathless rapidity the forms and appliances of a civilisation 
which they recognised vs superior to their own; but then the China¬ 
man, to begin with, makes no such admission; 24 9,000,000 out of 
the 250,000,000 (more or less) who inhabit the eighteen provinces 
consider their own civilisation the finest in the world ; while nine- 
tenths of the remainder will admit, at most, that foreign indentions 
represent ideas originally derived from China and improved upon in 
the West. Still the 85 miles of hardly constructed railway at Tien¬ 
tsin contrast ill with the 1,000 miles of line that have been completed 
in Japan, and the failure of the mandarins to attract native capital 
to the enterprises tardily sanctioned contrasts ill with the confidence * 
shown by tho Japanese in subscribing freely to Gov eminent loans 
and investing freely in private enterprise! Japan has established 
a mint, and is taming out coins that are accepted os legal tender in 
Hongkong and the Straits, while China is still struggling with a 
currency that would drive any ones dental nation frantic, Japan, 
again, has adopted all modem machinery and improvements for tho 
production of tea and silk with encouraging results, while China is 
losing ground through stolid adherence to the methods oi the past. 
There is, however, no limit to the field of discussion which the 
Chinese character opens up. Kor does it seem possible to make a 
single reflection that docs not require counter-balancing by some 
opposite consideration. If we arc inclined sometimes to despair, in 
view' of the slowness and suspicion of the Chinese people, of 
the conceit of dhrir Uirrtdi and the prevalent venality of their 
officials, neither can we avoid recognising the great qualities 
—the frugality, industry, perseverance, and capacity which have 
enabled them fo extend, in the course of centuries, from tho 
basin of tho Wei over tho whole urea of the immense empire which 
they now rule; and to elaborate a system of ethics and of government, 
a literature and a social organisation differing remarkably from our 
own, but efficient to maintain cohesion and iiationul prosperity while 
the kingdoms of Western Asia were rising and disappearing in 
periodic convulsions. Surely a race which has shown this persistence, 
and which gives evidence to-day of the same qualities* will end by 
proving itself not inferior to its neighbours in capacity to adapt 
itself to the now conditions with which it is brought in contact. 

R* S* GracoRY. 



SOME OF BALZAC'S MINOR PIECES. 

As a traveller in the unknown East, standing on the last ridge of 
the last hill ? sees a city, and in awe contemplates tho walls fabulous 
with terraces and gates, the domes and the towers clothed in all the 
light of the heavens, sd does the imaginative reader view the vast 
sections into which the Human<tomedy is bo eloquently divided— 
scenes from private life, scenes from provincial life, scenes from 
Parisian life, scenes from political life, scenes from military life, 
scenes from country life, philosophical studies, analytical studies, &c* 
These are the afreets and thoroughfares which intersect and divide 
this groat city of thought; below each division, the titles of the 
volumes rise like spires and pinnacles, and unconsciously the reader 
passes from story to. story like a sightseer from bridges to palaces 
through streets and gardens inexhaustible* 

Jonah marched throe days into Nineveh,, before he began to 
preach: Nineveh was little compared with tho Human Comedy* .1 
have walked many years in its streets and mused many years 
on its terraces, hut so abundant is £hut city of thought with all 
beauty of imaginative design, so resplendent with all jewels of wit, 
60 full of the many enchantments of various love, so terrible with all 
accents of pain, grief, sorrow, and pathetic melancholy that the mind 
may retain only a portion of the wonders there displayed* With 
Eidzuc it is us with u great city, neither cun be learnt completely; 
at each fresh acquirement the mind loses am nothing hitherto its own. 
And, when we close the fiftieth volume and tEiftouq* the first which 
we read ten, maybe twenty years before, what we have not forgotten 
we road with new lights, for tho light of middle ag4 is different from 
that of youth, 

Impossible it is themto write an article on Balzac as it is to write 
one on life itself, and the guide that comes forth from the city to 
meet the stranger will do well to limit the range of tho first excur¬ 
sion* If he is a wise guide he will say, ** Let us not attempt too 
much this first day, let us pass it in some quiet suburb rather than in 
the torrid magnificences of the town ; come with me and we will nt 
leisure examine some quaint interesting places where may be studied 
the characteristics and the genius of the city,"* And even so would 
I address the reader wholly unacquainted with the Human Comedy- 

I have not yet been able to understand criticism as an exact 
science, arid still hold that the best and most interesting critic is he 
who attempts no more than to tell through his author the story of 
his own soul. I have always felt that even the first steps in criticism 
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as an exact science, viz., to prove thfet Shelley was a better poet than 
Topper, are as far beyond my powers as they are beyond my desires, 
therefore I shall not even try to define Balzac’s position in the lite¬ 
rary firmament, as sorno of ray learned brethren would say, and 
shall continue writing this paper with no higher aim than a truthful 
telling of my own feclihgs towards this great man, 

Bahuu re-ercuted all things# Thom waa in him a greater Dickens, 
a greater Thackeray, a greater Eliot, a greater Fielding, a greater 
Edgar Poe. And this is an occasion to say'that notwithstanding all 
that has been said about Baudelaire's indebtedness to Edgar Pec, the 
only French writer touched at all with the true spirit of Poe’s genius 
was Balzac, and he, because be seems to have boxed the compass of 
the human mind, from Rabelais to Spinoza* from Dickens to Herbert 
Spencer, from Swedenborg to Miss Austin* 

His criticism of life seems to me oa profound us Thackeray* e is 
trivial and Insignificant* and as beautifully sincere and virile as 
George Eliot’s is canting and pedantic; and to-day it is more living 
than when he wrote* for he was enormously, incomprehensibly in 
advance of bis time and able “by intuitive knowledge of the inherent 
qualities of things to divine all latent possibilities ; we find allusions 
full of strange anticipatory insight into those problems of clairvoy¬ 
ance and hypnotism and au^o-suggestion which modern science ia 
rescuing from tho pollution of supernatural belief and classifying 
within the natural laws; and all mysterious instinctive comprohen* 
cion of Schopenhauer's philosophy is contained in the last pages 
of Le Lyv "dans la Vrillee. 

Balzac's intuitive knowledge of the latent forces in tilings 
which circumstances might at any moment develop into active 
forces, led him to *bcc that if peasants combined that the laws 
vould prove powerless to teur from them either the rent or the ■ 
land, and that by passive resistance and secret murder* the landlords 
could be forced to sell their properties to the peasants at nominal 
prices. 2fo Irish agitator could draw up a plan of campaign more 
effectually than Balzac did in this book written fifty years ago. 
In this hook will be found every incident of the hind war in 
Ireland; indeed* the murder of tho bailiff differs not at all from 
the many such murders we have read of in Ireland in these last 
ten years, and the boycotting of the general might be ineludod 
with very little alteration In Captain Boycotts memoirs; and the 
sflhemcj for land reform propounded in that wonderful chapter, “En 
quoi le cabaret cst le parlcment du peuplo,” wonderful from the 
Title to the closing word, might pass without exciting suspicion, for 
extracts fixup one of Michael Davitt’s speeches. To hav£ looked so 
far into the future and with such precision and graphic detail, con¬ 
structing a world to come from a single fact, aa Cuvier constructed 
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ft past animal from a single bone* must strike even the casual reader 
ns ft most extraordinary intellectual fecit and quite beyond the reach 
of any other novelist. 

It was necessary to evoke some vision of Balzac’s gigantic intel¬ 
lect; for the purpose of this, article is not, to merely show how 
beautifully cameos may be carved, but to show rather how beautifully 
a giant can carve cameos when he is so 'minded. Nor do I select my 
cameos among the marvellous collection which is open to me to 
cboo&e from; I take the first that come under my hand, and my 
choice is guided if at all only by the wish to take those which in 
choice of subject wander into devious coverts of the soul unexplored 
bv English writers. 

Yes, to give u glimpse of Xhilzuc in abnormal mood is part of my 
desire ; Stir ranine will do this. Lex ikrrrk da la Priucesw* Cadlqnan will 
show him ill philosophic temper and in tho faehicuablo world, Adieu 
will as well hut not better tlian ll dozen other stories, display his 
romantic- method rmd^fbnVffl Co nr will* give some slight inkling of 
the profit to which inferior writers have turnod his mighty labours. 
I will begin with Zr* Saerels dr lit I'rimr&se dr. Caditjn tin . 

“The revolution of July destroyed in an j; aristocratic fortunes upheld 
by the Court., and Madame la Princcftw do Cudignan had the clever¬ 
ness to lay at ihe door of these political* crises her ruin, which was 
really due to her prodigalities. The princess heretofore so celebrated 
—queen of all queens of fashion under her first name Ea Dudhcsso 
do laMunfrignousOj retired from the world to a small upnrfi^pnt, con- 
wistiiig of no more than five looms, whore she devoted herself to her 
son's education. 17 The princess was married when she was sixteen to 
her mother's lover, the J)ukc dc Manfrigneusc, untjwjien tho princes 
tells the story of her life to d’ArtbcE, tho great writer whom liftl- 
xhe probably meant for himself, she speaks thus of + the Duchessc 
tTUxcllcs. 

^AVell, I never wns angry with tlic duchcsso for having loved Mono]cur do 
Manfrigucuso better than jKJof Diana. and this is why. My mother know very 
little of too : sho ]iek 1 forgotten mo p : but phq conducted. her^uli' towanla too in a 
way which iss wicked between women and horrible between mother and 
daughter, I knew nothing, I was incapable of guessing tho AHffOt of tliis 
alliance. I bad a hand Home fortune. Monsieur do Jiantrignoueiri wew ovor- 
wholmed with debt. If T learnt later what it was to have debts I was at the 
timo too ignorant oflifo to Huppoct it, Tho economics tho duke was enabled to* 
jnnkc by the help of my fortune sufficed to appeaso hits creditors. Ho was 
thirty-eight when I married him, but those years were lit a those of Ilia cam¬ 
paigns of military men, and should count double. Ah ■ he was in truth moro 
than seventy-six. At forty my mother still had prolen&ioLLB to good looks, and 
I found rflyn-clf between tw*V jealousies, What an existence was mins for ten 
years J Ah. if it were known what this poor, little, suspected woDipn hits suf¬ 
fered, watched by a mother joalous of her daughter I Q-uod heavens, you who 
write dramas wilt never invent anything bo black. so cruel, as that. Oh, *ny 
friend, you men cannot gu^as what is on old man £ bonnua fori tines. What life 
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is witk a naan, accustomed to the adoration of women of tl» world and who 
finds neither inclose nor censor at home, dead to everything and jealous for 
that vary reason, I (Jcstied when the Dulse do Manfrignonso was wholly mine, 
to he a good woman ; but I came in rough contact with all the asperities of a 
chagrined mind, with tdl the caprices of powerles5»ese f with all the pneriliticfl 
of folly* with all the vanifiog of ealf-sufllcieijcy, with u man who was m hno the 
most tiresome elegy in linn world, who treated mo like a-child, and amused 
himself by humiliating my self-esteem nt every turn t overwhelming mo with 
Ms ezperianoo and proving mo ignorant of all things.''' 

So did the princess coo in the ears of the great man who sat at her 
feet listening to her “ as a neophyte in one of the first days of the 
Christum faith might have listened lo the epistle of an apostle." 

Understand that the actors in Ibis scene from Parisian life are a 
princess who has dissipated many fortunes, her own and those of her 
lovers, who knows all sensations except love, whose drawing-room in 
her temple, and whoso ritual is love confidences ; iho other is a man 
of genius, whA knoWs the w orld theoretically, as Ualstae knew it, and 
who in practice was as childlike as Balzac him self h Arthez wan 
chosen for that very reason, for as the Marqurtio d’E&pard said to the 
princess when the two friends sat together, regret ting they hud never 
t loved any one of their many lovers; "Fools love well sometimes,” 
said the marquise. ** Eut-/’ replied the princess, for this (that is 
to say, to believe in the speakers) even fools would not bo suffi¬ 
ciently credulous. ” "You are right," sEiid the marquise, laughing, 
41 But it is neither a fool nor yet a roan of talent that we should 
seek, To siolvc such a problem a man of genius is necessary, 
Genius alone bee child-like faith, the religion of love, and willingly 
ailows his eyes to be handed. Look at Canalis and the Duchess do 
Chaulieu* If you and I have met geniuses, they were perhaps loo 
far from ua and*w'e were too occupied, too frivolous, too carried away, 
too taken up with other things.” "Ah ! I would not leave tl^e 
world without * knowing the delights of true love," cried the prin¬ 
cess. " It is nothing to inspire it," said Madame d’Espard, ** the dif¬ 
ficulty is to feel it, I see many women who arc only pretexts of a 
passion instead of being at once the cause and the effect" 

It is out of conversation, a few sentences* one of which I have 
translated, between the princess and Madame Despard that the action 
of the story springe. " Qui a bu, boiru," the princess grown tired of 
solitude and motherly duties, yearns for & new emotion, and Daniel 
d’ArlhoK is sought, Hastignuc and de Traill es are commissioned to 
draw him from his studies. Infinite genius meets infinite worldly 
sagacity, and with what art is the web spun, and with what art is 
the accomplished chunncr shown waitings her lovely heqjl leaned 
upon her long white fingers in the lamplight, an exquisite expres¬ 
sion of tender melancholy. She is determined that this is to be no 
passing caprice, if &ke gives herself again it will be to a lover who 
behoves her innocent, pure, incapable of untruth. The poor man 
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of genius, sceptical, when sitting at his writing table, as Mephia 
topbcles, ia candid us a little child, sitting at the princess' feet. Mow 
true this ia! The philosopher is as a child when ho strives to put 
his knowledge into practice, the in an of the orld is a child when he 
strives to put his knowledge into words. I have said elsewhere than 
in this article that a book of maxima surpassing those of La Roche¬ 
foucauld, or Joubert might be garnered in 13alzuck novels Hero are 
a few taken from this little atorv which does not consist of more 

V 

than forty pages, “ Yes, when ^c are young wears full of fatuous 
stupidities, wo resembled those poor young men who play with a tooth¬ 
pick to make believe that they have dined well/* u What is to he 
gained by leaving your husband ? In a woman it is an admission 
of feebleness/ 5 '* One of the glories of society is to have created 
woman where Nature made u female, to have created a continuity of 
desire where Nature only thought of perpetuating*the species; in 
fine to have invented lore. iJ 

Lts Scci^tn de la Pidurf&tie d& Cadigunn might be entitled the seduc¬ 
tion of genius by experience, It is animated by a sublime compre¬ 
hension of the fascinating perversities of cerebral passion, and the 
confiding simplicities of a great man who wearied, like Faust, with, 
learning, desires the repose and consolation of love. Las Secrei& dt la 
Triiictsar de Cadi (/nan might also be Entitled tho philosophy of the 
drawing-room. It is the drawing-room in essence. The princess is 
a being born of the drawing-room; she has boon formed and coloured 
by the drawing-room ns an insect by the chemical qualities and the 
colour of t bo plant upon which it lives. Her ideas of love, literature, 
art, and science, itre drawing-room idciis of loro* literature, art, and 
science. The intonations of her voice* and every inflection of accent* 
m have been produced by the drawing-room. Her weariness of life is 
drawing-room weariness of life. She is a creature* of the drawing- 
room as the horse is a creature of the stable, as the eagle is & creature 
of tho cliff. 

JJulzac saw that the drawing-room was the great feature of civili¬ 
sation. Since Dickens, no one in England has had sufficient 
strength of imagination to got outride of his habit and sock tho 
pathetic and tho picturesque where Morris wall-papers and Liberty 
silk are unknown \ and although uu immense amount of wholly 
unnecessary scribbling' done concerning drawing-rooms* their 
decoration and flirtations* none has attempted to understand and 
to raise the drawing-rcom out of a dreary fictional lieu commute 
To h&j that Lady So-and-so’s drawing-room is furnished in pink is 
sufficient for tho English writer* Rut Balzac goes deeper; he saw 
that the drawing-room is perhaps the last expression of an exhausted 
civilisation, and he expressed, the drawing-room in the Princ&MQ da 
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Cadtgnntt) its morals and ite education ; her very attitudes symbolise 
tho drawing-room* Here is one. 

M Shu nrrivAd early eo rs io bo seated on tho ottoman by the fire-ride closo to 
Madame d’Espard just fis '-he dfrrirod to be Been,, in one of tho&e attitudes in 
■which science hides behind m e^quiaite nntuf-ahnwi* ono of those poses sought 
and Studied whkh bring into relief the beautiful serpentina line of the body, 
beginning at tho fcof ascending to too hip, and in admirable rnundnesaea con* 

tinning to the shoulders, affording sight of the entire profile of the body." 

■* 

How entirely drawing-room this iaj 

Aiiifit is cm example of Balzac^ romantic manner, and we shall 
see the enchantment he weaves about the beautiful word* Two 
sportsmen, tired after a hard day, wander out of tho nun's way into 
the cool of a large wood, socking a house or habitation of some kind. 
Presently the}' come upon open spaces, at the end of which is tm 
Abbey partly in ruinj. ^Whal disorder,” cried Motudcur dAlbon, 
H after pleasing for a moment in the sombre impression that the ruins 
gave to tho landscape, which appeared to have been struck os if by a 
malediction.” Then, after e^ detailed description of the place, we 
catch a glimpse of a woman passing lightly as the shadow of a cloud 
from beneath the walnut trees growing by the iron gate* The men 
find their way to the ruined Abbey, which they discover to he still 
used as an habitation. The rirange woman again appear*, and this 
is how ehe is described— 

^Tho two men wem astonbbod to her jump on Ibe bougb of an npplo 
tree and swuig there with tho lightness of ll bird. She seized tho fruit, ato, 
£md*thi*n lot the apples fall with tha! grariourt wjfttte** which WO admire in 
squirrels. Her limb? possessed an olast.ieity whieh relieved every slightest 
movement from all appearsnrr of ^Ubrt difficulty* Shy played upon the 
ground. Tolled there* u* might a child; then (mddoiily throwing her feet and 
bonds forward remained atrelehed on the grass with tho abumlomnent, the grace 
flhd naturalness of young cat asleep in the atm. 

" ‘ Adieu/cried she with soft bamonioufs voioo, but without tho melody, 
impatiently awaited by the two sportsmen, seeming to reveal tho slightest trace 
of sentiment or idea* 1 '' 

But one of the men recognise* the woman, lie vrics her name, and 
his emotion on seeing her is so great that he faints, and is taken 
home by his friend, who returns on horseback at his earnest request 
to make inquiries as to the identity of tho mysterious woman. He 
learns her story from her uncle, who lives in, the ruined Abbey. 

The scene is on the banks of the Bererina ; and Marcchal Victor 
had left there a thousand men in guard of the bridges, which they 
were charged to destroy when the Hu Brians appeared. But instead 
of crossing the river the remnant of Napolcort's army encamped in 
the snow* feeding on horseflesh, cocked before fires made of broken 
carte and waggons. 
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"The apathy of theso poor soldiers cannot bo gndoratood by those who have 
traversed those vast dwortH of enow, without other perspective except ft horizon 
of enow, without other drink than tho Enow, without other bed than snow, 
without other nourishment than a frozen beet-root, a handful of meal, or a 
pieco of horseflesh ► * * Although the artillery of the loft wing of tho Russian 
army fired without ceasing on this meu^ fcOEwtimca fleen as ft groat black stain, 
sometimes, as a great blafco in the Vniddlo of tho tmojy, tho indefatigable bullets 
fcOBULOrl no more to the toipid crowd than ono inoro discomfort.” 

I would I had space to give «ome of the extraordinary details by 
which Bui sac evokes the very motion, colour, smell, and sound 
of awful war. Among these ^war-stricken fugitives there is a 
general and hie wife, and Philip do ftuay is striving In save their 
lives, striving to get them to the bridge before it is destroyed by tho 
troops on the other side. But big last horse has been, seized and 
eaten- lie steals, however, horses from the Russian sentries which 
are tied to the carriages, and they drive over tho bodies of sleeping 
soldiers, “ ‘ You can’t make im omelette without breaking the eggs,* 
erics the grenadier, pricking the horses with his sword point.” But 
flic bridge is burnt-before they can reach it' a raft is constructed, 
place is made for the woman, and she cficd “ Adieu" to Philip. But, 
the husband was thrown from the raft at id killed among the ice, and 
without u protect fir, lost in tho disaster of 1 he retreat, she foliowell 
tho track of the army lor two years, the plaything of every ruffian. 
Tn a word, she know all tho misfortunes of war, hunger, thirst, told, 
and cruelty, until she was at last rescued from a madhouse in Ger- 
many and brought back to France. jNo words except Balzac's can 
tell how her lover in the woods about the lonely ruined abbey strives 
io win her buck to reason* . * - Ah! the infinite pity of his efforts 
to coax Lor ] as he might a wayward animal with lump sugar, and all 
his various hopes and disappointments, until th^ ojd uncle finds him 
one day loading his pistols (o shoot her. 

■H 

H * * Pnor little ono/ ciiod her uncle, pressing tho poor crajejYthing tolii^hroast, 
‘ho would liara hilled you, egoirit that he is, he would kill you lwtnuao he 
Miffera, lln known not how to love you for yourself, lay child. We will for- 
^ivo him, shall wo not '? lfo is intauo, and you are only crazed. Go, God 
alone should call you to himself* Wo think you arc unhappy because you, emu 
participate no longer in our miseries—fbola that wo are. But/ said ho. placing 
her on liis knees, 1 you arc happy, nothing annoys you: you live hko tho hi id, 
like tho hind/ " * 

She rushed and caught a young blackbird, crushed it, looked at 
it, and left it at the foot of a tree without thinking anything mote 
ubout it. 

“' Conic/ cried Philip, taking her in hie arms, * do you not feel my heart 
heating ? I love you always. Philip is not dead. lie is here, you lean upon 
him. Ton are my Stephanie, and I am your Philip/ 

“ 1 Adiou/ cried she, J ftdicu l 1 ” 

» 

Balzac carries the atory further, but for our purpose it is not 
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necessary to follow it to its exquisite conclusion, The magic must 
have been already perceived by tbs reader* Its pathetic simplicity 
might have been equalled by Shakespeare if he had written prose 
fiction, he might have given an equally aerial picture of the return 
of tho human, through buffering, to the pure animal, that gracious 
wiping out, by benevolent nature, ol thought when the burden 
became too great to bear, » 

The most casual reader will hardly fail to see how unlike this 
exquisite story, is to the wooden fictions of Charles Header There 
i& in Ophelia much tender appreciation of the little breadth that 
divides the sane from the insane and the immensity of the responsi¬ 
bility which the transition, slight in itself, involves; but is the 
very haunting question, if wo have gained in happiness since wo 
have acquired the power of looking before and after, «o tenderly 
insinuated ? 

In those days, when the domestication of literature is proceeding 
apace, and our standard of litera ry ability seems a negative one, namely, 
to write nothing that young ladies may not openly discuss in their 
drawing-rooms, the marvellous story of J&trrusenc will find little 
favour; and not because it is immoral, but because it is unconcerned 
with the accepted ideals of the nineteenth century, the tea-table, the 
curate, the young lady who t wants to he married, &c. To the nine¬ 
teenth century tho abnomiEil is intolerable, even frank sensuality 
receives a better welcome- And as education proceeds, natural taste, 
that is to say, individual taste withers, and man becomes blinder 
every to the charms of the bizarre, and more intolcrunt to the 
exotic, Bui is not the stiunge, the perverse, the abnormal, the 
very heart of art, without which it cannot live, without which it is 
an inanimate thing ? The abnormal ia the heart of art, without 
-which it may not palpitate, but must lie iuert, even as a picture by 
If. Bougnercau. The abnormal is found in all great writers; it is 
not their whole flesh, but it is their heart, The abnormal must always 
be felt, although it may rarely form the subject of picture or poem. 
To make the abnormal ever visible and obtrusive^ present is to 
violate the harmony of Nature; to avoid the abnormal is to intro¬ 
duce a fatal accent of insincerity. But Balzac's mind being abso¬ 
lutely pure, and his genius wholly valid, ho was led to give the 
abnormal exactly tho same prominence in the Human Comedy as it 
has in Nature; and his treatment and comprehension of it was no 
wise inferior to his treatment and comprehension of the great and 
prrhuEiI e me lions. B&Uac has called genius a terrible malady : he 
was qualified to define it; yet there Is a marked clement of health in 
all great v^ork. Shakespeare's genius was unquestionably healthier 
than that of any of hie contemporaries, yet he wrote the Sonnets; 
Balzac's genius wsjs unquestionably saner than any of his contem- 
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porarks, if we except Hugo's, and yet Balzac wrote La FUla aux i^ju? 
( f Qr 3 , La demise Incarnation cfo Vautrien, Une Ftmt'on dans k Desert, 
Ber&phiia and &ffrna*£nc« Therefore it may be said that the final 
achievement of genius is the introduction and artistic use of the 
abnormal. * 

It would, be both interesting and instructive to analyse these 
strongest flowera of genius; but having regard for the suscepti¬ 
bilities of the public, especially that part of the public that reads 
the daily papers, I wilt turn at once to MuBsumilk, a story 
which is held in such high cstajm by students of Balzac that 
it would be impossible for me to pass it without notice, 
although, ia truth, I care for it not nearly a* much as for Adieu* 
Picretltif Le Oure de Tout*#, or Unc Vkilfe Fill?. The romantic 
note which I hold to be one of the essentials of Balzac's genius, 
and which pervades oven his most realistic work, and without 
which it would not stand on a much lower prnne, seems to me to 
have taken—well, vc^y nearly lukeu, v* vulgar turn in Masmmilkt 
J)onL Tho theme is a beautiful one, full of psychological interest# 
of the rarest kind, but in this instance the master’s development of 
the theme seems to me a little doubtful; of this 1 urn, euro, that th<t 
sumo developments in other hands would’have been quite intolerable, 
just as the developments Shakespeare gives to FalatafTs Jove 
intrigues would have in any other hands drifted immediately into 
the very yulgurcst vaudeville, Shakespeare's genius saved bia comedy, 
and Balzac# genius has saved fttwy; but in this'instance, I think, not 
so triumphantly* Emilio is a young Venetian whose whoU fortune 
does not consist of more than sixty or seventy pounds a year; ho 
lives in the palace of his ancestors amid precious marbles and works 
of the highest art, no portion of which he may frfclk lie is in love 
with MnsgamiLLa Deni as Dante was in love with Beatrice, and one. 
night, after an ecstatic evening, as he return b' home in his 
gondola he sees his palace decorated and lighted as if for festival. 
Thinking that it is sumq surprise that Massamilia Deni is prepar¬ 
ing for him ho asks no question, but Beats himself at the supper 
table which he finds spread'with rare comestibles and wines. He 
cats and drinks so heartily that he immediately afterwards yields to 
an overpowering somnolence. Soon after a woman enters, a woman 
that reminded you of u fantastic English engraving invented for# 
forget-me-not, nne hclk m*embtfe* or a Book of Beauty. The 
prince trembles with pleasure, " His soul, his heart, Ms reason 
turned from the thought of any infidelity; but the brutal and 
capricious infidelity dqpunatod hia eouL JI And for envelopment of 
this theme/ a young man hesitating between the real and idea.I, 
Balzac chooses Venice—Venice, with all enchantments of time and 
history, lineage, gondolas, palaces; and this Venice he clothes with 
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the imiBic of Koaelm's Hobos* the lamentations of Israel under 
Pharaoh'a lash being appropriate and symbolic of Venice under 
Austria. The woman who has entered Emilio* b palace fa net alone. 
She is accompanied by a monster* and 1 give in its entirety Balaam's 
description of this monster. In every writer we Hud passages which, 
although not very cxjoDeut in themselves, seem to reveal* as in a 
mirror, thc*strcngth and weakness of the writer's genius. 

" Lite that of Neapolitans, the costume of the unknown consisted of five 
colours, if the black of the hat ia udmissibla aa a colour; tho inmsarfl woro 
olive* the ralwauteoat glittered xritL gilded buttons, the coat verged upon 
grooa, and tho linen inclined to yellow. This man seemed to luivo no cop tod the 
taint of justiiyingthci truth of ilie Neapolitan that GcioIutho always introducos 
into his theatre of mariouettea, The eyes roomed to ho of glass, Tho hobo 
shaped like uu ace of clubs was odiously prominent, Tho nosu kindly 
covered a hole which it would bo a libel upon rtmii to call a mouth, and where 
showed three or four white tusks loose in their sockets, which lapped one 
over the other. .The ears drooped by their own weight, giving to this mma on 
odd resemblance to a ilog* The complexion, Apparently containing- several 
metalrf infused into the bleed according to the prescription of some Hippocrates, 
verged upon black. Tho pointed forehead, badly hid dun by tint sparsu liairti 
which Ml lake filaments of spun glass, crowmsl with red lumps a grotesquely 
comic face. In fine, although thin and of ordinary height this gentleman Lad 
long arms and broad shoulders; but notwithstanding these deformities, and 
although you would have waid ho was seventy hy was not without a certain 
cyclopediEun majesty; his manners were aristocratic, and ho had that air of 
■security which belong* to the lidi, For tho,-^ whu^o fato-nvK.-hs were sufficiently 
strong to observe him his story was written by passions upon u noble clay that 
had turned to mud. You would have divined the great lord, who, rich in bin 
youth, had sold his bud/ to Debauch at the price of excessive pleasures, I>e>- 
bauth htuj destroyed a human eiv;aturo and made another to its purpose-, Thou- 
sands of bottles had passed beneath the purple arches of that grotesque nose, 
leaving their lees upon tlm Ups, Long and wasting digestions had carried away 
the teeth. The eyes hail faded in the light of griming tables. The blood was 
charged with impure principles which had exhausted tho nervous system. Tho 
play of the digestive foiiicff had absorbed intelligence. LovO had scattered tho 
-brilliant tresses of the young man. Like a greedy inheritor, every vice had 
left its mark ujrf)U a still living corpse. When wv observe Nature, we discover 
in her jests of a very superior irony ; Nature has placed tuad.-j next to flowers, 

and in such wise was this duke near to this rase of love. ih 

■ 

“ Lc style c’ce! Fhomme u is fin old suw, and one that has been tc* 
peated in and out of season ; my excuse for citing it is that perhaps no 
better exemplification of it could bo found were all literature ran- 
fijicked for vindication of its truth. How easily we sec the intellectual 
giant in this description* pushing forward in mad haste, craved with 
ideas, impetuously fumbling for the right words, and finding expres¬ 
sion at last. To show my god ub he really is I have translated word 
ibr word* preserving ub well aa I knew how every ungainly edge. 
Sometimes, it is true, I have not understood^ and I admit my entire 
inability to understand, and therefore to adequately thmalatc* the 
following phrase descriptive of the Duke’s mouth : ^Et ob sc mon* 
traient trois ou quatres defences blanches douees de movement, qui so 
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placaiont d'elles-mfonG leg unos outre les autrea/* The looseness of 
the original French is, of course, magnified in the translation, for in 
the original an association of ideas unites, or rather blends the 
words, as an effect of light blends the different parts of a landscape ; 
this enveloping film is, of course, removed in translation, and I have 
preferred to leave the body naked rather than to weave for it a veil 
upon my own loom. Yet I would not Vavo it understood that I do 
not consider Balzac a great stylist i ho made stylo with ideas, and to 
me, at least, it is impossible to imagine that the passage in question 
would bo better in any other form. Would it be better by the 
introduction of any of Thackeriiy's simperinge ? Does any one think 
that any touch of George Eliot’s pedantry would bo preferable to its 
vehemence ? 

But to return to the story* The duke is the husband of Hussa¬ 
in ilia Doni; he ia u molomaniac ; and the last plt&surcf left to him is 
music. The lady with hint is a great opera singer, upon whom he 
expends fortunes, sc 4hnt he may be able to accompany her voice 
on the violin, for certain harmonies convulse him with delight. 
The real title is Nostalgia: all the characters are suffering from^ 
some form of nostalgia, and that is why Balzac chose Venice for 
the scene of this tale. One alone is incurable. " The love of a 
fatherland that exists no longer is a pataion for which there is no 
remedy.” But it would be profitless to follow the story into its 
mEiny circumlocutions and toll bow the grout singer is persuaded to ‘ 
yield the young man to Mas&miilla Don!, and bow Museomilla Doni 
is induced to descend from her palace of reserve and purity. The 
intrigue seems unworthy of the beauty of themo t so full of sug¬ 
gestion and divine possibilities, mid we can only efly that in other 
hands its loveliness would have vanished utterly m fhc vulgarity of 
the treatment. 

may bo argued that Yaoiifj Fair is superior to the P tree Goriot 
and that the Mill on the Floss is u greater work than Eugenie Qrmnlet, 
but it cannot he contended that Thackeray or Eliot, or even Dickens, 
came in their shorter works within range of such marvels as Jesus 
Christ cji Ffandrw, Unc Yicillr Fillc, La 2 fainan Nuringcn or any other 
bandful of stories that may be gathered on the endless shore of the 
Human Comedy* The Human Comedy is littered with stories, und 
each is a supremo invention, and each reveals absolute power io 
attain the end desired oven if it be inexcusable. To write a novel 
without a love interest is a feat that only tho very strongest may 
attempt, and this feat Balzac accomplishes whenever he chooses, as 
a matter of course. Tn'Xo Maiwn Nueingenho. seta himself a still 
more difficult task. As a party of friends are finishing dihner in a' 
private room in a fashionable restaurant another party sits down to 
dinner in the room on the other side* The walls are thin, and 
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what they say ia overhoard. This dinner party consists, as Balzac 
puts it, of the four most celebrated vultures of Pa risian society. 
Their conversation fills six ty-eight ^closely printed pages; and they 
tear Paris, plunging their beaks into the very entrails, dragging 
them forth- After sixtj'-cight poge% of the most astonishing con¬ 
versation, one of the party says, ** There is some one next door,” 
liricou answers significantly, f There is always some one next door.” 

The volume which contains Les Settvis de ia Frincesse de 
Cadigmn commences with La Maiwn Ntieingen t closes with a 
short talc, some half & dozen pages, called Focino Cane. Pacino 
Oune, n Venetian nobleman, is, when the story opens, a poor blind 
musician who plays the flageolet at servants 1 weddings. But ho was 
in hie youth the hero of many an adventure. He was imprisoned in 
a Venice dungeon, whence by the aid of a brokon dagger he dug his 
way through the wall, end nil the while he is digging ho sees the 
darkness full of gold and diamonds, for he is, according to his 
account, gifted by nature with the faculty of seeing gold. Ho stops, 
ho says now, before the jewellers* shops, and the yellow of the dear 
metal flows through the empty orbits to Ids brain* After many 
months* toil he reached the vaults in which the treasures of the Doges 
wore concealed. Then he entered into a conspiracy with his gaolers, 
and escaped by the sea carrying a great part of the treasure with 
him. Being a writer of fiction myself I am not deceived bv those 
superficial llkencs&cg which are gathered by shallow critics and flung 
in the face of contemporary writers. Moat foolish charges of pla¬ 
giarism were urged against Mr. Rider Haggard on the publication of 
She; he was even severely criticised for Introducing verses not 
written by himself into one of his books. While the controversy 
was raging I remember wondering why tho erudite Mr. Lang did 
not defend hia friend by citing Balzac’s conduct in precisely similar 
circumstances. The sonnets and verses which Lucien ia supposed to 
have written ure not by Bulznc, The names of the authors arc, I 
believe, known, but be sure every student of French verse can read 
the name of its author in the last lines of that exquisite sonnet 
" La Tulips/ ? 

“ Main la uatura, kttlas 3 n’a pea vernt d’odeur 
Dona son calico fait cum mo un vosc do Chios. 1 ' 

A 

A& plainly as the author of Lch Emaux H Comtes is recognisable 
in that last ver&e, that thief Dumas is seen stealing Monte Crisio 
from Facino Cane.. I have no faintest notion as to the date of the 
first publication of Monte Crista, but, were X possessed of all tbs 
riches of 4he Doges, I would stake all, yea, and my life to boot, 
that Monte Orido was published after 1836* That is the date of 
Facino Cane. 
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The Human Comedy was produced amid maddening pecuniary diffi¬ 
culties, and in literary history there is nothing more pathetic than 
hia account of his efforts to pay off his debts, yet they never led 
him into any prostitution of his genius. Them is something 
strangely whimsical in the Jidea of writing S&raphita to pay off a 
debt* He often mentions in his letters thJEt he has been working 
eighteen hours; that he rose at two and continued his cerebral 
debauch until noon, Balzac died in harness, killed by the Hercu¬ 
lean task of improvising La Ccm&me flette in six weeks* 

Many, no doubt, think that "Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, and 
Goethe, were greater writers than Balzac. Personally I can imagine 
nothing greater, but that by the way. The point I should like to bring 
out clearly and distinctly is that if Balzac is not judged fit to dis¬ 
pute the highest place with Shakespeare, the only deficiencies that 
may be urged against him are verbal defici^jicies^ It is certain 
that of ull imaginative writers he ruled over the greatest variety of 
subjects, peopling hiy vast empire with a greater number of human 
souls and ideas. It is certain also that the criticism of life contained 
in his fifty volumes is at once the mfisl comprehensive, the most 
elaborate, the most philosophic attempted by any writer of imagina¬ 
tive literature, and these facts being granted, and I hardly see how 
they can be disputed, my point cannot he gainsaid— namely, that 
if the first wreath be given to Hhakespearo it is accorded for purely 
verbal excellences. 

To secure great work two things, as Hr. Matthew Arnold said, arc 
neoessary^-thc man and the moment; in other words a man is great 
when all men are great. And Balzac lived when a concurrence of 
natural causes had combined to render France especially sensible to 
the reception of ideas* The revolution had loosened the founts of 
human thought; Napoleon had pawed like a wild dream through 
Europe, the fields of conventionality were laid waste* religious, 
political, and literary, rendering the French mind again, as it were, 
virgin soil, reudy and in season to receive the seed* In our own 
great literary epoch was it not oven so P Was it not the Reformation 
and tho discovery of America which resulted first in Marlowe and 
then in Shakespeare P Balzac could follow the talc of the Napoleonic 
ware even into the life-disappointments of old maids, and write the 
history of one of nature's greatest convulsions, even in the humblest 
of householdfl* Balzac alone could epitomise Balzac, and ho did so 
when he said, 11 Tho world belongs to me because I understand it*” 
To me there is more wisdom and more divine imagination in Balzac 
than ih any other writer; he looked farther into the future than 
human eyes could see,, and that I am finishing these page# with tears 
in my eyes* that I have written so many upon, four short stories, 
and could have written as many more, so rich in thought is his very 
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slightest, page, is a tribute to his genius, if such a rushlight as 
myself may pay tribute to such a miracle of glory as he. Some will 
deem this hysterical and exaggerated praise, but only those who do 
not know the master, pr those who think they know him because 
they have read the Gorlot. To arrive oven ut a fragmentary 
and superficial power you must have road at least thirty of the fifty 
volumes which go to make up that city of thought so well named 
** The Human Comedy/’ As God is said to Jaavo created Adam from 
a handful of clay* so did Balzac create the French novel. Flaubert, 
55oIu, ] toudet, Goncourt, Bourget, Maupassant, and Henry James 
have only taken and developed t hat part of Balzac which individually 
they superficially represent. I am at a loss to say from what root 
Balzac sprang. To compare for a moment any of our novelists with 
him would lx?, as every man of letters knows* absurd! Shakespeare 
is the only writer that con bo pitted against him* and as I under¬ 
stand criticism more us the story of the critic’s soul than as an exact 
science* 1 say that I would willingly give up I/mtt/cf, Machith^ 
Jiomco a art Juliet, tte.* for the Yellow IBooks. 

Gjroitorc Momrtn, 



EASTERN WOMEJL 

The prevalent idea amongst us concerning Eastern women is that 
they arc a most unhappy get of creatures, who live in prisons, and 
only exist for the pleasure of these dreadful tyrants, their masters 
and husbands. European women visiting these harems or zenanas* 
ns they are variously called in d&feTent parts of the East, all toll the 
game tale. Thoy visit them by special appointment, gaze on these 
secluded females with a sort of dazed wonder, exchange a few phrases 
with them by means of an interpreter, and then think they know all 
about them. They cannot conceive that a life so different to that 
which they thcmsolvcs arc accustomed to lead—and which they are 
always in the hahit of associating with the idea of happiness—cun 
bo anything but irksome. They judge these women by themselves, 
and assume that their ideas on all subjects must bo similar. Thus, 
if they were pro vented from revealing their ecimtanaiiueB to every 
passing stranger; if they were prohibited from flirting—or at ledht 
from speaking—with mule acquaintances ; if they were not allowed 
to appear at bulla or theatre* with tin' minimum amount of dress 
that is absolutely required by decency—they would consider them¬ 
selves fearfully ill-used and tyrannised over* Were such oppor¬ 
tunities of displaying thciT charms and reaping the admiration 
which is so dear to their flouls denied them, life would Eocome in- 
tolerable. And because with Eastern women such prohibitions are 
customary, they ut once assume that they must be miserable! and 
pity them accordingly. 

As a plain matter of fact, this is not so. Covering her face when 
abroad is to ail Eastern lady neither irksome nor a mark of subjec¬ 
tion. There is no law compelling her to do so; it Is a custom which 
is consecrated by tradition and the social etiquette peculiar to Eastern 
civilisation ; and, memcovej-, it is a custom which she approves of 
thoroughly. By breaking this custom she would put herself out of 
the pale of good society j she would fall from the ranks of f( well- 
behaved worren/' a_s the Aruba express it. In a like manner, in 
Europe there is no law compelling women to wear hats or gloves, *or 
.shoes and stockings, when out in public, Yet every woman with 
any pretensions to be a lady always does, and this without any idea 
of her being a slave. Any young lady running about the streets of 
London with bare fee* and pretty ankles exposed to the gaze of man¬ 
kind indiscriminately would find herself no whit less harshly dealt 
with by her world than the Eastern woman without her face covered 
would be by here. Per reputation would be attacked, and she would 
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lose caste—even if she escaped "being summarily committed to ft 
lunatic asylum* It is a curious fact that in Eastern etiquette much 
more importance is attached to covering the face than the feet. An 
Eastern lady equatting*on a sofa will enshroud her features carefully 
from the passing stranger, but will allow her feet to remain hare to 
hie gaze without the slightest uneasiness. For, as they say, the foot 
in all women is the same; but the face is different, and in it the 
special identity of the person is revealed,; and it is this special 
identity of any particular woman yhich it is the aim of the Eastern 
social system to conceal from the public view. 

In other words, this covering of faces is a matter of social eti^ 
quette, and one which is as much due to the initiative and desire of 
the women themselves as of the men. By means of it + an Eastern 
lady enjoys privileges which her Western sister never dreams of, 
even if she would appreciate them. She sees every one and every¬ 
thing and is not herself seen ! This enables her to go about every¬ 
where and with absolute freedom, without in* any way destroying 
her sense of modesty or exposing her to the impertinent gaze and 
coarse remarks of bystanders* In Constantinople, in Damascus, in 
6gypt and Morocco, in Persia, and in the towns on the banks of the 
Euphrates, I have seen hundreds of Indies strolling about the bazaars, 
either singly nr in company, attended by a few slaves, engaged in all 
the pleasurable sensations of shopping, without anybody knowing 
who they were, except that they were Indies, and ue Rueh to bo 
scrupulously re sported. For at the slightest word or sign of insult 
these armed slaves would turn and rend the offender, without incur¬ 
ring the slightest danger, either from the people around or from 
justice itself* F^or, the man who intCTferes with the arrangements 
of the harem is without the pale of the law. 

That these hftrems ore nothing better than prisons, therefore, is 
an idea devoid of the slightest foundation in fact. The ladies in 
them are free to do as they list, provided they do not expose them- 
selves. And this dread of exposure is inculcated in them as a matter 
of good breeding; not by the law of the land, but by the law of 
womanly purity, as they understand i& To them the woman who 
wilfully sacrifices this sense of decorous seclusion does so for the 
purpose of attracting the admiration of men other than her husband, 
and at once falls to the level of her who actually sacrifieea her 
honour. She who desires anything wrong is pretty sure to do it* is 
their sim pic mode of reasoning. A Rotten Row, for example^m 
which is offered daily a feast of beauty—sprightly, languishing, 
and altogether charming—to every lazy lodhger who Jhinks it is 
just worth*his while to present himself at it, would to them appear 
a monstrosity. I must be understood to refer in this paper simply 
to the Mussulman population; for amongst the various Christian 
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and other sects the harem sy&tbm does not obtain to any degree 
worth mentioning, 

I waa once showing acme photographs of friends of mine to a 
Moorish lady. She did not try to conceal her astonishment at the 
fact that ** well-hehaved women ** as I had repeatedly to assure her 
they were* could bo so bold as to have their^pictures token in this 
way to be exhibited to every chance acquaintance. But when we 
reached ono taken in full evening dre&s, she seemed simply stupefied. 

“Wallah 1 ” she exclaimed, “ you ore laughing at me. This is 
impossible! No modest woman’could allow any strangers to see 
oven a picture of herself with her bosom thus exposed* This must 
he some work of imagination, not the portrait of a real living woman/' 

But I assured her that she was mistaken. 1 explained to her the 
mysteries of a ball-room, 

“Then/' she exclaimed in high excitement, “may Allah curse 
her and her house and her offspring to all eternity I Shame on her 1 ” 

Now this lady was no old and haggard maiden, such as even 
amongst ourselves is sometimes found to frown upon the gaily - 
dreased damsels around her, and to ropr&ve, in the bitterness of her 
envy and loneliness, their mad anti merry frolics* She was a young 
woman of eighteen years of age, herself a perfect type of the far- 
famed Moorish beauty, a wife for the Jpsi five years, and a mother 
of three children, Tho lone of her voice left no doubt on my mind 
as to the honesty and genuine character of her disapprobation. 

In ether words, &hc regarded her Western sisters, who never cease 
pitying her condition, and are always busy forming themselves into 
societies for the relief of herself and her fellow-prisoners and slavey 
with just tho sumo amount of contempt and aversion aa they them- 
selves are accustomed to regard the brazen fitfltrftntc who nightly 
displays the charms of her limbs and person for the delectation o£ 
miscellaneous audiences reeking with the fumes *of tobacco and 
whiskey! 

To obtain anything like a truthful insight into the lives and feel¬ 
ings of Eastern women, it is not merely necessary to pay them visits 
of ceremony and to talk to them through tho medium of an inter¬ 
preter, It is indispensable, in tho first place, to speak their own 
language, and that with a fluency and accuracy of accent that will 
cease reminding them of the fact that they arc in contact with ue 
infidel stranger. Further, it is imperative to rid oneself of the pre¬ 
posterous idea that our own social system ia tho only one compatible 
with a state of civil)eatian, or even intrinsically better than theira, 
although it may he re^ro suitable to our temperaments, and to the 
modes of life and thought which have been transmitted to us 
through long generations. Wo must descend from the position we 
have always been in tho habit of arrogating to ourselves as superior 
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beings, else we ahull never be able to Bee things from their point of 
view* For these people are as civilised as ourselves ; indeed, their 
code of social etiquette is a far more stringent one than ours. Their 
civilisation is of a different stamp, it is true : but let us not there¬ 
fore fall into the narrow-minded conceit of the Chinaman, who 
believes all people outside his oviif Celestial Empire to be bar- 
barians. These women are as proud of themselves and their institu¬ 
tions as we arc of ours. And least of all are those missionaries, from 
whom we are accustomed to hear most ■ubout them, qualified to 
understand or form any reliaUi opinion concerning them. For 
they come to them previously saturated with the prejudices of their 
own religion and their own people. They start prepared beforehsind 
to loot upon the state of thing* amongst them as sinful and incom¬ 
patible with the demands of civilised human nature > and they arc 
continually on the watch to prevent their armour of prejudice being 
pierced. Their business is to fight against—not to study, Eastern 
customs. They go into harems, net to loam and to think, but 
simply to convert. And this they never succeed in doing in coun¬ 
tries where the Mussulman power is dominant. 

To obtain u satisfactory explanation of the Eastern system of social 
ethics—an explanation that will make us Westerns understand how 
it is that a stafe of things which is so repugnant to our ideas, and so 
utterly til variance with all our methods of procedure, should not 
merely have become accepted by these people, but even regarded by 
them in the same light as we regard ours, namely, that it is the 
beet and the only one fit for people of discrimination and sense— 
we must consider for a moment the essential feature of the religion 
of Islam on which this social system rests. It recognises in man 
nothing of a tuanGceadental nature. Both men and women are 
premised a future life ■ but their conception of this future life is 
very different from ours. It is nothing more than a repetition of 
their life hero on a more voluptuous scale. Their promised pleasures 
arc exactly of the Bume character as these in ^bich they revel on earth ; 
the only difference being that the distressing sensation of satiety is 
there to be kept off from them in degrees varying with the place 
which the happy one has secured in the seven-storied paradise. 
Their bodies are the same, only perfected so far as to have become 
insensible to pain, disease, and things of the same disagreeable 
nature. There is something very solid and satisfactory about this 
arrangement, and they hunger for it as tigers do for the blood they 
have once tasted. There is nothing shadowy to them in thia con¬ 
ception of heaven, such us might have given rise amongst them to 
difference of opinion and final rejection, There is nothing unplea¬ 
sant to them in the idea of Gehenuam, for it only exists for un¬ 
believers. 
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It is this certainty—this absence of all matter for speculation, in 
hie religion that makes the Mohammedan so true to it, and renders 
him proof against the laueertairttieB, however much more beautiful, 
of Christianity, Moreover, it never rises up in atom opposition to 
the impulses of his material mature. Mohammed—knowing huma¬ 
nity well—when devising the elaborate System of theology and 
ethics* with which he intended drawing the multitude to his banner* 
did not scruple to order his believers to do many things, and gome of 
them arduous, to demonstrate their sincerity. Pasts, pilgrimages, 
and elaborate and wearisome methods of prayer and worship were 
enjoined on them ; but, on the other bund, he took care not to mul¬ 
tiply the things they were not to do. It is so much easier, in fact, 
for man to do than not to do. 

A description of Mohammedanism, or a comparison between it and 
Christianity, would bo out of place hero ; but ,tho $bove remarks I 
have deemed necessary to emphasise the fact, which is of consider¬ 
able importance in cgi mention with the subject of this paper, that on 
these people their religion possesses a bold which is hardly conceiv¬ 
able by us. Ours is of such a nature that, having regard to the 
imperfection of humanity, we are forced in our social system tb 
practically ignore it in many pointw* With them it is different. 
Their social system ia, in the oyes of mrary man and of every woman 
amongst them, sanctified by the teachings of their religion. 

This religion exalts the physical at the expense of the spiritual 
pari of man’s nature. It refuses to look upon him from any tran¬ 
scendental point of view. It regards his material reality as the 
main part of himsolf, and it endows his sensual pleasures with an 
intrinsically uoblo value of their own, apart from an y other considera¬ 
tion, And these views concerning themselves aro ingrained, not 
only in every man, but also in every woman of Iho Mohammedan 
races. And, moreover, they arc constantly and actively influencing 
them every moment of their lives. 

If I have been fortunate enough to make clear to the reader the 
state of mind so uniformly present amongst these people, it will be 
at once evident to him that under such circumstances no civilisation 
amongst them could be possible without the harem system. An 
anarchical state of existence, wherein both polygamy and polyandry 
were customary, ia the only alternative. This is what they theril- 
selves believe: these are almost the very words in which I was 
answered by a Persian lady with whom I had been discussing tho 
question. 

Let ns glance back t4 our own social system, and we shall presently 
see that the'difference between it and theirs is merely on® of degree, 
and that this difference is due wholly to the difference that exists 
between the ideas we respectively hold concerning ourselves. Every 
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social system is baaed on a religion or theory concerning the coil' 
fttitution ol the universe at large. In theory our social system 
regards man from a point altogether transcendental j because the 
religion which we acknowledge not merely emits the spiritual nature 
ol man at the expense of the physical, but goes much further, and 
inculcate h a hatred and a loathing for the sensations of the latter 
when unaccompanied by a preponderating proportion of the former. 
Everything that is of tho flesh is bad. Eveiy notion, to he at all 
acceptable, must be so permeated.with and steeped in the “higher 
instincts ** and the ** spiritual cravings ** of our nature as almost to 
obliterate entirely the physical part of it, But in practice wo como 
very far short of this ideal, and the result is a compromise between 
the two extremes, Tt is this association of a compromise with an 
extreme—of a state of society wherein both sides of human nature ere 
recognised in equal proportions—tacitly if not openly—with a reli¬ 
gion which insists on regarding only one as of either importanoc or 
beauty that makes o;ir position one of such change and instability, 
and liable to such dangers from the reaction of its own elements, in 
marked contrast to the quief and monotonous life of the Easterns. 

* Thus in Western society, though we not merely assume the exist¬ 
ence of the spiritual factor in rautu, but also attribute to it a vastly 
predominating* influence in his thoughts and actions ; yet the customs 
in use amongst us sufficiently demonstrate our tacit recognition of hie 
material organisation. A lady, notwithstanding a certain amount of 
freedom she may allow herself in her intercourse with the world, 
yet surrounds herself with a multitude of delicate mysteries—-in her 
manner of living, in her dress, in her conversation, in her demeanour, 
in her feelings—which create around her a barrier, wilhin the 
limits of which ter ** camuradet Lc '* with the world ceases. And so 
’great is the importance attributed, in society to this ill-defined, but 
very real isolation, that the presence of it is sufficient to constitute 
one woman a lady, whereas the absence of it leaves another without 
any defined position. * 

But what is the motive that induces her to screen herself in such 
measure from tho garish light of publicity? In roulity it is the 
same motive which induces the Eastern lady to look with such 
favour on the harem system, and to act in thorough sympathy with it. 
It i& in both cases the same sense of modesty—the same instinctive 
apprehension of the enhancement of her value by the shielding of 
her womanly purity from anything that might sully it* And since, 
in consequence of her peopled views on human nature, the Eastern 
lady’s modesty is a good deal more scnaiti’fte, and has, moreover, a 
good deal more to be afraid of, Lor precautions arc *et> much the 
greater. To a male relative even she will not grant the mere con¬ 
tact of her hand* She would as soon think of jumping over the 
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moon as of allowing any man other than her husband to touch her 
lips with his own ! There is nothing indefinite in the duties incum¬ 
bent on her position. The line separating her from a worthless 
member of her soy is too sharply and distinctly laid down for her to 
entertain any doubt as to what sho ought to do and what she ought 
not to do* The idea that the harem system ia but a tyrannical 
device on tho part of Moslem husbands to secure and dominate their 
women more completely is, then, preposterous. It is the outcome of 
superficial acquaintance with themeelvcs, an utter Ignorance of the 
elementary principles on which their social system is founded, and 
nn absurdly conceited idea of the intrinsic value of our own institn- 
lions. 

Harems hove further been described as hotbeds of vice. It has 
been lightly assumed that numbers of women thus shut up together, 
with nothing to do, and weighted with a sense* of their position in 
the polity of the Eastern world, could not possibly escape sinking 
into a state of moral depravity, fcuelt statements cannot, perhaps, 
be characterised as wilfully mendacious—but they are, all the same, 
untrue. They are theories evolved from the Inner consciousness of 
people who have argued a priori from the very few facts with whicK 
they happen to be acquainted. All the premisses which lead them 
to the above fallacious conclusion I ha vt* already shown to bo wrong. 
And as far as fads go, a comparison of tho stale of things amongst 
them wiih that amongst us in this matter cannot but cover with 
ridicule such ideas. Take some of the large Western towns, Vienna 
and Paris, for instance. According to the most recent statistics wo 
find that, of tho whole number of registered births, 51'5 per cent, 
in the former city and 28’1 per cent, in the latter were illegitimate! 
Even in the land of the ,f unco J guid "—in our own ultrUrreligious 
Scotland—the mimlicr of illegitimate births reaches tjtc very respect-- 
able figure of 10 1 per cent.! That these results arc not—except in. 
a very slight measure—due to women of openly abandoned lives can 
scarcely need demonstration. Such stupendous facts reveal a state 
of morality amongst Western women which is hardly complimentary 
to Western civilisation, when compared to Eastern. Earcm ladies are- 
not all immaculate, but cases of misconduct amongst them are ex¬ 
tremely exceptional* Anything like the scandal and secret vice 
existing even amongst the highest classes of our social fabric, mtb 
which our papers, with their voluminous and sickening details, 
afford us from time to lime u lurid insight, is not known amongst 
them* Their system of philosophy, by the very fact of its denying 
their possession of any’spiritual nature, concentrates their attention 
on what they know they do possess, and makes them valutit accord¬ 
ingly, I have seen in the various " chowdaka >J of the date mer¬ 
chants up the Euphrates as many os three hundred women in tho 
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same place, all belonging 1o the lowest of the wild Bedouin tribes, 
all busy pocking dated, working the whole day for the diminutive 
sum of threepence, poor, dirty, worn-out creatures, clothed in Little 
better than rags, and yet scornfully and indignantly defending them¬ 
selves against offers of money, which*would certainly not have been 
refused by the majority of their class in England, and would each 
of thorn have bought a doicn of the women employed in loading 
ships with grain in such Russian ports as Nicolaieff I Surely with 
such facts confronting ns we cannot deny that Eastern women arc 
At least a# chaste as their Western sistcre, und that their hareme 

do not materially debase them. 

* 

So great ia the respect entertained by UJoslema for the harem that 
any man attempting to violate it would run the risk of being tom to 
pieces liy the enraged populace. It would be no matter of simply 
appearing in a divorce court, and enjoying the not unpleasant sensa¬ 
tion for a while of being an object of the greatest interest end adu¬ 
lation to some of the fairest'and best in the timid. No pusha even 
would dare to issue a search warrant against a harem. If a robber 
or murderer be ensconced therein, so much the better for him, and 
f eo much the worse for justice ; but the ladies' privacy must not be 
sacrilegiously intruded upon. A census of an Eastern town could 
never be taken for the same reason. 

Nor is the harem ever mentioned in a conversation between meu. 
You never by any chance hear any questions concerning the health 
cf any particular member-of it, Such questions would be treated us 
an impertinence calling for prompt castigation. A man may be per¬ 
fectly ignorant as to the number of wives of an intimate friend of 
hie* This complete exclusion of the subject from ordinary conver¬ 
sation ia not due, as is generally supposed, to the contempt of them* 
r Rather is it the sacredness with which they look upon them which 
prompts it. They do not themselves pretend to anything above a 
material nature, and therefore, they logically argue, the thought of 
woman in every man's mind—except the one to whom she belongs 
—is a bad one. Regurding such thoughts insulting to their harem 
ladies, they prefer not to raise the image of woman at all amongst 
themselves* Such refinement of homage is, perhaps, incomprehen¬ 
sible to the Western mind, which must, therefore, needs put an evil 
'construction on it. 

Let vs glance for a moment at the manner Easterns treat their 
wives, and then consider whether there is the slightest ground for 
supposing they look upon them with any les* veneration than their 
Western broth era. Until within very recently* an English lady, on 
marrying, lost control over her property. From time immemorial 
Eastern wives have always retained complete control over their own 
property, and* moreover, have had the right to qgiploy their own private 
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agents to manage their own affairs J An English wile has no place 
in her house therein she can be sure of absolute privacy* Her hus¬ 
band may not merely follow her everywhere, but hag even the right 
of breaking open the door if she refuses to lot^bim in. An Eastern 
wife has hut to place her slippers outside the door of her apartment 
to prevent the intrusion of every one, her husband included ! An 
English lady of high degree marrying a man beneath that degree 
falls at once to his level, ajul has no more rights over him than any 
other wife would have. An Eastern lady* under the same circum¬ 
stances, has the right not merely to rule him, but all that belongs fo 
him I An Eastern wife cun always claim a legal divorce from her 
husband. The law, however, cannot compel a man to divorce his 
wifej it is for him to pronounce the fetid words, without which no 
divorce is legal. Iblt moral and pecuniary unusion seldom fail to 
succeed in making him do so. * 

If a legal wife is divorced she goes home to her own friends, and 
not only can hut. docs very soon marry ftgaim The law requires her 
to wait three months* At the end of ibis time, if ahe is not Qnrehtte } 
she is free. If muwUite, she must wait till her babv is horn* After 
this slie may either send it to its father or keep it. In the fetter* 
case the law compels the father to support it Emd herself, and after 
the child ceases to suckle from her she may marry again. 

Each man can take unto himself four legal wives, and concubinage 
is distinctly allowed by their religion. But thqlaw does not permit 
a man to meddle with any slave of one of his legal wives. Bho has 
complete control ever her own slaves, and can sell or give them away 
at her own pleasure. 

It may be thought that to be one of four wives is in itself an 
unhappy position. But if wo glance back again at the peculiar 
ideas which permeate their lives and thoughts, we^ahall sec that * 
this by no means necessarily follows* With tis it is an axiom that 
if a man truly loves one woman, he cannot love another. Whether 
our practice accords with t3ife axiom fe quite another thing. This fells, 
however, for I ho moment without our province. But with Easterns 
there is no such abstract idea of love. The refined emotion, which 
wo nro accustomed to designate as ** pure Jf or ih true 1# love, and 
which with us is not uncommon, is with them an exception* The 
case of the Moorish lady I have before referred to is the only* 
example of such I have ever seen amongst them. Sho and her 
husband, though married already five years, were true lovers In the 
Western sense. She was his only wife* But ordinarily speaking, 
an Eastern woman never expects to engross a man's whole affection 
for very long, and does not, consequently, feel ao deeply hurt at his 
taking another wife as at first sight would appear natural to us, I 
hove aeon in many ht^ome the different wives living together with 
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na lunch amity and absence of jealousy os can be conceived to exist 
between any three or four women who happen to live together. 

An Eastern lady bos no choice in the selection of her husband. 
But neither, on the other hand, has the husband any choice in the 
selection of his wife. The affair is mainly arranged by the Indies of 
both families. If there is any hardship in the matter, it is he rather 
on whom it foils, for he ha4 to pay to her father certain Bums of 
money, varying according to her degree, Tvhich ho has no chance of 
having refunded in case she doca ^not suit his liking, whereas, under 
the some circumstances, she returns homo, after a divorce has been 
arranged, free to wed again. There is no difficulty about obtaining 
the divorce, Harems arc expensive concerns, and he would be a fool 
who kept up a harem, with its scores of slaves, eunuchs,, servants, 
and officials, all for the sake of a wife who had no love for him. 
Thus, if marriage is with them a little more of a lottery than it is 
with us, it is not, on the other hand, suck a binding contract, and can 
floon be dissolved if disagreeable. * 

As a matter of fact, however, polygamy is the exception. This 
statement may occasion a good deal of surprise, but it is true never¬ 
theless. Harems are luxuries which only the few can afford. A 
man could not very well keep one on the principle of economy. He 
-could not make slaves and drudges of his wives, as his Western 
brothers are too often inclined to do. A man who keeps a harem 
which ia badly arranged and iff provided with the necessaries and 
’even Injuries of their life, and which therefore becomes n matter of 
public notice, surely loses caste amongst his follow-men* 

The odalisques, or favourite slaves of a harem, must bore be men¬ 
tioned. They occupy no defined position, and their tenure of office 
is very precarious. From being loaded with jewels, and the objects 
' -of anxious solicitude to their masters one day, they may bo in the 
market for sale the next, shorn of all their ornaments. The legal 
wives may probably be quite unaware of tbeir existence, and it is 
quite certain that their presence causes them no more uneasiness 
than the white odalisques swarming—let us say—-in St + John’s 
Wood and other parts of London occasion the married ladies in that 
Western city. At any rate the Eastern lady, under such circum¬ 
stances, has not, besides the pangs of jealousy, the conviction forced 
on her that her husband has broken his vows to ker s and is therefore 
a false-hearted hypocrite. For he never has made a pretence of 
everlasting affection for her, and she therefore never thinks of 
breaking her heart about it 

A& to the open vice which is- so essential vt feature in all our large 
cities —if not in every little place wherein onr Western civilisation 
maintains its sway—the votaries of which are so numerous, and have so 
recognised a standing in our society, that it fyxes the ingenuity and 
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patience of our conscientious fathers of families to the utmost to 
prevent their pure daughter from coming into contact with them, it 
is utterly unknown in the East* I am now speaking of the real 
East—of the East which has not been contaminated by the intrusion 
to any extent of Western manners or Western people; not of the 
sea-port towns, which, by the admixture of 111 that is worst in the 
two races, have been converted into 1 Tory hells upon earth. In 
Damascus, for example, a woman of light character parading the 
streets would be stoned to death! . Such as do exist have to conceal 
their charms under well goi-up disguises of old age, crippled, 
hideous, and miserable. And they are only present when either a 
certain number of Europeans happen to inhabit the place or when it 
is provided with a Turkish governor who has sojourned for some part 
of his life in Paris or some other great Western city, and has thus 
imbibed our notions on such matters, as occurred at the old and con¬ 
servative town of Busrah a short time ago. 

To rdato in detail pll the observations which have led rue to hold 
the above opinions would be here out of place; but I think I have 
said enough to show that Eastern women are, on the whole, as well 
treated as their Western sisters—and moreover, that they are quibj 
as happy. No one could for a moment maintain that if a highly- 
organised specimen of the Western woman were picked out, there 
could ho found amongst Eastern women any one to match her in 
beauty, grace, purity, and that highly specialised sense which wc 
love to think of as refined womanhood. But, on the other hand, 
amongst Western women there arc many whose infamy and Jeprayity 
of nature it would be as equally difficult to match in the Eastern 
world. Action and reaction are equal everywhere. Development 
cannot proceed apace without, starting at the same time a retrograde 
coarse of degeneration. If the ideal aimed at is^kigh, it cannot' 
ba astonishing that the majority fail to come auy where near it, and 
many fall lower than if they bad had no ideal at ail to start with. 
The Easterns are content? with the mediocrity and materialism of this 
earth, Their tread on it is Ijrm and Bure, and whilst failing to pro¬ 
duce brilliant results, their condition of morality is one of inherent 
stability. We, like Icarus of old, spurn that which is material from 
beneath our feet, and attempt to rise on wings of our own making 
towards the ethereal expanse overhead. Hay Heaven grant that wfc 
may not, like him, come crashing lower down than that level from 
whence we sprung, and with disordered minds and broken-up institu¬ 
tions, find ourselves wallowing once more amidst the filth of primitive 
savagely! * r 

Horace Wictor. 
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At Ron cee voiles, almost within a a tone's throw of the convent's 
storied walls* begins a wooded and mountainous country* a suc¬ 
cession of forests divided by sierras of gradually increasing elevation* 
known in parts to shepherds, woodmen* and smugglers* but traversed 
by fiw roada, and broken only occasionally by patches of cultivated 
land* a country which stretches through Navarre to whore the glacier- 
girt Muladcttu looks down upon the Pyrenees of Catalan a and 
Aragon. 

Into this forest country it was my purpose to penetrate* entering 
it at Roneesvoiles and emerging at the other side of the Maladctta 
by the Yal d J Aran. leaving Rendon on July 2ftth, I found myself 
at Ronwavallea about noon dti August 7th in this year of grace 
ISH9. 

* 

I had come up on foot through the Basque country, having left 
fwo days before tilts last Basque town, where I had obtained the 
necessary equipment for my expedition. This equipment consisted 
chiefly of a mule fo carry my luggage and a man to act ns guide 
and look after the mule. Considering that I had no choice* but had 
to tako what I could, got* I cannot complain of my companions. I 
was exceedingly fortunate in the quadruped, fthe waa a handsome 
mule, bay with black points, standing about 15‘3* and proved to bo 
the moat docile and amiable or well as the most active of her race. 
The bipod was not equally satisfactory. He was a well-built young 
fellow, civil and quiet, a good walker* but by no means anxious to 
■exhibit his powers, His title of guide was a misnomer, for he was 
absolutely ignorant of the country through which we travelled. 
Even as a muleteer his knowledge was limited, and my belongings hit 
the dust frequently the hirst three days, so Ifttle did he understand of 
the mysteries of fastening a load on a Spanish pack-saddlc. 

At Roncesvoiles wc stopped to bait the mule, and wore in luck 
ourselves in getting a comparatively comfortable meal. 

It w[ib nearly twelve years since I had visited Ronceavalles ; then 
a mule-path—as difficult as Spanish mule-paths commonly are—lod 
up the pass from Yulcarlon to the convent, and travellers were few. 
Now there is an excellent carriage-road, and tourists may come and 
go a& they will; hut with its soduBion the place has lost the atmo¬ 
sphere of old romance which onco surrounded it and was its chief 
charm. 

TYe had some hours' walk before us in order to reach Orhaiceta, 
where I intended to pass the night. As wo lpft the inn, I learned 
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that & girl from Orbaiceta, 'who was about to return, would willingly 
accompany us- as gulden, Our way lay first through the forest of 
Boncesvalles, a dense wood of somewhat undersized beech f with 
occasional big timber, which became more qud more frequent as 
we advanced* ( 

The mountain mists and ruins had covered -J the huge beech-trunks 
with mow, and their roofing boughs'* let no light eomo through- 
The tender green twilight of the forest was deliciously cool and 
refreshing after the blase of sunlight wo had left outside. The 
ground was brown, thickly carpeted with dead beech-leaves, but the 
gnarled trunks and spreading branches were green not only with 
ycivet cushions of moss, but with miniature thickets of fern* among 
which were the mountain polypody, and the delicate fronds of 
the oak-fern, whilo here and there the leaves of tho wood-anemone 
covered with verdure the top of some lichoncd old tree-stump. 
From time to time one's feet sank in vivid green carpets of feral eat- 
moss, and in the little glades one had to push one's wav through 
luxuriant bracken,, As wo advanced we camo on clumps of ancient 
holly and silver-stemmed birch-trees, bearded with grey lichen. 
Over broad spaces of shady ground a thick undergrowth of tiny* 
beeches was shooting up. There wur little colour in the green 
twilight of the forest* At a few places where mountain streams 
came babbling down, the purple foxglove spikes shot up among dark- 
green bracken, Not a sound was there in the stillness of the spacious 
forest, except at long interval a the cooing of sonic distant wood-dove, 
which, indeed, rather accentuated than broke the silence* The 
thirst for the forest world was upon me, long pent in London streets, 
and I drank it in insatiably, as one Toscued from the stifling choke- 
damp of a mine drinks in the breath of heaven* 

Through the forest we wound our way in single fi[e* The girl, a * 
tall, strong mountaineer, with that erect carriage which comes from 
carrying water-jara poised cm the head, going along easily as a deer in 
front, showed the way, winch, as there was not a trace of a path, we 
could scarcely have fcmid ou^elves, Emerging from the forest, we 
crossed .some long slopes of open mountain under a blazing sun and 
without a breath of air moving* The griifo s, or field-crickets, were in 
their glory, basking in the intense heat, and filling the whole moun¬ 
tain with their clear music* * 

The open mountain which we were now crossing was walled in 
everywhere by dark masses of forest* A thick undergrowth of 
shrubs, plants, and flowers glowed at our feet. Wild thyme in 
great purple beds, clovfer, geraniums, the gold of cinquefoil and 
cytisua, the purple vetch, the red snapdragon, the blue viper's 
bugloss, various kinds of rock-row, campanulas, with their delicate 
blue or violet belle, ^eep-colourcd and sweet-scented clove-pinks, 
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aconite, mullein, large white will rosea, growing in great masses 
whera the underwood was thick—these, and many a plant more, 
made bright the long slopes of the mountain until we reached, the 
ncit forest. The soggs of girls herding cows, and the continual 
tinkle of the cow-bells, gave life to the scene. 

The forests of Hhvalla and Lachaga. (as far as I could distinguish 
the names) succeeded to the Open mountain, and we had to scramble 
along tortuous paths, winding over rocks npd tree trunks along the 
steep mountain sides. The forest was still composed of "beech, with 
occasional oak or chestnut. Tho sunlight., breaking through the roof 
of leaves, chequered with gold the grassy ground; and the white boles 
of the giants of the wood gleamed, dappled here and there with golden 
raoae, Golden moss, too, lay in. long folds of deep soft velvet on 
narrow ledges of rock near the path, There was a dearth of good 
springs in the forest, but a wealth of delicious wild strawberries 
was within reach without leaving the path. One thing was 
wanting hero, as throughout Spain, Songbirds there were none, 
the nearest approach to bird-music being the voice of an occasional 
wood-dove. I noticed, however, several largo hawks hovering above 
the mountain sido at one time, and occasionally a vulture would sail 
with broad wings across the sky. At last the forest oeased, and a truly 
Spanish landscape—a steep - white waste of naked rock, dotted with 
a few juniper hushes—succeeded. Down this we followed a zigzag 
track worn in the stone, and soon, turning the shoulder of the 
mountain, the valley of the Irati river and the scattered roofs of the 
hamlet oi Grbaiceta lay beneath our feet. 

Tho sun was a Spanish sun in August, not a cloud in the sky* 
There was no breeze, and by the time we reached the village we 
were in a melting state. At a house which had no sign that it wan 
- the ponadif, save a spray of withered pine, wo unsaddled and fed 
the mule, and left the luggage. The roar of the near river coming 
up through the hot August air was an invitation too pressing to be 
disregarded, and, taking the guide to guard my clothes, 1 scrambled 
down the rocks to the water. A rude wooden bridge here crosses 
tho Irati, which rushes in whiteness and fury through tho narrow 
channels between, the great grey rocks that trammel its downward 
course. Here and there are deep eddying pools in the water worn 
*Ntone + A little above tho bridge there is a shoot for timber, for it 
is by this river when in flood that the great trunks are floated down 
to Tampion a from the forests of Salazar which begin a few miles up 
stream. The toll grey rooks that bordered the water were flooded over 
with a rippling tide of clematis, the deep scented ivory-coloured 
blossom filling the air with fragrance, and the long veils of tendril 
and flower swaying in the wind of the falling water, where above the 
bridge the cataract comes leaping and roaring down. As we followed 
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up the stream the bed of the* river opened out, and we passed 
through thickets of fragrant swootbriar and deep beds of aromatic 
plants, till we reached a broad pool suitable for bathing. I was 
quickly in the water, swimming with intense enjoyment, after long 
hours of burning sunshine, ujnoh still beat down on u$, in the swift 

cool stream. * 

On returning to the panada dinner was ordered, a very simple 
matter, as there was no phoicc of dishes ; wo had, aa one always has 
to do in Spain, to take what we could get. 

The posada, like the other houses of the village, was solidly built of 
grey stone and oak black with age. It was roofed with shingles 
from the neighbouring forest. On tho stone lintel over tho doorway, 
the date and heraldic device of the owners was roughly sculptured. 
Entering, you found yourself in a sort of covered patio, with a floor 
of hard earth, strewn with, fresh bcan-haulms, among which several 
pigs were grouting. The kitchen, the stable, and the cellar opened 
upon this patio, and ji black oak statreuae led up to the first floor, 
which served as a granary, out of which led two or three bedrooms. 
Tho hoards of this floor left large intervals through which I could 
hear from my bedroom the mules munching their maize in the long 
stable below. Throughout the house heavy wooden shutters took 
the place of glass. * 

The kitchen, a large room which also nerved for dining-room, bad 
the usual hood to carry the smoke through t^c roof from tho open 
hearth. On tho hearth was a wood fire, seated ae far as possible 
from which I watched the preparation of dinner. The poEaderp’a 
wife, a kindly comely woman, assisted by a girl managed the cookery 
and laid the table. As the dinner as well as the inn wa& typical of 
my experience in Navarre, a brief description may be permitted. 

Soup was prepared in an earthenware pipkin by covering some' 
layers of bread with water and strong-flavoured olive oil and stewing 
tho mixture, with which in spite of many pressing invitations I 
never meddled after a single incautious mouthful* Stringy and ill- 
kept chops of lean mutton fallowed, cooked or rather charred by the 
simple process of raking out the red-hot embers and laying the meat 
directly upon them. Beans stewed in oil came next \ then strong 
sheep’s milk cheese ; and there was abundance of dark red Navarrese 
wine, a sort of coarse Burgundy, to wash down food which would 
have been otherwise rather difficult to swallow* The innkeeper and 
his son, a boy of seven years old, dined with us, my man and myself 
sitting eidehy aide. The innkeeper* s wife, though I pressed her to 
join us, looked after ^iur wants and satisfied herself with a few 
morsels eaten standing when we had finished. The boy, *n intelli¬ 
gent and somewhat impish youth, drank wine freely and was also 
supplied with aguardiente, the coarse brandy of the country, in spite 
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of his mother's not unreasonable remonstrances, The father, a good- 
humoured sensual-looking man, himself a votary of the bottle, 
encouraged the boy to drink and was highly delighted when the 
youthful rebel refused absolutely to go to had* The mother, how* 
ever, supported by a strong suggestion on my part that the boy 
would be better in bed, a suggestion which at once silenced the 
father, seized the rebel and chugged bim off kicking and yelling. 
She afterwards returned and was persuaded to take a seat at tho table 
and join in the conversations when her questions and remarks showed 
far more intelligence tlmn was to be found in her husband, who 
together with my servant showed an astonishing capacity for ctguar- 
tiimfvj at which they sat till luto into the night, 

Next morning in spite of the remonstrances of my man, who did 
not liko the prospect of a journey through the lonoly forest, I pushed 
along tho course of the river, making for leaha, though 1 had no 
hope of reaching it. that night, T intended to camp out in the 
forest, a plan which increased my muleteer 1 a opposition* The mule- 
path, a mere track worn in the stone, led along the left side of the 
river. It was blazing hot, The sunlight fell like liquid fire on the 
white rocks, which gave back the heat to the windless air* At the 
other side of the river the forest had already begun but our path 
was absolutely unshaded ; the woodman's axe had spared not a single 
tree, There was, however, a sense of coolness in the murmur of the 
river below; and in the deeper pools I could boo the trout swimming 
about where I would have gladly been. From time to time strong 
streams of ice-cold water burst from the mountain side beneath our 
feet and served to slake our thirst 

The halts to rearrange the mule's loiid were frequent. The horse* 
flies wero thick as swarms of midges, and the great yellow mule-fly, 
with his projecting green eyes, was busy. Neither man nor beast 
escaped their attentions, and there was nothing for it but to press 
on and hope for bettor things when we entered the forest. 

After a long spell of walking in the unbroken sun glare the path 
began to wind among patches of forest, and suddenly a delicious and 
familiar scent apprised me of the neighbourhood of man. It was a 
mountain bat made of and sl&tcd with wood, round -which hay¬ 
making was going on, nud Ailing the air with the refreshing scent 
of mountain hay full of clover, cyliaus, and thyme. 

We hastened on; and soon after the path was lost in the deep 
forest* 

The change from the white *?un glare and the blaze of heat to the 
cool green twilight of the woodland was like a change from the 
tropical to-the temperate zone. It was indeed & change from one 
world to another. The forest world was around us, and the world 
where the sun reigned supreme was past* Though there was no 
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song either of bird or cicada this forest world wa* not without ita 
music- The roar of the unseen river bursting down its steepening 
gorge far below came up through the sea of verdure, softened by 
its medium as was the strong sunlight thjtf filtered through the 
green canopy of beech leave^ Supremely restful both to eye and oar 
was the cool forest light and the forest mu fifed murmur of the water. 
And if the living columns of the tree-trunks which support the 
high^branching roof, and the Kubdued light, and the deep sweet 
music of the rock-organs, which respond to the sure strong touch of 
the river, suggested an obvious comparison, the comparison was 
certainly not to the advantage of the cathedral, The cathedral like 
the forest, appeals to tho religious senao in man; but there is a breath 
of life, an atmosphere of mystery, in the forest, which no art can givo 
to the senseless atone. The forest aisle? are not measured or bounded, 
but melt away mysteriously into infinite distune^ the^r many-centuried 
pillars and roofs, their pavements of emerald moss, are more beau¬ 
tiful than anything.thc work of men’s hands can show ; their river- 
music ceases never; and tho sense of serene life which breathes from 
every part of such a temple of nature/is intensified by tho free and 
joyous movements of the denizens of the forest ■ the quick golden,- 
green lizards dashing across the mossy ground, the graceful roedeer 
passing like brown shadows, a moment* seen, then gAne. 

Our path wending through tho green world of forest above the 
river now began to be broken by ftteep bar ranees or glens, down one 
eidc of which we scrambled and up the other, and our exertions in 
the shady and hot atmosphere of the wood, which had only seemed 
cool as compared with the furnace of sunshine outside, made the 
cool sound of the river irresistible* Accordingly, having descended 
into a broad bar ranee* we followed it to the river, and were for¬ 
tunate enough to discover at no great distance a suitable pool for 
bathing* 

It was a secluded spot, inaccessible save for a narrow ledge of 
wave-washed rock, along which, none hut u mule .llh docile as ours 
would have consented to climb. This ledge lay along tho base of a 
precipitous cliff, and an almost precipitous cliff hundreds of feet in 
height faced it at the opposite side. Oh the near side the rock-wall 
•ended in a little glade; this glade was carpeted with grass of u vivid 
green, due to the perpetual moisture of the spray* Over tho rook- 
wall at the near sido of tho water tho clematis rooted in the lower 
ledges snowed down its clouds of blossom, which looked white till 
your eye compared them with the foam of the water, when they 
oho wed a rich yellow hue, banging like veils of old Barcelona lace 
over the rocks, sweeping tho green velvet of the grass* and filling 
the air with faint fragrance* A keener sweetness came from tho 
golden bugles of a curtain of honeysuckle blossom over which a 
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humming-bird moth was hovering, feeding as he flew on the nectar 
within. Such a eccno might well hare suggested Calderon's beau¬ 
tiful thoughlr—“ j Que mucho si en t&l calura aves fuentes y flores* 
tieu en alma ? J> 

4 , 

Great bouldera of grey rock, cushioned here and. there by bronze- 
hoed. velvet moSEj bordered the glade towards tho river. At the 
opposite iiide tho cliff just above the pool rose up in ledges fringed 
with hazel and beech growing wherever they could find root-hold. 
Up and down the goTge above and around the spacious forest closed 
in the sky. Some distance beyond the fall a mighty silver fir rose 
jnast-like In height, but feathered to the base* a dart pyramid amid 
the light green sea of beech foliage. 

Tho pool itself waa of pellucid water, sapphire-blue with depth 
except where, near the fall, tho bubbles rose white through tho 
blueness. It was a sensation not to be forgotten to lie in tho ice- 
cold crystal, letting oneself bo carried down the pool by the rush 
of the river, or to sink down into tho depths peeing with dim eyes 
the mysterious under-light of the water world. Or to float on one's 
back looking up t» the blue" uky, surrounded by that incomparable 
scene, The moments in which tho lover of nature is most nearly 
made one with the nature he loves, when ho is as it were, “wedded 
to this goodly \miverso iu love and holy passion/* are surely such 
moments as these. 

When at last, all reluctantly, I loft the cool embrace of the water, 
and was resting on a boulder by tho brink, I was interested to find 
that my Visit to this secluded retreat had not passed unmarked by 
the feathered owner of tbo place, A water-ousel on a rock some little 
way upstream was quietly surveying my operations, I presume, with 
approval, for the ouzel is even fender of water than the most 
amphibious of men: ho dashes through tho water after hta food, 
neats in some nook protected by the falling spray, and no matter 
how long he may bo followed, and how often he may be startled, 
keeps to the stream, which is at once his hunting-ground and his 
home. This particular ousel surveyed me for about a minute and 
then there was a white flash from the stone and he was gone. 

Rising by steep zig-zags from the river, we re-entered the forest, 
and following the path as before, passed after a time cliffs of naked 
white rock, rising like towers, six or seven hundred feet in height, 
islanded in the groan sea of forest, Barranco after barraneo filled 
with big timber-trees opened up out of tho broadening valley in 
which our way lay* Tho green beech forest began to bo dotted 
with dark pyramids of silver fir. Tall silvefrfirft with silver beards 
of lichen hanging from every bough sentinelled our path, and at lost, 
having once more climbed the mountain side we looked down on the 
graasy slopes of a broad valley, and the Iong ( reaches of the river 
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backed by a ruined castle, all ‘closed in by walls of forest-dad 

mountain. 

. Winding down into the valley wo waded the river, bare a quiet 
enough stream, babbling over & broad sandy bed, and climbing the 
opposite aide found ourselves aj a rough but clean cottage a little lower 
down than the rums, where the Guards del Monte, a sort of forest- 
guard, made us very welcome. I wished to push on ; but as it waa 
now near sunset, and us the nest house towards Isaba would take 
sis hours* hard walking to reach, 1 settled to stay the night, and to 
start early in the morning, with the Giutrda del Monte for guide, to 
walk through the forest to Isubu. 

Having fed the mule, and mode a somewhat scanty meal ourselves 
on bread and wine, I left my man to discuss the aguardiente and went 
up to the ruins, the view from which over the long valley and the 
va*t amphitheatre of forest suggested that thq builders who had 
placed it there had had taste beyond their generation; though their 
very name was long $go forgotten, and Pedro, the Guarda, a master 
in woodcraft, his proper business, could only conjecture that it was 
a Costello de toe Motor —the Moors bcltig made responsible by the 
peasantry, in many parts of Spain and especially in this region, for* 
the most manifestly medieval or modern architecture. Thu green¬ 
sward from the ruins slopes softly rlovjti to tho rrrtar, from which 
cornea up perpetually a musical murmur, sweet and low. Out of 
the valley open the loveliest glades, fern-clothed [or green with the 
softest grass; and all around rise the many folded mountains, clothed 
from buso to brow in light green beech forest, out of width climb 
darkly the shadowy musts of pine* As I watch the sun disappears 
behind the western mountain walls, tho mists and clouds begin to 
creep like smoke along the mountain sides and ‘into the higher 
barrancas; and, though it la not yot night, the bat-time has come,* 
and all along the river those swallows of tho niglTt, issuing from 
their hiding-places, hawk up and down after their insect prey. 

.Returning to the house I found that the Guarda del Monte had 
been busy with his net in the river, and a dish of trout lay on the 
table. This was fortunate as there was nothing else to eat but an 
ill-kept wild boar ham, not very succesaftilly cured in the chimney, 
which consisted of a barrel-shaped hole in tho roof with sides of 
wood carried down to within] six feet of the hearth-stone —a huge 
stone flag in the middle of the room. The Guard*** wife, a sturdy 
Amazon, with a sharp tongue, hut good-hearted and genial withal, 
toasted bread on the red-hot embers, fried the trout in ollvo-oil, and 
then some thick strong-smelling coll ops af wild boar in the eamo 
ubiquitous liquid* and a dinner fit for a forester was ready^ 

There was plenty of wine—-far cheaper there than milk is in England 
—to wash down, the food; and Pedro, finding I know something abour 
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sport and the habits of wild animals, was eloquent in his accounts of 
boar, wolf, and roebuck shooting. The winter with its deep snows 
is the time for sport in this vast forest. Then, ho said, we can track 
them by their traces in the snow; they come down to the valleys; 
the wild boar are on ihe search for food, and the wolves lope round 
on the chance of picking up a stray sheep. There were, he told me, 
no bears now, though when a hoy he had seen them a little higher up 
in the hills. After supper two caralrineros, who were stopping here 
to stop the smuggling from France, come m and were soon on^tho 
best terms with me when they' found that I knew their native 
village in the sierras of Alicante. The kitchen, however, became 
oppressively hot, I said good-night early and went up the valley 
instead of going to bed. 

It was a windless night; the air, though warm, had caught the moist 
freshness of the riveT, and the cool scent of the vast forest coming in 
gradual waves down the valley was a luxury to breathe. [Not a 
sound was audible except the ceaseless musip of the water. Over 
the river bate were still hawking to and fro : great silver moths 
fluttered by, visible in the'clear obscure, and after them came the 
.might-jar, like a gigantic swallow, gliding past, and disappearing 
the next moment in the dafknese of the lower glen. The moon was 
still young, and the thin vejl of cloud which just sufficed to hide the 
eky let no light through; so that as the night advanced the valley 
grew darker, but never so dark that the eye, adapting itself to 
the conditions, could' not distinguish its surroundings. Following 
the river up into the forest, I sat down on a mossy bank and let the 
qtbet night and the spirit of the great forest steal into my being. 
At such a time, when the senses are satisfied, and the mind begins to 
work, it is natural to compare the charms of society and solitude. 

At first the verdict will be with Andrew Marvell— 

r 

" Society is all but rude 
To this Galicians solitude.” 

This will, of course, bo especially the case when one has been living 
in the midst of the many, with commonplace people who do not 
understand one's aspirations and interests, whose views are at 
variance with one's own, ’ Such society is really the most trying 
isolation, and to leave it in order to be tl made one with nature 11 is 
in fact to exchange solitude for society ■ but there comes a time 
when one feels with Shelley the need of human sympathy : “How 
sweet 1 did any heart now share in my emotion/' And the sense of this 
need of silent companionship (for one does not wish a companion to 
talk to) is perhaps the last word that one takes away from lonely 

communion with primeval nature; 

It was Late when I returned to the forester's cottage, but I could 
not sleep ; the first cocks crowed about two o'clock, while it was 
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yet night; and at three o’clock as the dim light was already coming 
through my open window, I put on my sandals and Left the house 
quietly without disturbing anyone. I went down to the river, and 
a awim in a pool that felt as though it had been iced, and the 
delicious freshnefla of the de^jy air, made me feel as fit as if I had 
had the traditional eight hours' sleep. At I had a good two hours 
at my disposal, I made my way up a |jlen lower down the valley. 
There is a charm in tjie woodland world at dawn which more than 
compensates the slight effort of .early rising. Old Chaucer, the 
fhther of out English love of nature, as of our English poetry, 
knew this— 

* l And up I roBG thro+) Lours after twelfe, 

About the epringen of the day. 

And on I put my gear and mine array 
And to a pleasant grove I gun passe. 

Long er the bright Sonne uprisen waa’I 

If or was this early rfralk of his anything exceptional. He tolls us, 
in a poem where our modern love of nature is anticipated, that, for 
the love of the flowers,—it was indeed to gaze upon a single flower— 

li In my ted there clawotb inn 410 day 

That I nsm uppe and walkyng in the ruede^ 19 

* 

And so, as I walked through the dewy grass and fern, I brushed 
the misty scedpeurl from the low-feathering beech-trees, I seemed to 
have the poet with me going forth to hear tho nightingale 

" And right anono as I tho day ospiod,, * 

Ne longer would I in mj bod nbido; 

Hut unto a wode that was fast by 
I wonto fartha alone fall privoly ? 9 * 

And certainly the wood in which 1 found myself* if it had not thfe 
nightingales (being August it was at any rate too late to hoar them 
sing), had beauty such as would have delighted the susceptible heart 
of the author of the Bdke of Gupttte* The dew was on tho forest un¬ 
touched aa yet by a single^uiibenm, for, though it was now broad 
daylight, the sun had not climbed above the eastern mountain tops. 
The grass and fern of tho forest glades were hung with delicate silk 
threads, thicker indeed than gossamers, and hung with diamonds 
of dew, tho largest flatter brilliants in the centre of each weh, de¬ 
creasing in. size with the utmost regularity as the distance from tho 
centre increased. This was of course caused by tho depression of 
tho web in tho centre, which mode the dewdrops run together. 
The dew hung in pearly drops on the delicate tips of the emerald- 
coloured fern-leaf moss, and gathered in soft grey veils over the 
feathery fringe of seed-bearing grasses on the open ledges where few 
trees found foothold at the side of tho glen* The light green of tho 
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beech contrasted with the vivid gr^fcn of the femleaf moss and the 
deep green of the bracken; while here and there, in reach of a 
rivulet's spray, glowed great bosses of soft deep moss like the finest 
velvet in texture, and t with golden lights and emerald shades in it 
like the ruffled breast of a humming Jprd. The great beech-trees 
stood like guardians rotnd these glades* making & wall of verdure 
that reached right down to tku deep bracken that sandalled their 
feet. The delicate earth scent filled the tdr. All was still. The 
sun had not wakened to active life the insects or the wild dwellers 
in the woods. Locking through* the vistas of leafy boughs into 
each secluded glade, one would hardly hate been surprised to see 
one of the woodland creatures of Greek fancy, Dryad or Faun, 
amid those lonely lawns and many centnried track With the sun¬ 
rise came a light intermittent breotte, which just stirred the beech 
forest, making ( B 

“A soft eyc-mufiac of slow-moving bought*,” 

When I got back to the house, I found the good wife toasting 
bread, on the red-hot embers, and her husband and my man already 
discussing their breakfast. This consisted of raw aguardiente, a potent 
aativo brandy, to strengthen the stomach, as they explained, fol¬ 
lowed by cups of black coffee. A charming little boy* bet wean three 
and four years'of age, answering to the name of Julian, was the 
third in this characteristic breakfast. He too had his little glass of 
spirit and his cup of black coffee, and this, though I found there was 
plenty of goats* milk, of which I promptly secured a bowlful. Julian 
made friends with me at once and, sat on my knee* He liked some 
chocolate I produced, but entirely despised the milk 1 was drink¬ 
ing. His father appeared to be proud of his son's tastes, and 
smiled at my warnings. Breakfast over, the mule was saddled and 
Loaded by the forester, who was an adept at that work ; and, after 
paying something more than the trifling charge our worthy hostess 
wished to make for our lodging and entertainment, we shook hands 
and parted, her husband accompanying us as- guide. 

Our way at first followed the course of the river* now thundering 
among gigantic boulders* now gliding quietly over soft brown slopes 
of rock that gleamed a golden brown through the shallow water* 
Steep walls of forest-clad mountain rose on either fli.de. The uni¬ 
versal beech soon began to alternate with silver fir. In this part of 
the forest no trees are cut at all* The trees that are blown down 
supply sufficient firewood to the forester, and there is no sale for 
wood. There were indeed numbers of trees long fallen and over¬ 
grown with moss across or near our path. We walked as usual in 
single file,, The forester led the way* He was a tall, sinewy, dark- 
complexioned Navarrese, without an ounce of superfluous flesh* and 
with his rifle on his shoulder, and his long springy stride, looked 
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©very inch a man. He wore the usual dress of the country* A 
rough shirt and trousers* a Basque beret® on his head, and s anda-l* 
on his naked feet. Aa this part of the wood was full of large 
vipers and we all wore sandals we kept a aharp*look out. More than 
once we saw th e flat head and the great black ceils of the venom¬ 
ous thing sunning itself on some great ston£* and more than once 
the forester was too quick for the silake* The primitive enmity 
against the serpent's seed was so strong in this son of Eve that* 
unable to persuade him to put the. vipers he surprised out of their 
pain, I had to finish them off myself. He told mo a good deal about 
the habits of the snakes i more to the south, towards Tudela* there 
is a big yellow viper which the people eat after they have cut off the 
head and declare it is as good as chicken* I think his story is not 
improbable, as so scanty is the supply of flesh obtainable* even in 
Aragon* that at the mountain pmadm I saw them*eating frogs* not a# 
a delicacy* but as a necessity of life. The forest through which wo 
were walking was absolutely solitary* never once did we eoo man or 
any sign of man* except an occasional true burned as it stood to supply 
a night's firing without trouble of felling it. There was but little bird 
life. Tho harsh voice of the graja (jay) was heard from time to time 
and once or twice T caught sight of its bright plumage. On one or 
two open pools on the river* the swifts were circling* dropping grace¬ 
fully to drink* as they perform all tho operation# of life, on the wing. 
Once we saw a kestrel or wind-hover poised gbove a glade at tho 
other side of tho river, and several times the broad vans of a Pyrenean 
vulture moved slowly across the blue. Of insects there was no lack* 
Gorgeous dragon-flies sailed up and down above the river in tho 
more open parts of tho valley : butterflies of splendid hues were not 
uncommon ^ but our old enemies* the horse and mule flies, were 
neither so numerous nor so troublesome us before. „ 

And now tho stream divided and* following a branch to the right* 
we climbed a deep barranco* in which tho view was so far open 
that wo could see over thfi trees, the mountains rising tier above tier* 
fold beyond fold, up to the * higher summits* scarfed with whito 
cloud and blue in the distance. Tho silver Sr had quite superseded 
tho beech as tho giant of the forest* The scarlet berries of the moun¬ 
tain ash made a glow of colour hore and there in the universal green. 
Underfoot* foxgloves and a strange plant* with corymbs shaped like' 
the elder's but scented Kko hawthorn blossom* gave variety at intervals 
to th© mossy or leaf-strewn ground. Wild strawberries of delicious 
flavour grew in profusion over the rocks and tree stumps* but I was 
alone in my liking for*’ them. Neither the forester nor my man 
would touch them, and* indeed, speaking generally* they go to waste in 
Navarre even more completely than blackberries do in Ireland. Tho 
pac* at which we trave^sd had greatly improved sine© wo followed 
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the fore&ter, who walked up the steepest bamncos ut above four miles 
an hour without losing breath or turning a hair, while wo toiled 
panting after him as best we might. About noon we rested on a low 
hill-top free from trees where there was a slight breeze from the 
higher mountains, a refreshment we had not felt for days. There 
we smoked and talkcJ over the best spots for wild boar and the 
chance of getting a shot at wolves in the great forest. 

A vast amphitheatre of forest beyond forest, and mountain rising 
above mountain, lay around us. The higher mountains, thinly 
streaked with dazzling snow, rose blue in, the distance, the nearer 
mountains showed a deep violet where the shadows lay in the hollows 
of the glens ; while the open grass slopes were green or shifted their 
tints from green to gold, us a wind of light moved over them. As 
far as the eye could reach there was no sign of man or the works of 
man. 

On the hill-top where we were resting the sun fell with full force, 
and the cicada; filled the air Mth their merry * music. 

One of the characteristics of open-air life in Spain is the 
important place in the music of the country which belongs to 
the cicada or grilfo as he ia called. His chirring soug (in the south 
he la called the chicJtarm) t which is both dear and sweet, ia the 
prevailing sound in the spring and summer, not only all day, hut late 
into the warm nights. The Spaniards love the music, and even keep 
the msecW&ingers ir* cages as we do birds. This, too, we know, was 
the custom among the Greeks. The cause of the high estimate of 
the cicada’s music is, in Spain, I think,, the scarcity of song-birds. 
Though I heard nightingales in June in some of the Pyrenean forests 
some years ago, I came on scarcely any song-birds, indeed, on 
very few birds at all during my expedition in an undisturbed forest 
country, which might have been expected to bo full of them. Scarcely 
any birds I saw, but with this exception, that birds of prey were every¬ 
where exceedingly numerous. Hawks, kites, and vultures wero to be 
seen daily. The absence of game-birds—shot down mercilessly on 
the ground or in their nests in season and out of season-—leaves the 
song-birds to supply the food of the birds of prey, which breed 
unmolested, ns no one thinks of wasting powder and shot on them, 
Thus the absence of our English love of import, and consequently 
F of game-laws such as we have In England, results in the inoreaso of 
birds of prey and the extermination by them of the song-birds, while 
the absence of song-birds leads to the high estimate of the musical 
powers of the cicada;. As for the game-birds, it is pretty certain that 
if they had a voice in the matter they would much, prefer to be pre¬ 
served ind to pay at last with a speedy death on the wing for their 
protection from hawks and kites, rather than to bo left to be torn to 
pieces by their winged foes without any close period either against 
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them or against the occasional efforts of the unsportsmanlike Spaniard 
who deliberately pots them on the ground and in a lump if he gets 
the chance, or even in the breeding season on their nests. Whether 
this reason for the love of the cicada's song in ^pain could be applied 
to the Greet love of the song of p the I will not venture to say, 

remembering the nightingales of Colonus in Sdjthocles and the Birds 
of Aristophanes* The Greek love of the cicada's song shows 
throughout the literature ffom Homer to Theocritus, and is nowhere 
more charmingly displayed than in L that poem in The Anthology 
in which Eunomus tell# of Ids victory in lyre-playing over Spartis, 
how when one of the strings broke a cicada alighted on his lyre 
and supplied with its note the place of the broken string, and bow, 
a victor by the cicada's aid, Eunomus commemorated in brass the 
achievement of the little songster. Browning's use of this story in 
f< Tale" is, as all lovers of bis thoughtful verse knoi*;, exceedingly 
happy* 

The half-hour's rest-over, wo pushed up the barranca, that hold 
the head 1 waters of the river, and then began the ascent of the 
mountains, rising gradually by long zig-zags out of the forest 
world into a treeless region, where, if the sun beat down on * 
us, the air was cooled by an occasional light breeze from the 
Alpine world above. We now saw heather and hoafh, and occa¬ 
sional clumps of Alpine Rhododendron, the flowers of which were 
generally just over, though now and then a patch of rosy colour 
showed where some late blossoms had not yet yielded to the 
parol ling eunrays, In our long climb over the mountain wallsj 
which seemed to increase in number as we Jidvancod, wo would have 
been sorely tried for want of water, but that the forester knew every 
spring in all that pathless region, and knew also to perfection which 
fountain-head was the coldest. This generally proved to bo some * 
tiny basin into which the water canae slowly drop hy drop, and Jay 
in the fern-curtained darkness, aw cold as ice and clear as crystal. 
For judgment in the quality and coldness of water, commend me 
to the mount ameers of Navarro and Aragon, who would turn with 
disdain from the water that pusses for excellent in London, or 
indeed, in any part of England* Tho poorest mountaineer will 
willingly send a long distance for the drinking-water of his house, 
though ho may have a stream which in England would be con*' 
sidored remarkably clear and cold, within stone's-throw. 

It would be tedious to record the discomforts of every inn and 
the events of every day. Enough that five days after I found myself 
m Aragon, having first parted cheerfully enough from ray Basque 
muleteer, and not without great regret from the mule, who bad main¬ 
tained her character for sweetness of temper, surenm of foot, speed 
and bottom, beyond my highest expectations* 
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The change in the scenery and entire flora from Navarre to 
Aragon was like a change from one continent to another. The 
change in the character and costume of the peasantry was scarcely 
less. The Navarre sp are a far more genial people, with a light¬ 
heartedness and an almost effusive .friendliness which is entirely 
foreign to the Aragoftese character* In Aragon you hear none of 
the light jesting so commas in Navarre. The Aragonese moun¬ 
taineer is a man of sterner mould. He h silent, serious, almost 
solemn, and thus in keeping pith the scenery among which he 
dwells. That scenery is stern, savage, but far more grand than 
anything in Navarre; it must he remembered that Zaragoza is 
Aragonese, and the men of Aragon have not forgotten the great 
siege so well sustained for freedom by undisciplined men and 
women against the trained armies of France* The soft and spreading 
beech is characteristically the treo of Navarre j the rugged pine, of 
Aragon. The Navarret wears the blue Basque bereta and tho 
nlpttrgaiani or hemp-soled Basque sandals; but otherwise hie attire is 
not noticeable. The strong individuality of the Aragonese moun¬ 
taineer shows itself even in his dress* This is composed of tight 
light blue velvet knee-breeches not reaching to the knee, and 
showing loose white drawers that a re gathered just above the 
knee; full stockings or gutters of brown or black wool, spun as it 
comes from the books of the mountain sheep ; sandals, a short ■waist¬ 
coat of blues velvet, a loose white shirt with full sleeves, a handker¬ 
chief wrapped round the head, with a black sombrero above, and a 
violet-coloured faja or sash wrapped round the waist. The women, 
though their dress is loss picturesque than the men's, are like thorn 
full of individuality and independance, and did the need arise, I 
doubt not that many an Agostina would bo found among these 
sierras ready to rival the deeds of the Maid of Zaragoza* The food 
in Aragon is much worse than in Navarre. I had never enough to 
eat while I was there. Dry broad and poor wine is the usual fare. 
The wine is generally inferior, hard, black, and with a strong earthy 

flflVOUT. 

Here I may offer a few notes of scenery made before my arrival at 
the po&ada at Canfranc, where I spent the night on my way to the Pena 
Colorado, the highest mountain in that part of Aragon* I had been 
travelling all day through the passes and over the ridges of the 
sierras* In the higher mountain b it was bitterly cold all day, clouds 
shut out the sun, and a sharp wind came from the snowfields of the 
highest Pyrenees. I felt the sudden change of climate from the 
warm Navarrese forests to this cold and misty region. Mist-smoke 
was drLdng down the higher barrancas, which werfe here mere 
gashes in the naked rook, with new and again a pino or some 
copse of box wood dinging to it. Snow fields showed every¬ 
where through the gaps in the driving mist-clouds above* Stunted 
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jumped" bushes made bands of dull green against the steep slopes 
of red sandstone. Walls of red rock would suddenly change 
for whit© limestone, against which the scattered pines looked black 
and dreary. The walls of mountain rose thousands of feet naked 
and savage on every side. * Here and there the dark green of 
nearer belts of fir against the Ted stone was picturesque* The tor¬ 
rents leaping down furiously from the’snow fields in which they had 
their birth had carved qut deep basins in the sheer rock, and tho 
water showed crystal clear in the^white basins of limestone and dark 
red in those of the sandstone. As we descended the box grew higher 
and thicker. Patches of white snow showed bright against the red 
rock. Then the pines became more plentiful, looming ghost-like 
out of the mist-smoke which dived down from the heights into the 
barrancos, where it was moved fitfully and slow by the cold gusts 
that came at intervals* 

Suddenly issuing from a barrunco* we found ourselves in a broad 
valley s blue as if it lutd heen paved wfth darkest lapis-lazuli* I ran 
down the slope and found that this sheet of glorious deep blue which 
covered the whole valley was formed t>y the flowers of a large iris 
in full bloom. Tho effect was magnificent, backed up as it was 
with the walls of rod rock above. Again and again I came upon 
broad belts and little fields of this magnificent bfue among the 
sierras of Aragon* where strong effects of colour arc a feature of the 
scenery* 

A frequent and striking effect was produced ky the vivid emerald 
of great cushions of velvet moss, set in the hollows of the red rock, 
where perpetual water trickled down. 

Very fine too was the effect in harrancos where tjie^red rock gave 
only a narrow' gateway for the furious stream* and tho water leaped 
against the great rock portals and falling over thf sides in long" 
white streamers* fed tho verdure of lush green ferns with a continual 
spray* which roso like smoko out of the depth below; while in the 
background* seen through the rocky gateway, a sea of pine trees rose* 
and above them a rugged poijt, its sides streaked with snow. 

And when at last we reached the little pmnda near to the Pena 
Colorado, it was night and the moon just edged with silver light 
the steep rock wall rising a thousand feat directly behind the houses 
of the village, which clings to a narrow shelf above the furious tor¬ 
rent of the JSib Aragon, below* 

As space will not permit me to do more than make a selection of 
my experiences 1 shall pass over several days, and describe at some 
length one of my most interesting expeditions in Aragon. I wished 
to explore a v&lley inaccessible to mules* and as there wus no inn 
within reach* determined to sleep out in the forest. Starting with 
my guide* a sturdy mountaineer* whose carbine had often brought 
down the bear, and the cabradel monte or bouquetin* I walked over a 
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pass bordered, by snow fields, and arrived early in the afternoon at 
the last wtita —indeed the last bouse^withm leagues of our destina¬ 
tion. The inn, a solid structure with small windows and excessively 
dirty inside, stood closq to a mountain stream. There was no meat 
obtainable; and I wished to save our* scanty supply of provisions ; 
so we dined on bread* and wine, duet as we were starting, the 
guide put in a plea for a supply of wine foT the night; be had 
brought a wine-skin rolled up on hia back, ( so that I fancy he had 
the wine in view all along. He, proposed that we should go down 
to the cellar and select our wine. This we did, and for four 
pesetas (about*3e. 4d.), got it small skinful of strong white wine, tho 
best I tasted in Aragon. This skirt the guido willingly added to 
the provisions he was carrying on his back, and thus equipped and 
heartened by a long pull at the liquor in the cellar, set forth with 
strides which would have become a giant refreshed in the traditional 
manner, 

TYe followed a usttow path by the brink%>f a mountain river, 
and the scenery was typical of the best scenery in Aragon. On either 
side of the river were giant pine-trees, their red trunks and dark green 
Toliage lit up by the strong sunlight On a narrow strip of land at the 
foot of the red cliff?, which rose beyond the stream perpendicularly 
from rix handed ' ght •hundred feet, grew dense box thickets, 
and oak and beech m„;cd with occasional silver fir, made a thick 
belt up to tlr. ^ery t v*u of the wall of stoop. A hundred feet below 
the path, whit', here ^ to 1 a steep face of the cliff, the river 
burst its way through ibc solid rock and u perpetual roar came up 
from successive cataracts, wh .1 e water struggled in whiteness 
and fury with the prisoning v of stone. Above from the 
walla innumeralJie cataracts — a feature of Aragonese Ksenery— 
dropped in slowly-falling veils down the lo ^precipices; the water 
shaken out in successive folds Iik<; tho descent of u great curtain; 
or with exactly the movement (to compare small things with great) 
of tears swelling out one after another down the same track. Long 
and hot were the hours of march through this gorge and by the side 
of the river. At times the shadows of the cliffs protected us from 
the sun, but generally the sun-rays beat down full upon ourihonds. 
My guide knew every spring, and the icy coldness of tho water was 
u luxury in which I quenched my fever of thirst on every oppor¬ 
tunity, He held him self in reserve, unwilling, I fancy, to waste 
so fine a thirst on water, when he had a skinful of more generous 
liquor on his hack. At last the sun's rim dipped behind the western 
mountain-tops, and our walk through the c^ol twilight would have 
been pleasant enough, hut we had leagues still to go, and night was 
upon ns as we climbed the first steep bastions of tho barranca to which 
wo were hound. Up the cliffs we climbed, holding on by the box* 
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eagerness not to of end the British nation is increased by the trouble 
which ho experiences in holding the central alliance together* The 
Italians, sorely wounded in the war of tariffs, and not so forgetful 
of the Trentina as Vienna loves to imagine, are beginning to flak 
whit compensation the Chancellor can offer for the sufferings which 
his policy of isolating Fnmce*has brought] upon them. In Austria, 
too, signs of irritation and impatience (pro plainly visible- Each day 
heightens the bitterness with which the Gormans, Bohemians, and 
*Slavs resent the ineolench of u few million Magyars, and the supre¬ 
macy of Pesth once destroyed, the' coalition must tumble to pieces, 
On the other hand the Guar, distrustful of republican France, hesi¬ 
tates to commit himself to an alliance with the Qnai d’Oreay, while 
1 ranee, though too much divided by dissensions at homo to embark 
on adventures, lives in constant terror of a reconciliation between 
*t. Petersburg and Berlin, A strong and consistent foreign polity 
wo-ill render England mistress of the situation,* To obtain ascend¬ 


ancy hi [mitotic it is now simply to ac; as vYoleey would have done, 
since the Treaty of ihrlin gave birth to the new diplomacy. The 
pru t; of sum-oss is roadmesw to fight; -tlie priwe, a dominant voice 
in '‘ vet} problem of common iiilereat, but morir particularly in the, 
hasten* Question* It is doubtless the cum.5 that, u prominent attitude 
might itivulu- us ii, boutiliLies, yet equally so that ^elr-effaccinent 
Ruling ptueo caujiot sue m from ultimate psuctiej put ion in the 
:ijjpru'ichjjig sf niggle. \or intervi ution h in sUv means indecision t 
fei- ilnit 1 be British "imit-iit can stand iT-*d while the fa'o of 
i 'onMantinopiu ,t - fin-d^ Milled 1 decline to h'drivo. The "perils of 
neutrality in lho prrimiinai v stages arc redly greater than of exefe* 
,b oicdfilraoiiicnctwi, Thule is sti]i time for England and Roiisia to 
The C*ar might maferfully prmnoti an "arrangement by 
negotiating with i’h a liUirul IrceJ v of tsommerve, as such an mstru- p 
merit woulddcpvivtj riir Ktifl&ephnbjals of their sheet anchor. Thanks 
u» his astute and pait-cit. jiulicy, the Muscovite sovereign has now a 
splendid cb.mm of winding all ho covets, and he could well afford 
io make the toiicunrions which arc essential to diasipitiiig the teal 
ground for opposing his a dvaficc towards the Mediterranean* But deal 
how hussiu may with this important point, England’s right course is 
clear. Spirited speeches am the lioJlowest mockery when not sustained 
by bold deed-a, and merely ^ewc to confirm abroad the dangerous error 
t hiit wo have in sober truth voluntarily descended to the level of a third- 
class state* Events in tho Bilknu Peninsula are marching fast and 
irresistibly to the inevitable crisis, and they will not slacken their pace 
to suit our convenience, Every year passed in idleness sensibly 
augments the risk, and if wo continue to declare that Europe can go 
its own way in the East the Powers will end bv taking us at bur word- 
Ivu&sia has always the means of making conditions with the Vienna 
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Cabinet. The argument that Prince Bismarck will restrain the 
H&psburga, who hate him, and besides long to share in a partiturn 
of European Turkey, is utterly untenable. In the first place he might 
not be able to do so, in the next a renewal of tho Holy Alliance 
at the expense of smaller nations is an ever-present possibility, and 
we may quickly proveke its realisation by persistent irresolution. 
We are living in a fool 1 # paradise* Tho Osmanli, mortally wounded 
by his own Totten administration, is dying fust, and simple prudence 
demands a practical recognition of the fact* Even now England 
may divert the course of affaire into the channel which will guide 
them conformably to her own interests and the rights of Europe, 
but should she hesitate she must in the end either stand aside or 
fight under disadvantageous circumstances. Boomed to speedy 
destruction, the Turk has only left him the hope of perishing in 
seas of blood, a closing triumph for hie barbarian race and lasting 
shame to England and Russia, who united by an anticipatory agree¬ 
ment, would at the fitting moment have powder to cast him raging 
impotcntly out of Christendom, 


John Welsh. 
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Success in life must depend upon the ability of an individual to per¬ 
form his special work ; this will necessitate experience and applioa- 
■ tion to the subject i whether it be fmUtical or judicial, commercial or 
mechanical, the necessity remains—we must understand our busi¬ 
ness.. This is accepted as an axiom in all private affairs, and a turti 
would be ridiculed if he attempted to perform upon the violin with¬ 
out having studied the instrument, or should ho plunge into deep 
water without having learned to swim; nevertheless wc ace persons 
in high authority who occupy m ininterial departments which entail 
special knowledge, of which they arc entirely ignorant, 

It is said that Jam was handed o\*er to the Dutch because the 
British minister was ignorant of its ^geographical position and 
importance, and he was ashamed to confess it; thus wc lost a peases- m 
aion of infinitely greater value than th^ whole of our West Indian 
islands* In the same manner the Soudan has beenjoat to Egypt 
through the paralyzed action of Great Britain. Wo knew little or 
nothing about it, uud were too proud to learn, or to betray our 
ignorance. The recent history of Egypt has boon a highly coloured 
picture which exempli fit's the compound methods of confusion in 
the labyrinths of British policy, ■ 

It is hardly to be wondered at that "Fcrfide Albion” is a bye- 
word on the Continent* Thu great outside world, to which we arc 
supremely indifferent, regards us with a mixture of admiration and 
contempt; their admiration is at in tor vale awakened by some sudden 
stroke portending a grand policy; to be followed by contempt, when 
the opportunity is wasted, and the heaving of the mountain produces 
the poorest specimen of a mouse, whose timid squeak is falsified by 
events which belie our public •declarations. 

When England first accepted responsibility of action in Egyptian 
revolution, the French fleet steamed out of Alexandria Harbour* us a 
protest against European interference in the affairs of a country 
which formed n most important portion of the Ottoman Empire* 
belonging to his Imperial Majesty the Sultan. When the French 
licet quitted the waters of Egypt their responsibility ceased; their 
influcnca and political voice should have ceased also. The English 
fleet destroyed the batteries of Alexandria, but tho sophistry of a 
Oladstonian Government declared that wc "were r.ot ht war,” 1 
Upon that illogical pica wo eould destroy, but not protoct ; there¬ 
fore wo annihilated a|| local authority by a bombardment of the 
forts, but declined to land troops to defend the city. Wo drove out 
the natural defenders* and # abandoned the greatest town of Egypt to 

f P 2 
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the plundering anarchists, who burned the capital before the eye9 of 
the British fleet. This preliminary step to a British occupation of 
Egypt entailed a loss to the country of four millions sterling. Events 
move rapidly, and the destruction of Alexandria, the battle of Tel- 
eLKobir, and the advance on Cairo, although brilliant in immediate 
political results, arc regarded as ancient history, England found 
her self, us though in a dream,* in military possession of Egypt, with¬ 
out any policy, or any idea of whftt course v“e should pursue. 

Under these peculiar circumstances it became necessary to reassure 
the Sultan, into whose dominions wo had intruded, and to explain to 
European querists something concerning our intentions. We were 
quickly supplied with one of those charming Gladstonian utterances 
that inevitably pacify the anxious inquirer, as they sound so well, 
and arc spiced with humanitarian principles of the highest merit. 
Tho British were declared to be in Egypt to restore or “ re-establish 
the authority of the Khedive/* 

To effect this humane project we wore to reform the administra¬ 
tion of Egypt, to abolish tlio corvee (forgetting that it exists in 
India and Ceylon), suspend tho system of flogging (forgetting that 
our own sons are flogged at Eton), and generally wc were to correct 
all abuses, and manufacture a model administration that should 
Temain as a landmark of I hi l itdi political architecture, leaving the 
Khedive upon tho enviable throne, Ironi which he could survey his 
country purged from diaecinteiil and revelling in prosperity; tho 
result of a good government based upon those principles which 
had raised a Gludstoniun ministry to u pinnacle of fame; which com¬ 
forted their supporters but perplexed the outside world. 

In order to reassure the authorities, and the Egyptian population 
who had been in open rebellion against their lawful ruler the 
Kbodive, we announced our intended departure as almost immediato 
at first we declared that we should remain only a Jew weeks, and, us 
unbelievers exist in all ranks of life, Lord Jlartington was appealed 
to in the House of Commons, and tho world was assured from the 
mouth of a minister that the British evacuation of Egypt would 
take place decidedly in “six months.” 

It appears incredible that practical statesmen could deceive them¬ 
selves with the belief that we could gain the confidence of n. people 
by assuring them of our almost immediate departure* If we had 
wished to destroy all confidence among every class in Egypt thei» 
could not have been a more certain method, as the people reasoned 
thus: *' Why did these cunning En glish invade this country P Why 
did they bombard and destroy Alexandria 'und kill 1,000 of our 
people ?* “Why did they kill 2,000 of our soldiers at Tol-el-Kebir ? 
If they came to restore tho authority of the Khedive,, why did they 
interfere to save Arabi Pacha tho rebel, wjio was condemned to 
death for rebelling against the Khedive ? Why have they sent thi* 
rebel as ,#m exile to their beautiful colony Ceylon, unless they intends 
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to reproduce him at a future ame to serve their policy? frhy 
should they take the administration out of the hands of the Khedive 
and reduce him to a mere puppet, if they profess to re-establish his 
authority P How can they expect to re-establish his authority if 
they reduce him to a cipher in the estimation of hi& people? Why 
should they, if honest, throw rlu&t in out ■eyoB and declare that 
they intend to depart from Egypt Jn a few weeks or months? 
Would they have taken all this trouble for love of the Khedive? 
No; these English are either fools or liars, but. they cannot be fools. 
They commenced in India with huly a few yards of ground and a 
mu all factory ; they are now masters of an Indian Empire—these 
people are Inf)dele and liars, they arc hero under false pretences, and 
they flay they are going away simply because they arc afraid of 
France* The French did not invasions: God he praised they are 
natural enemies of the English, and Inshallah (please God) the time 
will come when they will he driven out,'* 

I have actually heard these arguments used by Egyptians, who 
have at the flame lime ankod, with some anxiety, ** Why England 
should interfere with the administration o£ Egypt when she cannot 
govern Ireland within a few hours, of her own shores ( 

In order to instil confidence if possible, or to lessen the apprehen¬ 
sion of the Sultan* our most able Minister Plenipotentiary, Lord 
] Jufferiiij was instructed to leave Constantinople and betake himself 
to Egypt, to inquire into every abuse, and to institute reforms, 
through a model admin I strut ion made especially to order, like a now 
bout warranted to please Tim wearer, and to fit all manner of feet 
without pinching the most tender corns. * 

It was impossible to make a better selection, and no political 
Hercules could hove taken greater pains to demur the Augean 
stables, but a broom was necessary, und tbe Glad&toman broom was 
too weak in the bristles for a work that required nflt only skill, but 
und inching perseverance and determination* If Lord Duflcrm. had 
been unfettered, if he bad been given time to cKeut bis purpose, and 
by filow though sure degrees 1o gain the confidence of tbo people, 
and to obtain their nymjwtliy and co-operation, ho would have suc¬ 
ceeded bettor than any living man. bjut what was his ]>osilion ? He 
was called into a sick rerun like a consulting physician, the usual 
medical attendant being Sir Edward Mulct (our Consul-General at^d 
Diplomatic Agent). The Eritish Government was not satisfied with 
tbe humiliation of the Khedive, whose power was absolutely destroyed 
through our intervention, but our own Consul-General was over* 
shadowed, as though iy>t competent to fulfil the tusk imposed. The 
necessity of a consulting physician was a reflection upon the ability 
. t of the ordinary practitioner, and nevertheless the greater authority 
- was almost immediately withdrawn, Ro was to write a prescription 
and to disappear, leaVing the patient to swallow & dose, tho effects of 
' which required his undivided skill and personal attention. 
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Lord Dufferin returned to Constantinople; his departure, ’proa re¬ 
garded by tho Khedive and all hie ministers with unfeigned regret; 
they felt that they had lost not only a sincere adviser, but a friend. 

The withdrawal of the ambassador had a disastrous effect, as it 
appeared to confirm the declaration of our intended evacuation of 
Egyptj and thereby sMttcrod the foundation for future confidence 
which had been eo carefully prepared. 

Sir Edward Mulct was shortly promoted ns our Minister at 
Brussels, and subsequently to. ^Berlin, thereby confusing the 
Egyptian mind, which naturally reflected that a man of that calibre 
and estimation, if fitted for posts of such dignity and confidence, 
might have been entrusted byhia Government with the management 
of his Egyptian patient without the assistance of a consulting 
physician. 

It le absolutely ridiculous to summon the assistance of a pro¬ 
fessional adviser if you are determined te oppose his measures. The 
Gladstone Ministry completely paralysed the action of their repre¬ 
sentative by special instructions from which he could not deviate. 
England entered Egypt under the pretext of enforcing order and 
restoring the authority of the Khedive. The first step was to 
reorganise the army and to establish a gendarmerie for tho protec¬ 
tion. of the country, but at tke same time that we assumed the con¬ 
trol of Egypt, wo declared that all which pertained to the Soudan 
waa beyond the sphere of our jurisdiction t 

We thus established fi a house divided against itself.” The Arabs 
were always difficult to govern, and although tho administration of 
the Soudan had been defective, the people had been kept under toler¬ 
able subjection ; but disturbances arc contagious, and the rebellion 
of Arabi Pacha had vitiated the atmosphere j germs of discontent 
were floating in the hit, ready to spring into active life should 
an opportunity arise favourable to their development. At this 
critical moment, when all authority had been overthrown by 
Arabi, and the English had invaded Egypt to secure the Khedive 
upon hie throne, we proclaimed to the world that we should hold 
entirely aloof from the affairs of tho Soudan, thereby inciting the 
Arabs to throw off the Egyptian yoke and to declare their independ¬ 
ence. 

There were two vital jxjints upon which the Gladstone Ministry 
was determined, both of which were fatal to the prosperity of 
Egypt. 

First, iu the army reorganization scheme they absolutely pro¬ 
hibited all Turks, Amauts, or others from enlistment. The entire 
Egyptian ■■ army had only lately been in open revolt against their 
ruler, the Khedive \ nevertheless, to please the people, instructions 
wore issued that the newly-organized battalion^ should be composed 
entirely of the fellaheen, a great portion of whom had a few 
weeks before been running, with the points of British bayonets in 
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their posteriors, after the defeat at Tel-ehKabir. These were to 
be the protectors of Egypt, and the loyal defenders of the Khedive, 
after the departure of the British forces at the expiration of six 
months from the date of occupation, * 

It appears incredible that such an arrangement should have been 
insisted upon, but eo determined was the BAtish Government upon 
this point, that all Turks who had been recruited before the order had 
been issued were transhipped, and returned to their respective ports 
of embarkation* The Egyptian unny was to bo purely and simply 
a native force, with no foreign clement except the Soudanese, which 
formed the black battalions. Those blacks were the only reliable 
material, but as the British, victory had annihilated all military 
organization, the Soudanese regiments had dispersed, and it was diffU 
cult to discover and reform their units* 

Any administrator would have argued that ii thcJSgyptian army 
had only recently mutinied against the Khedive, it would certainly 
repeat that insurrection when the Bfitish forces should be with¬ 
drawn. If our own authorities believed in the declaration of the 
Ministry thut we should withdraw from fegypt in a few months, how 
could they possibly entrust the peace of Egypt and the safeguarding* 
of the Khedive to tho same people who had declared against him, and 
who would, after our departure, be moeified at the remembrance that 
the British troops had supported him, and crushed themselves, his 
adversaries, in the lines of Tel-ol-Kebir P * 

The new army organization was originally planned by^the late 
General Valentine Baker Pacha, and he had suggested a mixed fo^co 
of Turks, Albanians, and other fighting races who never would 
fraternise with the fellaheen, whom they would Regard with con¬ 
tempt. A mixed force, divided into separate battalions, would never 
combine in insurrection* An army of 10,000 men of tho best fight-' 
ing material would huvo been not only a physical but a moral power. 
Tho Soudan blacks would have been collected, and when assured of 
honest payment, they would have become splendid troops under the 
tuition of British officers. Tbt? moral effect of Albanian troops in 
connection with Turks would have bean auffiuieat to establish a 
wholesome terror anumg all those who were in sympathy with rebel¬ 
lion ; at the sumo time a new army of such staunch material would 
have formed an irresistible force, ready for action at immediate 
notice* either at SouakJm or elsewhere* 

Instead of this, a positive veto from ignorant Downing Street 
debarred Egypt from the services of Albanians, Turks, and all other 
valuable aid; the uew^mny, and also the gendarmerie, were to ho 
composed of those native fellaheen who hated a military fife, and 
were emasculated as a fighting dement. Their idea of battle was a 
quick Tetreat. Thei* war-song would have been that well-known 
martial verse, ir Ho who fights and runs away Will live to run some 
other day*” , 
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General Valentine Baker was appointed by his Highness the 
Khedive as commander-in-chief to reorganize hia army, and he, 
as I have said, was in favour of well-known military material. The 
British Government was opposed to this, and in order to prove the 
truth of their declaration that they had appeared in Egypt to re¬ 
establish the authority of his Highness Mehemet Tewfik, the Khedive, 
and representative of the Sul tun, at once interfered with his appoint¬ 
ment, and substituted Sir Evelyn Wood as commander-in-chief, to 
create mid command an army o£ «uch utterly worthless material 
that they dared not venture to expose them to the attacks of the half- 
armed Arabs then in insurrection, at Seuakim. 

The gendarmerie was then confided for organization and command 
to General Valentine Baker, who, as the Khedive’s appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, had been shelved by British intrusion and reduced 
to an inferior command, and was under the same necessity of re¬ 
stricting his recruits to the worthless natives of the country, The 
result may he imagined. Thtre wan a nominal army* and. a nominal 
gendarmerie, both of which had to he paid, although practically use- 
lass if called upon in emergency. These two bodies were under 
“ British officers. 

Egypt at that period was at rest, within the limits of the Delta; 
beyond that, England had disowned all responsibility. The fanatical 
movement of the Mahdi had commenced in the Soudan t Mahomet 
Achmct, a religious enthusiast, who had been quieted by a subsidy 
during the reign of the astute Khedive Ismail, had been deprived 
of this narcotic stipend through British cheeseparing when reducing 
the expenditure of Egypt, The soothing influence of an annual 
subsidy being removed, this holy person exhibited his power by fan¬ 
ti ing Hie sparks of discontent, and he quickly raised a blaze of insur- 
1 roctfon through Darfur, Kordofnn, and JScnaar. 

The worthless Egyptian troops were utterly defeated in the two 
first-named provinces, which were wrested from the power of Egypt 
»nd entirely lost; thus, south of Kharfcouifl, the actual frontier was 
exhibited by the White Nile, a well-defined and easily protected, 
boundary, Senaar, upon the east, between the White and the 
Blue Nile, was the battle-field upon which, with fluctuating success, 
the rebel forces and those of the Khedive were in almost daily con¬ 
flict, This was the position of Egypt a few weeks before the 
departure of Lord Duffer in ; if he had remained, the outlook might 
have become more favourable, as hard and fast regulations might 
have been modified according to the necessities of ovents. 

England had declared that she declined *all responsibility in the 
Soudan^, which was beyond the sphere of British interference. At 
the same time two provinces, Darfur and Koidofan, had been abso¬ 
lutely lost to Egypt, and the garrisons of OJjead and other military 
positions had been token prisoners. The fortunes of Senaar were 
trembling in the balance; that province is one of the granaries 
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of the Soudan, upon, which Khartoum generally depends, ae the 
Blue Nile,, which forms tho eastern boundary of Konaar, ia the 
navigable channel for all commerce. If Seuattr were loot, Khartoum 
would be starved into submission. * 

In these pressing circumet&nce* It was of the highest importance 
that strong reinforcements should be sent without delay, both to 
Souakim and Khartoum * under tho command of experienced British 
officers. Here came the pinch! England was in occupation of 
Egypt j the Khedive had no authority; he could not move his linger 
without the sanction of our representative; and yet the necessity 
was admitted upon all sides that troops must march immediately to 
the Soudan, although England had declared that " the Soudan was 
beyond the sphere of British interference ! ,J 

All half-hearted measures are doomed to failure. There was no 
way oait of this dilemma. We looked ridionloue. The position 
demanded action; and it wps arranged that General Hicks, with a 
staff of British officers, should start far Khartoum, via Souukim, with 
as many Egyptian troops as could bo got together for such special 
service, 

There could not be n greater proof of the necessity of foreigE 
matorinl in the composition of the Egyptian army, A few battalions 
of Amautfi or Turks would have ertffihed all resistance; but tho 
unfortunate General Hicks started from Cairo with utterly worthless 
Egyptian troops, who were known to be so f^tithless llmt they were 
not trusted to curry arms oa board the transport sit Sue 7 ^ but their 
rifles and ammunition were despatched to Souakim only to bo deli¬ 
vered to tho men upon disembarkation. 

At that period through tho dislocation of responsibilities occa¬ 
sioned by England's absurd declaration that the Soudan was beyond 
the sphere of British interference, General Valentine Baker repre¬ 
sented tho only authority for Soudan military operations, although 
he was no longer commander-hi-chief in Egypt. If he had remained 
in authority, Khartoum would never have been lost, neither would 
the rebellion have spread into such irast dimensions. 

General Hicks started from Cairo under tho command of General 
Baker with the following moat positive instructions, the result of a 
plan of operations determined upon by him in conjunction with my¬ 
self, as I knew the positions upon both the Blue and the White 
Niles for the proposed strategy':— 

On arrival at Khartoum Abd-d-Kftder Pacha, an experienced 
officer, educated in Germany, and Governor of the Soudan* was to 
advance in steamers *with five thousand men up the Blue Nile and 
bring the rebels to a decisive action in Senaar. A* -the same 
time General Hicks was to advance up the White Nile to a point 
near Gebel E£n (tvrp hills) where there is a ford across the river 
during the low Nile to ICordofun. At that point General Hicks was 
to await the arrival of the rebel army after tho defeat, should Abd- 
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el-K after to victorious, in which case, when pur&ued, they must 
inevitably fall back and retreat across the ford into KorddEan, This 
would afford an opportunity for completely crushing the movement, 
as Hicks would inter oof t the fugitives, and with steamers and other 
vessels upon the river, he could prevent the enemy from attaining 
the western shore. When this success should have bcon achieved, 
Gen eral Hick a was to decline all operations on the west bank of the 
White Kile; under no circumstances was 1m to land upon the Kor- 
dof&n side, hut he wus to threw ujfca line of watch-towers along the 
cast hank, patrol the river strictly with liis steamers, destroy all boats 
belonging to the west ahere, and occupy Scnaur with u chain of mili¬ 
tary posts. He was then to form on administration, reform abuses, 
redress all injustice, &c., &c., and restore confidence, 

This plan was ably carried out, Abd-el-Kader defeated the enemy 
in Senaar; the'bealtn army fell back as was expected, and waa 
intercepted by General Hicks. They should have been annihilated, 
but unfortunately there was no cavalry. Although the enemy had 
been beaten by Abd-cl-Kadpr Pacha, they showed the stubborn 
determination which has distinguished them in every encounter since 
the commencement of the insurrection; they actually surprised 
Hicks’s force which hurriedly formed square to receive their attack. 
Although not pursued, the t?ncmy were beaten, and General Kicks 
found himself in the position that was expected; he was master of 
the situation. > 

In the meantime organization was the new creed in Egypt Proper- 
Sir* Evelyn Wood and his energetic staff were taking the greatest 
pains to form an Egyptian army—making ropes of sand; General 
Valentine Baker was striving after the impossible with similar mate¬ 
rial in the formation of gendarmerie; while in the neighbouring 
deserts and mountain ranges of Souukim the Arabs were organising 
themselves to throw off the Egyptian bondage, encouraged by the 
announcement that hod reached that port, that if England would have 
nothing to do with the Soudan.” 

The Arabs being an active people lost-no time in exhibiting their 
policy, while England wae oqly ventilating her policy in the repeated 
dcLlamtionjH of almost immediate departure from Egypt. The Had¬ 
den dowa Arabs attacked and slaughtered every detachment of 
Egyptian troop# that wore sent against them, and so closely invested 
the only two remaining positions, Tokar and Sinkat, that the Egyp¬ 
tian garrisons were starving. 

The position of Egypt at that particular period was as follows i— 
A growing rebellion had been suppressed off the east of. the IV bite 
Kite, upon Vhieh side all was quiet, although discontent was rampant. 
On the west, Darfur and Konloftm were lost, but the White Kite 
formed an admirable frontier, * 

In Souukim the rising was formidable, and would assuredly extend 
widely unices at once suppressed. Tewfik Hey the gallant com- 
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mander of SinkAt was starving wit}), his garrison of adat hundred men, 
invested closely by an overwhelming force that never gave quarter 
to an enemy. 

In Cairo and Alexandria the British forces numbered 11,000 
The new Egyptian army under Sir Evelyn Wood , 6,000 
The gendarmerie * . 5,000 


22,000 

Soualrim was three days* stemming from Sues, and with 18,000 
regular troop & in Egypt, the unfortunate but- heroic Tewfik Bey, 
with hie little garrison of 600 men, were left to starvation and 
massacre because England wur absolute in Egypt. England had 
declared that the Soudan was beyond the sphere of her interferon co. 
Tke British army of occupation was officered by Englishmen. Tlie 
Khedive’s army was officered by Euglishinen.i Egypt, was at that 
time governed by Englishmen* The Khedive had no power to move; 
this was the shameful, the terrible position: * f that the Khedive's 
officer in command and u faithful garrison of block troops at Sinkat 
wero left to perish unaided, although 22,00ft troops and gendarmerie 
were actually in Egypt I ” 

There was one Englishman who felt keenly the disgrace of that- 
imriliom General Valentine Baker, although not connected with 
the Khedive’s army, declared his readiness to attempt the succour of 
Tewfik Boy and the garrisons of Tatar and, Sinkat with only the 
police, if the army would not move. 

There was not an hour to lose- He started, accompanied by a 
devoted friend, the late Colonel I 1 ’. Burnaby, who was always to be 
found in the front where there was dangerous work to do + 

The wretched material of the newly-formed gendarmerie refused 
to start upon such u forlorn hope, and they were forced into thd 
railway cars by cavalry with drawn sabres. Many of those men 
had never fired u musket. 

Upon arrival at Souakim they were drilled and instructed as far 
us the short interval would, permit. They wore then led against 
the enemy to the relief of Tokar, Eour thousand men formed in 
a square were attacked by at the most 1,200 Arabs. The miser¬ 
able fellaheen fired in the air, rushed panic-stricken towards the 
centre of the square, threw themselves flat upon the sand screaming 
for unexpected mercy, and 2,300 men were massacred upon that day, 
with the greater portion of the British officers, although the enemy 
at the outside numbered 1,200. 

Although it pleased^ certain persons to boast that under British 
officers the Egyptian fellaheen would make good soldiers,'there was 
no confidence exhibited in this theory by a desire to bring them 
into close action with, the Arab sword and spear. A British force 
under Sir Gerald Grab am was sent to Souuklm, although we had so 
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studiously declared that tho Soudan was beyond the scope of British 
interference. 

Mr, Gladstone was at this time declaring in the House of Com¬ 
mons that the Arabs wj^re “u people rightly struggling to he free, 1 ' 
We accordingly destroyed several thousands of them, and lost a con¬ 
siderable number of err own men. The brave 11 addend owns broke 
through our square, and did all they could to prove that men who 
are bom warriors can plan attacks, effect surprises, rush through 
squares, and conduct a campaign Successfully without the advantages 
of special military training and competitive cx ami nations* 

fir Too late” fthould he printed upon the British flag. The bravo 
Tcwfik and his starved garrison, having eaten all the dogs, sallied 
from their earthworks sword in hand, und fought their way through 
the ranks of the overwhelming enemy, until, weak through starva¬ 
tion, one by one sank down to die in honour, while the British forces 
retreated from Souakira. The whole of Tewfik's garrison, together 
with their heroic commander, perished. 

The horrors of mismanagement were now commencing. The 
control of the Soudan had been placed in the liands of the Minister 
«jf War, having been removed from General V. Baker’s department 
in the process of the new ^organisation. Elated by the success of 
Abd-el-K&dcr and General IJicks'a operations in Senaar, orders were 
now issued by the Egyptian Minister in direct opposition to those 
which had been so carefully adhered to, Hicks was to re-con quer 
Kordofan and Darfur! An officer who was utterly ignorant of 
Arabic, with an English staff equally uninformed, wus to be sent 
into the deficits of Kordofun with an army of 11,000 or 12,000 men, 
all of whom were Auspicious of Englishmen, who were in occupation 
of Egypt Proper, nnd none of whom could be depended on in any 
great emergency. When I heard ibis astounding news I Could only 
utter the word,'^ Destruction 1 

At this crisis in Soudan history an extraordinary vision of false 
confidence had misled the wisdom of our authorities. It was con¬ 


sidered in the highest quarters that the period had arrived when our 
task had been accomplished, and Egypt would be able to walk with¬ 
out out leading strings. The authorities declared that security could 
be assured by the Egyptian army alone, and that the British troops 


might at once evacuate the country. Orders were actually issued to 
this effect, and two regiments were waiting at Alexandria for em¬ 
barkation. 


At this climax of imaginary security the telegraph from Khar¬ 
toum flashed the terrible words* “ Kicks and entire force annihilated” 
If the British force had been removed from Egypt before the arrival 
of this message, there would have been a rising against the Euro¬ 
peans throughout the llelta. 

This waft a blow that spread consternation, and required Imme- 
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diate and divided action. The so-called new Egyptian army was 
only ft namo. It was an army when no fighting was required, 
and no person in his senses would have exposed it to the shock of 
battle with determined Arabs who had brolAm British squares* and 
defeated nearly every force that had boon brought against them. If 
that army had been composed of Amauts and Turks, it would not 
have been necessary to send British droops " too late” to rescue the 
garrisons at Souahim f neither would Hicks have been destroyed if 
he had been supported by such s^umch material. The fact remained 
that no troops in Egypt could be brought into action except a low 
excellent regiments of i^oudanese blocks ; even those were woefully 
deficient in their rifle practice* although men of undoubted courage 
and cnduian co¬ 
in spite of our recent perfection of organixation and tile Khedive'* 
new army, gendarmerie, and a large British hi Hilary force, Egypt 
was prostrated by panic. The f Queen's representative waited upon 
the Khedive to u^gc-flic necessity of At once abandoning the Soudan 1 
Sheriff Puclm. was Minister at that important moment. He was 
astounded at the demand upon the part of England* who hud pro¬ 
fessed to have only one desire in Egypt to excuse her uninvited" 
presence* “to re-establish the authority of the Khedive,” 

England had already abstracted all*power from the patient and 
long-suffering Khedive; and, should we forcibly determine the 
abandonment of the Soudan by Egypt, nothing would remain of any 
value except the little triangle which bench Is from the ip im elation 
from Cairo to Dumiclta, and thence to Alexandria, 

Sheriff Pucha refused to sign any document tending to a severance 
of the Soudan from Egypt, and as England enforced this policy upon 
the Khedive* he, us Prime Minister, at onee resigned. Sheriff Pacha 
suggested uu excellent measure* that the Sultan shquld lend I0,0Uff 
of his best troop* to at once *ubdue the insurrection in the Soudan. 
Uad the new Egyptian army been composed of similar material* 
5,000 additional troop* Trom Constantinople for twelve month a would 
have been sufficient to dis^d all danger. Without some decided and 
instantaneous} movement the Soudan would becomo a blaze of generul 
insurrection. England had vacillated in every step that the had 
taken, but ehe appeared determined that fighting was to be avoided. 
It was officially announced that the Soudan was lo ho abandoned. 

Those few who were experienced in Soudanese affair* at once per¬ 
ceived the mighty folly of this announcement. The Arab tribes 
which had remained faithful would by the lorec of circumstances be 
compelled to join the^nemy. If the Soudan were to be abandoned, 
the garrison* of the Minacious towns and stations would be-forsaken* 
How could they retreat towards Egypt across those dreary wastes, 
without a drop of water in the burning deserts? From whence 
could they obtain the many thousand camels to carry their families 
and supplies along thc ( fatiguing march* harassed throughout the 
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inhospitable route by pitiless Arabs thirsting for plunder and re¬ 
venge ? Tho bare fact of the declaration of abandonment would 
raise every spear against authority, and not a man of all the nume¬ 
rous garrisons would be permitted to escape. 

The moral effect upon tho army would be disastrous. If officers 
and troops were to be abandoned to their fate simply because we had 
Buffered a military reverse, there would be an end to all confidence, 
which never would he regained. It would Jbe absolutely Impossible 
to insure (he retreat of all the peaceful inhabitants of the Soudan. 
These would be represented by tens of thousands in addition to the 
milifcaiy garrisons, There were traders of all nations, but especially 
Greeks and Syrians, who hod invested their capital in the pur¬ 
chase of lands and bouses. They possessed stores of merchandise, 
crops upon the soil, and all the ramifications of industrial enterprise 
represented by n thc respectable portion of the population. All 
those poor people would be utterly ruined, even if their Jives were 
spared, and this enormity would bo the direct result of British in¬ 
terference in Egypt to re-establish tho authority of tho Khedive* 
It was a travesty of all justice, and u dishonour to all England. 
■Common-sense would suggest that tho natural instinct of self- 
preservation would induce the troops to make terms with the in¬ 
surgents, especially as no quarter was given to prisoners or wounded 
in action. If they were to be abandoned by the Government, it 
would he better to join the forces of tho Mahdi* At that time aU 
the principal towns and fortified positions were in possession of the 
Egyptian authorities; but no sooner had the declaration of abandon¬ 
ment been made public than the spirit of disaffection exhibited 
itself upon every side. 

The British Government was at length forced by public opinion 
to admit the necessity of action, and General Gordon was sent in 
company with Colonel StewaTt upon a hopeless mission to Khartoum, 
with the impossible instructions “ to withdraw the garrisons from the 
Soudan." Here was another departure froiii the original declared 
policy. Tho Soudan was beyond the scope of British interference, 
therefore we permitted Towfik Bey and GOG men to be mastered at 
Sinkat. We then sent art expedition and inflicted punishment. 
Although we repudiated all responsibility for the Soudan, we hod 
allowed General Hicks and other British officers to be employed; 
and because they wore destroyed we enforced the entire abandon¬ 
ment of the territory. 

Having declined all responsibility, and having seen the fruits of a 
departure from this policy of non-interference in the destruction of 
General Hicks and his entire force, the Government now sent 
General Gordon and Colonel Stewart, entirely unsupported, into the 
jaws of an insurrection of the most bloody and fanatical character, 
without taking any measures for the safety or support of their 
envoy in the event of complications. 
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If General Gordon hud been sent with, instructions to hold Khar¬ 
toum and to reorganise the Soudan, supported by 5,000 Turkish 
troops to remain in readiness at Berber, he could have saved the 
country, but the instant that he corroborated the policy of retreat, 
and began to send down women and children and invalids towards 
Egypt> influence ceased. ' How could it bo supposed that a mon’e 
influence can remain powerful when,he assures his hearers ocE his 
intention to abandon thorn ? 

In a short time after* G or d on 1 w arrival at Khartoum the garrison 
of Berber yielded to the innurgodts. The commandant was my old 
friend Hussein Khalifa Pacha, the great Sheik of the deserts, and 
report declared that ho had u, secret understanding with the Mahdi ; 
if ao, I am not surprised, as it was a natural conclusion for any 
sensible person whose home and birthplace was the desert—“ If I 

am to bo abandoned, I must make friends with the power that will 

* ,, » < * 

remain. 

There cannot be bolter evidence yf the situation than that of 
General Gordon himself, given in the last letter that I ever received 
from him when beleaguered in Khartoum, It is dated—* 

“ TCuartoum, 11, X E4. 

“My dear Sir Saitmol, 

“ Thanks for your kind letter 17th. Fubma^y received toothy, I hope Lady 
Baker and your daughter and you aa'n walk I atm sorry for your brother's 
wound, ami hope ho und Mrs. 1 laker tiro not cast down,. 

“Wo are about to by heniifud in here, for tho Sjiookeiriohs and the tiihaa 
north of this kayo risen, and it is not to be wondered at when they know wo are 
goifigtoevacuate; Ihift they know by (ho ponding down of tho Cairo- employees, 
rick, Ac. f &e. They will not attack Jtharlomn, I think, but will cut off the 
roads, and though wo havo plenty of provisions, eny, for five or six months, wo 
must eventually fall, and with Khartoum, fall till olhor pities, It wn& a potty 
-elfair had wo bad any forced, but this wo had not. Ley ale were driven, iuto 
rebellion to save themselves. J have no time for more, and doubt if you will 
over gvt this, for wo may expoot the roads cut to-day or tu-morrow. If the 
Nile wero high it would bo far easier, but now Hilo is very low. 

“ BoIIovb me, with kindest regard* to Lady Milker, yourself and family, 

„ “(Siguod)O. d. OuiiDON." 

Volumes may be written, but the short letter of poor Gordon is a 
curt history of the period, and in the midst of hie anxieties his heart 
was full of sympathy for others. 

I will not enter into the details of Ida sacrifice, which will always 
remain an indelible blot upon British honour. Again the dreadful 
monosyllables " Too late p> described the policy of England. Khar¬ 
toum fell; Gordon was lost; tho Mahdi was victorious ; the British 
forces turned their bac^a in sad retreat, leaving two dead generals in 
the desert Kinds, and the C-enur-de-Lion Burnaby, all victims in jlu 
expedition well and gallantly led, but organized too late. The Soudan 
was loJjt, 

We will now examine tho position and importance of a possession 
which was conquered and annexed by the groat Viceroy o£ Egypt, 
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Mohcraet Ali Pacha, after many years of arduous military enterprise, 
oil of which was given up in a sudden panic by the great civilieer of 
the world, England—a country which boasts of an enormous empire 
which girds the earth, ?von in olden times by force of urine, developed 
by the rare intelligence of her people; this great Power, which has 
been for centuries the moving force in the world's action, stopped into 
Egypt, and hastily put bach the clock of progress one hundred years 
by giving up to savaged©m ull that had boon gained by civilisation; 
by sacrificing the reputation that hod been the pride of her son* to 
support, when struggling unaided through difficulties in the Nile 
Basin (before England intruded upon the accno ); and by tho destruc¬ 
tion of her prestige, by advancing only to retreat, and leaving the 
bones of her envoy to hleach unburied and unrevenged. 

It may bo natural that our officers and men who were engaged in 
the Gordon expedition entertain the idea that they have some know¬ 
ledge of the Soudan; in reality they know only the desert route 
upon the west bank of the river Nik*, with the exception of the 
important position Dongala. 

The deserts which appear mterimnallo throughout Nubia and 
Libya are the results of a waterless atmosphere which seldom affords 
a drop of rain, except in a phenomenal thunderstorm. It is an 
interesting study when, after many weeks of painful cauml-jounioy 
through the Nubian deserts, covering many hundred miles of latitude, 
the point is reached within the limit of the rainy zone, and tho 
scene gradually changes from the desert sand to the brown surface 
of fertile soil. 

When I first travelled in the Soudan, in May 1861, we mossed 
the waterless desert between Korosko on the Nik*, and Abou Homed, 
again upon tho rivtr, the distance being 260 miles by cutting off the 
great bend towards Dongola. From Abou i Jamcd the route la 
always desert, but domc-palins afford a tolerable shade along tho 
bunks of the Nile for 143 miles to Berber. The latter is tho most 
important portion,as it Is the starting-point for all commerce* either 
to Bouukun, 270 miles upon the cast, or to Dongola by ferry across 
the river and desert route to Korti* or other points, or towards 
Korosko, ii route which, although devoid of water, is nevertheless 
direct. Berber is 200 miles from Khartoum, and throughout that 
distance, when I first knew the route, tho country was cultivated 
upon either bunk, excepting certain intervals where rocky hills pre¬ 
vented irrigation* Two thousand seven hundred sakyiahs, or .water¬ 
wheels, paid each the iniquitous tax of 600 piastres annually (about 
£&)* In 1870 not one remained ; the county had beeome a desert 
through bad ikbniniBtratiom 

From Berber 25 miles south, the river Atbara 400 yards in width, 
and about 30 feet in depth whoa full, appears as tho first affluent 
of the Nile throughout the immense course ffom the Mediterranean 
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bushes, and at last reached the summit of the final fotd of mountain 
above our destination and pushed into the thick forest* It was now 
almost dark in the valley, the sun had long disappeared* but the top- 
moat westward facing cliffs were still on fire with the sunset light, 
\Ye walked in single file* my guide decidedly dispirited by the mis¬ 
calculation of distunce he hud made. Here we were, in the dark in 
a forest on the steep mountain side, picking our way as best we might 
over rocks and boulders, Even the guide, excellent mountaineer 
though he was* lost hia footing again and again, and came to the 
ground. As for myself, my falls were innumerable and my temper 
sorely tried, but it was no use to grumble, we were bound to go on 
till wo reached some level ground on which we could encamp. 

The stars wore out before wo halted in a largo open glade some 
acres in extent in the upper part of the forest. It was now quite 
dark in the valley, though there was light in tho starry sky, and 
the outlines of the mountain walla were marked clear against 'the 
clear obscure of the heavens. Lighting a thick taper, of which I 
always carried a roll (ft>r this was by no means my first night under 
the stars) wo looked about and found a spot where the ground was 
quite hard and dry, Not having brought an axe, and being unable 
to discover any fallen wood, my guide suggested the Spanish plan 
of setting fire to tiie bottom of cue of the great pine trees which stood 
some hundred yards or so distant. Thid, however, I vetoed, being 
strongly opposed to a practice which has ruined large tracts of the 
forest (for the fire easily spreads) j and besides I did not then think 
there was any urgent necessity for a fire* , 

We had but a single cloak between ua, but the night was not yet 
cold. Seated on this wo made our dinner on the provisions we had 
brought. My clothes, soaked with perspiration, the result of our 
ten hours' hard walking, were already a chilly covering, aud tho 
wine-skin was decidedly acceptable. Then cigarette^ were lighted, 
and we talked, wrapped up, as well us might be, in our single cloak, 
and stretched on the grassy ground, The application of the golden, 
rule to treat others as yob would like them to treat you, especially 
in reference to the relations,of capital and labour, was our chief 
topic. Thus wo passed an hour* Then my companion dropped off 
to sleep, and 1 was free to look about me. 

It wag a strange scene* The glade in which we were was leagues 
from human habitation in the inid&t of a great forest, a noted haunt of ' 
bear and wild goat. Around us on every side but that by which we had 
descended rose the mountains In sheer precipices of, as far as I could 
judge one to two thousand feet in height. The forest broke like a eea 
against the base of theeft ho go rock walls, and under the further diff 
from us a river thundered down. The night was still comparatively 
warm, and the cicada* were chirring and chirping in the box bushes 
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and the deep grass. Gradually the air grew colder and their song 
died away, and all was still but the deep ceaseless murmur of the 
river. 

It was one of those wonderful rights of stars, such as you see 
through the clear atmosphere of a Spanish sierra and in the un¬ 
clouded spaces of a Spanish shy. Between the keen stars, the sky 
was a deep blue-black. And ever us I gazed more and more stars 
came out islanded in the fathomless depths of that ocean of dark¬ 
ness. The same stars that had looked down bn mediaeval knight, on 
Moorish cavalier, on Roman legionary, on Carthaginian mercenary, 
looked down unchanged on the mountains of Aragon that night, as 
they will look r down when centuries are past and other eyes than 
ours watch their silver fires* One felt in all one's being the 
pervading spirit of the scene; 

“ The silence that ia in the starry sky 

* * Th# sleep that is ausoeg the lonely hills. 

Tho music of falling water has a peculiarly peaceful sound. It 
does not seem, to break the silence of night, as dees the intermittent 
roar of the sea; it seems rather to be a part of it. I suppose that 
I should have fallen asleep, but first the fresh forest scent in the 
air, and then the rapidly increasing coldness of tho night, dispersed 
whatever faint inclination to drowsiness I may have had* 

Suddenly I noticed Ihut tbo blue-black depth of the sky was 
gradually hut surely growing paler, and presently a soft silvery radi¬ 
ance gleamed from the topmost summits of the cliffs at the further 
aide of'the valley, though all the precipitous height remained un¬ 
changed, & black wall below. Slowly the silvery belt spread lower, 
and then a few scattered fragments of cloud almost on the cliff's edge, 
shone full of silver light, drinking in the beam a of the unseen moon, 
which, though it rose late, was now at the full. 

A brief pauce; and the moon, full-orbed, sailed up from behind the 
bkek wall of the nearer cliffs and flooded the valley with its magic 
light. The further wall of rock was lighted up from base to brow ; 
the nearer cliffs still cast a broad shadow across their aide of the 


valley, a shadow that showed black as ebony against the grassy 
breadth of the glade, overspread by tho mysterious tide of ivory light. 
The cushions of clover-a tar red grass, and blossoming thyme on which 
we lay, the flowery award of tbo glade, the dense leafage of the boA- 
copso behind and beside us, shone as with myriads of diamonds with 
glistening drops of dew. The stelUjesa seemed to have become more 
intense; **the moonlight steeped in alien tineas JJ the towering rock 
frails, the shadowy forest, and tho glistening spaces of the glade. As 
I gazed upwards and saw the stars with theirVemulous light grouped 
round the steady splendour of the moon in a windless sky, which had 
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towards tho end of the gorge,* tho outlines of many a mountain 
rising peak above peak, while all the valley, as the moon moved 
across it, was bathed in that serene light, these lines of the greatest of 
the poets of Greece camo into my mind, as almost exactly descriptive 
of the HC&ne:— 

ti>5 or f tV ttDT/H srfXijnjv 

^Kt/ifcr apiiTfitTrui, Sr* fjffXfnf rfrquf diBjjp, 

r' t^avtv 7rdiroi (TJfmr(ij.[, kQl IFptioveT uxpot 
rt&L vAirai" ovpavQ$ty Z’dp' vwfppdyrj MTffoJ atBrjp, 

H-arr* Sc r’eiBrrm qbrpa'^tyqd* §l r< $>ptva Trsipiqy- 

fliowly the moon moved across the valley* Slowly the stars grew 
dim in the pale blue sky. The morning star shone bright. The 
day wan at hand. It was nearly five o'clock when I rose* The unaeen 
sun was just rosing a distant snow peak, hut did not climb above the 
high rock-walls of the valley until some hours later. Still it wna 
clear daylight, and the moon hung white and dead like a withered 
flower on tho edge of the further mountain peaks. The leafy box- 
trees and the thy my green award were grey with frosty dew* Our 
clothes were drenched with dew. The wine in the skin which had 
been warm when we dined at night, waa now in the morning Ice-cold, * 
a plain indication how low the temperature hud fallen. Por tho first 
time it was & duty rather than a pleasure io plunge into the ice-cold 
water of the glaeier-fcd stream, and I felt almost benumbed when I 
scrambled out. We breakfasted on the remains of our provisions, 
and wished the wine-skin had been of greater Capacity,* 

About six unlock we started to leave the valley. Tho day¬ 
light revealed what we had not yet seen* The mighty rock” 
wads of tho valley, which seemed to be simply a Tange of mountains 
cut down, sheer from summit to base, wore of rich'red and yellow 
stone, which contrasted finely with the sombre green of the vasty 
firwoods and the vivid emerald of the dewy glade. *Ae we pushed 
up the valley, the sun, which was still hid by the mountain walls, 
could be seen in its effects, gleaming on tho for snow fields and 
glowing on the warm-hued stone of the higher mountains, I noticed 
several flowers as we climbed out of the valley. j The delphinium 
which was rather plentiful, starred tho ground with Its pyramidal 
flower spikes of intense blue. The purple monkshood, the rose-hued 
Alpine rhododendron, the golden rock-rose, the red snapdragon p 
the white grass of Parnassus, showed here and there. Among the 
prevailing red boles of pine could be distinguished a considerable 
variety of trees : smooth-stemmed silver fir, the tender greenery of 
the acacia, sown, one must suppose, by the birds, leafy hazels over 
which the ivory-coloured clematis blossoms came cascading down, 
filling tho air with faint fragrance, and a few lime trees, sweet 
with blossom, and already murmurous with bees* And then 
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ae our path wound along the brink of the river, leaping down over 
its barriers of rock, tho ssu-green poole alternating with snow-white 
cataracts, under precipitous ledges plumed with pine, were succeeded 
by long slopes where the crystal water slipped over smooth rocks 
now red, now purple, now green, now white, which showed their 
colour through the watep as through, a sheet of moving glass* 

i 

To pass at once to the end of my expedition* I made the last 
part of the journey not exactly in the way I had intended, and there 
is nothing that need bo recorded, have that in due course I reached 
the Maladetta, the highest point in Aragon. 

How much they lose who approach a great range of mountains 
by railway, and commence to receive their impressions at what 
should bo the climax of a gradually ascending scale of experiences! 
It is like reading tho conclusion of a great novel without having 
been, prepared for it by the gradual development of the story. 
To find yourself suddenly in the presence of the desolate grandeur 
of great snow mountains without the preparation of starting 
at tho lowest part of the range, and ascending through tho Inter- 
jnediate stops of changing scenery, is to treat a masterpiece of the 
shaping spirit of Nature with a want of taste, which an intelligent 
reader would bp incapable of showing towards a masterpiece of 
literature. When the dazztfog white of tho snow-fields that rise 
above the glaciers of tho Hnladetta met my eyes. I was prepared 
for the impression, for at came aa the natural conclusion of a great 
work, the pages of which I hud been studying with delight for many 
days and nights. 

First I had passed through, the Bosque country among those foot¬ 
hills which arc she fitting introduction to more grand and more beau¬ 
tiful scenery, I had received the impression of a prosperous and 
fertile country, where the peasants* houses smile among the glossy 
green of tho tall maize-crop; where quiet streamlets run through 
ferny glens, and the dark green chestnut leaves starred with tho 
paler green of the fruit weave n canopy above a carpet of bright 
green bracken ; where the pale pink of tho heath and the deep crim¬ 
son of the heather make warm masses of colour, while here and there 
the deep blue starry eyes of the gram well answer shyly the hot gaze 
of the wooing sun; where in tho warm night the chirping of the 
cicadrc sounds sweet in tho quiet air, and often from the high balcony 
of a Basque house you may see the summer lightning silently pulsing 
with a pale sulphurous light across tho skyv lighting up the dark 
outline of the mountains with a momentary glare. 

Next I had entered the forest country of Navarre, whore the 
great beech woods filled the valleys like a sea, and tossed their 
leafy spray high against the grassy slopes of the mountain ridges ' 
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there I had tasted the delight of open-air existence*, lived in close 
communion with nature ; the fresh breath of the forest world at dawn, 
the “ cool silver shock " of the plunge in the living sapphire of the 
mountain stream ; tbe delight of finding,, after hours of walking in 
the hot hazy windless twilight of the wood^some hidden fountain¬ 
head where the maidenhair bowed its slender black stems with their 

4 

tender green tresses, above the clear mirror; while from its pavement 
the delicate spires of silver sand rose trembling through the crystal 
water as if moved by the quiet breathing of the naiad below* 

Then I had found myself in the midst of the savagely grand 
scenery of the Aragonese sierras, among rock-walled, pino-plumed 
barrancos, a land of streams, where the glacier rivers thundered in 
the hollows of the glens, and from the tall cliffs tbs cataracts 
dropped veil above veil of crystal water* which fluttered slowly and 
leisurely down and broke beneath into a gle&Tning mist thaf wore 
tko iris of the unclouded sunlight. And above the rock walla I had 
scon the peaks and*snow-streaked rfdges of the higher sierras, and 
below them the forest-glades and mountain slopes glowing with the 
deep blue of tho iris and the delphinium, or the purple of the 
monkshood; while by day the sun poured down a flood of scorching 
flame from a cloudless sky, and by night tho stars trembled brightly 
in the cold, keen air. And higher tfjo in tho sierras I had scon 
where deep blue glacier lakes slept, blue as indigo, save where 
against the whiteness of the glacier sloping under it th& water showed 
a pale sapphire; or, when the deep-blue mirror was ruffled by a wind 
from the peaks, the hues of the mallard's neck swept over it. 

Then at lust on a day of furious wind, as I emerged from a natural 
gateway in a wall of rock, the snow fields and glaciers of the 
Maladetta had opened suddenly before me, tho black shadowy of the 
white clouds drifting swiftly across the dazzling sea* of sunlit enow, 
which above was tossed in white surf against the dark nakedness of 
the topmost peaks and below was bounded by rounded slopes of 
crevasse-seamed glacier, ending in a grey wilderness of stone. 

« John Tehschoyle* 
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Skobet.eff once declared that if England knew her own mind, we 
should soon be rid of the Eastern Question. He pointed, as ho spoke, 
to the ironclads which were ihcti holding a vast Russian Army 
halted within sight of Santa Sophia. It was easy to divine his 
thoughts, No man felt more keenly the Char’s losses in the fierce con¬ 
flict which a Neutral Power had brought to nil abrupt close beneath 
tho walls of Stamboul, and ho raged to witness the great pme 
snatched away in the very hour of victory. Yet, ambitious soldier 
though ho undeniably was, lus views at that period breathed peace 
rather than wan He insisted that the Sultan ought to bo immedi¬ 
ately thrust out (if Europe and his dominions divided in accordance 
with iho scheme of the Emperor Nicholas. . Constantinople must 
fall to Russia, but England could seize Gallipoli and other places 
which she considered necessary to the maintenance of her naval 
supremacy in the Mediterranean and the safety of the Suez Canal. 
For Franco Syria remained, while to Greeco and the Balkan 
States would Be allotted tie territories to which each was cthno* 
logically entitled- Should Austria interfere, her doom was sealed, 
and Germany, besides being an unconcerned spectator, dared not 
move through fear of provoking a Franco-Russian alliance. In all 
probability, therefore, Ike partition would not cost further bloodshed, 
but, whatever the consequences, it ought to be commenced without 
delay and, as a^preliminary step, Abdul Hamid and bio Pachas 
shipped across the Bosphorus* Whether they lingered at Broussu or 
H Bagdad on the road to final extinction and during the distribution 
of the Asiatic Empire was a mere detail, and of no particular 
importance. The essential was that England abandoned her cruel 
and mischievous policy of saving tho Turk "when at his last gasp, 
That point gained, Europe would be in, comparatively smooth water, 
for the obstructiveness of tho Sk James's Cabinet alone prevented a 
speedy and satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Time* have changed since the hero of Plevnaeat angrily watching 
'batteries rising in his front under cover of Admiral Hornby's 
squadron. Never before in modern days has England seemed bo 
utterly indifferent to tho (swift approaching doom of the Ottoman 
empire, nor G ermany so anxious to avert it. Proofs of Prince Bis¬ 
marck's solicitude is furnished by tho high figure at which a Berlin 
house .took the last loan. Every financier of osperieuco predicted 
that the public would refuse to touch it at the price; and their 
warning was justified by the complete fiasco of the issue, yet the 
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Deutsche Bank not only accepted Agop Pacha's terms, but even 
saddled itself with the Jeimdt railway extension into the bargain. 
To protend that tho WilhclmstraBse did nothing to promote this 
operation is absurd. Tho German ambassador *prcBBed tho Porto to 
close with the Deutsche Bank, and subsequently styled the signa¬ 
ture of the contract a diplomatic triumph, testimony to the fact that 
the Chancellor is, at least for the mdinent, a a anxious to support 
Turkish credit as to depress Russian stocks. It is not that ho wants 
fresh Turkish paper floating ahoiji the German markets, but docs 
not mind a few speculators burning their fingers provided Abdul 
Hamid gets money to spend on rifles and cannon. Signor Cri&pi is 
labouring in the ffiuio direction, und a few months ago his repre¬ 
sentative at Constantinople urged (lie Porto to postpone tho fulfil¬ 
ment of its pecuniary obligations to the demands of the Sera skeriate. 
Turkey 1 *! first duty, virtually argued Bnroii Blanc, i@ TendiDeBs*foT 
war, and to it she mu At, if necessary, sacrifice Quixotic notions of 
commercial honesty. *Tfc went still farther in his anxiety to win 
over the Sultan to this view, and actually intimated that should tho 
cost of arming entail suspension of payments the Central Alliance 
would see him safely through ate political consequences. But 
years of trouble and disappointment have taught Abdul Hamid 
to gauge with tolerable accuracy the depth of diplomatic assur¬ 
ances to tho Porto. Extremely cautious by temperament, he baa 
grown nervously suspicious of foreigners, especially when they pro¬ 
fess attachment to his Government; and since Sir Henry Lay aid's 
famous dispatch appeared in the Blue Bomb no ambassador can 
claim to have enjoyed genuine personal influence at Yeldiz Kiosk, 
To tho disgust, then, of the Italian envoy and his German col¬ 
league the Multan ia fighting shy of their advice. They may, if AO 
disposed, continue to swell the host of Imperial councillors whose * 
opinions arc sought only to 1x5 rejected, but they need not dream: of 
deceiving the crafty ruler of the Ottoman empire. For ho is at no 
loss to discern the reasoning which suddenly converted Prince Bis¬ 
marck and Signor Crispi to t-Jic Turoophile creed. Italy aspires to 
a loading voice in Eastern affairs, and Germany^ motives for fawn¬ 
ing on a country which she ao lately Boomed cannot be misunder¬ 
stood. Alarmed by the increasing strength of France, conscious that its 
own blunders have turned the friendship of Russia into hate, Berlin ie * 
feverishly eager to secure Turkey’s assistance in the next war. But 
the minister who three years back again refused the Ottoman Alliance 
and put such an exorbitant value on the bones of hie Pomeranian 
grenadier can scarcely aspect the Porte to enter into an engagement 
of this kind without material guarantees for remuneration propor¬ 
tionate to the number of battalions that it could summon to the colours. 
And the Sultan has additional cause for prudence in tho attitude of 
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the French and Russian ambomdora, who with the object of thwart¬ 
ing German machinalions* have drawn still do&cr together. Their 
tactics are practically the same that H. de Nelidow, a somewhat 
fussy yet astute disciple of the modem Muscovite school, has steadily 
pursued since his arrival at Pont. .Threats judiciously softened by 
hopes of recovering* Egypt, and fortifying throughout Islam the 
Padisohuh’s spiritual sovereignty, are daily poured into the cars of 
tha Grand Vizier and palace officials. On^the mind of Abdul Hamid 
the honeyed words produce as little impression as the allurements of 
IT, do Rudowitz; but a menace from the Czar cannot be lightly 
disregarded. To that monarch’s envoy when in earnest the Porte 
listens and trembles. The swift vengeance which followed Sir Henry 
Elliott victory over General Ignalicw has not been forgotten, and 
just now the Russian Government possesses a legitimate grievance 
in Jke war indemnity arrears. Half a million sterling could not bo 
collected without foreign aid in forty-eight hours, and did the Sultan 
incline too much towards tho contra! alliuntyT, the Czar might quite 
possibly occupy a province as tangible security for the whole debt. 
But so far neither side has made progress, mid tho sole result of 
Ih cir rivalry is to confirm Abdul 11 amid, who has taken the direc¬ 
tion of foreign affairs into hie own hands, in his conviction that tho 
old device of coquetting .with all the Powers offers him the best 
prospect of safety. He no more believes in M. dc Nelidow's zeal 
for the Caliphate than he does in the sincerity of Baron Rhine’s 
hint, that Italy desires un excuse to recognise Tunis and Algeria 
as Ottoman, territory ; but he has profound faith in hie own ability so 
to avail him soli of the great international quarrel, that he will eventu¬ 
ally obtain the maximum of benefit with the minimum of risk. The 
Sultan's immediate fear is that of being driven into a premature 
. choice of aides. To it might be traced every turn and double of hie 
tortuous policy. The private audiences and brilliant banquets* the 
lavish distribution of ribands, and extravagant remuneration of use¬ 
less foreigners* are calculated efforts towards the same end* the mys¬ 
tification of Europe. If or does Abdul Hamid hesitate, when seem¬ 
ingly necessary, to have recourse to more dangerous means of exciting 
hopes and fears. Only yesterday tho Gorman ambassador was led 
to believe that his Majesty again desired to enter Prince Bismarck’s 
• coalition ■ to-morrow the wiroa may be carrying across the Conti¬ 
nent nows of an equally secret ” overture to the Russian envoy, 
Such a game Is doubtless beset by perils, but wo may not forget that the 
Turkish sovereign has, from his point of view* no alternative to play¬ 
ing it. A general war will inevitably draw h im into its vortex, and 
hie aim,'is to keep free till he can decide where hia in Wrests lie* Too 
experienced in the shiftiness of modern diplomacy to trust a single 
State* and painfully aware that his existence rests on the difficulty in 
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reconciling the conflicting claims of Hussm and Austria, lie is ever 
striving to widen the breach between them, and render the Turkish 
army sufficiently powerful to turn the scale in u European struggle, 
and therefore to buy him allies prepared te stand or fall with him. 
He will fail and bile I he divit, not from lack of diplomatic skill, nor 
solely through the ambitious designs of neighbours, but because the 
Ottoman Empire is rotten to it& very foundations 

Hero wo reach the jpore of the .Eastern Question. It is in her 
own vile administration that- Turkey has her deadliest foe. Turn 
where wo will signs of early dissolution appeal'. Macedonia scarcely 
acknowledges the Imperial yoke, Albania is a hotbed of revolutionary 
societies, and crossing into Asia the traveller finds the whole country 
from Hellenic Smyrna to Armenian Erzeromn seething with dis¬ 
affection, Even on his follow Mussulmans the Sultan can place no 
dependence. People arc too prone to conclude .that Ihe Poroaks 
migrated from llulgnria after the w ar in older to escape living under 
a Christian flag. A^ a matter of foot, religion w r us only the Indirect 
cause of thuir flight. They left because they feared that the new 
Government would not be able to protect them against an excited 
peasantry, and many refugees are to-day frankly regretting their 
short-sightedness. In the districts annexed to Russia no exodus of 
importance occurred. The Mohamm^dana of thcttjc parts had not 
been cutting Christian throats in the garb of Ikishi Ilazouks, and 
knew that the conqueror would place them on a footing of perfect 
equality with his other subjects. Their confidence was amply repaid, 
and iu consequence they are now r loyal and happy. This would be 
the case in Asia Minor generally, where the inhabitants detest the 
rule of Constantinoplc, and from fcyiia and Arabia, which is never 
quiet, the Sul (an can only expect mortal antagonism. So hot 
indeed is their iinpatience of his sway, that in Yemen the* authori¬ 
ties must condone revolts to escape worse harm, and dare not meddle 
with local customs, no matter how illegal and barbarous, while the 
inhabitants of the Iledjnz, though less turbulent than the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes, can scarcely be B kept from publicly praying for the resto¬ 
ration of the ancient caliphate. 

It is difficult to overrate the impression which this wide-spread 
disaffection produces upon the thousands of pilgrims who yearly 
flock to the holy cities* They, too, learn to cast longing giant es 
towards Koniah, where dwells “the great Tchelebi" of Islam. Only 
seen at Stambeul on the accession of a suit an, to whoso thigh ho 
girds the sword of Ottoman, little is known of the personal qualities 
of the present shelly but the veneration which ho has inherited 
among orthodox Moslems is so extensive, that were ho Jx> raise the 
standard of rebellion, the whole country from Mecca to Damascus 
would bo in a flame. And to the Christiana the Sultan could not 
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look for help. A common mis or) 7 hhs, at least temporarily broken 
down religion* barriers, and whatever may be the future relations 
between the rival creeds a ■well-organized Mohammedan rising 
against the reigning djmasty would unquestionably receive assistance 
and sympathy from the ray ah population. In the capital itself 
treason is rampant. * Guards ere mutinous, pachas murmur, 
and courliors, conscious that* their sway is doomed, are solely 
occupied with tilling their pockety Corruption is lord para¬ 
mount. of the polaco and Government offices* Ministers, aecre 
taries, chamberlains, sell influence unhesitatingly to the highest 
bidder, and the smallest clerk refuses to attend to a stranger's 
business till assured of his half-doJ5cn dollars. Turkish function¬ 
aries and their subordinates are not innately dishonest. They 
arc simply starving, and must perforce levy black-moil. In a word, 
backshish Is the mainspring of the administration, and without 
it the machinery would immediately stop. Slight wonder then that 
patriotism is dead and reform Impossible, as no servant of the State 
but would do his utmost to prevent a clrnngo which threatened doily 
broad and provision for old agr. The Sultan docs not even 
" try to purify the administration. On the contrary, all conscientious 
men are rapidly being removed from the higher posts imd the vacan¬ 
cies filled with palace favourites. Even the present Grand YiKior, 
w p ho is very intelligent and not innately wanting in self-rospcct, can 
only retain the seals by fawning and cringing in the royal ante* 
chamber, and that his colleagues hold their portfolios during the 
pleasure of the ruling clique is as notorious as their incapacity for 
any responsible employment. The Seraglio despises such trifling 
drawbacks as unfitness and indifferent reputations* Ready obedi¬ 
ence is the one essential feature in its eyes* For loyalty which 
blurts dut truth, for courage which seizes corruption by the threat, 
for integrity which neither temptation nor menace can shako it has 
no place. Chill neglect is the portion of mon w T ho do thoir duty 
fearlessly, despite the frowns of minions and slaves* Yet they have 
but to turn parasites, to sacrifice honour, to sneer at patriotism and 
Instead of being silenced and mistrusted, thoy might now bo num¬ 
bered with the elect of YeMiz, and enjoy the supreme privilege of 
scrambling with idle strangers for decorations and gold wrung 
from the ruined peasants. There is nothing new in this. 
Natives and foreigners alike have long recognised the hopelessness 
of any attempt to remedy the evil, except a sovereign speedily arise 
who combines with the craft of Louie XI, of Franco the brutal 
energy and personal heroism of Peter the Great. Can the dynasty 
of Ottoman produce such a prince P Let history give the answer* 
In its pages may be road that since Sohicski tolled back the crescent 
from the ramparts of Vienna, not a single Sultan has succeeded in 
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checking the downfall of tho Turkish Empire. The few who tried 
wore baulked by intrigues or revelutions, and in some caeca expiated 
their audacity by a cruet death ; the majority never troubled about 
public affairs so long as they could wallow in luxurious debaucheries 
und gold was forthcoming to keep the janissaries quiet. The actual 
monarch is a cross be tween the two categoric lie credits himself 
with good intentions, and probably* does consider the country's 
interests next in importance, after a wide gap, to his own, but he 
accomplishes nothing useful because he is afraid of honest official?. 
Prom her State Church Turkey cannot expect relief. Though in its 
purer form healthy food for babes, Mohammedanism is poison to men* 
Excellent in fact as an elementary school of civilisation, Mum is tho 
mortal foe to later progress, and save when propagating monotheism, 
has always fought in tho cause of mental degradation and ignorance. 
Its virtues are common to every faith, ancient aiul modem, worthy of 
tho name' its vices have lowered the morale of all non-savage races 
subdued by its swonJ, So plain is this that Ttcsehid Pacha, the 
greatest Turkish statesman of tho century, openly declared war 
against the interference cl tho She ik-fl-T slam in temporal affairs. 
It was a bold measure in face of tho humiliation experienced a few 
years previously by an influential minister. During the reign of 
Mahomoud tho Second, a prince of decidedly liberal'tendencies, tho 
then Grand Vizier and Mufti differed over some question, and sharp 
words were spoken. From the Divan the Ypuer wei^t straight to 
tho Seraglio, and complained that the Mufti had actuallyjiared to 
threaten him. “What did ho say ?" inquired the Sultan. “That 
bo would issue a fetvali to cut off my head/' “ Then ho will keep 
his word, and I shall havo to execute his sentence/* cried his 
Majesty ; “ bo off at once and hog pardon.” Away ran the terrified 
minister, and [half an hour afterwards was on his knees imploring 4 
grace of the angry priest. ItoMid Pacha fared little better. Ho 
escaped disgrace, though only to behold the Church triumphant 
along the whole lino, And tho nation still fast bound in galling 
fetters. But the struggle wps not altogether barren of good results. 
It carried hope to the intellectual Arab, who almost from the first 
refused to interpret the Koran in a sense hostile to culture, and 
partially arrested the practice, so common in Albania and Macedonia, 
of professing the Prophet's faith from worldly motives. A wave of 
free-thought is also sweeping across tba land. Turkish atheists and 
deists are to be found in every town of the Empire* Under the 
present regime it is too dongeroua publicly to avow heterodox 
opinions, but they are#njono the less disseminated, and with visible 
effect* Ho'man sceptics bowed in the temples as an act of duty 
towards their country; Turkish sceptics prostrate tbcixujelves in the 
mosques to retain their master’s favour, but they do so with a sneer 
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on the lipa and hearts omhilterctl by the necessity of by parley. 
Yet over the mass of the Moslem population imauma and dorvisheg 
continue to exercise vast influence, and employ it cruelly, In the 
palace abound astrologers and augurs, in the hovel dwells fanaticism 
which, when it does not preach despair, usurps the place of true 
courage, in both Ligfbtry and superstition. The State with axe, 
the Church with dry-rot, have between them nearly brought 
the tree to the ground* How far the process of decay has gone 
is a matter of opinion, hut 4hat dissolution is close at hand 
few politicians would euro to deny. At any rate it is childish 
to scch refuge from embarrassing questions in the delusion that, 
as the Turk is dying hard, he will last our time. Much, no 
doubt, depends on the general course of events* If spared external 
shocks the next century may dawn on him still in Europe, for tho 
revolts which are breaking out would then of necessity leave him 
Stamboul till the end. Hut there is little probability of so close a 
parallel to the fate of tlic flbinan Empire* The rivalry of Greece 
and Bulgaria, the pretensions of Austria, the fixed puipose of Russia, 
indicate that the Ottoman sovereignty will be driven from Constan¬ 
tinople through Ihoussn and annihilated by the waves of tho 
Mediterranean* 

Such being’ the fcituatiOA, it is surely time for England to truce 
her line of action with regard to the Turkish succession. If our 
decision ho to remain neutral unless events threaten Egypt. the 
question is, aa far as wo are concerned, provisionally shelved* Should 
the English people refuse, on tho contrary, so coin plot ely to efface 
themselves and abdicate their position in Europe, it must be boldly 
met. In the latter, and, I presume, nohvilh^tundirtg all appear¬ 
ance^ certain taw, we can no longer afford to delay learning our 
‘ own mind and settling our policy. The cause of peace and the vital 
interests of our Empire arc alike urging us to make an end of 
Downing Street uncertainty and vacillation. Frothy talk is poor 
compensation for vigorous action, England ought to brace up her 
loins, determine what the wonts, and proclaim her resolution to 
have it even at any cost. It is the wisest course, and offers tho 
host chance of settling tho Eastern Question without wur, 

A great deal may bo said in favour of allowing Russia to go to 
"Constantinople, if we are not ready to defy half Europe and plant 
the union-jack on Seraglio Point* It would possibly save ua from 
war, which otherwise seems inevitable, stop for the next fifty years 
all trouble on our Indian frontier, and secure us the support of the 
most powerful of Continental nations. As on offset, we might 
occupy-Gallipoli, annex Crete, and remain in Egypt; while stipu¬ 
lating that to Greece, whose claim to the Bosphorus, however just, 
can no longer be sustained, should full the Hellenic portions of Ana- 
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tolia and Macedonia and the wh#le of Albania. An arrangement 
on those lines would not merely bar Russia’* progress towards the 
Shoe Canal, but bring ub the alliance of a strong Greece and the 
good will of the Arab Caliphate, which must «risc from the wreck 
of the Sultan’s double sovereignty. Nor can it be honestly con¬ 
tended that the Greeks are nnworthy of high rank among the 
nations. Hampered by scanty territory mid insufficient resources, 
battling against vices which survived the slavery that engendered 
them, this heroic people has struggled into a lofty civilisation, and 
by its steadily-improving Government, marvellous self-restraint, 
and cool courage, given the lie to the spiteful prophecies of its 
enemies. Yet Greece is in deadly peril. Without active friends 
and still unready, she may at any moment he compelled to thrust 
her army between Austria and the JEgoan. Tho risk would be ter¬ 
rible, but a glance at tho map shows that she dare not ah rink fjjom 
it, By nn agreement with Russia, England could block the 
Austrian’s road to Suloiucn, and thus protect the future development 
of an Hellenic Empire, while laying the foundation of a coalition 
which we might reasonably hope would-prevent the Turk’s death- 
agony involving Europe in at rife. Is it not infinitely hetier to 
stake peace on tho prospect of such an arrangement's success than 
to sit lazily indifferent to the impending crash, till, in » fit of frantic 
jealousy, we endeavour to repeat the mad folly of thirty-five years 
ago? For if we persist in our present policy, Russia will sud¬ 
denly dash at Constantinople, cither in accordance will! tho tom* 
of the partition which the Court of Vienna set eagerly desires* or by 
marching along the Northern Coast of the Black Sea. In cither 
case England would bo without allies, and might, quite possibly, bo 
too late to seize the material guarantee* which the' s;ffety of her 
Empire requires, did the Romonows gain Stamboul ond the Ilapa- 
burgs Salonica. Wo are certainly told that the Czar’s advance 
through Asia Minor could be easily arrested by an Anglo-Turkish 
army, but this* would mean returning to the old policy of temporarily 
propping up the SuJton at tho price of frightful misery to millions* 
It may also be doubted whether the military task would prove a light 
one, especially if Austria were bribed as in 1S77, and France 
persuaded to invade Egypt and Syria. Italy might, perhaps, join us, 
but as a fighting Power she h Mill almost nn unknown quantity, 
and William tho Seconds reign has so far been chiefly remarkable 
for disturbing confidence in the policy of Germany. Detesting 
England and aspiring to naval triumphs, that restless Prince might 
net impossibly be tempted to forswear the vision of riding a victor 
into Paris, and shake hands with France over the ruins of Ikdifium 
and Holland* In trusting Berlin, we should therefore bo guiliy of 
egregious folly, Wore Frederick the Third living, or the Germans 
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a free people, the question would present a different aspect, but as it 
is, we have hampered cur Colonies, betrayed the cause of our sub¬ 
jects, and abandoned the Sultan of Zanzibar to no purpose. Yet 
there are Englishmen who tell us that we can only find safety 
beneath Prince Bismarch's shield. The doctrine is as false as it is 
humiliating. Of ell European nations France and Russia are alone 
those with which it is important that we maintain cordial relations* 
Yet they are precisely the Powers which our Government is estrang¬ 
ing in the hope of pleasing the CouTt of Berlin, 

The plain truth is that England's difficulties and undignified 
attempt* to escape them arc the direct consequence of her refusal to 
accept a solution of iho Eastern Question in conformity with the 
logic of accomplished events, and the natural tendency of those 
events. But It is not. too late to acknowledge our error and embark 
on jho right track by concluding an arrangement with France 
and Russia to which Greece must afterwards be made a party. 
This stop, a precautionary opo, would not be calculated to hasten 
the downfall of the Turk. It is, on the contrary, cl cut that, were 
the four states agreed respecting the division of his possessions, he 
would have a much better chance of dying quietly. But the exact 
date of his departure to the limbo of political failures is immaterial, 
the essential point being that generally acknowledged heirs bo ready 
to step into his dominions pledged to assume all financial obliga¬ 
tions belonging to their respective shares. Proper stipulation for 
paying off the Ottoman public debt and discharging the Forte's 
other pecuniary engagements would remove the last well-founded 
objection to cutting up the Empire. It is a propitious moment. 
Greece, notwithstanding the betrothal of the Duke of Sparta to 
a Prussian princess, ie completely her own mistress. For years 
, past 'Xing George's Governments have followed the policy of 
keeping free from diplomatic entanglements so os to bo able to 
join any coalition which promises a quid pro quo* Up to now the 
opportunity has not presented itself, and the Greeks are therefore at 
liberty to act as they please. No foreign representative can honestly 
boast influence over Mr* Tricoupis, though that minister is suffi¬ 
ciently versed in statecraft to permit each of them to imagine vain 
things. Meanwhile Greece has set straight her finances and is 
bestowing anxious care on her army and fleet. In the course of the 
next two years her navy will be at least equal to the Turkish, and 
her troops, if few in number, admirably disciplined and equipped. 
With auyh a Bower firmly seated on the Adriatic and .dUgean, Eng¬ 
land could well afford to let the Csar go to Constantinople. Of 
Russia’*i willingness to accept a com promise based on these line* no 
doubt can exist, nor should it bo difficult to gain, the adhesion of 
Franco by humouring her aspirations in the Mediterranean* It I* 
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tme that Austrian jealousy might bring the Central Alliance into 
the field with the avowed object of saving Turkey, and that Italy 
too would, unless bought, urge Bismarck to interfere, But to the 
Hapeburgs Scrvia and a big slice of Macedonia lie open, and the 
QuirinaTs demands could be most probably satisfied with Tripoli, 
and, if absolutely necessary, part of Upper Albania, Greece could 
console hersolf for the loss in the fact Ahat a useful antagonism must 
thuja be created between Vienna and Romo, and in the guarantees 
given her for the lattc^s good behaviour. That diplomacy might 
fail to negotiate an arrangement with Austria and Italy and war 
follow is, I admit, a possibility, but an uncompromising attitude 
towards Russia will certainly provoke hostilities, and in the former 
event we should at least bo fighting in our own interests and on the 
right side. It is also perfectly evident that to England Russia and 
Franco would prove more dangerous foes than the Control European 
allies. Since our navy is capable, if unopposed by the Republic’s, of 
driving all other fleets from tlie hc^s. The presumption that the 
Gorman Empire is "the strongest European Power rests on hasty 
conelufiions. Russia and England ara her equals, probably her 
superiors in an exhaustive conflict, and, united, they would be invin- * 
oible. In the long run we (shall find Russia our safest friend. Of 
her stamina no doubt can exist. Che is^mistress of ccsources which 
ours alone exceed, and her national patriotism stands above dispute. 
When her glory and honour are at stake, poll tied bates vanish, 
and still more noteworthy, the conquered Asiatics have, under sore 
temptation, established their loyalty to the white Padischuh. For 
England to neglect the opportunity of reconciling her vital interesta 
with those of go mighty a country seems the height of folly. 

But, however views may differ regarding the* solution of the 
Eastern problem, no sober politician believes that it can b& much- 
longer avoided. That British troops should be again ^bnt to reshackle 
the Moslem's fetters on Christian races is, I hope, impossible. For 
England then the pr injury question becomes whether, having dis¬ 
carded the system of keeping tho Turk in Europe by force of arms, 
she will stand entirely alodf or play her part as a great Oriental 
power iu the final settlement. Should* we resolve to compel the 
world to respect our interests there ought to bo no further hesitation 
as to our lino of action. Lot us have done with delusions and 
fallacies. Russia and England aro the chief factors in Turkish 
affairs. If we retire the Moscovite will order the Ottoman succes¬ 
sion in conformity with his own wishes. It is not true that the 
Czar has lost ground. Despite everything that has occurred in 
Bulgaria he ifl still looked up to by the enslaved millions as the 
Emancipator- Even in Albania, where the Austrian and Italian 
propaganda are busiest and the League yet vainly dreams of creating 
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an independent nation, Russia retails her authority and prestige. 
Greece alone rivals (be mighty northern Empire in the affections of 
the Balkan populations, and her field of operations is necessarily 
limited by national jealousies* Circumstances, too, have recently 
been somewhat against her, and while making rapid progress in 
Asia Minor she can for the moment do little more than hold her 
own in Europe* But signs are not wanting that her time ia nigh 
at hand. Slowly yet surely the Mohammedan inhabitants of Lower 
Albania arc gal boring to her standard. Perceiving that the Cres¬ 
cent must soon be lowered—in faefj quite ready to haul it down— 
and the impracticable character of autonomous projects, they have 
already begun to gravitate towards Athene as a refuge from Italian 
or Austrian annexation. Before long conviction of their own help¬ 
lessness and increasing danger will oblige the Upper Albanians to 
adopts like view and In all probability they will seek union with 
Greece on principles of dual government. It may, therefore, be 
safely assumed that Russia and Greece divide, supreme influence in 
the Balkans and that the latter s weight predominates throughout 
the Christian regions of Asia Minor. Among tho Moslems of Arab 
extraction and the numerous body of Tuvks who ara sickened of 
emasculated despotism, England has incomparably the most 
authority, and' .jhe may if she choose occupy ia Islam the role of 
temporal protector of the spiritual caliphate. In order, however, to 
win the priae which lies within our grasp wc must abandon our 
policy of Inaction and' come boldly forward* It is idle to procrasti¬ 
nate with the notion that by staving off the solution a confederation 
of the Balkan States will bar Russia's road to Constantinople, That 
escape is closed to the timid diplomatists who suggested it, for on 
agreement between these countries cannot bo brought about* 
Separata they arc and mnat remain unless a conqueror Involve all 
in a common ruin, and if St. Petersburg were not satisfied on this 
point the Czar's battalions would be already marching towards 
StambouL 

Fifty years ago England was the leading power in Europe* She 
could speedily regain that position by Virtue of her strength and 
dominion, if willing to discharge the duties inseparable from the 
maintenance of hi S h rank among the nations. At this juncture, 
moreover, the re-assertion of her rightful place would not encounter 
any grave difficulty. Circumstances are, in fact, extremely favour¬ 
able to such a stop, Prince Bismarck does not attempt to hide the 
anxiety with which he contemplates the political outlook. Painfully 
aware of the dangers encircling Germany, and that hie own death 
might provb the signal for a general oonffcctj ho would allow the 
utmost possible latitude to the St* James's Cabinet, lest opposition 
should lead to a close understanding between England and Russia. His 
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to nerth latitude 17°, This stream, although dry at the close of the 
hot'season* is the moat important element or factor in the Nile 
ay stem, as it has actually created the Delta of Egypt by the deposit 
of fertile alluvium* brought down from lands^almost unknown at the 
time of my first visit* whi^h I determined to investigate. The 
AtbaTa loses its waters through the impetuosity of its current as first 
tributary to the Nile, and through the percolation into a sandy bed for 
350 miles of its dcaerj; pour so, but the fact of such absorption sup¬ 
ports a welcome fringe of vegetation upon either bank* which 
delights the eye with shudy palms and green mimosas after weeks 
passed in the glare of yellow sands. 

We arrived in Berber in Juno* lWfil t and rede along the banks of 
the Atbnra for 247 miles to Grozeruj ub. A few miles beyond that 
spot* about 630 miles from Koroske* I observed the first change 
of surface which denoted the rainy zone. r fbo dry bed of the 
Atbarn wus suddenly invaded by a roaring torrent during tho night 
of 23rd June, On the following morning the river was deep with a 
mass of thick muddy fluid, which* although tho sky was u cloudless 
blue in our position* denoted the commencement of the rains iu 
Abyssinia. The Atbara Lad commenced its annual duty, and was 
supplying the mud to fertilize the lands* of Lower Egypt. 

From Gozorajub to Kassulii, the capital of tins— 1 Taka country, 
tho distance is 92 miles; IIiik is. within tho limit of the rainy 
j?ono* imd the soil begins to be extremely rich at Soogalup, about 
midway. Tho Atbaru has made u bend, and is again met with at 
Goorasi, 52 Tuilcs from Kuasuhn Wo arc now in tho midst of fer¬ 
tility* whore tho rainy season commences about 1st June and con¬ 
tinues till tho middle of September* On the mountains of 
Abyssinia the njins commence in Muv+ The couhtry from this 
point, after crossing the Album to the west bank* is one tost fiat 
surface of the richest possible soil in which it is impossible to find a 
stone* Through thin extensive tract of alluvial soil the river has cut 
its way* receiving in -its course the treasures of continual land¬ 
slips* which full into the burrowing current* and melting in tho 
water, add te the consistency of the turbid stream, and are carried 
do wn to tho Egyptian delta, * 

The river has through countless ages scooped a channel* in many 
places 150 fact below the general level of the country, and the 
chasm from margin to margin of the level plateau varies from a mile 
to two miles in width. During the rainy season interminable spring.') 
rush from th<? sides of the depression* causing land dips* and scour¬ 
ing channels of thiclj mud through the rough broken ground to 
increase the muddy volume of tho Atbara, There are pp ravines 
upon the plateau* and a stranger would disbelieve in the exietenceol 
a river when travelling ueross the level surface* until he suddenly 
arrives within view of the deep depression. 

VOL. JLLVI. N.tj, Q Q 
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The rich soil extends for an Imm&nM distance, not only through¬ 
out the course of the Atbara river, but to the base of the great 
chain of mountains which should form the geographical frontier of 
Abyssinia, From thte range, the various rivers tributary to the 
Atbara me the Scttite or Taccaaszy (the Atb&ra par excelkncf) t the 
Salaam, Angrab, lloyiil, and minor streams, all of which, although 
of mountain origin, flow through soluble and fertile soil which they 
transmit to the great river, , - 

Although nature has apparently arranged this vELat depot of 
alluvium for some wise purpose, and Egypt has boon created by a 
deposit of the precious loam, carried away by the purloining rivers 
to form a country which was the nucleus of ancient civilization, and 
the commencement of all history, no advantage has been taken by a 
nomad population of the attractions of fertility, beyond the raising 
of crops which require little cultivation, after which, the fortile area 
is deserted, and the Arabs migrate to the sandy deserts during the 
period of annual mine. r ’< 

There is a reason for this exodus. In the total absence of roads 
the alluvial surface is absolutely impassable. No camel could move, 
as it would sink knee-deep, or would slip upon tho muddy ground 
if shallow* The soil is of such an adhesive nature that when wet it 
adheres like bedtime, and neither man nor boast could travel any 
distance. We passed the rainy season on tho banks of the Atb&ra 
river eight miles south of the junction where the Sdtite meets the 
former stream. On tho hurd white sandstone of Bofi, having ridden 
900 miles from Korosko during tho hottest season of the year, wo 
formed a camp, which afforded an admirable experience concerning the 
action of the mins, at the approach of which the Arabs had sown 
their crops, and thou departed from the neighbourhood to the drier 
atmosphere of the deserts, 

During the hot summer month* the intensely dry north wind 
parches all vegetation m f the grass becomes so crisp that it breaks 
above the root, and is carried away by the strong breeze and Tolled 
up in wreaths as though by the work of man. This is fired by the 
Arabs, and tho surface is represented by brown soil, eo intensely baTe 
that it is impossible to believe it will again be greon within throe 
days from the commencement of ruin in the following season. This 
dean, surface is admirably adapted for the Arab method of cultiva¬ 
tion ; the whole population turns out at tho first signs of ruin, and 
with a e-mail boo they scratch a few inches of the bare soil, into 
which they drop several seeds of dhurra (sorghum vulgare). Those 
seeds axe sown about eighteen inches apart in straight parallel lines 
fhrotf feet distant. 

The yield may ha imagined, as I took fie trouble to count the 
grains in one fair average head of dhurra when tho crop was ripe, at 
Bhorif-el-Ihrahim, near Sofij there were 4,84$ grains of com in 
this individual bead. 
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From Sofi at the close of thd rainy season we crossed the Alburn, 
and after exploring the course of the Scttite, we passed into the 
Abyssinian territory occupied by Mek NimmuTj and examined every 
affluent from the mountain range until we dt length arrived at the 
town of GdlabfU, From thence we followed the country until we 
reached the river RtLlmd and the X)indor—-two primary affluents of 
.the Blue Kilo, It Is hardly posaible*tc describe the fertility of this 
immense tract of country, where the earth yields its wealth in the 
most unbounded quantity witl^ ,tho smallest amount of labour* 
Cotton* which is described by the historian Pliny us the wfiol-bBar- 
ing tree of Kthiopiu, 1 ’ is indigenous, and produces the quality known 
in the Liverpool market us i( good middling,’ 1 Tn 18G2 I sent a fair 
sample from Khartoum, which was reported upon in the foregoing 
terms* and the jSoudun was requested to forward a million bales 
annually to render us independent of America,. 

At Gcliabat, tho frontier town of Abyssinia, there Is a considerable 
export trade> ae cot^h will not flourish upon the highlands of that 
country, where the climate is unfavourable; it loves the deep rich soil 
of the alluvial plateau between tho NilcTund the eastern tributaries of 
Abyssinia* In that extraordinary still I ho cotton plant grows with a 
vigour that is only explained by the fact of its indigenous bdrth. 
The seed is sown in May before the commencement itTthe rains, und 
tho crop is gathered in the following March at a season when the 
atmosphere ia k> dry that not a breath of deny could |ie found upon 
a blade of grass if such verdure could exist, Any persyn who is 
conversant with the cultivation of cotton will appreciate this favour- 
nblo peculiinity, n* the greatest necessity is dryness when the qrop is 
lit to gather. In that, highly-favoured climate tjiere is a Tegular 

season for three and u half months' rain, from 1st June till the 

' * 

middle of September; at the amno time there is n certain dry seasod 
when crops can be gathered without the expense of barns or artificial 
covering. The cotton lies upon mats in huge pile* before it is 
packed in little by lea for market; and the com* when cleaned, may be 
seen In kill* of several thousand quarters, before it h distributed in 
camel-loads, or sent down the Blue Nile to the market of Khartoum. 

The best practical proof of agricultural production is tho price 
upon the centre of cultivation, I have hcvot paid more than 15 
piastres a rachel, or Joy* than 12 piastres, A rachcl is a meusurfc 
of two md^ps, each 300 lbs.; a piastre = 2^d.; therefore at Shcrif-el- 
Ibrahim In 1852 the best white dhurta was purchased for 3s. 2d. a 
r&chel — 600 Tbe.; and throughout the banks of the Rilhad the price 
was 2s* (id. In the latter district the cattle were of very large bijtc 
and exceedingly fat; a fine bullock cost five dollars, equal to XI 
sterling; such ini animal in liugland would be worth £25 for 
the butcher* It is necessary to state that I have only met this par¬ 
ticular breed of cattlh throughout the course of the Rahad and tbe 
Binder, and they were originally brought from Abyssinia* 
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Wheat, flax, jute, oil-seeds, &c., f might be grown to any extent, 
but the natives are contented, with dhurra, cotton, sesame, and a few 
otter insignificant cereals. The striking peculiarity throughout 
this extensive area is the fact that nature has done so much, and man 
so little. The plough is unknown ; the surface is scratched, the seed 
sown, the rain falls, the crops ripen, 

I examined the It Shod, Hinder, and arrived at Abou Harrnz upon 
the Blue Nile, facing the province of Sertaar/ The important water 
supply of those rivers is entirely wetted. Their importance can only 
he appreciated by a study of the map; it will bo seen that they arc 
drain* from Abyssinia, following u similar course to tho Bine Nile, 
to which they oto powerful tributaries, but, like many others, their 
torrents disappear during the dry season, as they become rapidly 
exhausted through their impetuosity. Nothing would be easier than 
to fofm simple earthon dams during the arid season when thuir beds 
are dry, and to deflect the water into numerous canals, to irrigate 
the wonderful soil which extends throughout Meroe towards tho 
junction of tho Atbara river with the Nile near Berber. No pro¬ 
fessional engineer would be required to effect this project; it is the 
natural work in which tho fellah of Lower Egypt excels all others. 
If the waters of the Hahad and Binder, also of the great Afbara 
river, were retained by a ecries of dams raised when their hods were 
'dry, there would he no difficulty whatever in irrigating vast tracts 
of fertile country now absolutely waste, und at the same time, the 
-canal* beyng navigable for small vessels, would convey the produce 
to branch stations upon the ftouakim railway. 

I estimated the fertile area of the Soudan at 30 millions of acres 
between Hussain, GeHaMt, Senaur, Abou Harraz, and GadiriL The 
whole of this valuable tract is included in tho Nile tributaries of 

■k 

Abyssinia. 

In 1S7I the enter prising Circassian Governor of the Soudan, the 
late Hoomtazz Pacha, having been recently appointed, determined to 
prove tho cotton-producing power of the country simply by issuing a 
word of command, He proclaimed th^t every sheik and headman 
of village* should he responsible for the cultivation of a certain acre¬ 
age, in proportion to the number of the population, This despotic 
but, industrial edict took force at enco. When the crops wore ripe, 
fhe pi eduction of cotton was 00 enormous that it remained, like snow, 
thickly upon the ground. The villagers gathered more than could 
be carried by tho camels of the deserts, tho owners of which immo* 
diatcly doubled and trebled the price of transport, and the experi¬ 
ment was regarded by the population as *■ proof that Moomtazz 
Pacha, their governor, was decidedly insane, and they petitioned 
that he might be removed. 

Moomtazz Pacha had proved to hie own satisfaction the enormous 
producing power of the country, and its people. Cotton was unlike 
the augur, coffee, tea, or other plants whiefy require a great outlay in 
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their cultivation; and some years to arrive at maturity j but by a 
wimple edict, in only seven months, a crop had been produced that 
would have delighted Lancashire, The experiment had also decided 
that the existing means of transport were utterly insignificant, and 
that it would be useless to entertain the question of development in 
the Soudan, unless the primary step should be the construction of a 
railway between the Nile and the Rad Sea port Somikim, I have 
always held this opiniqn 4 which has been strengthened by subsequent 
events. 

The Soudanese Arabs arc divided into numerous tribes ; these art* 
nomadic, not from choice, but from necessity* The scanty desert 
pasturage is insufficient for their flocks and herds, and they must 
wander over an extensive area; tbe Arabs must therefore chan go 
their locality in search of herbage. This nomadic life engenders u 
strong feeling of independence and objection to taxation* There are 
no towns or streets where the houses of occupante are numbered, and 
the tax-collector ma^y personally pay, his unwelcome visit ; but the 
Arab's home is his tent, his country the desert, his conveyance the 
camel is always ready, and his life is a continual change. Such ma¬ 
terial is difficult to govern. The only hold over these people is by 
possession of the wells* Wafer is the great power; and water will 
bo the means of civilising these grand nomads undent just and ener~ 
getic administration* 

If a good government were established, and a well-considered plan 
arranged for the development of the Soudan, with meafls of irrigation 
provided, and a small bonus given for the erection of wafer-wheels 
instead of the crushing tax that was formerly imposed, the Arabs would 
cease to wander over unprofitable deserts, and they would become 
useful members of an agricultural community. There cannot be a 
more striking proof of tliis theory than in the change which has bee^ 
effected among the population in North-Weftterlf India by the 
advantages of irrigation within the last thirty years. 

In the contracted limits of an article it is impossible to enter into 
the various details connected with the Soudan. The name in the 
ears of Europeans embraces "an unknown quantity, but among Egyp¬ 
tians a distinction is mu do, and nil south of Khartoum ia designated 
as the country of the White River (Nile), excepting the special 
countries of Darfur and Kordofan. , 

The loss of those provinces Lua been a gain to Egypt, aa they 
never produced a revenue equal to the expenditure, and they ore 
absolutely beyond all hopo of prosperous development. The White 
Nile should be retained as the natural geographical frontier aa far as 
the 10th degree north latitude, at the station of Feahoda* 

The equatorial provinces were advancing m prosperity before the 
Hohdi’s movement blockaded Emm within his well-governed tern- 
toiy. There are steamers upon the Albert N'yanza which I myself 
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introduced from England; there are many steamers at Khartoum, 
all bearing tho names of Samuda Brothers, Poplar, and Penn and Sons 
upon the long-enduring engines ; aE these were evidences of advanc¬ 
ing civilisation — English names as manufacturers, and English 
names connected with their advent to the Soudan. They fire now 
in possession of the insurgent b ; as we have abandoned the Soudan, 
I cannot believo that it will be possible to continue this severance 
from Egypt It is an unnatural separation that cannot endure, as 
there will ho no security in Egypt so long as tho deserts remain 
without a government. 

The belief among the Egyptians is freely expressed, ** that Eng¬ 
land docs not wish for pence, as in the event of perfect security, France 
would call upon her to remove tho military forces*" The extra* 
ordinary policy we have pursued would naturally encourage a sus¬ 
picion, which wo ourselves know has no foundation j but if wo have 
determined to enforce upon Egypt a total abandonment of the 
Soudan, to whom docs that vasst territory now-belong P If there is 
no government, there is no law. What is to prevent the annexation 
of Unyoro and Uganda by Germany, or any other Power, should an 
. Emin Relief Expedition, under the command of some energetic 
officer, arrive at the Nile exit from the Victoria N'y&nza? 

We have ti£ ii iL exceedingly generous with tho Khedive’s do¬ 
minions. We handed over Massowah to the Italians. Wo have 
given away the Soudan to the insurgents. We exiled Zebcohr 
Pacha (under Vhot law I never could discover) without trial, for 
corresponding with ihe Soudan at a time when we had proclaimed 
it? abandonment. 

All this appears very strange to the outside world. We are so 
keenly occupied ht home with party squabbles, and the extreme 
4ifiiculty with thirty millions of inhabitants in Great Britain of 
governing thred millions of discontented Irish, that wo can hardly 
he expected to sympathise with the necessities of the Soudan. 
Before General Hicks was defeated, all Egypf was reported coulrar 
tic rose. Because ho was defeated, that enormous territory termed 
the Soudan was immediately abandoned* On the Game principle 
Ireland might be abandoned, should the British troops meet with 
disaster in any encounter with a rebel force. But Ireland belongs 
tq ouTselvce, and if we are smitten with insanity wo may throw away 
our own possessions ; but, should a foreign Power invade our country; 
hum Liverpool to imitate our treatment of Alexandria; occupy 
London to re-esiablish the authority of Queen Victoria; give away 
Ireland because we lost a battle; and advis^ a friendly Power to 
occupy Edinburgh, as a parallel to the Italians in Massewah ; what 
would be file fo&lmga of the British people P and the Queen, whose 
authority the foreigner professed to re-establish ? We do not see 
ourselves in the some light in which we are seen? by others. 
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There can be no doubt that vjithin the last few years a new im¬ 
pulse has been given to the development of Africa. It baa been 
called the H Dark Continent/* but lie darkness h the night, which 
may be dissipated upon the break of day* !£he improved means of 
locomotion, the marvellous progress in science, the increase of popu¬ 
lation, with corresponding wealth, all tend tp the enlightenment of 
the world, and the success of South .Africa in the growth of our 
Colonies, and the great discoveries of diamonds, gold, and coal have 
given a fresh impetus to African exploration* England discovered 
the sources of the Nile, and unr3veiled the great secret which had 
baffled the whole world. England gave up and abandoned tho 
sources of the Nile, and thereby lost the prestige which her eons had 
gained. Some other Power should occupy those source, and some 
I J owor will, unless they arc regained by Egypt, to whom alone they 
of right belong. It would be a shameful attitude for England to 
stand by as a spectator, and see u foreign Power ifiurch mfco^tho&e 
territories which Egypt won, but which England deliberately aban¬ 
doned ; this is the disastrous position in which wo have been placed 
by a Gladstouiau Government. t 

I can only sec one hope* It is that Emin Pacha, who has so 
nobly bold his own and stuck to his ship among the wrecks of insur¬ 
rection, will continue to preserve the integrity of, Equatorial 
Provinces. Ho remains in his present position the Mudir of the 
Khedive. Should he return to Egypt, he will naturally expect his 
arrears of pay, in like manner with the Egyptian officters and troops 
under hU command. The steamer* belong to the Khedive, also the 
great stores of ivory that have been collected during so many years; 
therefore, so long as Emin represents the Government, the Khedivo 
in in possession, notwithstanding the pretence of England when 
assuming a power to dictate the abandonment of tie Soudan k 
If Emin, continues to hold his position, the Souduifl may be easily 
ro-cooquercd, ns it will be, directly that the Khedive is free, and 
" his authority re-established/' Tf the Khedive would guarantee 

per cent., a railway would be constructed bv public money with¬ 
out delay from Wouakim to Ihe Nile, and should he grant u conces¬ 
sion to a public company similar iu .independent action to the 
original East India Company, no British troops would Iks required to 
advance and retreat, and break their hearts in obedience to orders 
from Downing Street,, but the Sondun would be re-occupied, and 
once again the Arabs would appreciate the honourable influence of 
English individuals; lost only through the interference of their 
Government* 

The rapidity of agricultural development has boon exhibited by 
the progressive stride in Egypt, which supported Lancashire with 
cotton during the civil strife that closed the harbours of America 
to our ships, and threatened out operatives with starvation. It 
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should be impressed upon the mind every Englishman that Egypt 
never knew a cotton plant until the seed was brought from the 
Soudan by a French traveller, and introduced to the notice of 
Mehemet Ali Pacha,, grandfather of His Highness Ismail, ex- 
Khcdive. That great ruler of Egypt foresaw the advantage of 
cotton cultivation, and jwithout delay he established cotton farmi, 
and laid the foundations for the prosperity of his country. 

Nevertheless Egypt remains in infancy^ although among the 
oldest historical countries in the world, surpassed by none for 
fertility, bat for geographical posifton, her river is uncontrolled; it 
may rise or fall; it may bring destruction, or convey the welcome 
flood but it remains in the capricious hand of nature, unguided 
aud unrestrained* There is nothing impossible in flic suggestion 
that eveiy river belonging to tbc Kile system should be controlled 
by weirs, or dams of masonry, similar to those well-known engineer¬ 
ing works of India. Such an arrangement upon the Kile would 
raise the level of the river in thpsc localities now' blocked by cataracts, 
and the navigation would bo opened from Cairo to Khartoum, and 
thence to Central Africa by the White Nile. A series of dam ft, with 
gates upon cither side, would not only control the river, but by the 
increased level of the stream it could be conducted over an 3 rumen so 


area of descrtjj^riin which the fertilising mud would be deposited to 
form an artificial delta, instead, of choking the Mediterranean, and 
blocking the entrance to the harbour of Port Said. 

The water-power foV working cotton-gins, flour-mills, and other 
works would beoom o pract ically unlimited, by rai si n g d ams 60 or SO feet 
above the present level, and the scheme for the restoration of Lake 
Mooris (Fayoom) as the great reservoir of the Nile, proposed by Mr. 
Cope ’WhitehouB?* for the security of Lower Egypt, would lie accom¬ 
plished* ns a natural result of engineering science which had bridled, 
the untrained jttws of Egypt’s river, and guided ilf$ course to tho 
service of mankind. 

England is in Egypt by the force of circumstances* she cannot 
shake of! responsibility, neither can shn retreat from her position 
without tho certainty of disaster: another Power would occupy her 
vacated place, and our route to India would be nt the mercy of a 
rival, England must dovelop the vast resources of the 8audan 
Tyhmh she has forced Egypt to abandon* If once tho will be 
expressed, the dead will be accomplished* and tbc hand of a firm end 
determined government upon tho helm will establish confidence, and 
steer a course to success. That policy will secure us the respect of 
the outside world, the gratitude, of the Egyptian people, and will 
confirm the honesty of oar declaration, that wo interfered in Egypt 
to reform the Administration and (i to re-establiah the authority of 
the Khedive,” Sawtjki* W. Bakes, 
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PART IU 

"\Vin?TtR the great guiding principles of social conduct universally 
accepted by civilised peoples arepnot yet assimilated by a nation, it 
"would be puerile to expect the observance of those minor practical 
rules which are usually included under the name of propriety. This 
may bo an on "viable blessing or the opposite, according to the point of 
view 1 from which we consider it, but in either caso it is an incontrO' 
veriible fact. In no other civilised |>eoplo is the sense of the fitness 
of things and tho perception of the incongruous ro "undeveloped and 
rudimentary as in the Russians. This defect can be satisfactorily 
accounted for in many ways; for instance, by the listless, unreal, 
dreamy life Jed by tho people, who are ever glad to flee from tho 
dread realities around them, to sleep* drunkenness, phantasy, for 
transient relief; by their childish view <jf the relation of cause and 
effect, which to their thinking ia aa necessary or as accidental as the 
falling of rain in answer to the prayers tif the priestlor moisture for 
the crops. Thus a most trivial net—such as spitting over one's shoulder, 
for instance—performed by a nobody will work revolutions in the 
heavenly spheres, producing effects that are nothing if not infinite. 
The stroke of a pen of a country boor, who is a copyist in some 
government office, will thwart the will of the Tsar and baffic tho 
efforts of the entire Government; 1 a few genuflexion^ in church and 
tho burning of a penny wax taper before an km will straightway 
restore to pristine innocence the abandoned wretch whoso soul is 
black with tho guilt of inexpiable crimes, to which Taunhauseris 
were mere peccadilloes. To the overage Russian mind every cause is 
a talisman between which and the effect fo be produced there need be 
no proportion whatever. The scholastic law—JVfnfO dat quod non 
kald —would be rank heresy to the mind of tho Russian, who has no 
eye for the perception of tho grotesquenesa that so often results from 
the logical application of his own view of causality. The talisman 
once put in requisition, the necessary effect must follow; if it does 
not, the reason thereof surpasses the understanding of the poor 

(1) This is literally Ituc. I could bring' furwnrd isevoral rants in proof of 

this etatement, which is well known to bwdnesa men in tho country—natives and 
foreign Em, vho ha*e always lo begin th& diafribution of the iudispenaubli; briber with 
tho Jttfffjrfi officials, a standing' ffidually upwards. The omission of a intMO- 

diato link would he£afl fatal to final Success as tho passing over j-af a proposition'll! 
Euclid to the boy who learns goomstry for the first time. 
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helpless mortal who had best Jea’^o things to Tight themselves. 
At the root of this slipshod way of conducting the most serious 
business of life is the absence of reflection, which during ages of 
demoralization, when nil the expanding intellectual energies of 
the people were eystomal ically driven ( intc the narrow channel of 
emotion, was paralysed*for want of exercise, like the ventral fins 
of the mudfish (SthtrirffT, &c.)f or tho eyes of the sightless &mbty- 
epm of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky., naan is appointed 
to a post which requires constant hard work, ho shirks the hard work 
and accepts the emoluments in conformity with a confused half- 
conscious feeling that the nomination and his occupying the post 
constitute as it wore the lalifeinurtio formula; the results intended 
should somehow come of themselves* or at any rate with very little 
co-operation from him. A typical instance of this view of one's life- 
work pee nr rod in the,hoginning of the present year. The secretary 
of tho Town Council of the city of Tavufichiaclm (Government of 
Kieff). for a long time discharged his professional duties in accord¬ 
ance with this carious conception of hie obligation a, until at lust it 
occurred to certain town councillors that they might get on fairly 
well without him. They drew up a report to this effect, which had 
first to be privately read and signed by him, and then publicly read 
by him to ihe^fewn Council., IJe actually signed the report, having 
shirked his duty of first perusing it, and afterwards publicly read 
about half of it to the Town Council before he became aware of its 
drift. 1 This same conception of duty was manifested some time age 
in a somewhat emphatic maimer by u favourite pianist whoso concerts 
are eagerly visited by friend h of music in Russia, This gentleman 
sometimes deems that he liaa satisfactorily performed his duty if he 
merely shows Himself to the public assembled to hear him playing. 
Last year, in spring, he was advertised to give a concert in the 
University of Dorpat. The seals were filled by an appreciative 
audience, which grew impatient when the artist failed to put in an 
appearance at the hour fixed. At last ho arrived, staggered along 
the platform, turning his dull unmeaning eyes upon, the audience, 
and fell heavily into the seat beside tho piano* Then he laid his 
bushy head upon the candle-stand, and let his hands drop motionless 
to his side. The public grew nervous; several ladies cried out that 
ho had a stroke of apoplexy, and w'erc imploring medical assistance 
for him when he fell heavily to the ground. “ Ho is dead/' they 
cried despairingly* and the confusion became indescribable, until a 
friend o£ the arti&fc came forward and said : 11 It is nothing dangerous; 
our dear artist i$ only dead drunk/' 3 And tjic “dear artist" is as 
great a favourite as ever* Improprieties of this kind are‘constantly 

(1) -.Yoi'Vjv Vrtmyi r, 2Stb Febra&ry, lflBft. 

(1) VofmjHi, April, im. 
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passing without notice in line Bin, where the manners of the rudest 
elements of society—the not yet amalgamated Armenians, Georgians, 
Mingrelians, &c.—have an irresistible tendency to keep the general 
standard rather low. Turgbeniefi was one day complaining to his 
friend Patmioff of the quern; (to an Englishman’s way of thinking 
outrageous) manner in whiuh tho well-known litterateur! Pisacrnsky, 
had conducted himself the evening before, when, reading a new novel 
he had written to a cirqlc of well-born ladies and gentlemen in a 
salon of St. Petersburg. “ I shall^tako care never to he present again 
when Pieaemsky i« reading, unless it be in our own circle/ 1 exclaimed 
Turghonieff. “Just fancy, gentlemen, he undertook to read his 
novel though suffering from a dihordi r of the bowels. As usual, he 
incessantly belched, constantly jumped up and went out of the room, 
and returning adjusted his dross before tho ladies. Lastlj/ t and to 
crotcn fF /// he called for a glass of vodka”'* „ „ , 

Is there any other country but Russia in which the accomplished 
horseman of a circu^ Could arrange to have a concert given for his 
henefit^-in tho Christian church, us ft eh union Cook did lust autumn ? 3 
la there any other country in Europe ift which a Minister of State, 
arrayed in nil the gold lace and decorations of his office, taking part 
In the most solemn and impressive ceremony imaginable, the obse¬ 
quies of his murdered sovereign, and In uring the sesptre or some 
such other flymbol of imperial power, the cynosure of hundreds of 
thousands of eyes, quietly pat the sceptre in one hand and with the 
other pulled out from his pocket a .substantial sandwich which he 
had thoughtfully provided, and leisurely munched it while walking 
in the procession as naturally as if he wore in tho clearing of a wood 
on a juc-nic with friends. 1 It would be a mistake to trout these 
things as isolated facts of ram occurrence—tho result of tho heod- 
lesscnesH or eccentricity of obscure individuals. They are frequent,* 
ono may say universal, and quite m characteristic of corporate bodies 
and assemblies in which the collective wisdom of whole classes of the 
population is supposed to reside. Every your the city of Moscow 
organises a public festival in aid of the Society of Christian Help. 
This would serin a good enough work on the face of it, but unfortu¬ 
nately the realisation was never quite id keeping with the coucep* 
tion, for the festival always consisted of drinking to excess, listening 

A 

(1} The italics an: mj-own find are mvaut V> rmphnuze TurgheniofF a idea of the 
highest term of the climax^ the tie plus ultra of impropriety. 

(2) Jfwterieal Mft*tngrr f April, 1889. 

(3) Cf. iho Jmmtil lf*hy August, IStfH ' tho Rig# Mwsmpw, August, lflBfl ; and the 
Odttss Aiwa, August 28, 1888, ( &iu, &■&. 

{*) ThU iLct,, however, cost the gentleman LLpi portfolio, and ibe usual lulmtimn 
invariably given to diflnijafiud Minustens. I refrain from mentioning his outno, though 
I have said enough, to lead to its idcnti-fleatlon in HussJa. Tlie g^utloimin is other wise 
a Tory worthy mau. 
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to the singing of indecent songs byr-women who illustrated them by 
indecent gestures, and other equally lt Christian” pleasures. Still 
people desirous of upholding the Society of Christian Help went and 
generally brought their families with them, and went home satisfied, 
having hilled two birds with ono stone,, This year an additional at¬ 
traction was held out to the people in the shape of a pantomime for 
hoys and girle* in which was' reproduced ** the life of the shady 
women of the d&tii-ntondc of St. Petersburg ^nd the manners and 
morals of cooks and servant womqn of the capital, when organizing 
orgies at night with their lovers* members of the fire brigade.” 1 
One father of a family protested at last, and declared that this was 
not the kind of spectacle that he would like to bring his children to 
■—the intrinsic incongruity of the thing having seemingly com¬ 
pletely escaped his observation. The Moscow Lktok, however* a 
widely read journal* ridioulod the remarks of the gentleman in ques¬ 
tion, observing that what children should be protected from is not de¬ 
moralisation, but puritanical fathers; that it is^i mistake to entertain 
ideal conceptions of what our social amusements should be, and if 
otw of (ho /actors of this <mMfwent show hi provo to he ihe deUn&ftion 
of light niQVfth t that in thk there would he no great harm. 

This helpless inability or Unconquerable repugnance to duly shape 
the means to’the end proposed* this deep conviction that, the first 
step taken, everything else may be safely left to God or to chance, 
is manifest in every act of individuals, societies* and representatives 
of the nationf It strikes us with quite as much force in Siberia as 
in Moscow, and testifies to Ru&rian nationality as loudly in Arch- 
angelsk as in Kidh One is bring perpetually reminded of the two 
simple-minded Russians who entered into conversation with each 
other in a railway carriage half-way between fit. Petersburg and 
Moscow* and discovering that they were travelling in the same train 
though bound the one for Moscow and the other for &t. Petersburg, 
which lie in very opposite directions* were loud in their admiration 
of the wonder# of science and civilisation, but whose raptures gave 
place to very aober rofieedans the next morning, when they both 
found themselves in Moscow* one of them being several hundred 
tuilos from his destination. *T]iri typical story was forcibly recalled to 
my mind a year ago, when reading the startling disclosures published 
by two respectable doctors concerning the Hospital of the Russian 
Sisters of Mercy in Odessa, of which they were iho consulting phy¬ 
sician s.“ « Patients urereceived/* wo are told* 41 mainly in order that 

they should die. They arc kept in narrow* moist* stinking cells, are 
treated in the name of mercy with a degree (jf cruelty that outstrips 
tWJm nta of the probable; they are fed with loathsome food* are 
wait eight hours for their medicines, which are prepared 
(1) Of. JTwhU, aiBt October, ISM. {2) Ibid. 
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in Hue kitchen along with the rfceals, being for economy's sake com¬ 
pounded with, water instead of spirito, end put up In match-boxes 
and cigarette-boxes; paralytics are purged with enemas, and suf¬ 
ferers from typhus put in strait-waistcoats. Since the arrival of the 
new Superioress from St. Petersburg a new method of treatment has 
been superseded, and now patients arc healrtl by charms^ spells, and 
jnagfeal formulas. 1 ' 1 There were twd exhibitions in St* Petersburg 
during the first half of the present year, both of which were adapta¬ 
tions- to a different order of things of the journey to St. Petersburg 
in a train bound for Moscow; the one a Pan-Russian exhibition of 
the products of pisciculture, with specimens of fish from the far north, 
the extreme south, the Volga, the Vistula, and the Caspian; and the 
other a flower show with naiad-like lilies, royal rosea, and rare 
exotics. Large numbers of the fish in the first exhibition were in 
such a very advanced state of putrescence that they were aofd for 
nominal prices for food to the visitors, who bad to hold their noses 
and shorten their stay* The perrons’ responsible, when appealed to, 
had the fish removed, but not before they had pointed out that oil 
the aspects of the fish industry in the Empire should bo in evidence 
at a good representative exhibition, and that as the sale of putrid 
fish as an article of food was a common feature in the trade it should 
also figure there,* The finest exhibit at the flower tilOw, a magnifi¬ 
cent specimen of the Cape Colony Strdiiza with gorgeous yellow- 
bine flowers, sent by the Imperial Botanical Gardens, was found to be 
a mere sham, ei rootless flower with short stalk, temporarily stuck 
into the earth to deceive simple-minded visitors to the exhibition. 
How many other exhibits, £ 1*001 private as well as from Imperial 
institutions, were equally clever frauds the public hod no means of 
judging, 8 

Conscious that these statements are the logical deductions from 
facts numerous enough to fill bulky volumes, I am also aware that 
patriotic Russians with a strongly-developed sentiment of national 
amour prapre may deem" or at leant declare them, exaggerated or too 
strongly coloured. Tho possibility of such a line of argument, 
rather than any real need of further confirm at a on* is my excuse for 
quoting the opinion of a Russian liHvmieuri now living and writing 
on the staff of tho Petersburg journal JHorosfi, who published an 
article In that paper in October, 1887, on the question "Are Russiaife 
Civilised ? ” and I am bound to say that the views which he there 
put forward wore received with approbation by the greater part of 
the provincial press, which reproduced the article in extents or in 
parti • 

« To begin with,’ 1 writes M. Skabitaohuffsky, “ the most civilised 

m Ql. Jvavuttif I2til NCMrembar, 1S&&* (3) Cf, Jfovviii, 12th Slay, 10S9, 

[Z) 
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of us fill lead double lives: one life for our guests, when we flaunt 
our culture, and a totally' different one in private, ion daily use at 
home, where you can never say what enormities your most civilised 
man may not bo conutfitting. IIo may be blowing his nose with his 
fingers, licking the frying-pan with his tongue, drinking out of the 
bottle or milk-jug, do.? do. It is not without cause that our proverb 
says: * If you do not wish td spoil your appetite don*t look into the 
kitchen/ Now what manner of civilifiatiotulfc that which exists only 
to be paraded before the guests likp a gala uniform which is taken off 
after having been worn for an hour ? Why it is the fullest negation 
of the very conception expressed by the word—the conception of 
a series of customs and habits that have grown into second nature. 
In the moat civilized cfattaen of noet'ety you observe the complete absence 
of respect for public or private property. It needs all the watchful 
vigilance of thp police to keep public gardens from being befouled, 
the trees therein from being torn up, the monuments from being 
broken and covered with ribald inscriptions. If,.you lot your country 
house for the summer to people who urc to all teeming thoroughly 
enlightened, with an easy conscience they allow their horses and kine 
to graze in your garden and to cat up the flowers in your flower-beds. 
I once called upon acquaintances of mine, who were also most civi¬ 
lised people the stoves jn their lodgings were heated until they 
wore well-nigh white hot, and fuel was still being added. The heat 
ill the rooms was unbearable. 1 Why do you heat your rooms so 
immoderately y * I asked. 1 Well, how can you ask such a ques¬ 
tion ? * was the reply; * why, the wood, don’t you know, is the house¬ 
owner's ; l surely you would not have us spare it! * And it is remark¬ 
able that in nil of xuchhj you see the same sottish, brutish con¬ 

viction prevalent, that, not only need we not save and spare what does 
mot belong to ourselves, hut that we aro in a manner bound at all cost# 
to annihilate it. It 1 b in obedience to this instinct that we cover the 
tables of our lodgings with inscriptions and pour every imaginable 
filth upon them; that, removing from our rooms, we consider it our 
duty to tear off the wall-paper and if possible to damage the walls 
also. To reduce to rags the book we have taken from the library, to 
deface the margins with sottish remarks and to tear out the pictures 
—this also is, in due season, our sacred duty. . . * And, after all this, 
We have the audacity to talk of Russian civilisation, of the cultured 
class! J * 

The lowest substratum of the Russian character which the most 

careful analysis can discover is irreverence, HoweVer serious the 

thoughts by which a Russian’s mind may at a given moment be ub* 

■ 

+■ 

(1) Lo^rnfi {flats of nevenil rooms, containing kitchen, Ac.) are frequently Jot in 
Russia with fuel; thehouM-owner stipulating to supply all the wood required by tho 
tfimant to hoat the rooms and for culinary purposes- 
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sorbed, however enthusiastic hi^ devotion to a truly noble cause, he 
is always careful to loavo a chink of his mind open for future irre¬ 
verence, to bubble up through and swamp the relics of that faith for 
which ho is now perhaps ready to sacrifice hie life. In the height 
of his noble enthusiasm, like David Copperfield, when sorrow for 
his dead mother whs most poignant* ho carefully notes the moat 
trivial incidents going on around Mm, and will treasure them up 
in his memory on the chance of their yielding him the materials 
for a future sarcasm against hia,present ideals. Olim tneminisae 
jurahit. Hence the amazing suddenness with which a Russian 
changes his point of view, and voers round from north to south 
without a moment's stay at any of the intermediate points of the 
com pass* and tho picture of Doateieffsky, the great psychological 
novelist, solemnly offering up his heartfelt gratitude to the Emperor 
of Russia for having banished him to Siberia, to herd with the-scum 
of creation and suffer maddening misery for acts which, if not indif¬ 
ferent, were positively praiseworthy, cannot bo matched in Christen¬ 
dom* outside the walls of a lunatic asylum. 

Deep-rooted faith in destiny* which is an other fundamental trait of 
the Russian character, mid is the only real faith that permeates the 
people, contributes largely no doubt to that peculiar frame of mind 
in which such fickleness is possible, such laxity of nfoAils an inevit- 
able necessity. ** What Is to be, cannot he avoided,” is a proverb 
and a dogma of every subject of tho Ossur* who oil seeing a murderer 
or his victim is always devoutly thankful to destiny that be chances 
for the time being to he neither ; thus implying that one rd/e is just 
as likely to full to his lot us the other, neither being avoidable by 
any more efforts of his will. The Russian is a firm believer in the 
unlimited possibility not of his own active nature* buthf an external 
power whom he mdiscrimiuutely names God and Pate* which is always 
actively interfering in the ups and clowns of his unreal life, taking 
away all incentive to action, but likewise easing him of all moral 
responsibility. Quaint Sir Thomas Browne believed that tho " rube, 
doublings* and wrenches*” of which most men 1 * lives are in groat 
part composed, and which "pass awhileunder tho effects of chance," 
need only to bo well examined u to pre^e the nacre hand of God.” 
And the good-hearted old doctor felt the better for this conviction. 
In Russia, without any study or analysis, people find God's finger in? 
every accident, crime and intrigue, having sharpened up their flight 

“ To spy a providence in the fire’s going out, 

* " Tho kettle's boiling, the dime'n sticking fast 

Despite the hole i’ the pocket/' 

And tho ensuing familiarity has only bred contempt, in addition to 
that irresistible tendency to inaction which vitiates the good begin¬ 
nings of so many well-meaning men and women, i( The devil Is 
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hoif engaged in mortal combat ^ith your guardian angel/'.ei- 
claimed the prefect of some ecclesiastical seminary in Italy to a lazy 
student who was lying in bed, and whom he was exhorting 'to go 
down to divine service 

** What P f * said the slumbering sluggard, turning over on to the 
other side, ** my guuidir.u angel fighting the devil on the question of 
early rising f Well, I have confidence in my guardian angel, who 
is bound to win, I will watch them both ^rpm this coign of van¬ 
tage, till the fight is over. Have no fear for the result/' 

Now this is precisely the Russian 3 e position in respect to the 
question of self-help. He lies listlessly in his place and lazily 
watches what he deems the finger of Fate forming and shaping the 
good and bad events of his uwn existence. With fate all things 
are possible and arc equally probable. There is no everlasting 
yea p r everlasting nay in Iho Russian's theology or philosophy* 
Religion shows him a hell whence there is no redemption, a heaven 
whence there is no fall* Science puts him m possession of truths 
that are unassailable, and experience gives him facts that are as 
certain as his existence. Yet he thinks and speaks and acts in utter 
defiance of them all, for down in the bidden depths of his conscious¬ 
ness he has a confused nt>iion that Clod or fate may alter these 
things any day in his favour, if desirable, and Chat none of them 
are final. Finubty doog not exist in utiy uhupc or form for the 
Russian. The archangels and seraphs may yet fall from their lofty 
thrones, the devil baa* a fair chance of salvation; the Caroline Islands 
may some day be shown t o be in the Indian Ocean, and the earth 
prove the centre of the solar system j and all this in virtue of destiny, 
which though ulmigbty,whinmcal, well-meaning, and mischievous by. 
turns, is at bottom benevolent and kindly, ■willing to humour all 
desires and prepared in the next life to make things right and com* 
fortable. His k the one active will working behind ours, moving 
ns &s puppets in the Punch and Judy show; thinking with our 
minds, speaking with our tongues, and living with our lives. A 
country where such notions are prevalent, is naturally unfavourable 
to the growth of Consul Bernieks,' Pastor Handers, or Mayor 
StockmunuSr—of those living pillars of society and lights of Chris¬ 
tianity who thank God, meaning themselves, that they are not ae 
- other men. “ Unto each man happens what way decreed at his 
birth/* is one of the countless proverbs which embody that national 
Russian solution of the problem of free-will. Others are t " What 
is to be wilL be/* [f You cannot run away from fate, not oven oil 
horseback." Nor is it the merely material side of destiny, so to 
aay, that is brought out in such bold relief in the proverbs and the 
conduct of the Russian people ; its moral aspect is no Isas emphatic¬ 
ally accentuated. " Sin and sorrow overtake all men alike/* If a 
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dog is to bo beaten, there will b#ncrl&ck of sticks." if A fool shoots, 
hut God bears fhe bullets/* “ The wolf seizes the destined sheep/’ 
&c., &c. 

Htmco there is no inexpiable sin, no soeii bell for the upper or 
lower classes of Russian sociofcv, How low soever a man or a woman 

v 

may have fallen, ho or she is never held to be irredeemably lost* 
They can always come hack to their'former places without causing 
41 doubt, hesitation, orpfcin.” A man who baa irreparably wronged 
you, blasted your chcriahcd bopw; blighted your life, ruined those 
nearest and dear out to you, will after the lapse of a few months seek 
you out and address you in the most winning way, sure that you are 
glad to lot bygones be forgotten and renew the friendship of the past. 
And he is only judging you by the highest standard ho knows—to 
which his own life moi’o or less conforms—utterly unconscious that 
it implies anything incompatible with your conception of a Bayard, 
1 could illustrate this by numerous instances, some of which come 
under my own observation; but 1 prefer to restrict my self to one or 
two that have the advantage of bcusg notorious. A few months ago 
iL well-known capitalist of Moscow, on his return home fium the 
Exchange, became aware thal a during burglary hud been committed 
during his absence, his desk having been broken open and a sum. of 
five hundred roubles abstracted. Suspicion at first took no definite 
tliape; but at lust the bullet suggested the name of the family 
physician—a man who was under innumerable obligations to the 
capitalist, having been rescued when a boy from abject powity, sent 
to school and to the University at his expense until he obtained his 
medical degree, and being ever since in receipt of u Luge yearly 
salary from him for the discharge of the nominal duties of family 
■ phv friciun. The suggestion w r as natur ally treated as a foul-mouthed 
calumny at href.; but the doctor was soon »ont for md questioned. 
Ho began bv denying the charge, but, like most Russian criminals, 
ended by confessing it. lie pleaded necessity in palliation of the 
deed, and tried to prove it by saying that the money was indis- 
pensable, as lie was moral]j bound to make a present of a costly 
necklace to a gipsy woman whose favour^ ho hud been enjoying for 
some time past. He then asked for forgiveness, and without more 
ado received it. And his friendly relations with his benefactor 
continue as if nothing hud occurred to ruffle them, He is as respect¬ 
able and respected as ever** Anothor instance is afforded by the 
case of the notorious revolutionist, Leo TikhomirofE, whom the 
present Czar lately pardoned on his expressing deep contrition and 
writing a recantation df all hia errors. This individual returned to 
Russia this year and called on the late Count Tolstoy, Minister of 
the Interior, who was so delighted with the uncompromising 

(U JyVoyf Vrttnya, April 13, 18S9. 
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thoroughness of his now convictions, and was so taken with the 
earnestness of the man, that he actually asked him for his photo* 
graph and autograph as souvenirs. Leo Tikhomiroff is now one of 
the pillars of the reuiftionary party in Russia, one of the lights of 
the Moscow €fa$ette t in the columns gf which paper he publishes 
endless diatribes against Russian Liberalism ae hollow and as lifeless 
a* a two hours* sermon in a parish church in France, 

It is not surprising under such circumstaji^s that unmerited mis¬ 
fortune and richly deserved punishment should be indiscriminatcl}' 
confounded in the one comprehensive conception of Destiny, or that 
disgrace and suffering coming in the guise of retribution for odious 
crimes have no corrective or deterrent effect upon the average 
Russian, whose motto is hudie mthi crau tibi. The Russian criminal 
is as patient and resigned under condign punishment as under wanton 
persecution, and his iriends arc lavish of their sympathies, as becomes 
genuine fatalists; both, mindful of one of the proverbs of which the 
Russian language is one Yasttnosaic, proclaimjjig that all such cala¬ 
mities, like spring rains and evening dew* fall alike abundantly 
upon good men and evil, and that immunity therefrom is the result of 
personal luck, not the meed of right conduct. And the most ferocious 
and hardened criminal is always sure of evoking a sigh of pity such 
as that whidh 'was breathed by the fonder-hearted Adah for lost, 
impenitent Lucifer, 

"Sleep; Gpd will Jnecp watch and ward for juu/' Is a saying of 
the poet,Lor men tolf^s that correctly describes the mental, moral, and 
political attitude of the millions of miserable human beings who 
dreamily acknowledge the sway cf the Tsar, staggering and stumbling 
under the burdcjis of life, as in a painful half-conscious stupor. The 
extent;to which fatalism and sliiftlcaeness, with all the other vices of 
which theyar^ the source, have eaten into the Russian char actor, can 
with difficulty be realised by those whoso knowledge of the people is 
not derived from personal experience, Even in things that interest 
him most the typical Russian is strangely apathetic, and the terribly 
significant expression, “I waved my himd at it/ 1 meaning I huvt? 
given up all further thought of it/ J is daily and hourly hoard from 
men who, at the first little obstacle they encounter, withdraw from 
the race within easy distance of the goal, Some idea, however, of 
Russian sluggishness and ski Richness may be formed by those who 
have read Gontacharaffs novel Obhmoff t and can picture to them¬ 
selves a vast empire peopled by undeveloped types of humanity 
weltering in chaotic ignorance and misery, in various degrees of 
disintegration from the action of that fearful solvent nameless in the 
English tongue, and which Russians now term Oblomflffiem. This 
combination pf fatalism, will-paralysis, indifference, and grovelling 
instincts gives us a duo to the marvellous endurance of the masses, 
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whose mode of life is at times mdfrc bleak, cheerless, and less human 
than that of the grazing monks of Mesopotamia described by Sczomen, 
whoso sufferings were at least the result of choice. 1 For ages they 
have been taught by word of mouth and b*y tho lessons of daily 
experience to take no thought*for the morrow; they have been trained 
by the Government and eounFellnd by their Ghiireh to look to others 
for all things needful, to put their trust in princes and powers, visible 
and invisible i and thef outcome of this habit is on the one hand a 
degree of filiiftloHsnestf compared with which Mr. Micawbcrh waiting 
for something to turn up was sublimated worldly wisdom, and on the 
ether a lively expectation of daily miracles in which the most spoiled ■ 
thuuinutiirguft of the Middle Agej> never ventured to indulge. 5 The 
groundwork of the average ItuHsian’s life-philosophy is composed of 
two fundamental maxims, one being the Russian equivalent for Mr. 
Toots’ favourite dictum, 11 It's of m consequence*'' (taidh rovnoh), and 
the el her tm tint ran sl&leuble term (areas') sometimes rendered by 
tl mayhap,” or “somehow/* but in Vcality a sort of saeromental 
formula, shifting to the Fates the responsibility for the consequences 
of a hope entertained or an act to be "performed, and challenging 
them fu intervene and set at naught tho^laws of the universe, even 
to the extent of saving the life of him who ip recklessly rushing upon 
desl ruction. * 

lienee the persistent refusal of tho Russian to shape and vary his 
ad ions according to the objects in view, for lie has a deep-rooted 
feeling that all his words and deeds, however incongruous or wide 
of the mark, an; endowed with some mysterious power of righting 
themselves automatically', and like Ynthek’s sabre will do their work 
independently of the ineompetcncy or clumsiness c i him who uses 
them, H If will all be ground up fine and make excellent flour, 1 * is one 
of bin favourite proverbs, when speaking of the ttiree avd sweepings of 
life that so often mix with, and outweigh its corn, and he continues cheer¬ 
fully to let things take their own course, confident that everything will 
lie for the best at lust. This childlike or childish faith is made 

A 

(1) QrFtfs Bad h jnilAtiLiito for bread ingonioufity mude of Hae powdered hark of n tmo 
flavoured trilh flour is. sometime* the staple food Vf tho worst'off o£ these smodorn 
goanx, who, when unfortunate nr fortunate engn^h ty lie destitute of even thifl miry 
apology for suatenunee, luivi? no alternative but sh^r starvation* and, like tho dumh.^ 
patient o*, after I^wintf in vain for fodder, lie down and die without a murmnr, 
{■01. .tfpwwtr Gmettf, April lfllh, t88ft ; .rnnunry- lHHi, IFiSfl; and the journal Dfly, li'ith 
March, LSSEJ.} It Sh uffiaiunhiiig, jind of good augury, that in spits of tho SPAnt masons 
th«y have for hugging life, tlmy imldom Hunk of pasijinp through what Epittolus calls 
the “ open door," .iind Hint having emulated tho sect of tho Grnwrx from diro necessity, 
they do ru>t imitate that of th* {firewnrrUiQfitfi or suicides from delihomto oboiro. But 
the Russian character is 0110 of inEionBi&tomdefl, m 

{2) That thin presumptuous hopo is not ulwayji vain id obvious to those who raittffmbor 
tho details of tho tailway accident last October nt Korks, whan, by a curious freak of 
chime?, |->lo Imperial family h’d a hairLrnndth escape from death 
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manifest-in a thousand ways, all equally hurtful to the intereste of 
society* It emboldens him to reverse Napoleon's rule of life and leave 
as much to chance asia consistent with his keeping outside a prison 
and n lunatic asylum; thus it impart* to u railway built over 
crumbling embank merits 1 and laid on rotten half-burnt sleepers 9 the 
strength it should have received from nature and engineering skill; 
it supports tottering rail way "bridges over which no sensible man 
would consent: to forward his furniture fe p goods train it en~ 
courages architects to build vast public and private cdifices—like 
that lately erected by the merchants of Moscow—which a sudden 
gust of wind or the shaking of the soil by passing vans causes to 
fall down like the wall of Jericho at the shout of the men of Joshua, 
and crush to death more victims than wore buried alive by their 
Pagan ancestors in the foundation of whole cities; it keeps them of 
good cheer when, as jurymen trying prisoners for grave crimes, they 
send one man to Siberia and let another dangerous criminal loose 
upon society solely because they arc in a hurry to get home to supper 
and to bed, or because the next day is a holiday ; 4 it makes them feel 
that they are putting their interests wholly in the hands of Frcvi- 
denco when they send out utterly unscaworthy vessels like the ill- 
f&tcd Vesta, which n heavy soa will swallow ujfc with the Jives of all 
on board; and“it preserves them from that momentary qualm of 
conscience which made even that Pillar of Society (Cf, Ibsen's play)* 
Consul Bemick, anxious to have Rector Itorlund's absolution in one 
form or unother before despatching the Indian Girt ; in a word it 
gives the highest conceivable sanction to acts of commission and 
omission which nothing short of a revelation in thunders and light¬ 
nings could have justified in the old ages of theocracy, and only 
■ 

(1) C/ L tho terrible railway catastrophe at Kukuieff, near Kursk, the victims of 
whieh -were Tory numerous, although thoir exact ntimbf-r ngYcr-wiia known. 

(2) Of. the Ruujfcb newspapers, during thy first ten days of Inst Norember pat&iin, 
Ofiy of the causes of the accident ftt jEorki to the Imperial train was declared to be the 
sleepers, which wort made of charted wood taken from a forest that had been op lire. 

{3J Cf- jVflf ffjjW J'yi'wt/fl, 7th September, lAfiU. J 

(■j) This ie not a. flower of rhetoric, hut a statement founJuil m niimeraua facts, of 
which the following is a e-pecimfii. In ItoriaHOtflobsk, tTovcrnnn:nt of Tsmhcff’, in 
DncembrT, IdSl?, n peasant wttnwn was tried for the jioisoninfj of her husband, the 
evidence fating such os no British jury would convict upon. The linMum 1 jury 
unhesitatingly found her froilly, and slit was ftirnially condemned to banishment from 
European It uaaFri- for lilfaj and to sumo years' hard labour in those mines of Siberia which 
have lately been so vividly described. This nt-xt day that same jury, rtfresfai'd and 
bright after a. good nighfe rout, ffpoutaneouitly declared to the court that tlwy tad 
brought in tbeir verdict, knowing it to I to—incorrect, becnuBO they were very iirod at 
th.H lime, and that they wero now deuiryus of having it quashed. Hie oourt accepted 
the fftahinenl, and decided to lay the ease before the Senate. Wore the jmy punished* 
one naturally iujka, for thia flagrant violation of their aokiim ostii? Thu answer is to 
be found in* he newspaper which reported. the esse ( Vwvf&tk TekprAph, 2ith December, 
and, tho Khsrkoff Gavenmeniaf Gmttlt, 28th December, 1886 (which sympatlioticalfy 
conclude* with this equivocal remark : The conduct of the jmy met with universal 
approval.” 


i 
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proven lunacy could excuse in most civilised countries to-day. In 
Russia these acts are not held to be criminal, and considering the in¬ 
tellectual and moral level of the mass of the people, it would be very 
herd if they were. The following case in poftit, deliberately chosen 
foT its comparative tamcne^, will help to explain what is meant. 
There ore about 2,500 steamers, bargee* and various small trading 
vessels on the river Volga every year; towards the conclusion of the 
Fair of Nischny Novgorod* the comparative safety of which U as 
much the result of more chance in the face of immense odds as is 
that of little children abandoned to themselves,, over whom a special 
Providence is popularly said to watch. £ * Wherever you look,” says 
M. Lender, who hue written on the subject, ** you find that the regu¬ 
lations laid down with a view fo insure the safety of the shipping 
are continually broken through, especially at night, Hero the lamp# 
on the mast are not lighted, there a barge is lying in such a position 
that the first vessel that conics along must inevitably run into her. 
Another boat takes up its place in the very centre of the channel 
where all the vessels that go in or out must pass, and although the 
night is pitch dark the crew have not the slightest fear for their safety 
or for that of their craft. To their thinking It lies there quite as 
secure us in a garden,pond The police boat, however, approaches ; 
the usual summons is called out, hut. on the barge everything is 
silent us death* No one answers; no one stirs. The summons is 
repeated—but still there is no response. A man is sent to board the 
bsirge; he seeks for the crew and finds them stowed away in out-of- 
the-way places, their loud snoring tho only sign of life. At last he 
succeeds in waking them up and a drowsy half-dressed man appears, 
between whom and the representative of the police tho following 
dialogue ensues; * Why don’t you light the lamps?' “Recause all 
the candles are used up/ * Well, then, why do you take up your 
position right in the middle of tile channel that lias to be kept clear 
for steam ere? A steamer will surely run into you and smash your 
boat to pieces! * * Oil, your honour, we hope not. God is merciful/ 1 
A lew weeks ago, in one of the country districts near Petersburg, one 
of those fires broke out which periodically de&tro)* scores of houses 
owing to the inflammable material of which they are built, and to 
the absence of fire-extinguishing apparatus* The members of the 
district police, whose duty it was to go and assist in putting it utft, 
stayed on in the coffee-house where they were, and when asked by 
anxious civilians where the fire was, replied, f How do we know ? 
Somewhere there/” 3 

This mixture of irreligious faith and presumptuous hope lies at 
the root df most of tho crimes and avoidable accidents of which a 

(1) Of. hIpQ 121b Ixmu, 

(2) Cf. GFfrufMflHMi, 24th Atigi'frt, 1889. 
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large part, of contemporary Russian history is composed. It is rank 
Malebrancheism in the sphere of ethics; & belief that mere mortals 
are but the occasions of all their so-called acta, which are really 
performed by God or £a?e, the solo efficient cause* who can shape and 
form them as he pleases. (l Man may walk, but it is God who leads 
him/' ia a Russian provdrb which the French Oratorian might have 
taken for the motto of his itarfirrAro. Thi* Ireful belief tinges all 
the qualities of head and heart which it has *not actually created* 
transforming even virtues into positive vitefl* 

If hospitality were, ns the Talmud teaches, the pith and marrow of 
divine worship, then Russians might claim, to he a pi'o-eminontly 
religious people; for there is no other European, and perhaps lie 
inhabitant of any other country in the globe* who will more cheer¬ 
fully share his last loaf with the hungry stranger than the Russian 
peasant or merchant.* Nor is this custom in Russia, as in civilised 
countries* confined to the poorer classes, whose generosity prover¬ 
bially increases with their indigence* Ungrudging, genial hospi¬ 
tality, suggestive of that which characterised the contemporaries of 
Abraham, is almost as marked a feature of the higher classes as of 
the lower. Thus the inconveniences resulting from the absence of 
hotels and inns in the interior of Russia ia more than counterbalanced 
by the spontaneous and cordial hospitality dispensed with consum¬ 
mate tact by landowners, proprietors and directors of factories„ mar¬ 
shals of the nojulity and others, who practically keep open house; 
and if they* do not often entertain angels unawares* never at least, 
expose themselves to the danger of making awkward biographical 
discoveries, by putting indiscreet questions to their passing guests. 
Once while staying on u visit at the house of a friend in one of the 
southern.governments—a Russian Squire llardcaetlu—a day rarely 
passed that I did not meet, at least one such traveller at table. 
They were generally men of flame education, but of whose pedigree, 
antecedents, and intentions my host knew far less than history 
knows about those of the Iron Mask. I never saw more than one ut 
a time, though sometimes as many as three are entertained simul¬ 
taneously. They seldom stayed longer than two days, and generally 
only a day and a night; wore shown into a comfortable bedroom and 
invited to take their meals with the host and hosier, whom they 
usually endeavoured to entertain with the political news of the day* 
Hospitality has been aptly termed the virtue of benevolent bar¬ 
barism, There are aspects of it* huwever, which might well be 
named \ ices* if only they who practise them were tutored enough to 
distinguish the boundary line where virtue firidfc and vice begins. 
And these are precisely the forms of it which one most frequently 
meets with in Russia, where numbers of families, lately prosperous 
or wealthy* arc yearly reduced to beggary by hospitality as ruinous 
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and ha meaningless a& that of ^Timon of Athene* I am personally 
acquainted with several noble families of St* Petersburg and Moscow, 
’frho spend on the dinners and soirees which they give during the 
season, a sum of mnpey equivalent to their yearly income—which * it 
should be remarked, is not large according to British ideas* 
A friend of mine, a general, was wont to languish with his family 
for weeks on Lenten fare, in order to bo in a position to give a 
rechefehd dinner to hi§ ffiends twice or thrice a year, The wedding 
dinners of the merchants—often attended by utter strangers j the 
funeral banquets given to commemorate the death of a husband, wife, 
or parent; the feasting during the Carnival and in Easter week, 
make almost as strong demands on the pur&e of the host as on the 
health of the guests. ft Help your guest till he cannot lift his food 
ever his lip J ’ is the popular maxim hearing upon the ojerriseT&f 
hospitality, which is too literally observed by the middle classes* 

“ Hinc auhiLn mottos uti|uu iutefitnta Btinectu*.” 

Fortunes arc us recklessly squandered in this way by the Russians 
of to-day as they were by the Homans of the Empire. What has 
remained, for instance, of the princely fortunes of Prince Y. * * . sky, 
of Prince D., who lias to entertain at times members of the imperial 
family, of the late Prince S. J)** but scraps and' Idavings which 
taken all together would not have sufficed to keep Apicius, the Roman, 
from committing suicide* It is no secret t.hjit a very large propor¬ 
tion of the noble families of the two capitals, whose brilljjmt soit^es 
and at-homes arc the talk of the press and the wonder of foreign 
ambassadors, arc living greatly beyond their income, some of them 
actually lacking the means of paying their men and maidservants 
their paltry monthly wages. Numbers of generals uru well-known 
bankrupts, the third or half of whose salaries is monthly deducted 
by the Treasury and bunded over to their creditors* 1 It would seem 
as if what Carlyle calls " the great bottomless pit of bankruptcy 
were ominously yawning under this entire system of acted unveracity. 
Out the thought, if it occurs to his mind, has no terrors for the 
Russian fatalist, who, like the reckless revellers of plaguo-stricken 
Florence described by Boccaccio, continues gaily to amuse himself on 
the brink of ruin, Every Russian, whatever his social position, his 
means, or his needs, beginning with the Tsar and ending with the 
scullion, deems it a sort of sacred duty to entertain hia friends and 
relations on the festival of his patron saint, many spending their last 
borrowed coin upon these ruinous merrymakings, and, like Dick 

* 

(I) Itifl the privilege of ItuBMitD officer* to anjoy immunity from bmilfropter 
laws. When oee of tbeea cuno at meet hie liabilities tan eaperflonus property is soli 
wad part of hie pay handed over to bis cwdilora: ono-lhird if he is niwfiad i one-half 
if a ioglc. 
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Swiveller, turning whole streets ifltg no-thorough Fares bristling with 
impatient creditors. 

Another of the -visible effects of fatalism, to which I can scarcely do 
more than allude, and which created unfeigned surprise in the French, 
who lately had an opportunity of studying it in certain productions 
of Russian literature* is repentance, or rather what the Russians 
mistake for it, confession of guilt. fi Samovar etrtpentir/* exclaimed 
the French critics who sat in judgment on^Ostroffsky’a drama, The 
Thunderstorm, 41 are the two salient symbols of Russian civilisation,” 
When a Russian unburdens his breast of a crime, even though eager ** 
and anxious to repeat it* ho feels that he has rnudo what the Apostle 
Paul terms " confession unto salvation/* and is authorised to begin a 
new score forthwith. Indeed the popular proverb* which is at 
bottom merely the embodiment of the popular practice, say# as 
much,: “He who confesses- 1ms repented, and he wbo has repented 
has wiped out his sin/' Nothing is more striking or characteristic 
in the annals of Russian criminal justice than the almost mathema¬ 
tical certainty with which' one can predict that a person arrested on 
suspicion, even though thorC be no legal proofs of guilt* and no 
likelihood of their ever being obtained, will take the Juge ft*I/mfruc¬ 
tion into his confidence, and glibly relate every detail of his share 
in the trail suction, Out of sixty-five criminal cases token at random, 

I find that in forty-eight the prisoners were convicted on their own 
confession, an j in mo^t of the remainder there was no need for self- 
accusation, as the cri minal s were caught, red-handed, in flagrante 
delicto. Were it not for ill is* only a fraction of the criminal imputa¬ 
tion now arrested and brought to trial every year would be molested 
by tho police, who arc deservedly hold to be the most inefficient 
detectoj-s of crime in Europe. 

E, B. Lanin. 


'*.,1* The Editor (tf this Review dim not utukrlahc to return any Manuscripts* 
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Tin-; ingratitude of kings mid the ingratitude of democracies have 
often supplied the text of histone or political sermons : the iugrjjii- 
ludc of readers and spectators, from ShEikeepcare's day to our own, 
is at least as notable and memorable. A man*who has amused our 
leisure, relieved our weariness delighted our fancy, enthralled out 
attention, refreshed p hr ajinpalhirs, *caunot claim a place of equal 
honour in our grateful estimation with the dulTe&t or the moat per¬ 
verse,of historians who ever fukifiod ijr stupefied history, of meta¬ 
physicians who over darkened counsel" and wasted time and 
wearied attention by the profitless lucubrations of pseudosophy* To 
create is nothing : to Comment is muuh. The etuflmentary may he 
utterly hollow and rotten, the creation thoroughly solid and alive : 
the one is nothing less than criticism, Hie otljer nothing more than 
fiction. "Unanequi resecmble d monsieur Niisurd” takes preced¬ 
ence, in the judgment of his kind, of the men on whose works, 
inventive or creative, it is the business, of a Nisard to puss judgment 
and to brav* 

j _ ■ * 

Some few r students, whose levity or perversity is duly derided and 

deplored by the Nisards of our time, arc of opinion # that the age of 
Shakespeare is well worth studying even in the minor productions of 
his day and the humblest professors of his art. And, far as the modern 
novel at its best is bonrTUk the higher level of the stage in the timo of 
^Shakespeare, it must be admitted that the appeal to general imagi¬ 
nation or to general sympathy, which then was made only by the 
dramatist, is now made only by the novelist, Middleton, Hcywood, 
and Rowley would now have to undertake the parts so excellently 
played by Collins, by Trollope, and by Reade- Culture, in their 
days, was pleased to ignore the drama with a scorn us academic—in 
Mr. Carlyle’s picturesque and fortunate phrase, as “ high-sniffing " 
a contempt—'"as it now can pretend to feel for the novel. And yet 
the name of Shakespeare is now more widely known than the name 
of Puttenham. And though Dickens was not a Shakespeare, and 
though Collins w r as not a Dickens, it is permissible to anticipate 
that their names and their works will bo familiar to genera¬ 
tions unacquainted * with the existence and unaware of the 
vor + xr.vi. pj.p. t $ a 
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antipathy the unsolicited and unexplained revelation of her 
poisoned nature and her cankered life;, or that the ill-mated pair 
whose miserable tragedy had been so darkly foreshadowed and 
so elaborately sketched in should have been left in the simply 
uncomfortable condition to which ,the great novelist* overbur¬ 
dened with an inartistic multiplicity of episodical and incoherent 
interest*^ was finally content 10 condemn thorn by default. A writer 
may let his characters slip for the sake of hift^tory, or he may let his 
story slip for the sake of his characters: Dickens, in Zittk Dowif, 
fell alternately into both errors, and yet achieved such success on 
both linos that the chaotic magnificence of his work may well he held 
sufficient to strike even the most rational and rightful criticism into 
silence. Such triumph and such aberration were alike impossible to 
dollina ; the most plausible objection that could Ic brought against 
hie best hooka was that the study of character and the modesty of 
nature must too surely have been subordinated* if not sacrificed* to 
the exquisitely mechanical ingenuity of *so Continuously intricate a 
plot. And now and then it would certainly seem as if the writer had 
been struck, and had possibly been irritated, by an apprehension that, 
he might be regarded as a mere mechanic or mechanist of fiction, and 
had been impelled by this ’apprehension into some not always fortu¬ 
nate or fclicitoxfij attempt to relieve the weft of his story and heighten 
the tone of his work with somewhat crude and over-coloured effects 
of character or caricature, Dut it seems to me grossly and glaringly 
unjust to deny or to question the merit or the truthfulness of his 
better studies. Tiy fur the best* the most thoughtful* serious* and 
critical article that appeared on the occasion of bis death, fair and 
good as it was in the main, may be cited in example of this injustice, 
Coun^ Fosco, said the critic* stands revealed as n mechanical nonen¬ 
tity* an ingenious invention never realized or vitalized or Informed 
with humanity by the inventor* who felt at last that he had failed 
to make a living man of him ; the proof of this being simply that 
at the close of the story two or three different explanations of his 
conduct and tie character arc suggested as equally plausible and 
acceptable. This would be a quite unimpeachable objection if the 
story had been told in the third person; but such too intelligent 
critic ism overlooks the fact that it is not* The author does not 
' tell ub what he thinks of his creature; he gives us the various impres¬ 
sions made on the fellow-creatures of his imagination by the influ¬ 
ence or the impact of this particular figure. And the consequence is 
that we see there are more ways of eonpidenng and estimating a man's 
character than a meaner artist could have suggested or conceived. 
And the author’s especial genius is never more distinctly displayed 
or more happily employed than In the exposi tion and the eon trust of 
such varying estimates of character or explanations of event. At 
the opening of the story which seems to be*generally regarded as 
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the masterpiece of his art, we are warned by the worthy old steward 
who first takes up the narrative to believe nothing that may be said 
of him by a lady whose recollections and reflections arc to follow on 
the record of hie own; and when the Evsmgelffcal hag who is one of 
hor creator's most thoroughly^ and simply successful creations lakes 
up the talc in turn, and sets forth her opinions as to the past and 
the present and the future of her frifSnds and neighbours, wc find 
that her view of life aiyi character is us dramatically just and appro¬ 
priate—from the opposite point of yiew—as his. It is apparently 
the general opinion—an opinion which seems to me incontestable- 
lb at no third book of their author’s can bo ranked us equal with The 
Woman in White and. The Moonstone ; two works of not more indis¬ 
putable than incomparable ability„ No Name is an only less excel¬ 
lent example of as curious und original a talent. It is moni 
elaborately ingenious., but lose thoroughly successful, than the (jjiesl 
w ork of the first Lord Lytton—a story grounded on tSie same motive, 
and starting from the sumo point; the imputation of illegitimacy, 
the struggle against Its consequences, and the final triumph over its 
disadvantages. JJut there is nothing-* though much is good —ho 
good in the work of the Inter novelist as the character of Gawtrcj r ; 
nor anything eo effective and impressive Its his end. 

In this story the com plication and ^tarnation of interests anti 
incidents arc carried as far as they cun reasonably be carried ; in 
Armadale they arc curried further. That curious and laborious 
romance must be considered, even by those who cannot consider it 
successful, ns a failure which fell short on the verge of a success. 
The prologue or prelude Ik so full of interest and promise that the 
expectations of its readers may have been unduly stimulated ; but 
the aequo], aatoifiishiugly ingenious ^rifl inventive an it “its, is scarcely 
perhaps in perfect keeping with the anticipations thus ingeniously* 
aroused To the average reader, judging by my own impressions, 1 
should imagine that the book must on tlie whole be y little dia- 
appointiog; but such a render should ask him ad f whether this impres¬ 
sion of disappointment is roaFwnable, The criminal heroine who 
dies of her own will by her own crime, to (save the beloved victim 
whom it has accidentally brought to the verge of death, is a figure 
which would have aroused the widest and the deepest sympathy of 
English readers if only she had not been the creation of an English-* 
man. Had a Erenclimun or an American introduced her, no accla¬ 
mation would have been too vehement to express their gratitude* 
The signature "of Nathan id Hawthorne or of Octave Feuillet would 
have sufficed to evoke abrupture of regret that England could produce 
no such novelist as this* Hut neither Fenillet nor Hawthorne could 
have composed and constructed such a story: the ingenuity spent 
on it may possibly be perverse, but is certainly superb. And the 
studies of character »re fair ; the fortunate and amiable young hero 
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and heroine may be rather incredibly boyish and girlish* but the 
two somewhat loathsome figures oi the PedgifU are as good as any 
studies of ugly dotage in a father and hideouts depravity in a sen can 
be made by any dexterity of arrangement to be or to appear. But 
the weft of the story is perhaps too donee ; the web is perhaps too 
tightly drawn, and dip threads of it. are perhaps not always har¬ 
monious in colour. The superb success of The Moonstone may 
perhaps make even liis most cordial admirers unconsciously if not 
ungratefully unjust to the less unquestionable and the leas unquali¬ 
fied & accesses of its author j just us any one who has thoroughly 
enjoyed Lord Digby's incomparable Elvim —the one dramatic work 
in the language which may be said to have anticipated the peculiarly 
lucid method* and the peculiarly careful evolution of u most 
'amusingly complice led story, winch we admire in the beet works 
of Wilkie Collins—will find himself disqualified from enjoying Sir 
Samuel Tuke J fi htrlrent tt res of Fttu Hours ; even when he remembers 
that tho recollection of the Jut for play, recently witnessed on the 
stage, made Mr. Samuel Pepye reflect, after seeing Othello,-— a play 
which he was wont, to think v^ell of—I hat, having bo lately seen The 
Adtenlures of Five Hottr#, if. do seem but a mean thing."’ In Elvira, 
as in Thr Moonstone, the skill of construction in so exquisite, so com¬ 
plete* so mostegly, that wc follow the thread of the story with un¬ 
flagging enjoyment and a perpetually changeful and delightful 
perplexity of conjecture as to what the upshot is to bo; and when 
this upshot cbiues it + is all that sympathy could have desired, and 
more I hah ingenuity could have conceived. Lord Digby lives—if he 
can be said to live—by grace of his Eloir a alone, and for fewer 
rcudorH, I fear, than ho Booms 1o me to deserve; there arc many, ] be¬ 
lieve, who think* that Wilkie Collins would have a likelier chance of 
.longer life in the memories of more future readers if ho had left 
nothing behind him but his masterpiece The Moonstone and tho 
ono or two other stories which may fairly be set beside or but a 
little beneath i£, A man who has written much after writing 
a book of indisputably grout merit ill its way* and lias never 
again written any tiling of merit so indisputable and so great, is apt 
to be thought all the Ices of on that account* but if these compara¬ 
tively inferior works have any real and indisputable merit of their 
own, they surely ought rather to he set down to his credit than to 
his discredit. And if no good judge of fiction—in other words* of 
that creative art which alone can entitle a man to be culled* not a 
discoverer or inventor, a commentator or a thinker, but a maker— 
will affirm that any later work of this able and loyal workman k so 
good its not to disappoint us when we compare it with* The Mooitr- 
stone, none will deny the real and great merit of this later work at 
its beet. And few will differ, I should think* from the suggestion 
that the inferiority or imperfection which we cannot ignore or deny 
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in it was due to tho lamentable illusion of which most unquestion¬ 
ably there are no traces in his oiylier wort-—work which was always 
modestly, straightforwardly, and thoroughly loyal to the intellectual 
dictates of his instinct and the intelligent rules of his art- This 
illusion was the benevolent and maleficent fancy “the “devout 
imagination IJ -—that ho might do good service, as Dickons had done 
and was doing, in the lino of didactic fiction and reformatory 
romance. The shades of Mr. Bumftle, Mr* Fang, Mr. JTupkins, 
Mr. Squcers, Mr. Aldonnau Cute, Mr, Pecksniff* Mr. Creakle, Mr. 
Benge, Mr. Tholes, Mr. lloundcrby, Mr. Grad grind, Mr. Merdlc, 
and I know net how many more immortals, may well have disturbed 
the literary rest of their great creator's friend and disciple; but 
that was an evil ‘day for his genius on which ho bethought himself 
to try his hand at the correction of almscs, the castigation of folliej, 
and the advocacy of reforms. It is as noble a work oa man can 
undertake, to improve the conditions of life for other men, by writing 
or by speaking or by example; but ill the two former cases, if a 
inan has not the requisite capacity, cten the most generous volunteer 
in the army ol progress or reform will be likelier to lose his own 
way than to lead other men back into theirs. 

The first and bestof Wilkie Collins's didactic or admonitory novels 
is so brilliant in exposition of character, so dexterous in construction 
of incident, ko happy iu evolution of event,, that it& place is nearer 
the bettor work which preceded than the poorer work which followed 
it.. Tho subject of marriage law in Scotland is one which it is 
painfully difficult for any one who lias read the most ejjkau&tingly 
delightful and the most unmercifully side-splitting of all farcical 
comedies to consider us suggestive of serious or tragic interest. 
Belinda and her llelvawncy, Cheviot and his Miqnic, rise up again 
Udore the eyes of enraptured if incredulous fancy, in the light—or 
should we say the limelight P’—of inextinguishable syid irrepressible 
laughter: and tho woes and wrongs of any couple accidentally or 
otherwise mismariied on the wrong side of the Border are inevitably 
invested with a lambent halo of ridicule—an ineffaceable aureole of 
farce. But if Mr, Gilbert had never written Engaged (Morans forbid 
the lamentable fancy 3), it might still be possible to follow the fortunes 
of the sin gul arly frail and singularly stout-hearted heroine of Mart 
find Wife with nq sense of incongruity or comicality in the main¬ 
spring of the action which directs themi and it is still possible fo 
regret tho unexplained if not inexplicable incongruity bet ween tho 
physical or moral weakness which could yield up honour and character 
to the seduction nr attraction of a brainless and soulless brute, and 
the moral and physical courage which could inspire and sustain the 
devotion of his victim when aware that her self-sacrifice for the aako 
of others must expose her to the imminent peril of suffering 
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and terror worse than death. The satire on muscle-worship* 
though neither unprovoked nor ui merited, might have gained 
in point and force if the method of attack had been a trifle 
less heavy-handed. Tjio great objection to the muscular Chris¬ 
tiana and ethical professors of athleticism, us was once remarked 
by an undergraduate of my acquaintance is that they arc so un- 
healthily conscious of their t unconscious healthiness. But the 
satirical or centre vernal note in this book, if not too finely touched, 
is touched more finely than those which tile author attempted to 
strike in some of his subsequent vyoYfes* Thr Nc\c Magdalen is merely 
feeble, false, and silly in its sentimental cleverness; but in The 
Fallen Lrates there is something too ludicrously loathsome for com¬ 
ment or endurance. The extreme clumsiness and infelicity of 
Wilkie Collins as a drama lie teacher or preacher may be tested by 
comparison with the exquisite skill and tout displayed by M, Alex¬ 
andre Duma a in his studies of the tsarnc or of similar subjects. To 
the revoltingly ridiculous book just mentioned 1 am loth to refer 
again : all readers who feci any gratitude or goodwill towards its 
author must deEire to efface its miserable memory from the record of 
his works* But-take even the comparatively successful Heir Magdalen 
and set it for instance beside m Lcs Idem dr Mw? An bray; it is as the 
scratching of a savage or a child to the drawing of an all but 
impeccable artist. Even XJnd Vintfr dr Moerx } though not exactly 
a lovely or a lofly study of noble manners and elevated life, is saved 
by the author's astonishing gilt of dexterity in presentation, * r that 
can make vile 1 kings precious ; J ’ whereas Mr. Collin a, if only by 
overstating bi& caeo, destroys any pathos or plausibility that might, 
otherwise bo fancied or be found in it. To the mealy-mouthed 
modern philopopitei the homely and hardy method of the old poet 
who dr si discovered or invented the penitent prostitute muy seem 
rough and brutakin its lifelike straightforwardness; hut to tilts wiser 
eye Bellafront is worth u shoal of her successors in that line of Bcnti* 
mental fiction which provokes from weary humanity the bitter cry 
of the long-suffering novel-reader: When will tho last reformed 
liarlot vanish into space in the anna of *the last clerical sceptic—■ 
Mercy Merrick and Robert ^llsmere destroy each other in a fieiy 
embrace, or in such a duel as that between fho princess and the Ifrit, 
which ended in mutual annihilation? 

Le&& offensive if not lean ivrutioiml, more amusing if jio£ more 
convincing, was tho childish and harmless onslaught on scientific 
research attempted If not achieved by the simple-minded and inno¬ 
cent author of Heart aml Science* The story which boars that most 
remarkably silly title is the best—after Man find Wife, and a good 
way after—*-o£ all its writer's moral or didactic tales. There is a 
capital child in it, for one thing ; her experiences of Scottish life and 
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character, bb related on the occasion of her Inst appearance* are 
nothing lees than delicious* ^ 

Cuxmma could have Zo all to herself, 1L Now, my dear/* aho said, in a kiea* 
rj tell mo about Scotland 4 

L£ Scotland/ * Zo Answered willi dignity, ^belongs to unde Northlnkc. Ho 
pays for everything : and I’m. Missus. 3 ' 

l< It'itruc," said Mr. Gallilca, bursting with prid*. " My lord Fays it's no 
nets having a will of your own whom Zo is. * When ha introduces tor to any¬ 
body fin lie estate, he says, 1 Horo’ii tie Hiastii/ rj 

Mr, GalliJee’s youngest daughter liricned critically to the parental testimony* 
“ You see ho knows*’" sic eaU to Ovid, 4i Thoro'a nothing to laugh at," 
CtarmiuA tried another question, l( Dlil you think of mo, dear, when you 
were far away ? '* 

u Think of you ? ‘/Zo repented, ** You’re to steep in my boJroom when we 
go bank to Scotland—and Fm to bo out. of bed, and ouo of ’em, when you eat 
your first Scotch dinner, Shall 1 toll you what yen'll see on the table ? YouJJ.V 
atfO a big brown steaming bag in a di*h—and you’ll see me slit it with a knife 
—find tho bag’s fat in side will tumble out, all Kicking hot and sticking* 
That's a Scotch dinner. Ok! 11 she cried t losing her diginly in tho sudden 
in!crest of a now idea, “ ola* Caruiiua., do you remember tho Italian boy* and 
Ids song ?” t ' * 

Ilcro wu# one of Ikoeo festfr of her memory for trifles, applied with a child's, 
happy abruptness, for which Ovid had been \faiting. lie listened eagerly. To 
his unutterable relief, Carolina laughed. 

“■ Of course 1 remember it] ” sho said. “ ipo could forgot tho boy who 
binge and grins and wiya Onuuuv Uutjfttmuj ? +i 

" That's it! 11 cried Zo. " The hoy's song wjs a good one*in its way. Fvo 
learnt a totter in See Hand, You've Leaid of Donald, haven't you ? 31 
*■ No.” 

Zo turned indignantly to her futher. ** Why *didn"t you toll her df 
Donald?"' ^ 

Mr. Gallileo humbly admitted Hat he was in fault. Cnrmina asked who 
lion aid waft, and what he was like, Zo imeoDBcirau&ly tested her memory for 
the second time* 

41 You. know that day,"* sho eaid, "*when Joseph had *an errand at tho 
grocers ond I went along with him, and Mise Minerva said. I was a .vulgar 
child ^** 

rartiQiiui 3 s momory i ecu lied lliis new trifle, without an cfFofa* <J I know/* 
she auawored ; 11 you told ino Jotoph wad tho grocer weighed you in tho greet 

BUUluS/' 

Zo delighted Ovid by trying her again. 

EC When thry put mo into tho buuIikh, Carmina, what did I weigh f ’* 

11 Nearly four stone-, dear/' * 

" + Guile four &tone* Donald wricks fourteen* What do vou think of 
that ? 

Mr. Gallileo once more otFercrl his testimony. “Tho biggest I^per on my 
bud's estate/ 1 ho began ; “comes of a Highland! family, and was removed to» 
tho Lowlands by my IvrdV father. A great player—— 31 

‘‘And tuy friend/* Zo explained, flopping her father in full career. “Tie 
fakes snuff out of a cow's hem. lift shovels it np his fat none with u spoon* 
like this. His rinse wage. Ho aaye, 1 Try my Anccshin/ £nec,Hin’s Scotch 
for snuff. Ho boos till ho's nearly double when uncle Northlako epsaks to him, 
Jtooa iti Scotch for Lows, *H» skirls on tho pipes—skills means ecrceckofl. 
When you first h&ftT him, he'll make your stomach ache* You'll get need to- 
that—and youTI find you like him. Ho wears a purso and a petticoat; he- 
never had a pair of trousers on in his life ; therms no pride About iiitn. Say 
you're my friend, and ho 11 let you smack his logs——" 
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Hero Grid tvab obligati to bring tho biography of Donald to a cloeo* 
Car™ in ah enjoyment of 25a wat becoming too keen for hor strength ; her 
bursts of laughter grow louder and loudm^—the wholesome limit of excitement 
ir;]& being tepidly paa^od. ,J Toll he about your cousins,” he said, by way of 
effecting a diversion. * 
li The big once ? " 7i0 askeiL 
‘ H No, tbo little ones, like you/* * 

fl Nice giils^thoy jilay ut everything I tell 'em. Jolly boys—when they 
knopk a girl down, tboy pick her tip again, Bud clean her.” 

Her father, too, ia good ; her mother ie merely a Shocking ex¬ 
ample/' Not quite so much cau be Kaid against the leading character 
of the story: the relentless lover of knowledge who lives for that 
love alone is at leant f tit mccfa manque - Now and thou lie becomes a 
really living, interesting, mid rather memorable figure. The cyno* 
ijuipiacs with whom tho death or the suffering of ‘ 4 that beast mau n 
is of less account than the death or iho suffering of a rabbit or a dog 
must fjat.urully, 001c would think, have disapproved of a story in which 
the awkward champion of their preposterous cause baa contrived some¬ 
how bo to concentrate tho ^criotiM interest, of his hook on tho person of 
a vivisoctor, whom he meant to be an object of mere abhorrence, as 
to leave him an object of soilicthing like sympathy and admiration 
as well us compassion and respect; none the less deserved if he did 
once feel a desiro to vivisect his vicious and thankless idiot of sl 
brother,, The cynical setitiracnlalitv—cynical in the metaphorical 
no less than in the literal flense of the word—which winces and 
whines at fh<\though I of a benefit, conferred on ttiankind tit. the 
price of experiments made on the vile or [it any rate the viler body 
of a Ifoast is worth exactly aw much as the humanity and sympathy 
which inspire the advocates of free trade in the most unspeakable 
kind of pestilence, .And it strikes me that Mr. Godfrey Alio white 
(of Th * Moot/fifoitr) would have been a fitter champion of free and 
independent liyflrophobiu than iho creator of that distinguished phil¬ 
anthropist ; who would certainly have been a quite ideal chairman at 
a meeting of the Ladies 1 Society for the Propagation of the—welL, 
let ns eay for the Dissemination of Contagious Disease (Unlimited)* 

What brought Sir Tibto's ill-got wealth to waste P 
Some cloEnou whisjitjrtnl— “ \’i&to [ havo a taste/’ 

A slight change in that famous couplet will express and condense 
tho truth about Wilkie Collins ilie teacher and preacher more hap¬ 
pily and aptly than many pages of analysis* 

What brought good Wilkie's genius nigh perdition ? 

Homo dunum whispered* — il Wilkie! havo a uiisEien/ 1 

Nothing can bo more fatuous than to Irjpid all didactic or mis¬ 
sionary fiction as an illegitimate or inferior form of art: "the highest 
works in that line fall short only of the highest ever achieved by 
man. Many of the very truest and noblest triumphs achieved by 
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the matchless genius of Charles Dickens wore achieved in thia field: 
but Collins, 1 must really be allowed to repeat, was no more a Dickens 
than Dickens was a 8hakeftpcare ; and if the example of liia illustrious 
friend misled him into emulation or imitatiornof such, labours* we can 
only regret that he was thua misguided: remembering nevertheless 
that “ the light which led astray was light {rom ” Dickens. 

In some hut by no moans in all o£ his later novels there is much 
of the peculiar and studious ability which distinguishes his best: but 
bis originally remarkalUc faculty for writing short sLories bad under¬ 
gone a total and unaccountable decay, A fter J)ark is one of the 
most delightful books ho has left us: each of the stories in it is a little 
model, a little ^masterpiece in its kind: hut if wo compare the 
admirable story of The Ydfow Mush with the hideous fiction of The 
Haunted Hotel, we cannot but acknowledge and deplore 
later novelette such, an absolute eclipse or collapse of all the 
qualities which wc admired In the earlier that’it rfcnds rather like a 
bad parody than Iike„u bad imitation of Its author's better work. 

It would scorn something less than complimentary to say of an 
industrious and not unambitious writer that the crowning merit, the 
luyet distinctive quality, of Ills very best work wur to be sought and 
would bo found iri the construction of an interesting and perplexing 
story, well conceived, well contrived, and well moulded into lifelike 
and attract!vo shape ; yet this is what we enjoy—It is all, or almost 
all, that we find to enjoy, to admire* or to approve—in a work of tragic 
art so admirable to so many generations as*was The Orphan; it is 
the supremo quality of a work so far superior to Gtwfty's us The 
MttiTx Tragedy* And both these famous poems arc faultier in study 
of character—more false, incoherent, and incredible—than almost 
any work by Wilkie Collins. It is but right anti row sun able that 
his abilities should find such favour as they find in France ;*1hut go 
fair an example of his con scion tious and ingenious Vork man ship eib 
ibo story called 1 Say No should have been honoured by the appear¬ 
ance of a masterly translation in the columns of the Rtt}>pd. Ilia 
mannerism# and faults of stylo are much less obvious and obtrusive 
in a foreign version : bis heat qualities arc commoner, I regret to 
think, in French than in English, fiction. Such lucidity, such order, 
such care in the adjustment of parts and tbo arrangement of the 
whole, would hardly seem so exceptional to a French reader oft to 
claim for the possessor of these merits u place in the Pantheon ; nor 
can it be supposed that a memorial in Westminster Abbey would not 
be considered by most English men something more than an adequate 
recognition of his claims. But a friendly and a kindly recollection 
of them ifl.no more tfiun may bo hoped for and expected from u 
Liter generation than hi# own. 


Algernon Charles SwrNiJUKNE. 
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Religious belief and political and social Conservatism are very com¬ 
monly supposed to be related and to go together; still, there are many 
sections of the religious world, which would doubtless deny that the 
connection was in any way fundamental or necessary. Few people* 
however, would deny this-—that whatever may be tho relations of 
religion and Conservatism to one another, they have in common one 
position at all events—a position of antagonism to a certain common 
foe- The common foe is that body of discoveries, whether alleged 
of real, those methods of discovery, those tests of truth, and that 
general habit of m ind, which are now popularly described by the 
words Science and Scientific. The quarrel between Science and 
Religion is direct and open ; the quarrel between Science and Con¬ 
servatism is less direct; but in. both cases the antagonism is equally 
real and notorious* Science claims to destroy what has hitherto 
been called religion > by destroying the buses and evidences of our 
traditional religious beliefe; It claims to destroy the cause of 
political and social Conservatism, by supplying society, not only 
with the material appliances of improvement, but—more important 
still—with a new theory of itself. 

Now how db Religion and Conservatism meet this common 
antagonist? How do Christiana moot what they consider to be tho 
science of Antichrist? How do Conservatives meet what considers 
itself the Science of tho Revolution ? They meet it—speaking gene¬ 
rally—in two wholly different ways, and each way is the worst way 
possible. Each perversely pursue? the conduct that would be appro¬ 
priate to the other, and floes bo with results that are at once ludi¬ 
crous and lamentable. The true character of this intellectual drama 
—the sharpness and the absurdity of the contrasts and tho inver¬ 
sions it offers us, its farcical surface* and the disastrous tendency 
underlying it—are so little appreciated at present by the general 
public* that I shall not be engaging in any superfluous task, if I try 
to suggest it to tho attention of the resides 
4 The fundamental difference between Religion and Science is 
really confined to one question, which, though profound, is strictly 
limited- It is this. Are the only truths of which we can be certain, 
by which we are hound to live and insist on others lividg, for which 
we should be ready to die, and perhaps inflict^death on others* such 
truths as can bo established by scientific evidence? Or are there 
other certainties arrived at by other means, for which science affords 
no evidence whatever* but which men are as fully justified in pro- 
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tfflni rmn g r in teaching, and in acting on, in using as the bases of 
legislation and daily conduct, as they are in teaching and acting on 
the ordinary laws of health ? Science says that there are no such 
certainties; Religion says there are, We "have here not only the 
sole ground on which the., two conflict, but the sole ground on 
which they even meet. Within ita own limits every sensible theo¬ 
logian ought to see that science is absolutely right, in enforcing its 
test of truth, and in refusing credence to anything that will not 
stand it. He ought to see, no matter how ardent his faith, that tho 
physical world as known to ns hy experience, and the spiritual world 
which alone gives the physical world meaning, arc to be explained, 
and must bo explained on totally different principles; and that it is 
as essential to forget God, in trying to understand tho first, as it is 
to remember Him, if wo would give any sense to the second, fent 
the majority of those who affect to defend religion, especially*of the 
clerical defenders of it, whatever else they may bo, arc not sensible 
theologians. I beg jhe reader to remark that I speak of the majority 
only ; but it is the majority, unfortunately, that makes the most 
noise, and in tho intellectual world,*u& in the political, is held to 
represent the stronger side of a question* Let us, thou, turn to the 
apologetics and the polemics of the average Christian pulpit, and 
what sort of reasoning and what sort, of temper "do wo encounter ? 
We know only too well. Who is not familiar, either in church or 
out of it, with what wo may call tho curate contra mttndumt He 
directs his attack*—if, indeed, they arc worthy of tb^name—not 
at the vulnerable heel of science, but at the most solid parts 1 of its 
armour. He ridicules doctrines and discoveries, which every 
rational man accepts os indubitable, and he taxes their discoverers 
with an arrogant vanity in proclaiming them, lie denounces aa 
feeble sophistries reasoning which is irresistible to + any intelligence 
stronger and better informed than his own; and many of the pro- 
foundest religious difficulties which modern scientists point out he 
disposes of in a moment with a few nursery arguments, little deem¬ 
ing that apostles, fathers, and schoolmen have seen them and weighed 
them long before modem science was thought of, and have humbly 
and reverently acknowledged them as solemn and insoluble mys¬ 
teries. Well docs one of the most thoughtful of our living Catholic 
writers say, that ** no small number ” of cm; Christian apologists 
rage furiously against a doctrine without really comprehending it,” 
and urges on them “ to reconsider some of their favourite positions.” 
Well does ho add, with even greater force, that “the understanding 
revolts at tho ineptitudes of these defenders of the faith,.” It ha3 
been urged with coTlRidernble force, with regard to tho Roman 
Church, that ita divine character is proved rather than disproved by 
the vices of some of its poj)CS and its epochs of gross corruption. 
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because nothing that woe not diving could ever ha Ye survived the 
mass of shame and scandal which at times has seemed to cover it. In 
the same way it may t be said that revealed religion generally is 
proved rather than disproved by the frantic feebleness of its apologists , 
because if it were not divinely and profoundly true, it would have 
been long since discredited by the arguments of its most voluble 
supporters, These unfortunate men, in their endeavour to avert the 
destructive impact of modem science on dmotitraity, act exactly like 
a man who, wishing to arrest a train, should jump at the engine, 
instead of throwing it off the mils* 

So much for the treatment which science meets with from those to 
whom it opposes itself as the destroyer of Christianity and religion. 
Lei- us now consider how it fares with regard to that other class to 
whom it opposes itself as the supporter of progressive democracy, of 
what is sometimes called "The Revolution/’ and of “advanced''* ideas 
generally. The spectacle which thus presents itself to us, is curiously 
different. The demeanour of Conservatism towards its scientific 
enemy is the precise opposite to that so unfortunately adopted by 
Religion. Instead of using the language of hatred and ridicule. 
Conservatism treat# the scieni i£c claims of democracy with deference, 
almost with timidity ; and it attacks democracy through everything 
rather than through these, When our modern Revolutionist# talk of 
the laws of progress, of sociology, of social evolution, of the true basis 
of government,, and of .the rights and powers of the people, of educa¬ 
tion, of heredity, of equality, and equality of opportunity, and 
declare that their views represent what the world recognizes us 
science, our Conservatives, instead of replying with any railing accu¬ 
sations, accept the statement as being in the main true. Wo hear 
nothing, in this connection, of the arrogance and effrontery of science, 
of conclusions said to he demonstrated, which really arc no conelu* 
dons, of the ignorance, of the absurdity, of the confusion of scientific 
men. On the contrary, our Conservatives seem to yig with the 
Revolutionists in treating Science with an ostentatious reverence; 
and they actually accept it as a matter of course that the favourite 
generalisations and formulas employed by the Revolutionists are 
scientific. 

Here we have that odd inversion, that per verso exchange of 
parts, to which 1 have just alluded. This respect which Conserva¬ 
tism pays to what its adversaries call their science, is every whit as 
absurd us the contempt find the shrill abuse of the curate. What 
the occasion requires is that each of these two characters should com¬ 
pletely abandon hia present temper and position and adopt that of 
the other. Ijct the controversialist of the pulpit meet science as 
applied to religion, not with iudiscriminating contempt, but with 
discriminating respect, and he will see its weak points better, from 
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fully mastering the points whoro it is impregnable. On the other 
hand, let the Conservative, in dealing with the science of the Revo¬ 
lutionists, pick up all the contempt wo suppose to have besn aban¬ 
doned. by tho curate, let him boldly adopt every sneer, every 
affronting phrase; let him*make his tongue ache with talking of 
ignorance, of arrogance and confusion, of Shallowness and self-con¬ 
tradiction : let him do all this, anrf do something more besides; 
let him not only adtfpfc tho tonne which the curato applies to the 
man of science, but lot him adopt those also which the man of science 
applies to the curate; let him taunt his opponent with fanaticism, 
with prejudice, with unmanly and fatuous sentimentality, with 
hysteria, and superstition, and he will hardly have said a word too 
much in speaking of that farrago of unscientific nonsense, whichyiur 
democrats, our “ advanced thinkers," our apostles of revolutionary 
program have contrived to impose on the world, and on themselves 
also, as science. 

The class of thinkers and leaders of thought I allude to no doubt 
compmc men who, though highly influential perhaps as practical 
' politicians and agitators, are not supposed even by their followers to 
be very profound philosophers. But I have not such men in my 
mind only: I allude even more particularly to others, whose philo¬ 
sophic reputation is high, and who, if iftrt philosophers, arc nothing. 
A good example of such men is Mr. Frederic Harrison, and the 
mention of his name is particularly appropriate h^re, us not long 
since, in this very Review, bo put forth for tho Revolution all tho&o 
scientific claims of which I have just spoken in so disrespectful a 
way. Discussing the Revolution of 1780, " the Cardinal features of 
tho movement," lie say a, “arc in no sense locally French, or of 
special national value. They are equally applicable to Europe, and 
indeed to advanced human societies every where. . * ,•* They concern 
tho transformation of a feudal, hereditary, privileged, authoritative 
society, based on antique right, into a republican, industrial, 
equalised, humanised society, based on a scientific view of the com¬ 
mon. weah s> The particular essay, indeed, in which theses words 
occur, is mainly occupied with historical details, which it is not now 
to the purpose to criticise or even consider, especially as they are 
stated in a very temperate tone; but there are one or two sentences 
which, for tide very reason, form good illustrations of what I have 
just been saying. The main point bo ie insisting on is this, that the 
French Revolution, many of whose details he enumerates, is really 
important not as the revolution of a nation, but as a marked stage iu 
the social evolution of man—as “a movement of the race towards a 
■completer humanity *’—a movement which, to quote his cwu words 
again, ft forma the subject of a crowning human science," which has 
** emerged out of tho physical sciences." Now of modern science 
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professing Of) it does to found itself solely on evidence, the chief 
characteristic should be, and indeed in most cases is, an extrema 
carefulness, an absolute accuracy, an utter rojaction of rhetoric, in 
stating the observed facts on which it bases its generalisations and 
conclusions. Even the rashest of our physicists, when dealing with 
physical questions, always in this respect are anxiously and severely 
conscientious. It will be instructive to turn to a few sentences of 
Mr, Harrison's in order to see how the c^wning human science, 
when applied by its exponents to explaining the evolution of the tl com¬ 
mon weal,” differs from “ the physical sciences out of which it has 
emerged*” We will late Mr, Harrison^s treatment of certain classes 
of facts, certainly of grave importance in estimating tho general 
character of the “movement of Wo will take the change in 

the condition of the peasantry, and the development in the state of 
organ ised ph ilar^th rope socialism _ Mr, Harr ison* $ statements on both 
those points, though they cannot he said to Imvo no truth in them, are 
yet vitiated by a carelessness and a wild inaccuracy which not only 
makes it impossible to tlraw from them any scientific conclusions, 
but which would utterly discredit him as a witness in an ordinary 
court of law- Let us begin with what lie says of “ hospitals, asylums, 
poor-houseVand “social institutions of a philanthropic sort” gener¬ 
ally* tl Almost everything*.” he soys, ff which we know as modern 
civilisation [jin connection wifh these] has taken shape and sys¬ 
tematic form within these hundred roars* The care of the sick, of the 

f * 

weak, of tJ)G destitute, of children, of the people-all this is essentially 
an idea of *89. M Now, Mr. Harrison tells us that one of the stages 
by which men rose to a scientific conception of history w"is the 
“extension of t^cir interests” beyond the history of Europe to the 
history and the fortune of “ all who d woU on the planet: ** and that 
this it was that “gave a new colour to the whole range of thought*” 
Such being the case it is sufficient here to point out that everyone of 
the above functions of the state, which he so confidently speaks of as 
unknown before '89, had been organised and discharged by the state 
five hundred years previously in a country as large as the whole of 
Western. Europe, with a completeness that has not yet been excelled, 
and with a benevolence that hue not yet been equalled* No one who 
is acquainted with the condition of Mediaeval China, and its elaborate 
provisions for old ago and for sickness, amongst the common people, 
can fail to see the absurdity of Mr. Harrison's statement, especially 
when put forth as a generalisation of the “crowning human 
science.” 

Inaccurate in a similar and a far more obvious way, are his state¬ 
ments oh to the comparative position achieved and enjoyed by the 
French peasantry of to-day. He declares, for instance, that what 
he calls “landlord law and landlord justice,” by which, as he tells 
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us, he means “territorial oppression/* “may he found in Ireland, 
may be found in Scotland, may be found in England, bat have 
totally disappeared from France/* It is enough to say, by way of 
comment on this, that if French law bad prevriled in Ireland during 
tbc last eight years, every tenant of the class so dear to Mr, Harrison 
and liia friends would have been long bidc^ evifted with a vigour, 
u, promptitude, and a ruthlesfuioss, whkh have never, as a matter of 
fact, been known in that country, even on the estates of the hardest 
and the most detested landlords. 

Those statements, however, arc merely misstatements of facts. If 
we pass to Mr, Harrison's nest sentences wo come to a fault that 
goes deeper—we ,comc to contusion of thought. We have two 
curious instance* of it, one alter the other. “ The eight million 
peasants/* he says, “ who now own the [French] soil are masterffof" 
their own destiny, for France has now eight million kings, pght 
million lords of the soil/' This might be accepted as a passable 
though inferior piece of rhetoric in the essay of a boy at a grammar- 
school, but os comixi*g from a writer who insists on being taken 
seriously, who chains our attention mainly on the ground that bo 
is writing scientifically, and who means his statements to be taken as 
statements of hard und unadorned fuels, it bears us little, resem¬ 
blance to what he moans it to ho—that is to my a seiantilic statement 
—us a child's fairy tale bears to a chapter of constitutional history. 
How, in any serious sense, can eight million men be said to be, each 
of them, muster* of their own destiny? How cun they be said fro be 
each kings in any sense that is not sclf-coniradictory ? *iVkut king 
\v as ever master of liis own destiny even in the days when king,* 
governed as well m reigned? IVas each king not largely dependent 
on the action of his follow kings? And if this was"ttm case w'ith n 
doxen men, each ruling over millions, muck more is it the case with, 
millions of kings, where power, such as it is, is exactly similar, and 
whore the destinies of each tire dependent on the destinies of all the 
rest. Mr. Harrison would have spoken with equal truth if, instead 
of calling these peasants eight miEion kings, he had called them 
eight million slaves; or if be Tvants to sec an exact duplicate of his 
statement, he may bo referred to the- Baying of a well-known 
American humourist, that there was no jealousy in tho ranks of a 
certain volunteer corps, because all tho men wore generals. Of - 
course it may be said that in dealing with historical subjects, more 
licence must be allowed to expression than is required or admissible 
in physics; and that it is absurd in the former case to take mere 
expressions literally. But what we have here is no mere question of 
expression ; at is a quos^on of expression which conveys a radically 
erroneous thought, and is valuable to the argument of the writer on 
account of this error, muiuly. 

YOC* XT.vx. N.s. 
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Lot us take from Mr* Harrison one case more. It occurs in 
the sentence following- that on which we have just been dwelling* 
"The twenty thousand, or thirty thousand it may he,” ho proceeds, 
** who in these islands own tho rural lands, should ponder when the 
turn of their labourers will come to share in the 1 ideas of J 8Sh * ri 
Now this statement, if it means anything, evidently means this— 
that the landlord class in (3 rent Britain and Ireland occupy the same 
position that the corresponding class in France occupied under the 
old regime, and that the labourers, eo soon ns their eyes are suffi¬ 
ciently opened, will “view their own position in the same light as 
that in which the French peasantry in *89 view theirs. This, how¬ 
ever, ns might ho shown from Mr, Harrison's own writings, is 
impossible. The labourer in these islands can never share the ideas 
of J 89, for the simple reason that the ideas of J 89 were a. protest 
ugainflt things which existed then in France, but which neither had, 
have, or can hnVe any existence here* It is us absurd to conceive of 
the English labourer of the future sharing the ideas of J S9 as it is 
to conceive of a Cook 1 * tourist at Jerusalem sharing the IdoEis of 
Godfrey de Bouillon, The English labourers may Imbibe ideas some 
day in some way analogous lo those of the French peasants, hut the 
difference between the two will bo at least as important, as the 
likewetis ; and to treat them as identical is uk childish a scientlbo 
blunder as it would be to treat gunpowder as identical with brim¬ 
stone and treacle* 

But those particular blunders of Mr. Ilumson’s are, no doubt, 
after all, raicroacopic; and if they stood by themselves, it would not 
be worth our while to dwell on them, or oven to notice thorn. But 
they do net stand by themselves—*they are representative, The}" 
represent follies, errors, and confusions on a *mall scale, which 
-throughout tho theories of our modern democratic philosophers, are 
repeated on u colossal scale, and winch supply the warp if not the 
woof of their philosophy. 

It is this fact which the apologists of Conservatism seem not bo 
much as to suspect* They imagine their opponents, in one way ai 
least, to be fur stronger than they arc ; and they mistake for the 
solid mountain* of science what are in reality nothing but wind-bag* 
inflated with superstition. The task of pricking the wind-bags with 
■. tho spear-hcad of real scientific reasoning, and reducing to their true 
proportions the prospecU of democracy and social change, is a task 
waiting to he undertaken by some school of clear and vigorous 
thinkers. The effects which physical scionco has produced on the 
popular creed of Christianity are as nothing when compared to the 
effects which such thinkers would be sure'to produce - on what at 
present pass muster as the scientific creeds of democracy. 

One contemporary writer is to be congratulated on being already 
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in the field; ho is tho Catholicwriter from whom I Just now quoted 
a trenchant condemnation of certain clerical controversialists; and I 
have specially in view his most recent work from which that quo¬ 
tation was taken. Mr. Lilly*s Century of Ifovoluf ion t a volume pub¬ 
lished this Hummer, is a sucejnet discussion of the great social move¬ 
ment which has characterised the past hundred years, and which is 
called by those who have thus far constituted themselves its inter¬ 
preters and its prophet.^ the revolution or popular progress. Mr. 
Lilly takes the account which these exponents give of it, and the 
elaima they make for it and he criticizes them cue by one. One 
of his chapters is devoted to (£ The Revolution and Science/' and 
though in the shftrt space at his disposal he cannot exhaust his sub¬ 
ject, he deals at the supposed scientific basis of democracy several 
blows with such forco nnd precision as completely to shatter the parte 
that are seemingly most solid, and to show thiitin the face of sk more 
prolonged attack, the whole would yield to a similar ignominious fate* 

He begfrja his chapter with pointing out afresh to his readers the 
arrogant and imperious confidence with which the leaders of the 
Revolution claim science ua their own,*and declare that on it their 
principles and their prospects rest. t{ The new ideal of the public 
order/* he says, "is a society where sconce will ho all-sufficient; 
f uno societe on la science suffiso a tout, Jt la thcologve, a la morale, £ 
1 ’education, aussi hien qu’d l/industrie/ ” 

"Thcro iis," bo proceeds, “in tlio prestmt day, a grpnit,, I Tjfighf almost say 
a iintuduiouA, <jnnmwi of testimony tn the HELtn# dlbct from J^volnticmary 
publicists. On every side wc henv ttmt the It evolution must be, that it is, Scien¬ 
tific. The word is utmost invariably employed in that mutilated tense to which 

it is now bo {jtMiorally narrowed.it in used as a synonym fur physics*. 

Thu very use is u tacit, in most cases no doubt au unconscious, recognition 
of what Mt. Morley calls 1 the great positive prinriplo that wo tom kn#w only 
phenomena, und know them only oiporlentially \ . . The Jacobin-g of to-day 
sctik in tha laboratory a ‘ solid formula r for their politics. If is upon t natural 
truths 1 they urge, that the foundation of thu public urdor rnutst rest* 1 ' 

Mr, Lilly then goes *oel to point out that the primary ff natural 
truth/* which they claim os the basis of their theoretical edifice, 
uud without which the whole would collapse like a house of cards, is 
the theory of evolution, which la associated with the name of Darwin. 
Of Darwinism Mr. Lilly speaks with equal candour and modesty, 
not adopting the tone of a scientific authority, but simply that whiclf 
he has every right to adopt—the judicial tone of a well-informed 
and impartial man, who has mastered and digested the evidence 
connected with the case, and 1ms himself cross-examined not a few 
of the witnesses. Speaking from this philosophical standpoint, ho 
declares that, so far as it goes, he accepts as true the bo^y of the 
Darwinian theory, not shrinking from its full application to the phy¬ 
sical evolution of man; and he declares that, Catholic as he is, he 

* t t 2 
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feels no difficulty in the position Mt, Lilly, therefore, is on the 
side of science ; and it is plain not oily that he has boon trained in 
scientific methods, but is In full sympathy with the scientific spirit. 
Ife thus meets the resolution ary echoed on its own chosen ground, 
aud proceeds in the name of science to Q^tunme its scientific claims, 
it may interest the rcaicrs of this Review to see how he performs, 
this task. 

In order to clear the ground of aa murh debatable matter as 
possible, he begins by setting ns hie a number of theories with regard 
to evolution, for which Darwin was not responsible, and. which many 
of Darwin’s followers repudiate; and he isolates and briefly sums up 
that code of doctrines which the whole scientific world ia now 
unanimous in accepting. Jt is quite enough for his purpose to deal 
solely with these. What they are shall be indicated in hifl own 
words*:— 

** 1 The great print-ip]o of evolution stands up clour and firm/ he says, quo- 
flag a phrawo of DarrinV, “ that in'(ho development ef the individnn] Jrom the 
simple unaegincntod alL in which iho human tirocinium urigiimtcs, we have the 
abstract ami brief chrome] q of tb' 1 ram. . . , [andj the ferociotiK uUoi ariiSO 
of Professor Haeckel not perhaps wholly groundless. , . . 'that the 
greatest indignation at the discovery of man's jJiytriunl development from tho 
ape is displayed hy those who dilfur the lujut, in mioN^tunl or certikml diet roc- 
t'TJstics, from uui ^luimon lortawy BtieiMloiit' , . , An little nan I doubt tho 
evolution of moral eentiinent and dogma through ]>i ohietoric conditions. . . , 
TUosi' fiiets mxi nmongat tho assured cuiU|Uesls of the modem mind. Wo 
may wifely assumo that, in another qiiiirtri 1 of a coutuiy, they will ho as 
Ronora ny ac^piod an the? lutv of tlw cui’lliV motion first dcmuiiKlratud by 
Galileo, or the law of gravitation formulated by Newton.” 

Awl unw he turns from what arc truly doctrines of science, and 
on whjch the revolutionary school profess to build all their social 
theories, and usks how those theories ore really supported by their 
alleged foundalion, Mr. Lilly goes 1o the heart of the matter at 
once* 

■> 

f< How,* 5 he HLivKj, H+ docs tho Envoiutinufiry dttgmn look in the light of tlicfiD 
faets, so luminously exhibited by Mr. Jlarwin as the 'scientific " account- of 
tho human mammiil i' First, consider the doctrine of tbo natural, maliE?Jiab]e + 
cmi imprescriptible rights of tho individual, which is tho chief corncr-stono 
of the whole Revolutionary cdilice. llow is it possible to predicate tiueJi 
rights of an tmirnuh whu^o attributes arc cionfttautly varying—whoso original 

not J<HVtt-Jitcr|iiifctf perfect man in n feUdo of nature, but not to go further 
hack, a troglodyte with half a brain, with the appetites and habits of a wild 
bysi'-t, with Jio conception of jubilee, a ml with only half articulate cries fur 
language? * , , * Toko the IhrirsosaciTd formula, liberty, Equality, Fra¬ 
ternity. "Wbnt pluco,” ho anlcs, “ in there for these conceptionHi fI [in any creed 
prolbsaing to bo scientific " ?] * [ Liberty I" ho proceeds; "The sove¬ 

reignty of tho individual! It disappears with ^ho fiction of a perfectly 
homogeneous limn unity. The moesuge of Scientific evolution to the masses is 
to know their masters, . . . to recognise tho provision of nature which Las 
made tbo few, strong, wise, and able; the many, weak, foolish end imiompetont* 
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Equality I So far from being; * tbo holy law of nature r as Manat WAS wont to 
affirm, it ia flat blasphemy against Mint law, Inequality in everywhere bar 
rule, and ia the primary condition of progress. Why man ia nothing but the 
product of vast inequalities—of sueccasiye variations of previous animal typos. 
... * Erutcmity I Yes, the fraternity of Cain nfli# Abel. Cain survived 
because bo wad the fittest, and proved his fitness by surviving, 3 * 

• 

Mr. Lilly then turns to another side of fhe question, and having 
dealt with this pseudo-scientific theory of iuejli/b natural rights, he 
examines with even ‘gveator force and fie verity that other theory 
which is essential to it, and lb always linked with it, the theory of 
man's natural goodness. Mr. Lilly reminds us that the intellectual 
loader of the democratic party in England has pointed emphatically 
to the words of Diderot, “Human nature is good ; and the evil in 
the world is the result of had education and bud institutions j ” juid 
has declared that here we have " the contra! moral doctrine of the 
Revolution/’ This doctrine, Mr, Lilly would hayo us obsepye, is 
actually palmed off on u scientific age as science. Hut fa it so? he 
asks. To his ears*such a claim wounds like the impudence of a 
cynical quuck or the mad raving of an unlettered religious fanatic. 
<r The natural goodness of the Mtc fomtaiim l ,f he exclaims. “It is 
aboriginally unethical; ferocious passions arc its very groundwork." 
The parly which calls itself scientific, he observes, declares that crime 
is the result of bad education; whilst*!he very silence from which 
they profess to derive all its doctrines* informs us plainly, to quote 
from Mr. Herbert Spencer, “that crime ia really connected with nil 
inferior inode of life, UKUttlty r onxeqHf!if on an orig&nl iitfrriorUy 
of wftare,** 

lTint is what science &nya ; but the moment the party of progress, 
turning from physical questions* seek to upply sqjoncc to questions 
of politics and society, every intellectual acquisition whictascicnce 
bus brought to them, and of which they profess to Jbo the proudest 
exponents and the fiercest guardians, is disturbed, in varied, thrown 
to the winds, or trampled contemptuously in the mud. 

11 Tlio Revolutionary democracy of the present day*" to return again to Mr. 
Lilly's own words, EH starts from* the proposition that man, tjttti man, posBeascs 
all the higher attributes of citizoDship. It zs^busccl upon au d priuri theory of 
the supposed rights* inalienable and imprescriptible, of humanity in a hypo¬ 
thetical atute of nature. It everywhere depends, whether consciously or untitm- 
ecioufily, upon the doctrine of man and society which Euusfieau formulated, and 
which ItobespicriQ sought to r^alino ; nn abstract, an uni'daLed, an universal 
man; identical in all ages, iu ail laiiftnlos, in all races, in all states of civiliza¬ 
tion. It everywhere aspires, with varying degrees of vehemence, to sweep 
away historic'inutitutions, with, the immeasurable diversities attaching b* 
them, is order to make room for a roeomstruction of the public order, on the 
basis of arilhmetic and ^iat it calls pure reason . * . . , Thus I ho Bentham¬ 
ite aspiration, * Everybody to count for one, nobody for inoro than one , 1 or 
the more succinct formula, + Ono man, one vote,* ia merely a translation into 
the vulgar tongue of Koustigau’s sophism of the equivalence of all members of 
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the community, and of their natural right to participate equally in the expres¬ 
sion of the general will, The proposdtifjna with which tho air still n»un ds, 
that l Tbo truo political creed is faith in the people/ is but a variation on tho 
theme that 'human nature is good/ justly reckoned by Mr. Morley ( the 
central moral doctrine of the Eovolulion.’ ** 

Thus, as Mr* Lilly pqjnta out with reiterated emphasis, the entire 
political and social creed of tbit party which arrogates to itself the 
name of the party of progress, of free thought, and of science, is a 
creed which, taken as a whole, is a muss of superstition, aa danger- 
oils as that of any Thug, and us far removed from science as that of any 
follower of Johanna Southcote* Mr. Lilly J s criticisms deal with the 
fundamental propositions of this pseudo-scientific .school, but they 
deal with them only, I propose to point out how through all its 
distinctive arguments, through all its distinctive assumption a, 
through all the distinctive trains of reasoning, together with their 
accompanying phraseology, by which it seeks to appeal to and lead 
the present generation, there runs the same ignorance of science, the 
same abject superstition, the same confusion of thought. 

Let ns take, for instancy those doctrines concerning land, to 
which such considerable prominence has bean given by Mr. Henry 
George. , The great claim - which Mr George made for his doc¬ 
trines was that they were scientific-—that they could one and all be 
demonstrated, and that they follow one another with an absolute 
logical necessity* Now whether Mr* George's economic arguments 
were sound or unsound, they all, as put forth by him, derived their 
practical, tfieir moral force, from a major premiss with regard net 
to economics, hut theology* That premiss was this-—that God made 
the laud with a distinct, even if nut with an exclue Eve view, to man's 
use of it, and that he had certain definite intentions as to what that 
use should bo* Now Mr. George, whatever his religion may bo, 
docs not come before us as the apostle of any Christian Church, or 
of any special revelation ; and certainly the public which has given 
him the most hearty reception, lias not been a public which believes 
in the verbal inspiration of the Bible, or in biblical texts, as founda¬ 
tions for scientific theories of society* How, then, does Mr. George 
know of the existence of God, and still more of the exact intentions 
of God P It is again yet more pertinent to usk, Docs Mr* George's 
public believo in the existence of God, or tLat it ia possible, even if 
He does exist, for anybody to demonstrate that He hui* any intentions 
at all ? Let Mr. George sot plainly before his public the various 
theological propositions, which really underlie and aro essential to 
the whole of his economic gospel, and Jet that public examine oxi 
what authority he makes them. The examination will load to only 
one verdict—that they are cither entirely unsupported deductions 
from certain texts in* a Bible whose authority the public in question 
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has long contemptuously repudiated , or else that they are arbitrary 
assumptions of Mr. George's om! 

Mr. Georgo for hie own soke is- hardly worth referring to; hut 
ho tig worth referring to for the sake of the tonfusions, the error, 
the ignorance, and the superstition which, in this way, he repre¬ 
sents, The statements which ho makes with such frequency, auch 
noise, and such unction, with regard io God and GotTs intentions, 
and which form the practical fulcrum of his reforming lever* arc 
part of the stock-in-trade of the w,hole democratic school, and it is 
hardly too much to say that 310 revolutionary appeal to the people 
ever is made, or can bo made without them. The only difference 
between him and other reformers is, that whereas he makes these 
statements explicitly, and fully aware that he is making them, the 
others make than implicitly* and in stupid ignorance of the content 
of their favourite propositions. For instance* yhereas Mr. George 
says God made the land, and intended all men to enjoy it equally* 
the ordinary democratic reformers b ay. The hind is not wade for the 
few , or, The land in not intended for the few ; or, The land doe# not 
exist for the few* # 

Thin class of phrase is familiar to everyone* It is frequent, 
no doubt in the mouths of religious pbople; but it is most fre¬ 
quent, at the present day, and it is employed with the greatest 
and the moat exaggerated emphasis, by those to whom religion 
is nothing hut a. lie, a dream, or a conjecture. It is not from 
priest* and ministers, but from, the scientific leader! of the social 
revolution, that wc hear often what the land csistft for, and is made 
for. Now what are these assertions, when wo come seriously 
and severely to inquire into their meaning? They are simply so 
many assertions that the world was created by an intelligent joeing* 
with special social and political intentions, and that these in-* 
tentions, in all their minutest details, arc known by 11 certain 
school of human politicians. They arc in fact simply a series of 
theological dogmas, whith differ from all other theological dogmas 
in this only—that they endeavour, as though they wore ashamed of 
themselves, to hide their sacred character ; that they do not profess 
to rest on any vestige of evidence; and that they are put forward 
by the very mou who declare that all theology is a delusion, that no 
evidence for any one of its doctrines is possible, and that to believe^ 
anything without evidence is the most contemptible form of imbe¬ 
cility* and the vilest form of immorality. Wo have here indeed a 
curious spectacle; and yet strangely enough the public have not yet 
discovered its absurdity. Wc have the vary same philosophers, in 
the austere 'name of science, scourging theology out of thq Temple 
with one hand, and smuggling it back, in a sack of verbiage, with 
the other* Which arc they—these scientific radicals, these apostles 
of democratic evolution—which are they ?—intellectual sharpers, or 
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intellectual gulls ? Christian charity* and a saber regard for truth* 
alike force us to declare that, witlf few exceptions* they are both— 
that they have completely duped and blinded themselves* before 
they have attempted %o dupe others > 

It would require far more space than can here be given, to point 
out fully the extent to jwhich theology-—and theology of the crudest 
and most anthropomorphic ki*d—the theology of Salem Chapels and 
Little Bethels—forms the groundwork of our advanced scientific 
theories of social progress and scientific demands for social reform. 
It would require a long chapter or an essay instead of a few brief 
paragraphs* to track it und to expose it* through the phrases and 
moods of thought and feeling, in which it ignominiously hides itself 
—to fully expose the nature of this truly astonishing transaction, this 
clandestine re-introduction of condemned intellectual goods, by the 
very jura who have made their reputalions by condemning them; 
and the curious irony of the fate which has made them huso all Ihdr 
practical doctrines on those very beliefs which their chief intellec¬ 
tual mission hue been to exhibit as dreams and fancies beneath the 
contempt of old women end children. 

Some of Mr. Lilly’s remarks* though not made exactly in this 
connection, indicate a partial explanation of what 1 have just said. 
JS Wo arc living/ J he writes^ tf in an age of common-places. The 
popular mind is fed chiefly on phrases provided by the newspapers* 
which constitute for the great majority their only literature. . , - 
■One result is‘that words lose precise connotations* mid too often 
serve merely to darken counsel.” Journalism no doubt has done 
much in certain ways to degrade language* though in others it may 
have improved it ; und precisely the same thing may he said of 
literature generally. As the production of literature, the number of 
competing producers* and the number of readers* increases* the 
quality of literature inevitably declines. There is a higher average 
level; that is undoubtedly ibo ease; hut it is precisely hero that the 
great evil lies. There ie now an enormous 1 public which takes an 
interest, more or less intelligent* in subjects which formerly were 
approached only by the few ; und to meet the demands of this public 
im army of writers has arisen who supply it with information and 
guides what it calls its thoughts. The consequence has been that 
whilst literature* ad a profusion, has risen* literature as a pursuit and 
as a fine art* has declined* Mediocrity in style has become a real 
power, which whilst it raises much up to its level* drags also much 
down to it* and prevents more from ever rising above 1 it. If, how¬ 
ever* nothing but mere literary style were in question* this would 
not* for 9 ur present purpose, be worth remarking upon. " But lite¬ 
rary style is bound up with, it causes* it denotes* and it explains* 
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other things of far deeper importance—that is to say, tho state of 
knowledge, the habits of thought, and the modes of reasoning pre¬ 
valent ; and in our own age, not only knowledge, not only -thought, 
but also the sympathies and the hopes of men, have been afflicted—- 
or it might be better to say infected—by this disease of literature, 
to a degree that is not generally suspected.* 

What has happened has been thi£ In the first place accuracy of 
thought has been lost. * That is one thing; but it is not all. Accu¬ 
racy of thought has not only been lost; but it has been lost under 
cover of a pseudo-accuracy which makes men pride themselves on the 
very quality in which they arc most profoundly wanting. There is 
one exception to this rule which not only proves it, hot is also the 
cause and the explanation of it. This exception is supplied by 
physical science. ITere thought and language alike have arrived 
during tho present century at an accuracy,never before known. 
Accurate methods, accurate ways of thinking, and accurate phrase¬ 
ology, have all gone 'together. Tha first lias necessitated the two 
last, and the triumphs of modem science are duo to the three taken 
together. , 

But now comes the unfortunate pail of the matter. In attempting 
to apply the principles and discoveries* of physical science to what 
Mr. Harrison calls *Mhe crowning science^ of man—to moral, to 
political, and to social problems, our modern philosophers, one and 
all of thorn, have fiat, te work with a simplicity truly childish. 
Instead of applying the methods of physical thought, they have 
applied its phrases; and with regard to these phrases, they Lave 
entirely Jailed to see that, though us applied to physics they may bo 
absolutely, and even pedantically accurate, classifying facta, and 
giving clearness to every generalisation, ug applied'to questions of 
human conduct mid character, they are for Ihe mgst part nothing 
but so much jargon, which only goes near enough to the real truth 
to obscure it* 

Lot us take, for instance, the most prominent word in tho voca¬ 
bulary of socio-political science—The People. In the first place, no 
scientific definition of The People bus over been formulated, or at all 
events there ia none generally known hud accepted; and net only 
this, but it is abundantly evident that no scientific conception of what 
The People us exists in the mind a of any of the theorists who rentffn 
about it. There is not a single democratic philosopher who does not 
use the word in a variety of senses inconsistent with each other and 
with the arguments supposed to ho supported by them. Mr, John 
Morloy, for example, telte us in one place that The People are the 
poorest and most helpless classes in the community, and consequently 
the classes most likely to suffer from oppression and injustice* 
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For this reason, he says, they ought to have poorer in the State, 
because they have naturally most nrfed of protection. Now if any 
one chooses to use the word Pwple in this sense, Mr. Morley*s argu¬ 
ment has a oertara intelligible meaning; but even so it is a meaning 
very far short of scientific. For instance^ supposing the bulk of any 
population is in the habit of making itself constantly helpless by 
drink, Mr- Morlcy would, of course, not argue that sots should have 
the principal power in tlio State, in order ,tq protect themselves 
against the kicks of the sober ? Jn every community, however, a 
great deal of poverty and helplessness is produced by causes 
antilogous to drink. Evidently, therefore, Mr. Morley's claim for 
the People is based not simply on his assertion of their helplessness, 
but on another implied assertion, that this helplessness is, as a general 
rule,* not caused or accompanied by any moral or intellectual 
inferiority. The moment, however, we state this explicitly, a 
number of difficulties and questions tit once present themselves. It 
may bo obviously right The People, in this sense of the word, should 
be protected against oppression, but is it equally obvious that the 
People, who are differentiated from the rest of tho community only 
by the fact of their being poorer and more helpless, should be able 
to devise dhe means for sectoring the end in question P Is it not 
quite possible* that the means jvhich to them seem tho worst and the 
least satisfactory, should be in reality the more efficacious than any 
that might be suggested by themselves; and that it would bo, in tho 
long run, for thftir own interest that those means (should be forced 
on them against their wills by others ? Both Poitrr and Ftvpk arc 
evidently used in arguments such as thceo with an indcfinitencss 
and art incompleteness of meaning which cloaks corresponding 
incomplptcncss t>f 'thought* Still we have here a proposition which, 
scalar ae it goes, is really true and sensible—viz., that it is right 
that those of tho community who are least able in daily life to 
protect themselves should ho provided, by some means or other, 
with protection by the State, * 

But what a vciy little way this takes us, even if we accept Mr* 
Morley*s own way of putting it! The whole business of tho State 
is not to protect the poor against oppression. Even supposing the 
poor to be the only class worth consideration* the State would 
d* very little for them, if it were nothing more than their de¬ 
fender, As society becomes moro complex, the barest necessaries of 
life, for ihc poorest citizen, und tho condition under which ho can 
cam even the poorest livelihood, become more complex also, and 
require exceptional study, and exceptional power and concentration 
of mind to grasp them. They aro also constantly chan gin g, obviat¬ 
ing some evils, uud surprising ns by producing others, rendering 
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old restrictions superfluous or diMdvanfcag'eous, and demanding new 
ones ; and the legislative and executive changes thus necessitated, 
require for their accomplishment some of the rarest qualities that 
can he produced by exceptional training, and*by exceptional natural 
aptitudes. Thus they who say that all power should he in the 
hands of the People must plainly differentiate tho People by acme* 
thing besides their comparative poverty and their comparative 
absence of leisure, ^he People, as the source of power, mnsfc include 
those who are essentially the few, us well as those who are essentially 
the many. The great thesis of scientific democracy being this, That 
all power should be in the hands of the People, it is evident that all 
those must be members of the People whose talent? mid education 
arc essential to the tight exercise of power. If this he so, who then 
are not tho people ? The excluded portion of the community eufinot 
be the rich as a whole, because many of the rich will have talents, 
training and knowledge, specially fitting them fo/ the performance 
of certain necessary functions; nor ^again cun such of tho rich be 
excluded as arc wifhout exceptional ability; because, if one thing i# 
more certain than another it is this—-that the Eibsence of exceptional 
ability is tho prevailing characteristic of the People, Jleflections 
like these are so obvious, that it may seem hardly worth otic's whilo 
to make them ; but they suffice to show something which is very 
far from obvious to many excellent persons-—namely, tho ridiculous 
vagueness with which our revolutionary science conceives uf the 
principal subject of all ha speculations and its researches. 

And now let us puss from tho word People to the word Power* 
Precisely the same vagueness both of language and of thou gilt con¬ 
fronts us here. Political power is spoken of and oTgutid about by 
our modern theorists as though it were some simple and^ single 
thing; whereas in reality, as may be easily seen, it is in the highest 
degree complex, comprising in itself many dourly distinct parts. One 
very simple division lies almost on the surface. Political power, when¬ 
ever exorcised, implies iliree things, at all events—the conception of 
some given end as desirable ; the will to accomplish this end ; and the 
devising of the means for i£s accomplishment. Let us take a very 
simple example. An entire community, living on the banks of an 
estuary, are unanimous in thinking that it would be convenient if a 
suspension bridge were built over it* Ju addition to thinking it would 
bo convenient if a suspension bridge w^ere built over it, they como to bo 
unanimous in thinking that it would he possible to build it—possible 
as a piece of engineering, and possible also as regards their own power 
of paying for it. Now, thus far we can conceive of the entire com¬ 
munity acting together like a single individual, and being rightly 
described in this special connection as one body, or as The People. 
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But the resolve to build tho bridge, though an essential part o£ the 
power requisite to build it, is not for-practical purposes any power at 
all until it ia uni ted with and subjected to tho special knowledge 
and skill of a small part of the community-—the engineers, who hare 
to plan every detail of the structure, and, indeed, to decide whether 
it is a possible struct uie at all. This power, aa applied to any 
practical purpose in politics, consists firstly in the desire for certain 
ends, secondly iu the criticism of these ends , and the discernment of 
how far they arc practicable, and thirdly the devising the bast 
means for accomplishing them. Again comes this further division. 
The purposes to which power is applied are of two kinds—destruc¬ 
tive and constructive—tho blowing up of bridges find the building 
of bridges. 

And now, bearing this in mind, let us ask ourselves how far 
Powen—that is to say the sum of nil these powera—ought Up reside, 
or is capable of residing, in the poorest and most numerous class of 
the "community, taken as a whole, and excluding all exceptional 
minorities; or even in the whole community, including these 
minorities, but merging them in the mass, and denying them any 
exceptional power. It is perfectly obvious tho moment wo examine 
the matter closely, and revive lu bring our thongLt and Language 
into any kind of severe and. accurate order, that some of the most 
important elements of power never have resided in any class that 
i&n be called * f the people," and never can reside in it. The dewising 
of the means for fulfilling the requirements of the community must 
always be in the hands of a minority who possess, or arc supposed to 
possess talents above Iho average—a minority which is not merged 
in the people, but is differentiated from it. And thus we arrive at 
what is perhaps the best definition of the I'topk that in possible —tfli 
those persons who arc niihotti cscejftfomt i(dvt)h> and whose qualities, 
when exceptional at all, arc exceptional by being below, not by 
being above, tho average. It is conceivable, in certain cases, that 
The People thus defined may bu capable of ‘wielding all the power 
requisite for some (textritetkc purpose, but it is utterly inconceivable 
that they can ever be capable of comfrmifan. A drunken mob 
some day may blow up the* Iforlh Bridge, but a drunken mob will 
never rebuild it. Between the people sweeping away what dema¬ 
gogues cull abuses and the only classes that could put anything better 
In their place, there is all the difference that there was between 
Newton and bis dog Diamond. 

It may be said, however, that even though the People may not hr, 
able to carry out any given purpose, they arc ) r ct capable of feeling 
and expressing a common desire and will that such and such pur* 
poses should be carried out. And within certain limits this is true. 
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but within certain limits only. I shall not here even endeavour to 
specify what these limits are ; I 4 wish merely to point out that these 
limits exist, and that until they have bisen inquired into, and some 
general perception of their nature arrived at *it is idle to talk, about 
the will of the People, except for the purpose of the coarsest and 
most unscientific oratory, tot any Radi cal define the People aa he 
pleases* and then ask himself how far* and under what conditions, he 
can seriously attribute to the vast multitudes in question any com¬ 
plete singleness of will, of wish, or of opinion. If hy the People 
he means the whole community, ft is one of his commonplaces to 
declare that the People have two opposing wills—the will of the 
classes, and the id 11 of the musses. As a mutter of fact, however, he 
always excludes the classes: still, whatever the details of this 
exclusion may he, the Propfc means for him the great bulk of*the 
population ; and the People, lints defined, does? not differ mere from 
the classes than various motions of the people? differ from one 

another. These sections are divided bv various interests, various 

0 * 

temperaments, and furious social grades; it is on]}’ in the rarest 
canes that they think or feel the rchuo about any given question, or 
that they think or feel deeply about the same question at all. The 
number of persona—-T do not way who Jed, but who took an active 
part in, the French Revolution was incredibly sm|kl]. The bulk of 
the population remained passive; acquiescent, no doubt, in the 
dentntc(ion u[ certain abuses, but. without uuy will whatever us to any 
scheme of re-construction ; and it would, indobd, be hardly too much 
to say that, except i'or purposes of destruction—the destruction of 
something existing which is obnoxious to the vast majority, and foil 
us a hardship by each individual eh i/en—no spontaneous act of will 
on the part of the People is possible, * * 

It would be easy In show that what is called the popular will, amt 
what actually seems to be such, is certainly a delusioiV in inimy cases, 
and is probably a delusion in most, In one class of cases, it is obvi¬ 
ously nut rtponltrncous: *it is at best bin a choice made by the majority 
he tween a few alternatives offered thorn by a very small minority; 
aud the courpe of public affairs is obviously dependant less on the 
will of the people than on the ability and the churuolor of a certain 
handful of politicians. There in, however, no doubt, another class of 
eases, in which the iiiilmtive, to all appearance, docs conic from tilt 
i]ialtitude—esisos in which wc bear of “great waves of popular feel¬ 
ing,” of "indignation meetings,” und of feelings agitating "the 
great heart of the masses.' 1 Now such expressions as these of tin 1 
will of a certain number I quite admit may be genuine eo far :is 
they go; but as to hoV far they go there in room for endless mis- 
apprehension, Newspapers, the medium through which public 
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cvonte are viewed, necessarily form, even the best of them, ft 
medium which is in many cases distorting 1 . Enthusiasms! interests, 
aspirations, indignations, and so forth, mate, through the newspapers, 
a noiac in the public ear that is out of all proportion to their real 
jjower and extent. They, for the most part, originate fn. amalL 
cliques, and end with *una)l cliques ; hut these are precisely tho 
cliques that delight in public meetings, in writing to the newspapers, 
and m doing things of which the newspapers can take note. They 
are thus in the position of a man who makes his voice hoard every¬ 
where, as if it were the voice of a multitude ; not because his voice 
is powerful, but because he has his mouth at ft speaking-trumpet* 
About a great number of subjects apathy is us golden as silence, and 
the body of the people are really apathetic about them; but this 
wise apathy, though it makes a sensible people, would naturally 
make ran intolerably; dull newspaper ; indeed, u newspaper can 
hardly give expression to it* And thus, f rom tho very nature of the 
case, in nine instances out of fen, newspapers,.as representing the 
state of popular opinion, represent not tho common sense of the 
majority, but the deviation* from common sense on tho part of a 
numerically small minority. 

I am not denying that thtf Peopk, in some sense or other, is a real 
body, di fieri ug from any special class; that on Rome occasions it may 
be accurately said to have a will, and within certain limits to have 
power; and that its power, such as it is, may bo developing* But I 
do say that neither the People, nor tho People's power, have ever been 
accurately defined, or even accurately conceived of; that a* for the 
People 1 * will, it has seldom been truly ascertained, imd never accu¬ 
rately studied: uud that when true scientific methods arc applied 
to socipl questions, the prospects of modern democracy, and the 
whole meaning of that change which has been hastily named Pro¬ 
gress, will be aeon to bo profoundly different from anything that 
our advanced thinkers at this moment suspect* 

The Science in fact of our revolutionary thinkers, with their 
theories of revolution and evolution, haa no resemblance to true 
science deeper than what comes from an echo of its phraseology* 
The social philosophy of siich thinkers as Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Harrison have precisely the same relation to science that alchemy 
hud to chemistry. The Popular Will, the People, Progress, and 
Social Evolution, arc phrase* which, an used by them, are fitted only 
to lake rank with tho Four Elements, with Phlogiston, and with tho 

Vital Principle. 

In such cursory remarks as these it is not possible even to state 
the caae against this pseudo-science fully, still less to ftustain it r 
Fully to expose the mass of superstition which during the present 
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century haa been rising like an exhalation from the bones of a 
murdered creed* is not the wort of one article* of one book* of one 
itr-iter, or even of one life-time; but the results will be well worth 
waiting for. We ought* perhaps* to shrink *from appealing to low 
motives* even for the purpose of stimulating a desirable work; but 
1 may* perhaps* be permitted to point oujj to all those controver¬ 
sialists who feel any grudge against •ecience, that the time will cer¬ 
tainly come when thendvaneed, the free* the severely accurate thought 
of to-day will be exhibited in its relation to social problems, aa a 
phase of mind more confused, crude* and childish than any phase 
of mind with regard to religious problems* which over was known to 
Europe duringIhe darkest of the dark ages. If such controver- 
Eialis£& are pleased with the thought of such a consummation* lot 
them borrow from the physical sciences their hard and ruthless Hcen- 
racy, and each in his degree may do something to accelerate it. 
Mr. Lilly has set them an example: audit is to*be hoped—at least by 
ull who thinlc and funl like myself—-that ho may not only continue 
liia criticisms* hut tfiat his example may bo emulated by others. 

W. II. Matlock. 
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OUR DRAMATISTS AND THEIR LITERATURE. 

No first-rate man of letters now writes for the stage, None among 1 
those who supply the theatres .with plays can, if looked at from a 
literary ride, compare with any leading 1 novelist or essayist. May I 
ask which of our dramatists has written a page that could bo cited as 
a specimen of English prose? "Which of our dramatists has written 
a book that could be fairly described us second-rate in matter or in 
form? Let us examine the literary attempts of eoqie half-dozen of 
our leading dramatists. Mr. Gilbert hus assumed a sort of headship 
of dramatics authors, and in deference to -that headship we will begin 
with him. He has* as every one known, published a volume of 
comic poems. They really deserved all the popularity they 
obtained, so prettily arc they versified, and many ho has since elabo¬ 
rated into successful plays. Mr. Gilbert 1 * success has always been 
determined by the measure of hi® faithfulness to those ballads; and 
if we examine them we find ihey contain in essence the whole of 4 
his literary perceptions and- artistic ineliiicta. Surely I he veriest 
tyro in criticism could detect flic hand that wrote the Bah Bulladu 
in Greteftm and PyymvUon 'and GnfaU'iL Mr. Gilbert has con¬ 
tributed short papers to the Christmas annuals, but I am not 
aware of any piece above ft very seasonable jocosity; hi® prose 
plays, with the exception of two acts entitled Stmdhem'Ut have 
varied between sterile eccentricities and profitless commonplace ; and 
after the prod mil ion of the lo-sl he thought it necessary to redeem his 
imperilled reputation hy promising to confine hi® efforts for the 
future fo the fabrication of librottoes for Sir Arthur Sullivan, an art 
in which ho pro-eminently excels. 

Mr. llumand, the gonial editor of Punch t bas written Happy 
Thoughts, which ranks as high in English prose as the Dab 
Ballads do in English poetry, and in equal degree both works 
huve contributed to the amusement of suburban drawing-rooms. 
Mr. lJumnnd ha® published a number of parodies of UuLda 1 ® 
novel®, the beat known, 1 believe, is Stvapmor<\ by W&da\ Also 
a, parody hy him of Hugh Conway T Jhwfc Ways fell in with 
some readers during the iieriod of the popularity of the original. 
Unlike Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Burn and bus never attempted serious 
work, and lie would, I um sure, repudiate any proposal to judge 
his writings by any other standard than a desire to conform to 
the passing mood of a middle-elasg public, ' Similar criticism is 
applicableHo the works of Mr, George R. Sims. Indeed, hie appeal 
to the intellectual habits of the middle classes is so frank and undis- 
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guised that no part of his work can bo said to come within range of 
criticism* He provides oertairt fare, ho calls it through the area 
railings, and the Dagonet BaUadt arc bought, qpld, and consumed like 
necks of mutton and loaves of bread. If the iC middles u like the 
Daganet Ballad*, they like tt^em, and if they don't like them—-well, 
they don’t like them; but in neither case would the interference of 
a critic bo justified* Lest this should seem like unrelieved bitter¬ 
ness, I will say that. Mary Jaw** Memoir* appear to me a good 
subject spoilt through inadequate treatment. The anecdotes, 
supposed to he related by a servant girl are realism in, its naiveat 
form* Mr. Sims is not a realist because he writes ubont Mrs. Threc- 
doors-up, anymore than Mr* Norris is an idealist because he observes 
life badly. There is nothing true in these memoirs. I mean the^e is 
no abiding truth, no generic truth, in them. The hook is an insult to 
the intelligence of the render, even though *she be Mar^ Jane 
herself. Out of Idea there is no salvation, not even a descent into 
the kitchen will eave^tho writer, and no more perfect and conclusive 
proof of a writer’s incomp ctcncy to think cun he imagined than 
these Memoirs. t 

Mr* W. G* Wills has written, I believe, many novels, but as no 
slightest trace of them remains, their mediocrity may be ussirtnod* It 
was failure in this direction that set bin*writing fof Mr. Irving—an 
easy task. He published an epic some four or five years ago, hut it 
was written down by competent critics as commonplace, and it has 
gone the way of his novels. # 

Immediately the success of the Sth'rrKing was established, Mr* Henry 
Arthur Jones wrote some long loiters to the Era on dramatic writing, 
and then ho published in the Nineteenth Century ap article on the 
union between the pulpit and the stage* or some similar theme* At 
ihut time Mr* Jones was declaring himself the sole author of the* 
Sihvr King, and accusing his cohhbomtor, Mr. Herman, of inability 
to write the simplest English sentence. It was possibly to make 
himself safe against sudi damaging accusations, that ho wrote the 
letters and the article referred to; he has since written other articles, 
all of which prove that his genius is more fitted for play writing than 
for literature. 

I um not aware that Mr. Gmndy has written anything but plays* 
Mr* Hamilton and Mr. Augustus Harris have occasionally contri¬ 
buted to the Christmas annuals* without their work having attracted 
any special attention. I have seen some slight verses of Mr* Pinero's 
in similar publications, but they did not strike me as being anything 
but those of a very minor poet. Mr. Robert Buchanan is, past 
question, the most distinguished man of letters the stage can boast 
of. Mr* Bobert Buchanan is a minor poet and a tenth-rate novolist. 
But the presence of Mr, Buchanan among our dramatists dees not 
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acem to me to prej udice tie statement advanced in the first sentence 
of this article. I repeat it in another form: the men who write 
English plays are those who ore imgifted with first-rate, yea, oven 
second-rate, literary dbilities; they turn to the stage just as the 
horses that do not possess a distinguishing turn of speed are turned 
to Bteeplechasing. The parallel seems tb mo a true one; it espressos 
exactly my meaning j and in .Mr. Buchanan an excellent example 
wherewith to support my argument. Aa a poet he was beyond aU 
question outpaced by at least five men of his generatlam—Mr* Swin¬ 
burne, Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Arnold, Mr, William Moms, Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, and possibly by Mr. George Meredith ■ and to he outpaced 
by half-a-dozen men of your own generation, not.to speak of the 
two giants of the preceding gonoraiion, ia complete extinguishment 
in poetry, which admits hardly at all of mediocrity. In prose 
fiction, Mr- Buchanan^s talent drifted into disastrous shipwreck; 
and it is ft mutter 1 of surprise how a man who con at times write such 
charming verse cun at all times and so unfailingly write such exe¬ 
crable prose, Eis novels are clumsy and coarse imitations of Yictor 
Hugo and Charles Reade. The boat is The Shadow of the Sword j 
and is so invertebrate, so lacking in backbone, that, notwithstanding 
some fine suggestions, no critic could accord it ft higher place than 
in the second clues. Foxglove Manor and The Me to Abelard arc, in 
thought and in style, below the level of the work that the average 
young lady novelist supplies to Lor publisher, It is, therefore, in 
accordance with my views of the relation of stage literature to litera¬ 
ture proper that Mr* Buchanan should, have turned from the latter 
to the former. 

I cannot recall the name of any other dramatic author who has 
dabbled to an^ appreciable extent in literature. The writers of 
comic operas and farces arc men whose names are unknown beyond 
the stage door and the play-bill—clerks from the Government 
offices, or the obscure contributors of obscure journals. 

But it may be urged that although none. of our dramatists have 
succeeded ia producing a creditable piece of literature^ whether iu 
the shape of a novel, an essay, or a poem, they have written excel¬ 
lently well, and thought with admirable strength and concision in 
the form they elected os most suitable to exploitation of their talents. 

We will therefore consider what these writers, whom I hard 
shown to he inferior in all other branches of literature, can do in, 
the dramatic form which wc readily concede is the one in which the 
highest achievements have taken place. Our subject is clearly an 
interesting one, and if it is looked at from a philosophic ride a fas¬ 
cinating one. It must he granted that thd relegation of the entire 
dramatic literature of an epoch to writera of the third and fourth 
class is a unique literary phenomenon; for which wo shrill find no 
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parallel in history- And is it not by the examination und study of 
such phenomena that wo may understand the dominant forces of our 
century, appreciate its principal aspects, an<^ loam in some measure 
whither the civilisation we are so proud of is tending 1 ? And it is 
► difficult indeed to find a test more just and more conclusive of the 
state of the popular mind than the open-and spontaneous verdict 
expressed in a theatre. The poet aiffl the novelist may sacrifice the 
present, but in the case, of the dramatist such sacrifice is hardly pos¬ 
sible, for his work hardly exists off the stage, and depends wholly 
upon the temper of the public mind. The most successful play of 
the year contains therefore in a state of essence tho sentiments and 
feelings agitating tho multitude during its period of stage life; and 
by having regard for the intellectual idiosyncrasies of some foyr or 
five representative plays we may arrive at a very fair comprehension 
of the normal comprehension of our epoch. . + 

The most popular piny produced in 1889 ie without question 
Buret Lavender. ¥?& are introduced to an impecunious* drunken 
barrister, and with him is living a young man, who instead of read* 
lug law makes love to the launchess\daughter (laundress is Temple 
slang for charwoman). Tho charwoman is represented as a person 
who* although she lives in tho kitehefi and washes dished, is as a 
matter of fact a most refined person, tmd is endowed with such sen¬ 
timents that would become the superior of a convent- Her daughter* 
although she helps her mother In tier duticE of cleaning and scrub¬ 
bing* wears white muslin dresses and large straw' hats primmed with 
wild flowers, and talks as we expect young ladies educated in a high- 
class boarding-school to talk. Now it has always seemed to me* 
the extreme limit of illiterateness is to credit oi^p class with tho 
sentiments of another class., Let us have the kitchen, and*let us 
have the convent, but do not let us confuse the kitchen with £Ee 
convent* It may bo unpleasant to remember* but it is nevertheless 
necessary to remember, that ** fine sentiments bloom in the soul when 
fortune commences to gild the furniture.” 

The young man is loved Ijy his cousin* who in turn is loved by an 
American, who follows her, asking her to marry him ; and blind to 
all rebuffs, continues his courtship in a manner unparalleled in real 
life except perhaps by Mr. Random In the second act the father of 
the young man comes to town and finds his son engaged not to his 
cousin as he thinks, hut to the laundress 1 ® daughter and the situation 
Is still further complicated by tho arrival of a telegram announcing 
a bank failure, which Involves the father in complete ruin. Here it 
is necessary to remark^that the complete ruin of the father is neces¬ 
sary for literal reasons, for it was he who seduced the laundress 
eighteen years ago. In the third act the ruined father and his 
relations come to live in the chnmhers of the impecunious barrister, 
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and we find everybody a weeping 1 and cleaning and cooking. The 
American is still proposing to the girl, and he insists on following 
her in and out a£ the kitchen and helping her with her work, A 
number of absurd event b have been laboriously narrated.; we are m 
the third act, and every one must ho made happy. listen! The 
ImpecumouB barrister inherits fifty thousand pounds, and pays the 
ruined father's liabilities; the young lady consents to leave off loving 
her cousin and to marry the crazy American, whom she really loved 
all the time, the ruined father marries the laundress, and the eon 
marries her daughter. This ia the story of a play which London 
has been going to sec for nearly two years. I can. but say that its 
logic is such as we might expect from u monthly nurse, and its 
romance is that beloved of kitchen-maids. 

In The Profligate Mr. Pinero^ has a better subject, viz.—A young 
woman, truly loved by a virtuous young man, prefers a profligate, 
and only begins to learn his past when her honey moon is waxing to 
fulness. At the end of the second act I said tc myself, if Mr. Pinero 
has the strength to let hia hero remain a profligate, this play will be 
the best since The School for Scandal. But Mr- Pinero did not have 
the necessary strength to write a chpf-d l entrre. His hero ceases to 
be a profligate at the end of *the first act; and the relapse into vice 
anxiously awaited for by me did not befall him. There is one immu¬ 
table rule in art which never ean be violated ; it comes to us from all 
time and it shall continue to all time ; we should hold fast by this 
rule that we eholiid do well to inscribe it on our walls : — <f The leopard 
shall not change his spots, tier the Ethiopian his skin/’ Hamlet does 
notecase to brood, Teality is ever in conflict with his dreams; Othello 
does not become cunning ; Mob Are's atxtre never ceases to love gold; 
Bal/ac^ ph’e $randet dies gathering it in dreams ; Bocky Sharpe re- 
mains to the end unscrupulous* There is no single example of a 
great work that does not comply with this commandment. 

The eon version of bad men into good men is the besetting sin of 
modern art. It is begotten of the unwholcflomeness of the age, which 
desires sin without the consequences of sin. The true end, and there* 
fore the moral end, of The Profligate is that, in the first stress of 
horror and disappointment Caused by the discovery of her husband's 
past life, the young wife leaves him, but she leaves him only to leam 
that no life exists for her apart from him* She forgives him, or, I 
should say, is reconciled to him, and with her heart full of fear for the 
future, for she now knows that women must always attract him, as 
the magnet must always attract steel. But thii would net be suffi¬ 
cient. To really paint the Profligate, it would be necessary to show 
him Binning after as well as before marriage ; 'and it is, indeed, a pity 
that the taste of modem audiences, or the lack of necessary talent, 
whichever reason is the true one, prevented Mr, Pinero from develop* 
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ing He story on these tho classic and inevitable lines* for Mr. Pinero 
speaks the language of the stage with rare fluency; ho is well 
armed with pointed repartee and various ^verbal excellence, and 
those qualities show him off to the very best advantage In the open- 
" ing acta, Ifo one, not Puma a Ha nor Meilhac* ever presented a story 
more skilfully than Mr, Pinero does in thS first act of The FrojU - 
gate* Indeed, the entire presentation of the hero—his scorn for 
his virtuous friend, Bis* easy admittance that his marriage with the 
schoolgirl is inspired by ennui of facile loves, his careless assur¬ 
ances of reform—is work of the very highest kind. And the second 
act deserves but few words of reproach. AU is admirably indicated— 
tho real change of the girl into woman—a blossom broken to flower 
in the warmth of tho Tuscan night, and then the seeming ohango in 
the profligate* whose heart is at least temporarily won by the beauty 
und tho charming youth and gladness of biff wife. But with the 
third act the play becomes inconsequent and untrue. In. the first 
place it is unfortunate that the maidservant whom the profligate 
seduced is not a mother. A girl never denounces her seducer 
unless ho has made her a mother. AYe denounce those who have 
done us material injury ; mental injuries are not spoken of, 
for wo know instinctively they would not be understood. Then 
instead of u simple pathetic explanation hctwccn*the women inter¬ 
rupted hy the profligate, his entrance Into the tumult of his wife's 
grief, his explanation that the past concerns his wifq not at all, that 
no matter whom she had married she would have encountered the 
same sin, that men are so, that her own father probably had some such 
similar sin on his conscience before he married, QneUe %ccne d flaire ! 
But instead we have a game at cross purposes* and ^hc servant-girl 
goes downstairs crying, s " Kill me, kill me, kill me 3 ” If She had 
a baby in her arms, it would bo conceivable and no*more; without 
a baby it is unadulterated nonsense. She has not a baby, because 
Mr. Pinero wishes to obtain the sympathy of the audience for the 
amours of a schoolboy and tho little maidservant* Forget that we 
are in a theatre, and try and think how such events would paas in 
real life, A boy comes home from Eton^and w ants to marry a maid¬ 
servant whom his brother-in-law seduced* and whose confession 
separated hia sister from her husband. Is it possible to imugino 
anything more horrible P As a subject for satire it might pass; as 
tho subject of an idyll it is as revolting as it Is ridiculous* 

The closing scenes of the third act are vague, and wholly wanting 
in, breadth and decision. Perhaps Mr. Pinero means that the girl 
cries for some one to kill her because, thinking the elder and not the 
younger man is tho husband of her benefactor, she sees no harm in 
denouncing him as her seducer. If this is so p Mr* Pinero's ideas of 
dramatic climax do not stray beyond an ordinary stage misunder- 
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standing. It is by strict adherence to tho theme that c hcf&-d*auvre 
am written; by allowing the fatality involved in the characters 
themselves to create tjqpd solve the problem. 

Ifr. Jones, although ho possesses little of the delicate artistic 
sensibility which, in the first acts of t The Profligate, distinguishes 
Mr. Pinero, has looked higher and attempted more. But Mr* Jones 
is a sort of modem loams, He fastens on hie wings with wax; he 
finds an idea, ho is aware that he has found an idea, but there is a 
vein o£ commonness in him which degrades and ruins it. Between 
the idea and the execution there is no agreement, and perforce we 
must think of a county bumpkin astride on a racehorse; hobnailed 
boots and thick calves take tho place of the long, slim, clinging legs 
of the jockey and the elegant boots armed with the cruel spurs. 
Reference to his play of Wealth will explain my meaning. Mr. 
Jones started with an excellent idea, one which Balzac might have 
welcomed. A roan pursues without halting his passion for money- 
making, piling fortune upon fortune, until his brain weakens, and a 
thought begins to haunt his mind that he may die after all in the 
workhouse. To develop a latent force into an active force an event 
is necessary, and it is in the invention of this event that the common 
side of Mr. Jones's talent reveals itself. He can think of nothing 
better than to lhakc the father turn his daughter out ol doors 
because she refuses to marry the man ho desires her to take. And 
this treatment of the subject Mr. Jones has defended in the course 
of a long essay. It would seem that he has not learnt that it 
is not time nor repetition that ages a story. Some stories are 
eternally young, other stories were always old—havo never been 
young. A father sacrificing himself for his daughter is on example 
of the* latter; a father turning his daughter out of doors because 
siie denies his- right to chooee a husband for her is an example 
of the former. The youth and age of a story is determined, not by 
years, but by the amount of truth to human nature tho story repre* 
cents. True, tho incident might have been humanised. A father 
turning his daughter out of doors because she would contract a 
marriage which he, with his superior knowledge of the world, fore¬ 
saw could not fail to lead her into unhappiness, would have been 
better, suggesting as it docs a conflict between, instinct and experi¬ 
ence ; but that would, be the basis for a new story, not the pivot on 
which a theme already chosen might he happily worked upon. Mr. 
Jones required a pivot, and the pivot he chose wp as common os the 
story he wished to tell was refined. This coarseness of artistic percep¬ 
tion is equally prominent in The Middleman* m Passing over all such 
erudition of execution as placing in tho middleman's mouth the very 
arguments which the enemies of our system of labour and capital 
would have used against him, which he is supposed to speak uncon- 
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sciously, I go straight to essentials. Mr. Jones doss not flee that if ho 
is to effectually satirise the middleman, the middleman must triumph 
over the inventor; if the spider kills the fly, it k dear that the spider 
in a subject lE not for pity at least not for satire. Yet in the play it 
‘is the inventor who ruins ]he middleman, and this stupid blunder 
obviously deprives the play of nil raison d'etre* But if in stage-land, 
heroes and heroines change their spfots and their skins the author 
remains always Mr. J^nos, lie dramatises the theme of this play just 
as ho dramatised the theme of his other play. It is true that he does 
not make the middleman turn his son out of doors because he wants 
to many the inventor's daughter. He stops on the brink of this 
precipice, but only to fling himself over another. The middleman's 
son seduces the Inventor's daughter! It seems strange that Mr. Jones 
could not think of something better, and how he could bring himself 
(for Mr. Jones clearly wants to have talent) to write the-wholly 
stupid and irredeemably vulgar comic love scenes which disfigure a 
really beautiful third net, is also ix matter which tantalises the 
curiosity of the critic. Perhaps last acts arc of necessity absurd and 
many of the childishnesses of Mr. Jones's last act are no doubt 
deliberate, and have been perpetrated with the view to secure a 
popular success, but the incident of tHo loan, when tho Successful 
inventor offers to lend the ruined middleman M & fiver," and in the 
middleman's house, out of which the inventor is about to expel him* 
is an example of that vein o£ gro&snm which pollutes Mr. Jones's best 
aspirations. * 

The success o£ the piece on the first night was unqualified; and 
some scenes deserved the applause which was given without stint* 
and must be confessed without judgment. Even qomic love scenes 
in the third act and the childishness of the fourth act* were approved 
by a too uncritical public. , * 

The powerleesnese of a modem audience to distinguish between 
what is common and what is rare, is the irreparable evil ; so long as 
a story is impetuously pursued and diversified with thrilling situa¬ 
tions, no objections are raised, I have heard dull and even stupid 
plays applauded at the Franpais, but a really low-class play would 
not he tolerated there, and I confess *1 was humiliated and filled 
with shame at the attitude of the public on the production of A 
Man's Shadow at the Haymarket Theatre. It is not necessary thdt 
I should wade through every port of the hideous story, it will suffice 
my purpose to say # that A Man's Shadow is on adaptation of Roger la 
Monte t and when I say that Eager la Monte first appeared aa a 
roman feutlkton in Met it Journal t and was afterwards drama¬ 

tised and produced at the Ambigue Camique, the readers of the 
Fortnightly will have no difficulty in divining how intimately tho 
story must reek of the good concierges of Montmartre. That the 
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TLaym&rkct Theatre should have sunk to the level of tjio Amhigue 
Comique! Imagine a Surrey on Britannia drama, a dramatic 
arrangement of one of the serial publications in ifctr ifr/fs b* the 
Loudon Journal, being translated into French and produced at the 
Francois or the Od£om Imagine the audience of cither of those' 
theatres howling frantic, applause and cheering the adapters at the 
end of the piece ! Imagine a heading French actor—Coqnelin, Be- 
launay, Mounet- Sully—playing the principal part! The mind re¬ 
fuses to entertain such impossible imaginings j but what is impos¬ 
sible to imagine as happening in France has befallen us in London. 
Hume did well to call ns the barbarians of the hanks of the Thames. 
An amount of literary ordure is the common lot of all nations. 
London Day hy Day is assuredly no intellectual banquet, but the 
portrait of the cabman, is English; but a nation has become poisoned 
with epmething more,,than jackal blood when it falls a-worshipping 
the contents of ifs neighbour's dust-hole. Mr. Tree is a man of 
genius, and to see him wasting, really great abilities on the part of 
Laraquo was to me at least a painful sight. Jfo better than the actor 
were tho critics, and no bet telethon the critics was the public. All 
sense of literary decency seemed lost, and every one was minded to 
take his £11 of the horrible French garbage, and the final spectacle, 
that of an English poet tokiqg his call for his share in the prepara- 
lion of the feast, is, I think, without parallel in our literary history. 

Almost equally reprehensible is tho entertainment provided by 
Mr, Irving at fee Lyceum, and if it ie not so unpleasant it is only 
because fewer words arc spoken on the stage. For some time poet 
the tendency of Mr* Irving's management has been In the direction 
of pantomime. The production of Dtmsi (of the Irving Fau$i) 
as tfte first decisive step, and the success of this experiment 
in’witches and bjuc devils showed him that the utmost license would 
he allowed in the substitution of scenery and his own personality 
for the text of the author. Having ascertained the debased state of 
the public mind, ho proceeded to speculate upon it, and in tho Dead 
Sleart has approached marvellously near tp pure pantomime, one step 
nearer and even hi a well-fed critics would have had to cry, halt. 
It would be interesting to learn bow many words are spoken on tho 
-fltage during the performance of the play as given ot tho Lyceum, 
I should say not more than six or seven thousand ; of tills I am cer- 
■tain, that the Lyceum text is not a quarter the length of another 
play that occupies the same timo in representation. Let us examine 
the first act, The first scene is laid in a garden. 'There is of course 
a lavish display of foliage and lanterns, and there ia a fountain with 
real water, Mr. Bancroft comes on and mumbles some incoherent, 
and, as far as I could judge, entirely irrelevant remarks ' t then there 
is an elaborate dance, and for ten minutes the audience is entertained 
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by an exhibition oi dancing go elaborate that the thought of a success 
bIou to Mr. Turveytep^s academy^# 'irresistibly (suggested. Then there 
la a froqt scene, and Mr. Bancroft mumbles few more irrelevant 
remarksTintfi the scene is set behind. The third scene is Miss Terry's 
^bedroom. She makes a few remarks concerning a scurf she is about to 
wear; a man enters by the window and declares his love, Mr. Irving 
enters and declares his anger; he is arrested and sent to the Bastille. 
Surely not a thousand wprds are spoken in this act \ The second net 
opens with the taking of the Bastille. There is a brass cannon and a 
heterogeneous crowd that howls and climbs upon barrels, &c.; groat 
doors fall down, and then everybody dances, and the dance lasts several 
minutes. Wheif the dance is done various prisoners are exhibited 
to the audience, very much as strange animals are exhibited in a 
show; eventually Mr. Irving is brought dut ( and, in such crazed and 
dilapidated condition as seventeen years in a dupgocn would produce, 
he lies down in front of the audience, moaning from time to time* 
Inconceivable as it mpy seem, ho electe to lie there for several minutes* 
holding the attention of the audience by the help of occasional moans 
or grunts and furtive grimacing. I have long known that tho actor 
secretly chafes against the author* wLom he believes robs him of a 
part of his triumph, but I did not think the press would have allowed 
such a childish manifestation of vanity to pass it* silence* If Mr. 
Irving likes to write his own plays let him do so; wo shall tell him 
what we think of them; in the mean time critics should forbid him 
such pantomimic licence us no actor at tho "Trancnls would dan; to 
venture. The next scene is an apartment in a palace"In which the 
Abbti Latour (Mr. Bancroft) makes an incomprehensible declaration 
of love to the Coratesse de SU Yulcry (Miss Terry)* and this is follow ed 
■—stay, it is preceded—by some mysterious allusions to a debt which 
the Comtcsse’s son has contracted in a cafe of which tjic Abbd Latowr 
is a part proprietor. But it is as like as not that I am wrong, bo 
incoherently is tho scone played, and 1 think written, A number of 
scenes follow, all very tl&eful to prolong tho piece, but absolutely un* 
necessary. There is no story to develop, but there is on incident; it 
is this. The Comtcasc dc St. Valery’s son is condemned to death, and 
his mother beseeches Landry (Mr. Irving) to save his life. To pro¬ 
long the fourth act Landry sends for his old enemy, the Abb£ Latour, 
who goes to tho guillotine next morning and challenges him to a 
duel. The dud serves the same purpose as the dance in the first act* 
the taking of the Bastille in the second, it appeals to the vulgar 
appetite for stage realism* and it fills up the time. When tho Abbe 
LatouT has been killed^ Mr. Irving takes the place of the eon of his 
old sweetheart, and mounts the scaffold with all the Rights of 
apotheosis playing upon his face and hair. 

Mr. Irving is credited and. he takes credit for having contributed 
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to what we must call the development of artistic tastes* I confess 
I do not perceive very clearly hair the production of such pieces 
as the Bead Heart cap advance artistic taste, I do not deny that 
the taking of the Bastille is exciting, but so is a raf hunt and a 
prize-fight, and concerning myself entirely with the artistic, and 
waving the moral question, I should say that a rat hunt was a lose 
depraving sight than a perfonftance of The Bead Heart, A rat hunt 
is an appeal to our animal instincts pme and simple, we enjoy it, 
and have done with it, but stage realism corrupts our intelligence by 
easy satisfactions instead of stimulating the imagination, which should 
create all from the words oi the poet. To bo sure, The Bead Heart 
ia no more than a vety shocking instance of the ‘mischief done at 
the Lyceum ; the same consuTe is applicable to the mounting of all 
the Shakespearean plays given under the management of Mrs Trying* 
hfr t Irving underatoqd better than anyone the baseness of modern 
taste, and he has appealed to it more flagrantly than any other mana¬ 
ger. Ho was, of course, well witjnn his Tight in appraising and selling 
his goods in the largest market, hut I am acting well within my right 
when I attempt some criticism of the value of his supposed contribu¬ 
tions to the development of artistic taste. He drosses out his theatre 
as Octave in Au B&theur dc& Baum dressed out his shop ; he has in¬ 
variably appealed* though neyer before bo outrageously, to the sensual 
instincts rather than to the imagination. As a shopman I admire 
him, as an artist I despise him ; for I at least look back with yearn¬ 
ing love to tho£e times when theatrical audiences did not require real 
fountains anl real trees, and I believe that our ancestors, who did 
not require th^&e realities, were gifted with a sense that is wanting 
in us, 

These half-dozen plays are those which seem the most charac¬ 
teristic of the /crious, or, to speak more accurately, the would-be 
serious dramatic work done in the present day, My criticism has, 
I hope, exposed their deficiencies in that quality more essential in 
art than elsewhere—common sense. Yes, it ib 11 fact that there is no 
play now being performed in Loudon th^t the very slightest analysis 
would not prove to bo as irrational as a nursery tale. The 
statement may occasion some irritation, and possibly some bluster* 
but no one will venture to prove the contrary by the examination of 
the story of any of the plays under notice* So absurd are they, so 
wanting in logic and elemental philosophy, that it is to be doubted if 
any second-class novelist could bo induced even, to consider for a 
moment the least ridiculous as a possible basis for a novel, 

I must remind my readers that it has Jboen submitted that a 
theatrical audience is an epitome of the artistic intelligence which 
obtains at a certain moment, and that it is a genuine and spontaneous 
expression of it* If this is so, what terrible condemnation, what 
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sinister mockery arises from this criticism of our dramatic authors 
and the literature they furnish *our theatres with! In the olden 
days no such abominations as The Bead Jlectrfc and A Man 1 * Shadow 
desecrated tEe theatres that in any way, however slight, pretended to 
preserve an aspect of intellectual decency, and yet in the olden days 
not one in twenty could read and write, aiuUnow every one can rood 
and write. We have established Bchodl boards and striven to educate 
the masses, and, so far ^ literature is concerned, with this result, 
applause of a roman fairilkton in ihjo historic Haymarfeet. W& shall 
go on striving to raise humanity and laying out the path of the 
future. Poor Humanity, how well represented by Bouvnrd and 
Pecuehet! those* two poor follows always in good faith, always 
ardent 5 and invariably experience contradicts the best-established 
theory, the most subtle reasoning is demolished by the most simple 

fact-, * * 

Many will detect in this literature a likeness to tho ago; and 
will recognise it ns taping the literature of an age of smug respec¬ 
tability—-an age interested especially in the preservation of villas 
and silk hats; an uge most unriotis for peace bo long as peace 
does not disturb the money market—war would bo preferable to 
any serious decrease in the price of nSonoy; a lic-a-bed - age, dis¬ 
gustingly absorbed in comfort ; an agft loathsomely anxious to live 
m a fool's paradise, and close its cars to the sound of danger; an age 
selfish beyond all preceding ages, end whose one maxim is “ Patch it 
up so that it will last my It was truly amusing to hoar the Times, 

the great organ of civilization, as represented by the villa and the 
silk hat, side w ith the dockers, and gravely reprove Mr. Norwood for 
not conceding their demands. Mr. Norwood was _the one man of 
sense: his class instinct told him that not to vanquish that struggle 
was to imperil the existence of the villa and the hat ^ he felt, and he 
felt rightly, that they wore fighting for their hearths; the tanner 
was important enough to the dockers, but there was something far 
beyond the tanner; the Time* saw nothing, heard nothing, felt 
nothing, but one thing, aijd that was— Patch it up; make it 
last our time." In this world everything is paid for, and we arc 
paying the price of thirty years of peace, sluggishness, moral 
cowardice, and last, though not least, purity-mongoring. Purity- 
ruongerlng is the Inst fungus, There has grown up amongst us U 
now breed of Englishmen, men who are apparently lunatics on what 
they term the groat moral question." I have elsewhero pointed out 
tho excesses cf those gentlemen, and to the beet of my ability showed 
that this craze could m only result in the destruction of art and the 
violation of private rights. Tho impropriety-hunter exercises tho 
same terror over the ordinary citizen as the stoat does over the 
-rabbit. These pure-minded gentry' have already dipped their fingers 
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in literature; now they are meddling with music-hall songs, 
which, as stated in their organ, the Pall Mall, is but a prelude 
to a crusade against plays as soon as the Lord Chamberlain's office 
can be abolished. How' cheerful all this sounds, and, above all, how 
very sane f A Member of Parliament .loses his seat because it haa 
been proved, or, indeed p because it hue boon stated, that he had a 
mistress. And they prove very peremptorily that wo are more 
hypocritical than chaste. These women are on the streets because 
there is no where else for them to go. But there are eighty thou¬ 
sand prostitutes on the streets of Louden, and there is no place for 
them to go because the purity people think it ia their mission to 
close any music-hull or any public place in which light women 
congregate. "Wo must not,” they aay, ** countenance vice; wo 
cannot help it if these women fill tbo streets, and pollute the 
pure-minded who, by force of circumstances, have to walk through 
the streets. Such accidents are regrettable ; but our duty is to close 
every place against light women/ 1 * Such moralily as this will seem 
madness to many. Hitherto the sane have ruled the unsung; hut of 
late yours the Government of England seems to have been reversed. 
Depone of ether instances* might be adduced, showing how very 
eeriously^thc balance of the general sanity of the nation has been 
disturbed. To restore it perhaps some great national disaster is 
needed. I pray that this diaadter may not come too late. 

My intention in introducing this matter is, I hope* obvious, ** Tel 
pcrc, tel fils,” The dramatic literature of to-day is the legitimate 
result of fhc unhealthy state of the public mind* and reflects admir¬ 
ably the intellectual sloth and horrible mediocrity into which we 
have drifted and arc drifting. The unsuccessful men of letters, 
and men who think more of comfort than of art, go to dramatic 
writing, the prizes it offers arc larger and easier to win* 
Among the crowd hustling for gold at the stage door, we find one 
or two like Mr, Jones and Mr. Pinero, who redeem their trade with 
some slight aspiration, jarred though it bo by iiicvitable circum¬ 
stances. If Mr. Pinero had not had the great literary misfortune to 
write at the close of the nineteenth century, ho might have been a 
considerable dramatist; that he possesses genius sufficient to triumph 
over the obstacles which pruriency and sloth have raised against art, 
I can bo permitted to doubt. 


George Moore* 
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I dahe gay moat Englishmen have forgotten fiat in the month of 
September, 1870, what was called a “ greaf Republican meeting ** 
was held at London! in Trafalgar Square, to acclaim the dethrone¬ 
ment, by a mob in Parish of a sovereign who had been England's 
** faithful ally ,J in ono of the greatest, if not one of the wisest, wars 
of the nineteenth century. “ Trafalgar Square/ 1 said an English. 
Republican acquaintance of mine to me at the time, “is our London 
Placo de la Concorde. It is true the guillotine has never been set 
up there yet, and I hope it never may be, but there is the status of 
an English ting who was beheaded for resisting the will of his 
people ; and it was the fate of Charles L which‘determined thfc fato 
of Louis XVI.” 

Mi 

When the f * great Republican meeting” of September! 1870, broke 
up a deputation from it went to the French Embassy to carry thither 
a fraternal greeting to “ the French Itepublic of yesterday from the 
English Republic of to-morrow.” Rut uj>oti reaching Albert Gate 
the sympathising English representatives of the new order of things 
found Franco represented only by a lftill-porter !* OfhcialFran.ec, 
like the French people in general, hud been simply stunned by a 
catastrophe which, for the time, paralyzed the -nationaj machinery of 
government Find of defence in the face of a tremendous and trium* 
phant foreign invasion. 

What followed is matter of history, The wot which the Empire had 
begun “ with a light heart,” confident that the army lacked absolutely 
nothing, “not even a single button on the gaiters of a 'single 
soldier/* the Republic, by the voice of the eloquent M. Jules Favrc, 
theatrically undertook to end without surrendering u one atone of a 
French fortress or one fajeh of French territory;” but was eventually 
thankful to bring to a close with the loss. of Alsace and Lorraine, 
Straeburg and Metz, and tiara payment of a ransom equal in round 
numbers to about three times the imperial revenue of Great Erituin. 
When, to the humiliations and burdens of this crushing failure, we 
add the horrors of the Commune at Paris, it will be seen that 
patriotic and sensible Frenchmen may well be forgiven if they look 
forward with more of consternation than of confidence to the upshot 
of a political experiment so dismally begun. “ If these things were 
done in the green tree, what shall be done iu the dry P Jl 

It is onei thing for foreign enthusiasts to acclaim a French Re¬ 
public in Trafalgar Square; it is quite another thing for French 
breadwinners and taxpayers to defray the expenses of a French 
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Republic At borne. The French breadwinners and taxpayers proved 
this, after tho Treaty of Frankfort had been signed and the Commune 
had been, stamped out in blood, by putting; the control of their affairs 
into the hands of ra£n t Tvho regarded the Third Republic with no 
more admiration than they had felt for the Second Republic or for 
the First, who had had nothing to do'with proclaiming or acclaim¬ 
ing it, who simply accepted i* t os an existing order of things, and 
who were ready to do their duty as public servants in the spirit of 
the famous dictum of if. Thiers, that ff the Republic must be Con¬ 
servative or must cease to be.” 'These men knew that they had the 
masses of tho people behind them. They remembered that when 
the question of maintaining tho Second Republic or founding a 
virtual Dictatorship to be called a ten years 7 Presidency, was put to 
the French people on tho 10 th of December, I Sol, by the Prince- 
President Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the French people gave a vote 
of 7,4tj9 p 219 for the Dictatorship against a vote of 640,737 for the Re¬ 
public—and they remembered also, that of this relatively insignifi¬ 
cant minority no small proportion consisted ei voters who disliked 
the Prince-President, and objected to the latent Empire much more 
than they liked or longed foi the maintenance of the Second Re¬ 
public. t Had they not taken pert, too, in the evolution of the 
personal into the Constitutional Empire on the very eve of the great 
Gcrmau War ? 5)id they not know that, despite the crash of his 
Mexican adventure, and the blunders of his diplomacy in the ques¬ 
tion of Luxemburg, aud the insistent attacks of the Parliamentary 
Opposition which began m 1863, with tho re-appearance of M, 
Thiers us one of nine troublesome representatives of Paris in the 
Legislative llody, France on the 8th of May, 1870, had given tho 
Emperor a new mandate by a vote of 7,336,434 ayes against 
l^eo.tco noes, the issue before the country being defined by the 
Senatus-Consult urn of -April 20, 1870, in these words: " The people 
approve the Liberal reform $ effected in tho Government since I860 
by tho Emperor with the co-operation of the great bodice of tho 
State, and ratify this Scnatus-Consultum ? fi 

It was impossible for Frenchmen of experience and ability to 
believe in 1871 that the French people as a people cared one farthing 
about the Republic as a Republic. It was certain, that groat numbers 
of the French people, vividlj' recalling the follies and the crimes 
which had marked the brief career of each of the two previous 
Republican experiments, tbo experiment of 1703 and tho experiment 
of 1846, profoundly distrusted the theoretical devotees of Republi¬ 
canism and utterly disbelieved in the possibility of founding a stable 
and benefit Republic in France. It was only probable that a 
Republic' sensibly and economically administered might secure the 
acquiescence of that large majority of the French people who desire 
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above all things elso to be left undisturbed to look after their own 
affairs, and of whom tbo London Times had said with perfect truth 
at the time of the plebiscitary vote of May 8,1870, " If the result of 
the plebiscite, no matter how obtained, i%’ tfi save France from a 
Revolution, the Government will be declared "by an immense 
majority to have deserved well of the country/ 1 

JSbthing appears to me to bo so clear in the troubled and cloudy 
history of the Third French Republic as this, that it must have gone 
to pieces long ago like ith predecessors but for the respite secured to 
it after 1871 by the administrations of M. Thiers and of the Marshal 
Duke of Magenta, Under these administrations the expenses of the 
war were met and paid off, the indemnity was carried, the enormous 
outlay required to reconstruct and reconstitute the military system 
of France was covered, and the national accounts were substantially 
balanced. The work of the Government was done chiefly by men, 
as I haye said, who neither were nor professed 'to bo theoretical 
Republicans, but it wajs done under Ike Republic, and the way in 
which it was done 'naturally and ficcesBarily served to reconcile 
public opinion in France to Republicanism as a form of Govern¬ 
ment, Men who preferred Republicanism as a form of government, 
like M. Jules Simon, took part in the management of publje affairs, 
and earned their share of credit and of authority thereby. For six 
years it muy bo said, from 1S71 to 1$77, the course of events in 
France tended to strengthen, not to weaken, the chances of perma¬ 
nency and stability for the Third Republic Historical comparisons 
are always apt to mislead, but speaking within the conditions neces¬ 
sary to an accurate judgment of each case, 1 think I may say that 
the un-Republican ministers of the Marshal Duke of Magenta did 
as much to make the Third Republic possible in Fringe as wus done 
in the United States under the administration of Washington v 
Alexander Hamilton to secure the success of that American Const!* 
tution, which he undoubtedly thought very far from satisfactory, and 
as to the stability of which he not only felt but expressed very grave 
and serious doubts. 

In 1869, the last year rff peace under the Second Empire, the 
ordinary budget of the receipts and expenses of the French Govern¬ 
ment reached a total of 1,621,390,248 francs. Seven years after¬ 
wards, in 187G, it was necessary for France to raise an annual revenu® 
of 2,379,505,613 francs, This enormously increased amount, tha 
result of the disasters of 1870-71, was raised by the administration 
of the Marshal Duke of Magenta, and the national accounts wero 
settled with an excess of the revenue over the expenditure of no 
less than 98,000,000 francs* 

The next year the Republicans by theory, with Gsmbetta as their 
leader, come into power. They carried a majority of the Beats in 
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the Legislature by frightening the people into the belief that the 
friends and associates of the Marshal-President, if not the Marshal-. 
President himself, were meditating a restoration, of the monarchy, to 
he followed by a new war with Germany and a new invasion. The 
people who, in 187U t had overwhelmingly rallied to the support of! 
an Imperial monarchy because they shrank from the spectre of a 
revolution, in 1877 as naturally Tallied to the support of a republic 
because they shrank from the double spectre qf a revolution and of 
a war. 

■■ 

Once in power the theoretical Republicans set themselves to carry 
out the conviction of Gambetta, expressed by him, before the fall of 
the Empire, in a debate with Ollivier in 18$9, that' France might bo 
"engineered” into a republic without striking a blow. To this it 
was 1 "only necessary that the Republicans, being a majority in the 
Chamber, should exclude the minority from all share in carrying; on 
tho Government*' Then began a systematic attack, persistently 
carried out down to the present time, upon every branch of the 
public service throughout France, with the express and avowed . 
object of concentrating the whole machinery of tho government 
under the exclusive control of the Republicans as a party* Soever, 
not evendn England under Walpole, not even in my own country dur¬ 
ing tho famous war against the United States Bank, has the maxim "to 
the victors belong the spoils,” been curried into effect more steadily, 
more unshrinkingly, more thoroughly, than in France since 1877* No 
post in the public service baa been high enough or humble enough 
to escape thd political winnowlng-fuu* Wo have been reproached, 

I do not eay unjustly, in America with making a 11 clean sweep ” of 
postmen and tldewaitcrs, of porters in the public stores and mes¬ 
senger in tho r public offices, with every change in the Federal Presi¬ 
dency. But in the U r mted States, wo change our Presidents at most 
only once in four years, while in France since 1877 Frcmiere and 
Ministers have followed each other on and oil: the political stage with 
the bewildering rapidity of clowns chasing each other in a panto¬ 
mime* All have been Republicans, indeed, though of the most 
varied hues, hut each in his turn has found It necessary to provide 
lor his own particular friends and followers. When all tho hete¬ 
rodox office-holders, great and small, found in office by the new 
Piaster a of France had been replaced by orthodox members of one or 
another branch of the orthodox political faith, it became obviously 
necessary, and therefore obviously right, to create new berths as fast 
as new applicants knocked at the door, Tomsk* this ehsy the simple 
and admirable plan was adopted by the Republicans in, 1877, of first 
annulling the elections of a considerable number of the Conservative 
members whom the voters had been inconsiderate enough to return, 
and of then systematically excluding all Conservative members from , 
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tlm more important committees of the Oh amber of Deputies, and 
especially from the Committee on the Budget, Under our own Con¬ 
gressional practice at Washington the party which holds the majority 
of the seats*axercwefl a very satisfactory control over legislation 
through the Standing Comity tteos of the House, the rule being that 
a majority of the members and tho chairhmn of each important 
committee shall be nominated by flie Speaker {himself a party 
nominee) from amon^ the majority of the House* But it did not 
occur, I believe, oven to Mr, Thaddous Stevens, bo long tho Repub¬ 
lican despot of the House of Representatives, to exclude every 
member of the opposition from any place on any committee of 
importance. Thanks to the thoroughness of tho French Republican, 
methods, the development in France since 1877 of the cost of carry¬ 
ing on this particular “ Govern merit of the people by the people for 
the people ° has kept pace admirably with the % increase tf£ the 
Treasury deficits. 

In lNfl-3, under the Empire, then newly established and needing, 
of course, a good deal of miftcellimcnua (! official ” help, the pay and 
appointments of the Civil Service amounted to 179,700,000 francs. 

In 1870, the amount was 248,-000,000 francs, showing an increase 
in seventeen years ut the rate of 4,000 T flUh frunes a year. 

In 1877, the amount was 388,000,000 francs, *tiemg a further 
increase in seven years of 85,500,000 francs, at tho rate of about 
5,000,000 francs a year. „ 

In 1888, the amount was 405,000,000 francs, showing an increase 
in eleven years of 122,000,0(10 franca, or at the rate of more than 
10,000,000 franca a year! 

Nmv let us recur to tho budget. As I have shoo^n, in 1876, the 
year before the advent to power of the Republican a led hy GanJbctta, 
the French Government closed its annual accounts oj> a revenue oi 
2,07(5005,518 franeB, with on excess of revenue over expenditure 
amounting to 98,000,000 francs, 204,000,000 francs going to meet 
an outlay un public work's. 

In 1880, on the eye of ihp Legislative elections of that year, of 
which I shall presently havo something to say, the expenditure of 
the Government had risen to 3,366,000,000 francs, being an increase 
in eight years of about seven hundred million francs, not withstand¬ 
ing the lifting previously to 1877 of the major part of the burden of 
the German War. 

The members of the Right in the Chamber had endeavoured, in 
1884, to check this steady increase of the public outlay. They laid 
before the Committee of 9 the Budget a proposition for a reduction of 
317,000,000 francs a year in tho cost of administration. The Com¬ 
mittee took no notice whatever of this proposition, and the gulf wont 
on widening between the public revenue and the public expenditure, 
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In 1888, on the eve of the Legislative Elections which have this 
year (aten place, the members of tl*e Bight renewed their attempt 
to bring about a financial reform. They ashed for the appointment 
of a committee of twenty- two member#, to examine and' report upon 
the condition of the public finances, it being a matter of general, 
notoriety that tho Cour dos Comptes, the duty of which is to see the 
books of the Government balanced, ha# for several years been 
obliged to report that this duty could not be properly done, the 
Ministry of Finance having failed to lay before the Cour dee Oomptes 
papers necos&ury to the performance of it! No heed was paid to 
this proposition, and the budget for 1890, carried through tho late 
Chamber just before it broke up under the law, shows for the 
impending year— 

a 

Expenditure (ordinary) . „ . a.OSCMlflS.OOO franca 

w ,, (extraordinary) ,, 4&.ti,978,6;i3 ,, 


Itover.uQ , 
Deficit 


Total 3,5itt,5(j0,titti „ 

, , 3 , 011 , 974,825 „ 

* . 52B,59l^(XS „ 


From which, if the reader will turn back to my previous mention 
of the national revenue 5nd expenditure, ho will see that the 
annual deficit under the BopubUean administration of France now 
actually amounts to just about one-third of tho total national 
expenditure of France under the Second Empire in 18G0 I 

And we have tho high authority of M. Paul Leroy-Bcaulicu, tho 
editor of tho Economists and a lie; public art, for the statement that 
France hap now for some time past been annually expending an 
average of £>00,090,000 francs a year beyond her national revenue. 

Fop this treasonable revelation, of the iTuth tho Government of 
President Carrot at the recent elections declared open war against 
M. Leroy-Beauliou, who presented himself as a candidate at Lodcve, 
in the Department of the Herault. lie wus opposed by a B&dical of 
no particular prominence, M* Menard-Dorian, whom the Protect 
openly and hotly supported. On tho 32 nd of September a certain 
number of voters in one commune thrown for both candidates were 
annulled for some informality. When tho returns reached the 
Comtnisision de lUcatmnent, all these “informal n ballots thrown for 
M. Leroy-Beaulinu wore rejected ; but those thrown for his opponent 
were counted, and M. Menard-Dorian was proclaimed the elect of 
the people! The Prefect and the Council-General of the Hcruult 
have a high reputation for electoral energy. Oh the’ Tuesday after 
the 6th of October one of the London papers announced, on the faith 
of ite correspondent in Paris, that there was still some uncertainty as 
to the election in the Herault of M, da St. Pons. This was a dark 
saying, no M. de St. Pons figuring in the list of candidates. Put there 
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are sundry places in France so-called], and in the oiroumsmption 
of St. Pons in the H^rault* the (laron Andr^ Reille was a Conaerva- 
tive candidate, his opponent being M, R&rimlteud. The voting was 
so close, that the authorities sate upon it for a time, after which 
they finally proclaimed JL Razimbaud elected "by a majority of 
nine votes.” The Councillors-General of 1 this fiery department, a 
part of the ancient Languedoc, have shown eo much spirit more than 
once, that tho right bf‘verifying the powers of their own members 
lias been taken from them and givtai to the Council of State, 

Of course, by annulling the election of M* Leroy-Beaulieu and 
proclaiming the election of M. Menard-Dorian, the Government 
secures another vote in the Chamber for any possible president of 
that body with whom it may be convenient for If* Carnot to make a 
combination, and crapes the possible attacks within the Chamber of 
a Republican statesman who might easily makt? himself disagreeable 
on questions of finance* 

Hut will that chefck the ominoufdy rising tide of tho public in¬ 
debtedness, or tend eventually to make the Republic precious in tho 
eyes of the breadwinners and taxpayer® of France F Look again at 
the figures! 

They arc not, perhaps, amusing; bat they will pretty certainly 
have the last word in politics, and thcj*nre really of more importance 
for people who wish to know whither France ia drifting, and where 
she is likely to bring up, than any imaginable light*upon the aims 
and true character of General Boulanger, or the disability and 
respectability of President Cum at. 

Budgot of 1876 under the Marshal Duke of Magenta:—■ 

Expenses (ordinary and. extraordinary) „ 2,5 jd f 5fl , 5,313 frjrncs 

Budget of 1890 under President Carnot* 

Expenses {ordinary) . S,C3fi p jR3,G&t „ 

Expaute (extraordinary estimated) , . 500,000,000 „ 

* _ 

3 ? 538 K i>S , S , j 633 

* 

Esoese of Expenditure 18!KJ ever 1ST0 . 9(5(5,083,120 „ 

* 

Throw this sum into pounds sterling, and yon will find that the 
Republican Government, which la obviously supposed by the corre^- 
' pendent# in Paris of some English journals to have just received 
a cordial endorsement from the French people at the pells, is actually 
spending for,the Rrcnch people this year, in excess of the sum spent 
for them by the government of the Marshal Duke of Magenta, very 
nearly or quite one-half the total annual expenditure of the Imperial 
Government of Groat Britain ! And this, observe, rep resents only 
the regular outlay of the national government, 

It does not include the floating debt, which amounted on the 
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Ifit January, 1589, to 900,238,000 franca, to bo increased December 
31st, 188!), by 523,000,000 francs, marking a total to be covered by a 
new loan, of 1,429,238,000 francs. 

Nor does it include the sums spent for the breadwinner and 
the taxpayer of France by tlic commune, t in which it is his happiness 
to dwell, and the department which numbers him among it a 
demons. 

In 1878, the departmental loans of the 83 deportments of France, 
amounted to 128,417,499 francs-; in I88G, they amounted to 
249,188,900 francs ; being on increase in eight years of 120,770,950 
francs. 

These are the latest figures procurable by M. W elcbe, formerly 
a Cabinet Minister and prefect of tho great Department of the Nord, 
to whom lam indebted for the specific information which has enabled 
me to follow the rise of this astounding billow of approaching national 
bankruptcy ; for it is not suck an easy thing to get at tho current 
expenses, even of tho public offices at Paris; a?id it h a labour of 
Hercules to do this in the provinces. 

Still an increase of 95 per coi^t. in eight years in tho loans of the 
departments is sufficiently edifying. 

The taxes levied as cnifiwes addtfhiteh for the departments in¬ 
creased from 1878 to 1880 by <54,092,250 francs ; the tuxes levied us 
centime* additions!# for the communes (not including Paris) by 
34,240,547 franca ; and the total of the debts of the communes (not 
including Paris) rose from 757,477,783 franc* in 1878, to 
1,242,535,940 francs in 188G, being un increase of 485,058,159 
francs in eight years, or at tbe rate of 55,090,000 franca n-year 3 

Finally, then, hy putting together the particulars upon which I 
have hete touched, wo reach the inevitable conclusion that the bread¬ 
winners and taxpayers of France arc now annually called upon to 
carry at least the following financial burdens:— 

National Expenditure . , francs 

Floating Annual Debt .... 52.7, frUU, 000 ,, 

Centimes Additionels (Dopartmouts) . 173,521,51 b „ 

„ (Counnunas) , , 172,501.704 „ 

4,404,33^,232 „ 

This, in round numbers, represents XI70,000,000, or very nearly ‘ 
twice the amount of the annual public expenditure of Groat 
Britain ! M. Moline himself, the testy Republican official, of whom 
we heard so much during the trial of General Boulanger, in a speech 
delivered before the Chamber in 1885, admitted that the people of 
France wore taxed fur more heavily than those of any other country 
in the world. They are taxed more heavily now than they were in 
1885, and the composition of the newly elected Chamber of Deputies 
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makes it, aa I ah all presently show, virtually a political impossibility 
that this tremendous pressure should bo relieved under their present 
form of government* 1 If it cannot be relieved it must increase \ 
and if it is to increase, a point must be reached at which it can no 
* longer bo borne. 

1 do not pretend to be able to fix thafr point. In the good old 
times when New England Puritans tnd French Catholic Royalists 
agreed in trying to get m the truth out of obstinate people by piling 
weights on their pinioned bodies, or driving iron wedges into wooden 
boots about their legs, it wa« usual to employ a learned leech who 
stood beside the patient and called a halt when he judged that life 
itself would givfe way under another fifty pounds or a further turn 
of the screw* The pains taken by the Carnot government to keep 
men like M + Leroy-11 eaulien out of the Chamber does not seem to 
show any intention of doaling thus with the bi^ead-winners and tax¬ 
payers of France, The French aro probably more thrifty and 
industrious and the^ are certainly lender in harness, than any other 
people in UuTope, but there must be limits to their purse as well as 
to their patience. 

Looked at from this, which I take to be the only practical and 
really instructive point of view, the results of the legislative elections 
of nrc ominous enough to justify jthe title wdiich I have given 
to this paper. No well-infor mod Frou c liman, who really wishes to 
see a Republic solidly established in France, labours under any 
illusions as to this, Such Frenchmen, I fear, are *in the mood of 
mind of the very ungrateful Irishwoman who, upon being dragged 
out from under the hoofs of a charging squadron, ftatly refused to 
thank God for ** letting a troop of horse ride over her.*’ One of the 
very few thoughtful and able political writers nowlU) be femnd in 
the ranks of Parisian journalism, if. Jules Dietz, of ihe Journal dfa 
DebfitH, put the truth us to the situation us plainly as could be 
expected in that paper, on the 11th of October. 

** Tko Hopubliu huH juet won a victory—that is, a^eakiu^ accurately—it has 
just eucajHtiil ft disaster. It Lan Quisled the attack uf a most formidable unali- 
lion. AJL tlio purtaami irf the liepublic* 1 (noto the phrase]) "have rejoiced 
over this result, and wo ware not tho last to manifest cur joy. Eat—but 
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qnc camint para his life on the steps of the Capitol. 'Wo must come down, m- 
mime our ordinary oxistonco, concern ourselves about the future. loot into tbs 
came of the peril wb have escaped, and act that it shall not recur. , » « 
The peril has been very great, No OHO doubts this ; wad tho vivacity of tho 
congratulations exchanged between tho victors proves how very wncertam as to 
the issue they wore before the battle. Remember the morrow of the 2 7th 
January J the consternation and the terror excited by the election at Paris* tho 
con Mon co of the Soulau^sta, the panio among tho Republicans! Since 
January some ground has been regained* Tho defender of tho fortress have 
shown energy* and they have also hod good luck. Tfye besiegers have been re¬ 
pelled. Blit nothing shows that they will not renew tho attach. It would bo 
wilful blindness and the height of folly to exaggerate the proportions of tho 
repulse or to imngine that all U safe for ever or oven for any long time. « . - 
All that is now certain is that the palais Bourbon will boo the advent in 
November of about 211) Deputies, Ranking!eta, and, Members of the Right, 
whoso success is a violent protest of universal mffr&gB agaiust the actual state 
of things and the policy, pursued down to this time. If wo reckon up the 
electors and not the elected this protest will bo still more significant. Between 
the total of the votes thrown for tho 36 £ Republican nienibois and tho total of 
the Votes thrown fur the 210 Opposition members tho difference is hardly a few 
hundred thousands. Change a quarter or a third of a million votes and the 
coalition would have wop. This id cvhat wo must havfl tho courage to ace and 
to say if we wish to sen, and to make others see* tho truth as to tho results of 
tho elections of .1889, and to the situation which they reveal, ’Well,, for our 
part, we do not hesitate to say that this situation must not and cannot last. 
It ie intolerable. No regime in the world uould survive it* ,J 

i i 

These fire the tfords of soberness and common eonse. The Third 
Republic is in much more imminent danger of a crash to-day than 
was the Second Empire after the plebiscite of May, 1870, and tho 
evil influenetjg which have brought it into this danger seem to me, 
after many months passed in visiting Franco and collecting infor¬ 
mation ns to the condition of interests and opinions in that country, 
to be much mosc uncontrollable than the evil influences which in 
1870 dhrrounded the Emperor Napoleon, and drove him fatally on¬ 
ward into the crowning blunder of his blundering foreign policy* 


Let us look into the points upon which M. Jules Dietz puts bis 
Anger with such precision. Wliut do they show, not a& to the 
result* of tide particular political engagement, but as to the drift of 
things in Franco P 

In 1885 the extravagances, financial, social, and political, of the 
Republicans, who had then been in undisputed possession and power 
lor eight years, drove the Conservatives into attacking the Govern¬ 
ment, under a manifesto prepared under the auspices of M+ Lambert 
de St. Croix, which was virtually a declaration ( of war against the 
Republic as a form of government. The Republicans so interpreted 
it, And they charged their antagonists with m?t openly and explicitly 
showing'their monarchical colours. 

The result of those elections of 1885 was the return to the Cham- 
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her of a powerful monarchical minority, and in the popular vote tho 
strength of the two parties &tootj as follows:—- 

Republicans of all thadae , * , * * 4,377,063 

Conservatives , l . . *. 3,608^678 

— 

Showing a Rcpublicaii'inQjority of * * 788,485 

In 1889 the Conservatives nttacked*the Government anew, but this 
time in two columns ,Ono of those columns marched under the 
unfurled flag of the monarchy, the .Royalists and Imperialists haying 
agreed together to make the restoration of a stable monarchy their 
first and common object, and reserving the question/* Under which 
king, Bozonnm T tl to be dealt with afterwards. The other of those 
columns marched under the flag of General Boulanger, representing 
the monarchical idea in the form in which that idea emerged in the 
person of Napoleon Bonaparte from the chaps of the crumbling 
republic of 1798, and in tho person of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
from the chaos of tly: "crumbling republic of 1848. That this was 
tho true significance of Boulangism is sufficiently proved by the per¬ 
sistent and even infuriated anxiety shown by the Republican Go¬ 
vernment, first to drive General Boulanger into exile and then to 
discredit him personally. Tho Mint&Lbr of tho Interior, M. Con¬ 
stant, to whom in their alarm and distress the Government of Presi¬ 
dent Carnot abandoned the helm of State after the Boulangist victory 
in January at Paris, deserves great credit for seeing their true 
objective clearly from the first, and striking at it &5 unscrupulously 
to the lust. The flight of General Boulanger, and his condemna¬ 
tion without any real trial by the "High Court of Justice,” saved 
tho elections ; and T have little doubt that M, de Caasagnac was 
absolutely right when he said in hie journal VAutorUi —■ * 

i 

** After tho Oth of October, if llio friends of General Boulanger had allowed 
hil& to return to Farifl juat before Iho elections, wO fih&uld havo carried twenty 
more scats in Paris and sixty more in tho provinces. His return—unexpected, 
theatrical, audttoiious—w4utd hare given the vote by arrondiasoiDDiits tho 
impulse which it always lucks, by generalising the contest and lifting it out 
of local influences.” * 

General Boulanger himself might have been arrested and im¬ 
prisoned, But of what consequence could that have been even to 
him had the voters been electrified into carrying eighty more 
Boulangibt deputies into pow er the xtext day ? Those eighty members 
would have converted the actual and formidable opposition minority 
of two hundred and ten deputies into an absolute majority of the 
new Chamber and driven the Executive to the walk But General 
Boulangoi* is not General Bonaparte, and as M* Jules Dietz so 
correctly put it, '* the Republic escaped a disaster . Jl * 

Under what conditions os respects the popular vote and tho drift 
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of things was this escape made ? In 1889 the strength of parties 
stood as follows: 

Republicans of shades , 4*012,353 

Con&&rv&tm& r j 2,340 GE3G 

Fouling: ♦ ,**,* \ 1^037*066 

* . 

Republican majority in 1680 * „ * 034*001 

Republican majority in 1SS5 * .. * „ 5fitS f 46i> 

Here wc have a Republican majority in 1&8& actually smaller by 
134,484 votes than in 1885, notwithstanding the Immensely greater 
importance to the Republic of the election of this year. Rut this is 
not all. There is an absolute decline in the total otthe votes cast at 
this election of 1889 aa compared with those cast in 1883, of no fewer 
than*585,838 votes. Out of the ten millions in round numbers of 
French voters only 7,399,705 came to the polls in 1880 against 
7,985,543 in 1885, 'if wc carry this comparison a step further hack 
It will be found that tbo question of the life,or death of the Third 
Republic excites less interest in the France of f to-day than did the 
question ef the conversion of the personal into the Constitutional 
Empire in the France of twenty your* ago. When the plebiscite of 
May 8, 1870, was called for by the Emperor, the total of votes 
thrown reached 8^897,143, giving us then 1,497,438 more votes 
than could be brought to the poll m 1889* 

One word more* It must not be forgotten that in the small Re» 
publican majority of voters in 1889, a majority so small, that as M. 
Julos Dicta frankly admire, a change of a third, of u million would 
have converted It into a minority, we have the whole body of the 
public servants of France represented—a bod}' now to bo counted 
not by t thousands but myriads, and including not only the noble 
army of tho customs officer^ tbo M gabelous," and the gendarmerie, 
us well as subalterns, civilians of all grades in all branches of tho 
administration, but the workmen in the public works, the day- 
labourers in the docks and on the highways* tfeo employes of Govern.' 
mont contractors—tho whole army, in short, of men whoso daily 
subsistence depends upon the Government of the day, and who vote 
for the Republic in 1889 as their predecessors voted for the Empire 
in 1869, and as they themselves would naturally and inevitably vote 
iftr the Dictatorship, or the Empire, or the Monarchy to-morrow* 
were either of these installed in power at Faria. 

The pressure put upon tho^e voters in the recent elections has 
been simply irresistible- Tho measure of it may bo taken from tho 
feet, unprecedented I believe even in France, that the control of the 
postal servants was taken from the Director-General of 'the Post- 
Office and given to the Prefects, to be wielded under orders from M- 
Constans, Minister of the Interior* Instances of Vagrant tampering 


* 
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with letters and documents came under my own observation during 
the “ campaign “ In mor& than one department t but one most in- 
£tructiv£ incident resulting froin this interference with the postal 
service I giro on the authority of a friemi ift tho Seine-1nf£rfcure. 
. The scat for the first circumscription of Dieppe was contested for the 
Conservatives by M. do lAiborde-Ncguc^ the nephew of a well- 
known public man, M< d’Estanedyi, who is a large proprietor in 
Normandy, and for the Government by M. Breton. Everything 
indicated a majority ftfr M. de Dabordc-Noguez. But it was an¬ 
nounced late at night on the 22ntT yf September! first, that there was 
no choice, and then that the matter would come before tho Com- 
miattioii da Jlec&iwi jicaI. The meeting of that Commission was 

retarded, and when the Commission finally met the Prefect an¬ 
nounced that there must be on adjournment, because the proc$ 9 - 
tcrhmtx of the Mayors hud “gone astray in the poA-offiee.’* Finally 
the lost documents turned up, and it then appeared that by w a small 
majority ,T M, Hretoij had been elected ! M* do Laborde-Noguez 
and his friends being present, and watching the proceedings, quietly 
H totted up '* the returns us they were read out’ and, after being 
formally assured that they wore exact and yiThiiui, an noun cod to the 
assembled company the interesting fget that the totaj of these 
if turns actually exceeded the total of the votes registered in ihe 
circumscription! * 

Of course, this matter is likely enough to come up in the Chamber \ 
but, however it may lie settled there, it tell s'the story of the despe¬ 
rate determination with which the fortress of power- at Paris was 
defended in these elections against what otch M. Jules Diet/ describes 
as ^tbo attack ” muds upon it by the voters of Trance. Tu no Jess 
than 5(> out of tlie 570 circumscription a of France jthe Rejmblicun 
candidates carried the seats by majorities ranging from ten tu uhuji* 
dred voles! Is it surprising that the defeated candidates should be 
inclined to think these majorities were manufactured in the Profec- 
tuTcSp not established, by the returns? A Protestant lad)', the 
daughter of one of tho most illustrious Frenchmen of the nineteenth 
century, and Die wife of il leading deputy, writes to me that " in 
many circumscriptions candidates who knew themselves to have been 
elected heard their opponents proclaimed as chosen j ” and M* Jules 
Delufeose, who wub re-elected in the Department of the Calvados ojn 
the 22nd of September,* published on the 24th, in the Moliit, at Paris, 
a letter on the election, in which he uses this language 

,£ It is Buying httt^to fifty that my opponent was presented and recommended 
by tho official authoritieflj thnt tbo prefect personally took part in the contest, 
that the llepublitftil majors Used their influence to cajole or coerce voters into 
voting for the Government candidate, nnd that the Conservative mayors wore 
roflEruined from showing their preferanaeg by the frar of revocation. All the 
g«rvBu.ta of the public were turned into electioneering agvnU. The school 
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teachers, tho postmen, the supervisors and labourers on ths highways were 
ordered to vote against me. They did M they were bid, for their brand wo* at 
stake. Hie teacher* were particularly active. It woe shameful and sad to see 
them at work. My cant^dacy suffered fiom all this more or leaf; how much 
docs not matter* hut tho scimdal does matter, and I denounce it* la it not 
monstrous that, after a crnlury of struggles for justice* for law, for liberty* 
we find oureelyee forced to protest against practices which would not bo tole¬ 
rated by negroes ? ” t 

«- 

What 3f- Delafossc buys of the school-teachers is echoed ia my 
letters from all parts of Franco. In one cihulmecriptitm* in which 
M, Ihipeyrc, formerly Keeper of the Seals* was a candidate* a 
school-letucher appeared in tho public meeting with strings of bells 
which he shoot violently to drown the voices of the Conservative 
speakers* In another, the streets were paraded, and the polls 
surrounded (a friend writes tome), by "school-teachers* regimented 
with ishoutkig drunkards 1 71 Meanwhile* M. Thevenot, Keeper of 
the Seale under President Carnot* was issuing circulars to the clergy* 
forbidding them to take any part whatever in the elections ; and after 
the elections were over* the htipenda of a nfimber of curates in 
different parts of Franco were stopped* on the pretext that they had 
recommended their parishionensito vote against government candidates* 
one of the most conspicuous marks of political orthodoxy in a 
government candidate being his vociferous hostility to religion, as 
religion, and his vociferous tufnesion to the gospel of materialism and 
vivisection preached by tho late M. Paul 3krt* and professed by 
the worthy M. Qhautempa* who has been recently exchanging civilities 
in London with the municipal authorities of tho British metropolis. 
It would be impossible for nao within the limits of this paper 
to do anything like justice to the ethical and social aspects of 
the policy which haa been pursued by the Republicans* now in 
ppwer in France since 1877* I have recently hud occasion to treat 
thaji subject somewhat at length in a letter which I addressed to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster*in the interval between the elec* 
flans of the 22nd September and those of the; Gth of October* and to 
this letter I may perhaps not improperly refer those of my readers who 
«agree with me in thinking that it is*of serious importance for 
Englishmen and Americans to get (something more than a superficial 
notion of what is really going on in France. 1 Of all wars in the post* 
T\ars of religion have been the most desolating and the most mis¬ 
chievous; and under the inspiration of Paul Bert* Gutnbetta, and M. 
Jules Ferry* the Republicans of France have for the past decade 
been waging* and are waging now* a war of religion against the believers 
in Christianity* who constitute a great and unquestionable majority 

1 Religion and ike french Hrpvhlit'; A Letter 6ard%*ml ArehbiM&*p 7 F«f' 

Mitttier, 3y William Henry Hurlbert [Author of Ireland Under Coerewn}* Landon: 

Divid Stott, 379. Oxford Straet, 1989. 
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of the Preach people. These men disbelieve in God with a passionate 
fanaticism as intolerant as the faith of the early followers of Mahomet, 
They trample upon the tolerant*and practical admission of Voltaire 
that if God did not exist it would he ppcSseary to invent Him, 
♦They strike the name of the Deity out of the books prepared for the 
education of children as the* old New England fanatics cut tho cross 
out of the flag of England, They hive made anything like political 
co-operation between themselves and tho representatives of Christian 
and Catholic France impossible; and they have so far identified the 
institutions of the Republic with religious intolerance and a systematic 
religious persecution! that this fact jQone would suffice to put tho 
domestic peace and order of France in deadly peril! were the finances 
of France as flourishing as tho sketch I have given of them shows 
them, I believe! to be hopelessly involved ( embarrassed, and dis¬ 
ordered* * * 

What will be the position of tho two great opposing parties in the 
now French Chamber, when it meets in this current month of No¬ 
vember P " * 

Tho majority! calling itself Republican and consisting of 3G5 mem¬ 
bers! will be thus made up, according to the estimates furnished tu 
me by several experienced political observers in 1 Vis # 


Opportunists . » , # * 

Rjxtiuals * , 

Moderate Republicans (a now group) 
Eocioliets , 


201 

lltf 

37 

S 


■M)0 


The mint raty, constituting the Opposition and consisting of 211 
members, will be thus mode up:—- * ^ 

Royalists , * HS 

Imperialists . „ , , , * * ■ . 32 

Monarchists fiimply * , « * * . * 17 * 

Botilangiats , „ * „ » , * , 43 

ludepcndsut Republican (M. Amugut) * * . 1 


* 211 

So long as the Republicans can be made to act together wo have 
here an apparent working majority of 154 for tho Government. Rut 
how long can they be made to act together ? On the question fr of 
Revision how many of the Radicals and of tho Moderate Republicans 
eon be depended upon? On the question of the choice of a Presi¬ 
dent of the. Chamber how many ? And what possible President, 
being once elected, can be expected to hold together the whole Re¬ 
publican line from Rflbot to Clemenccuu ? Is M. RiisBon to be Pre¬ 
sident, who has openly declared that if the Republic edit only bo 
preserved by arms, by arms it shall be maintained P or hi, Leon Bay? 
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or 5L Flog net ? And are the claims of M, Constant, the St, George 
who slew the dragon of Itoulungism, to be lightly put aside ? 

As an economist and financier M", Leon Say might seem to be the 
man of the moment. *T£ any Republican may be supposed ready to 
propitioto the Royalists and the Moderates it is he. But* how can 
if. Leon SaVj who allied himself ten years ago with AL de Froydnet 
to put into execution Gkmbctta'e grand scheme for literally <r engi¬ 
neering^ Franco into a republic by u profuse expenditure of the 
public money on harbours and railways now undertake to rescue the 
treasury from ruin ? The scheme, politically speaking, has been a 
success. It was borrowed by Gambotta from hlupoleon XII,, whose 
Interests wore so brilliantly served by his development of the chmutik 
mei/witj, and by the HausmEmniaatiun of Paris; and during the 
recent elections M. Yves Guyct, the Minister of Public Works, has 
saved more, than one scat by the < promise of a now tunuel to be 
cut or of a new,doth to bo built.. Tn this wav he has served his 
government perhaps almost as well us his colleague M. Fallieres, 
who, to carry his own scat in the Lot-ct-Gurontic against the grand¬ 
son of AT. Guizot, AL Cornells Henry de Witt, made speeches in 
which lie deliberately told thq rural doctors that if ihoy voted for 
M. do Witt they were voting for u u Cossack or Prussian invasion,” 
and to bring back the times in which a gentleman coming in chilled 
from the chase, might freely order a peasant to f be disembowelled 
and warm his feet in the still palpitating body, 

But suppose JL Leon Say is chosen to load Iko majority ? How 
is ho to undo hi* own work, and with the help of hie old ally, M. do 
Freycinot, put a slop to the frighlful expenditures which began under 
their joint auspices ten years ago ? 

The temper of. the Govern moat on this point we have seen illus¬ 
trated in tho defeat of JL Leroy-Beaulieu. It ivas shown us plainly 
in iho efforts tirade to defeat in the Department of the Cnutul M, 
Amagnt, the ono ft Independent Republican,” whom I have included 
in my analysis of the Opposition minority^ AL AmitgaL made a 
merciless speech ou the Budget in the last Chamber, He was un¬ 
doubtedly elected in the circumscription of Saint Fleur on tho 22ud 
of September. But the Government, determined to be rid of him, 
declared a buUoiiage requiring another pull on the fitli of October. 
In this case the manoeuvre fulled, the voters returning M. Amugat 
on the 6th by the decisive majority of a thousand votes j hut this 
reckless attempt to keep out of tho Chamber every man who is 
known to be a mister of fin unco and a partisan oh retrenchment, is 
not of good augury for the eon™ of the Government in the future. 

How can that course, indeed, be other than it has been? More 
than, two-fifths of tho members of the new Chamber arc men entirely 
new to Parliament ary life. Of these tho majority arc Republicans 
eager to commend them a elves to the extreme m^n of the party, and 
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to “ make their mark." Nearly fifty more are men who did not sit 
in the late Chamber. The groupito be known aa that of the Mode¬ 
rate Republicans hold opinions which differ frewn the opinions of the 
Moderate, Royalist* mainly on the question of the fenuro of the 
Executive Office, and undoj: any violent impulse given te the 
Government by the Radical wing of the piltty* these members are 
more likely to act with the Extreme Right than with the Extreme Left, 
while in no circumstance* are the Royalists or Imperialists likely to 
net with the Government Republicans. The latter* therefore, must 
look for the ninety votes necessary to Iheir majority to the Radicals, 
first, last, and always. It is possible that these ninety votes may bo 
given to the Government out of a Plutonic love of the Republic 
in the abstract; but it does not appear to me to be very prol^ible 
that they will be. , 

Failing this the new Chamber must fake up the parable of its 
predecessor. It must legislate against religion and against the 
liberty of parents to educate their children as they prefer, it must 
lengthen the office-roll of Ihc Republic, increase the public expendi¬ 
ture, and swell the public debt. France must be more and more sharply 
divided into two great camps, the camp of the Ins, who are to run 
up the public bills, and the camp of the Out!?, who shall foot them. 
Public offices ceasyig even to be regarded as public trusts will be 
uponly given and taken as party prizes. Ministries will be formed 
not to govern the Republic, but to keep this or.that group of Repub¬ 
licans in good humour. Under' the Republican administration of 
French affairs for the past decade I he deputies of the majority have 
gradually taken ever lo themselves the right to appoint magistrates, 
and to nominate nil sorts of executive officers. Is it ^likely that the 
deputies who have already enjoyed these advantages will forego 
them, or that the deputies who have not yet lasted these particular 
sweets of patronage will *ign a self-denymg ordinance ? Did not 
President Garnet Login lus executive career by publicly declaring 
that he regarded himself as bound to govern France in conformity 
with the ideas and the wishes of the Parliamentary eusilition by 
which he was elected ? Has ho not kept to his word ? And is he 
likely now to depart from it ? 

To depart from it fa to break up the combination by virtue of which, 
alone the Republicans now rule. To keep to it is to drive the* 
Republic headlong on to the ruin predicted for it on the lffth 
December, 1888, by^ one of the ablest Republicans in the Senate, 
1L Ohallemel-Lccour, in a speech on the Budget of 1890* u The 
Republic,*' said a Republican friend of miue to me in Faria just 
before the late Chamber came to an end, “ Is in the condition of the 
noble and unfortunate Emperor Frederick III. If it is rid of the 
cancer it will die of the cure. If it shrinks from the euro it will 
die of the cancer." ' Wm. IIekrt IIunLUERT* 



THE ARMEL STRENGTH OF f GERMANY IN IS S&* 

The object of this paper is to complete the discussion of the military 
situation; in Western Europe, by comparing the present armed strength 
of Germany with that of France, Following the same lines as were 
adopted when the military power of Franco wns under consideration, 
a dual division of the subject suggests itself && being most conve- 
nient for the purposes of this inquiry* It was seen last month how 
the treaty of Frankfort altered the strategical conditions of the 
French eastern frontier. How did this treaty affect the western 
frontier of Genu any? Is her present boundary, when compared with 
the boundary before 1870, so superior from a military point of view r 
as to compensate for the manner in which she is politically weighted, 
by having in her front line of defence two conquered provinces, the 
population of which are in a slate of f mot bored hostility to her rule? 
Again, it was seen last month that the French staff are now able to 
place in 'ihe field organised armies five times as strong as were con¬ 
centrated on the frontier in 1870. Has Germany kept pace with her 
French rival in this respect, and can she hope to maintain that 
superiority of force at decisive points which was the cause of her 
signal successes in 1870 ? 

Running nearly due north and south, and directly facing the 
French frontier, are the two great natural military obstacles of the 
Rhino and Yo«gen mountains. The river ia separated from the 
mountain range by a plain nowhere exceeding twenty miles in 
breadth* The Germans on this side of their territory previous to 
1870, occupied a position similar to that occupied by the English in 
India before the advance across the Indus* They held the river, but 
not the opposite mountain passes by which an enemy might enter its 
valley* The treaty of Frankfort gave, Germany a " scientific fron¬ 
tier ” analogous to that which Lord Jleaoonsficld secured for India 
when bo ordered the occupation of Quettah and the other passes into 
Central Asia. 

There are three highways by which armies can reach Germany 
from France. The south ernmoftt one of these, which passes through 
the ixm& of Belfort, has been noticed in a previous paper, and hus 
always been the direct line of communication between Burgundy and 
Bavaria* The central one through the u gup of Saver no iT leads 
direct to.Slrueburg, but is blocked on the east of that fortress by the 
Black Forest. The northernmost one traverses the Palatinate—a 
tract of country about twenty miles broad lying between the H&rdfc 
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mountains and the Hunaruck* The Palatinate ha# always been the 
land of passage between Lorraine end North Germany. 

A French army attempting to enter South German territory by the 
troufe of Belfort would cross the Rhine only to come on the Black 
^Forest in front, the Swish bond of the Rhino on the right, and the 
fortress of Straaburg on tHc left. It iSj&afe to belie™ that no 
French commander will attempt the direct invasion of Germany by 
this route. From the^gap of Belfort to the gup of Sa verne stretches 
the range of the Southern Vosges—a very strong natural harrier, the 
passage of which by a large French army under existing conditions, 
it is again safe to say, is impracticable. Even supposing such an 
army to have crossed the mountains, it would be compelled to fight 
a battle under strategical disadvantages, which arc so groat as to 
make the chance of success a desperate risk. * 

Up to 1870 tho Palatinate wtls the most vulnerable ^jjurt of the 
German frontier. There were great facilities fhr approaching it 
from tho side of France- Tho roads through Lorraine are good, the 
country open and easy. The Palatinate once gained by a French 
army, there is nothing to impede ita passage of the Rhino at 
Mannheim and Speyer* Here in th« Palatinate the German Staff, 
anticipating a French attack in August, 1^70, concentrated tjic bulk of 
the 1st and 2nd armies, doing so at first ei$ a memyiro of defence, but 
afterwards in vieif to their offensive use in the invasion of French 
territory* It was the knowledge of the strategical importance of 
this locality—so often exemplified in military history’—which deter¬ 
mined the Germans, after the war, to advance their'frontier from 
the Saar to the Moselle, and demand Mete as the price of peace* 

Tho approach to tho Palatinate is now guarded bath by the 
Moselle and Saar. Between Mete and the Luxemburg frontier the 
Moselle is a prohibitory obstacle to invasion.. The right bank com¬ 
mands the left; them is only one passage across the river, and Ahis 
is blocked by the old Vaubnn fortress of Thionvillo. South of Mete 
the Moselle crosses over into French territory, and the German 
frontier lies open to attack. If Meta were masked, a French army 
debouching from the entrenched camp of Toul would meet with 
no geographical hindrance till it reached the Saar* Tho line of the 
Saar is an exceedingly strong defensive position. Its right flank 
rests on the Moselle at Cons:, und its loft on the Vosges Mountains, 
The tactical positions on the right bank are everywhere favourable for 
the defence. Along the river is a strategical railway, which is con¬ 
nected with all the’main railways from the interior, Midway on tho 
line ia the small town but great railway centre of Sanrbruck. 1 To such 
a state of perfection hffvo the Germans brought their telegraphic and 

(l) Close to E-Ewhmck, and within aij^ht of tho tattlefiel'd of SpicNmn, hi th* 
hutcricul hill on Tthich. the lUUfotad Prince Imperial oi Ffcmee received hin " baptism 
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railway comimmications with this part of their frontier,, that they 
affirm their ability to concentrate battle array on the Saar the 
bulk of their nine tee v corps in fifteen days from the date when 
mobilisation begins. 

The above facts seem to show that* viewed as a mere measure of 
military precaution, and. apart from my consideration of political 
expediency, the cession of AlSaco and Lorraine was a justifiable 
demand. In the face of a frontier of such topographical strength, 
and so favourable for a concentrated defence, the direct and unsup¬ 
ported invasion of German territory anywhere between Longwy and 
Pfetterhaueen would only be excusable m a forlorn hope. The cir¬ 
cumstances of the case become altered if a direct attack were decided 
on contemporaneou&ly with an advance through Switzerland made 
with the object of gaining the valley of the Maine by turning the 
German Rhine. How such a flank attack could he cj*rried out, and 
with what expectation of eucce&e, has already been discussed in an 
article on “ Swiss Neutrality/ 1 which waa contributed to the July 
number of this He view. 

It will now be apparent to the reader of this paper that the prin¬ 
ciples of German defence absolutely differ from the principles of 
French defence. Facing the wall of entrenched cam pa and forte 
tfarr&f, which the French have built along their frontier, tho Ger¬ 
mans have in rheir front line only one first-class fortress— -viz, Metz, 
and only two minor works, viz. Thionville and SEiarlouig, The for¬ 
tress of Bilsch Ik still kept up for use us a military prison, but since 
the war the Germans have dismantled the fortifications of Mchlctt- 
etadt, Mar sal, Phalsburg, La Petite Tier re, Lichlenhorg, and Lan¬ 
dau* In their second lino of defence throughout the whole stretch 
of tho ‘Rhine from Bale to Holland are only four first-class for¬ 
tresses, viz., Strasburg, Mfiintz, Coblentz, imd Cologne; and only 
taut 1 minor works, viz,, Non Brisueh, Jlastatt, Germershelm, and 
Weasel* It should he observed, moreover, that Metz has an offen¬ 
sive rather than a defensive value* It is an outpost of the German 
base on the Rhine, a point tfappiti, a rallying point for offensive 
action, and in no respect a mere sentry for passive defence* The 

of fin?” on the 2nd of Aofiutfi, 3B70. On this apot & stone ham Le*n Act up with tho 
following inscription; M Loin's Ersfctis Dchut, 2 August, ISTO,” It ia surely time thia 
Btooc wuc nemovod. The memories of ISiO are too mournful to be made tho subject of 
jeers, and Germany should not silknv such fin cFeclicm to cxUt within sight of tbc*0 
noble momunantst which irwk thn grayoe of her sona, who’ fell for Ai God, uud Eather.* 
land," while storming tho heights of fipichercn. A groat nnt : on ab^uld rdipQct, not 
trample on, its ft03oji Zoos ; and it ill bucoinaa the German people to hold up to tho ridi¬ 
cule of every American tourist a gallant young soldier, who wm not mponilbie for the 
ridiculous episode with which hia namo in rismciated, and who met his soldier's dmlh In 
tho wiSdfl of Africa, The cxUfCHti of thia monument c*a hardly ho known to the 
present Emporor, who, if it whs brought to his notice, iu too good a soldi w not to order 
its immediate removal. 
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German staff do not found their scheme of national defence upon 
fortresses, but upon their admirable railway ay atom, which enables 
them to concentrate enormous id&sscs of fighting men at threatened 
points with .the shortest possible notice. 1 

Every German subject is liable to military service from the end 
of his seventeenth year till the end of his forty-fifth, year* Mili¬ 
tary service is of two kinds (1) actiye mifetary service ; (2) Land- 
sturm service* The period of active military service is from the 
year the recruit completes the age of twenty to the year in which he 
completes the age of thirty*nine* + Landeturm service is from the 
end of the seventeenth year to the end of the forty-fifth year, and 
includes all men.(fit to bear arms) who are not borne on tho rolls of 
the regular army or any of its reserves* During his period of 
active military service, the recruit remains three years in the stand¬ 
ing army, and four years in its reserve* Ho then passes into tho 
first ban of the Landwehr, with which he serves Hive years, and'fluidly 
into the second ban i of the Landwchr for a further period of six 
years' service* He h then free frorti liability to service unless the 
Laudsturm is called out, which only happons in case of invasion of 
German territory by an enemy’s forep, 

About 400,000 young men reach tho ago of twenty each year* 
After deducting those who are physically and morally unfit, volun¬ 
teers, and cmigramts, there remain aboilt 3OO,O0OT As the strength 
of the standing army during peace is only fixed at 4G8,409 non- 
commissioned officers and men, it would be obviousjy impossible to 
keep the whole of these 300,009 recruits for three ^ears with the 
colours. Only a portion of the annual contingent is kept, and the 
remainder of the men, chosen by lot, are drafted into what is known 
as the Ersatz Deserve. The exact recruiting figures'for 1885^ which 


was an average year, are as follows :— * 

a 

Morally unfit * 

1,225 

Physically unfit 

go, 893 

Transferred in the Ersatz H&aorvo 

. 1(52,2^9 

Emigrant* * 

* 18,017 

Volunteers * * 

* 20,581 

Taken For service 

j 

* 142,776 

Total 

* 411,711 


Service in the Ersatz Deserve is for twelve years, after which the 
men pass at once into the second ban of the Landwehr. Since 1881 
men in the Ersatz Deserve have been liable to three trainings during 
thoir period of service, the first of ten, the second of six, and the 
third of four weeks, is not possible for financial reasons to train 

i 

a 

(1) The a&cond ban of tins Landwitr (urigiually crgnniieJ In 1814) was Hfcjliffhcd Iii 
] 887, hut revived by the law of the 11th February, IB8H, 

YOU KLVI* N*S. # Y T 
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the wholo of these men, but a certain number (fixed by law) receive 
the specified amount of instruction, 

Tho recruiting 1 statistics of the German army for 1669 are not yet 
published, but the returns for last year are now before the writer* 
These returns show +hat, on the 1st April, 1888, there were (exclud¬ 
ing tie Landaturm) 1,960,277 " fully tisained” men at the disposal 
of the German military iuthorities. It was seen last month in the 
October number of this Review (page 46G) that at the same date the 
number of *' fully trained H men at the disposal of the French mili¬ 
tary authorities was 2,025,253* The balance of numerical advantage 
is thus in favour of Franco by 38,976 men. In comparing these 
figures it is necessary to Tern ember that all the 2,025,253 men of 
the Frencli army have served for more than three, and many for as 
long five years with the active army, while none of the 1,980,2^ 7 
German soldiers have served for mope than three, and many for only 
two years with t^e colours. When the new German budget esta¬ 
blishment, fixed by the law of 1837, has had full effect, it is 
calculated that in 1905 the number of fully trained men will bo 
2,251,2SG; but by that time the new French law of 1889 will, with 
her present budget establishment, give France nearly 3,000,000 fully 
trained soldiers. 

Of partially trained men France could muster in 1688 a force 
amounting to 1,383,172—nearly 700,000 of whojn had received a 
full period of from ten to twelve months’ insl ruction with the active 
army, while the remainder had been more or less instructed with 
the reserves. ^Tho German staif at the same period could only count 
on 212,476 men partially trained with the Ersatz Reserve—94,450 
of whom had served as “one year 3 * volunteers with the active army. 

The above facta 1 seem to show that the French army of to-day is 
already numerically superior to the German army, and that, m the 
new French recruiting law becomes more felt, this superiority will 
be more marked. Under these circumstances the next move may 
be expected from the Germans, and, as the period of service cannot 
be reduced, the only alternative will bo to augment the standing 
army during peace, so as to pass more trained men annually through 
its ranks. There are rumours that fresh proposals to this effect will 
shortly bo submitted to the Reichstag. 

Numerical superiority, however, ia only one factor of the problem 

p) TIil: Grinnaa Lanclsturm, which contains 700,001} Yuliy trained men, has hem 
omitted from three calculations, -while the French territorial army has been included in 
them. The contitteucy of tbit ij iudiiiputablu when it is remembered that no organised 
Sidrcs eiiut far the German Ltcidfllurm bjj for the French territcirial army, and that 
the Emperor can only call it out aa a. last resource in case im tr.inent national danger 
v^hen th* copnlry huj t«n invaded. The French law of IS72 impose* no' such roatric- 
tioDfi ca the use of the territorial army, which 'would certainly bo mobilised in the 
event ef war. 
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under consideration. It counts for very little, nay, it may l>e a 
source of danger rather than of strength, unless the other conditions 
of militftTy power are equally found to exist. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, to inquire, as briefly as the complexity of the question permits, 
into the'system adopted in Germany for organising, training, and 
mobilising the vast massed o£ soldiers w^cm the Reichstag em¬ 
powers the military authorities to raise, 

Tho Emperor is commandor*in- chief and head of the German 
army. Lite his father and grandfather before him he is a working 
soldier. Immediately under the EmperoT are the War Minister and 
Chief of the General Staff. The War Minister is charged with the 
organisation, administration, and discipline of the army. The Chief 
of tho General Staff arranges for its mobilisation, and for its direc¬ 
tion in time of war. The Emperor has not the autocratical miiftary 
powers which he is sometimes supposed to possess. lie governs the 
army, as ho governs the other departments of his empire, through a 
responsible minister ; and the Reichstag has tho same constitutional 
control over the military services as*it has orcr the civil services. 
If this control appears to bo less often exercised than might be 
expected by a popular assembly, it Ir* because the German army has 
by the combined efforts of ministers and. people reached a state of 
such extraordinary perfection as to bo almost beyopd criticism. Tho 
German army bciftg a national institution, and in no sense whatever 
n mere Crown force, the Reichstag is as much concerned as tho 
Emperor to maintain it in a state of efficiency, and the Emperor is 
as interested as the Rei&hfttng in its economical administration. 

In Germany the War Minister is always a soldier chosen for his 
professional capacity. As such he has tho confidence both of the 
army and of the people, Whrn the Reichstag nsW for information 
ho can give it first-hand, and is able to speak with the weight which 
knowledge and experience always carry with them. The ad min¬ 
tages of this system may be understood when it is compared with 
that in England, where, tho War Minister is a politician chosen for 
his services to his party. When he first takes office he is in the 
humiliating position of knowing nothing about his work. Instead 
of lending ho has to follow ; instead of teaching ho has to learn. It 
is supposed that the English system guarantees tho control of tho 
army by Parliament. Those, however, who have watched tho work* 
ing of both system 9, know that the Reichstag is better informed 
about military matters, and therefore exorcises a more useful control 
over the German cflmy, than tho House of Commons with its civi¬ 
lian minister is able to exercise over tho army of England. 

Germany is divided ^nto seventeen army corps districts, and one 
division district—that of Hesse-Darmstadt. As the 15th Army 
Corps, which garrisons Alsace and Lorraine, contains an additional 
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infantry division* it is understood that in ease of war an 18th Corpa 
will be formed by joining ibis division to the Hesse-Darmstadt 
troops The Guard Corps* which ‘recruits from the whole of Ger¬ 
many, and has its headquarters at Berlin, will form a l&th Corps, 
Germany has thus the same number of army corps as France. As 
in Prance so in Germany, each army wrps is a small army in itself 
—the commander hem g^teepej) Bible to the War Minister for the re¬ 
cruiting, training, mobilisation, and efficiency of the whole of the 
troops within his district. Ilia responsibility is financial aa well as 
administrative. He not only prepares his own estimates for sub¬ 
mission to the minister, but. audits the expenditure of his subordi¬ 
nates. This decentralisation of financial responsibility is a marked 
feature of the German military system, which is based upon the 
principle that economy and efficiency go hand-in-hand together. 

For purposes of recruiting and mobilisation each army corps 
district i@ ? with certain minor exceptions, divided into lour Land- 
wehr brigade districts, and each of these brigade districts into four, 
five, or six Land wehr battalion* districts, varyitfg in number accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances of population, These Land wehr districts 
are quite separate from the cadres of the army cOTps troops, and are 
merely the units for recruiting and collecting the reserves when 
ordered to be mobilised. A commander and stuff are maintained at 
all times In eucli battalion* district, Tn time cf peace tho com¬ 
mander raises the recruits in hia district, and drafts thorn to the 
cadres of the ^rray corps troops* Jn time of war he collects the 
reset - vista, clothes, arms, and distributes them—the place of each 
individual having been assigned beforehand. Formerly, regiments 
of tho standing army always served during peace in the Land wehr 
district from.which their ranks were recruited. Since the war, 
however, it has been necessary to send tho recruits raised in Alsaco 
and Lorraine Into other districts, and to garrison the annexed pro¬ 
vinces with troops drawn from Bavarian und Prussian army corps. 
The necessity for doing this interferes with the original ay atom, as 
established in 1814, and which was boned on the principle of the 
complete localisation of all troopg in their own districts. As, how¬ 
ever, the reservists when colled out will join the cadres of the troops 
of the standing army which arc actually serving in the district for 
the time being, it is hoped that there will be no delay in mobilisation. 

The German army on a war footing ia divided into (1) field troops, 
and (3) garrison troops. The field troops are drawn from men serv¬ 
ing with the standing army and its reserve, and froip men of the 
first ban of the Land wehr. The garrison troops are chiefly com¬ 
posed of men of tlie second bun of tho Lnndwohr. The field troops 
are mobilised first. They consist of the nineteen Army Corps, weeded 
of raw recruit &, and completed to war strength from reservists ; nine 
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independent cavalry divisions, railway troops, and efcappen troops to 
serve ou the linos of communidhtion. The nine cavalry divisions 
(41,97fi eabi^s and 10S guns) are sent to th§ front aa soon as possible? 
to act as-a screen, and cover the concentration of the army. The nine¬ 
teen army corps follow as soon us they have been mobilised; then 
the railway and et&ppen troops. A t " field* reserve division,” com¬ 
posed of men not absorbed in the cadres of the army corps, is then 
formed in each army corps district. Each of these ** field reserve divi¬ 
sions,” composed of troops of all arms, will be a small army corps in 
itself, and will be equipped with the necessary trains for taking the 
field. It is though! that these reserve divisions will be ready to go to the 
front sis days after the army eoips troops have been dispatched. 
This docs not, however, exhaust the mobile troops which the*Ger- 
man staff hope to place in the field, as they have arranged for the 
organisation of a portion of the garrison troop*s in reserve divisions 
of corresponding strength to the reserve divisions of the field tTOops, 
By ibis arrangemeirt eighteen additional divisions, equivalent to 
about nine army corps, will bo ready to support the field troops 
twenty days after the declaration of ^ar + 

The following statement gives the approximate stronger of tho 
field and garrison armies when organised for active service accord¬ 
ing to the *' plan of mobilisation/ 1 * 


h'jiiLo Timurs. 

OOl^fA and 
lieu. 

Field 

ThinH 


It) Army Coipa, completely equipped with 
trains . . 

Cavalry Divisions ... . ■ 

lit lietiorvo Divisions of all arms, coul- 
plotoly equipped with trains , 
Miscellaneous formations, including rail¬ 
way and otappen troops, singe trains 
(with 120 siege guns)^ reserves for ro- 
placiing casualties, foot artillery for for¬ 
tresses, &c. , , * »* 

714,115 

41,976 

311,795 

270,757 

1,933 
• Jfltf 

SJO 

210,539 

^3,577 

09,679* 

27,640 

Total Fiold troops « 

,1,344,644 

2,676 

353,435 

OA^BieofT Tuoors. 




IS lteaerve Di visit ms, equipped with trains 




for taking the held , 

332,170 

432 

52,893 

Depot troops, which m would remain at the 




Landwehr battalion districts availablefur 




replacing casualties at the trout * 

-■- 

551,930 

450 

33,431 

Total Garrison troops 

&s4,ioe 

m2 

mm 

Giand total of mobilised army (ox- 




eluding the Lundsturm) 

2,223.733 

3,658 

430,759 
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The effective mobilised strength of the German Army' la 1670 
was 1,183,389 men, 250,373 horses* and 2,046 field guns ; bo that 
the effective mobilised, strength in 1889 has been increased since 
1870 by 1,045,364 men, *161,745 horses, and 1,512 guns. k Making 
the comparison in another way it willhe^ound that, in 1870, twenty*" 
five days after the doclai^iticm of war, Germany had in the field four 
mobile armies, the aggregate numbers of which amounted to 484,000 
men* If war were declared to-morrow, according to the calcutAtiona 



made in this paper, the German Staff could place in the field, twenty 
days after the declaration, seven mobile armies, the aggregate 
strength of which would be 1,400,057 men) and which would be 
supported by ample troops for the lines of communication, and for 
replacing casualties. On turning to page 470 of the Fortnightly 
Review for October last, it will be seen that the aggregate strength, 
of the mobile armies which the French Staff hope (under similar 
conditions of time) to place in the field, amounts to 1,300,000 men. 
It would appear, therefore, that, with a smaller numerical strength 
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cff men to work upon, the mobile strength which the German Staff 
hope to mass in order of battle exceeds the mobile strength of the 
French armies by 100,000 men. 4 

When the last calculation has been mAde the final word must 
always depend upon the successful working of the arrangements 
mode by the general staff of each country for mobilising and con¬ 
centrating at the proper time and place the masses of men at their 
disposal. Some details, of French railway organisation were given 
last month, and the following facts about the German railway 
system may, therefore, be interesting by way of comparison- One 
section of the German General Staff ia constantly occupied in work¬ 
ing Out all railway details necessary both for mobilisation and 
concentration. Tho German lines during pcaee are divided into 
14 inspections—each in charge of a commissioner, who is respon¬ 
sible for all tho rolling stock in his inspfscilon, and sees that 
it is maintained in a state of efficiency. Time tables ate pre¬ 
pared, and lists kepj; np showing liyw the locomotives and carriages 
are to be distributed when mobilisation ia ordered. Within tho 
limits of German territory tho railway would be worked by the 
ordinary civil staff; but directly thb frontier is crossed tho railway 
regiment is brought up for duty on* the enemy^ lin#s. When 
mobilised the German railway regimept consist^of 190 officers and 
6,938 men. These are organised* iu 33 companies. There arc 9 
construction, 18 traffic, nnd £i workmen companies. The duty of 
tho construction companies is to repair all lines destroyed by tho 
enemy, the traffic companies work the lines, and the*workmen com¬ 
panies find the men for loading and unloading, Tn 1836 there were 
.12,532 locomotives in use on the German railways, and 278,806 
vehicles of different kinds* Since the war tho German Government 
have spent a large sum of money annually on railway canstruotion, ahd 
on additions to tho rolling stock. In 1870 there were nine Klain 
lines available for concentrating troops on the frontier. Now there 
are twelve lines ; and It is calculated that owing to this increase tho 
concentration will be expedited by two days. In addition to these 
strategic lines the lateral railway communication has been extended, 
and the interior regional railways increascH with a view to reducing 
tho period necessary for mobilisation. A large share of the war 
indemnity has been made available for this purpose. An infantrV 
regiment, which was i^eady to move in 1870 on the night of the 
seventh day after mobilisation had been ordered, will now bo ready 
to move on the night of the fifth day. In respect of rapidity of 
mobilisation tho Germans would appear to be about twenty-four hoairs 
ahead of the French. As regards concentration the railway problem 
has now assumed such tremendous propertitma it is very difficult to 
forecast tho result on either side ; but it is certain that the German F 
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Stafi will enter on the next campaign with facilities for rapid con¬ 
centration far in advance of thoe^ which their limited railway 
communications gave t^em in 1870, 

Tbo quality of German 1 troops ha* in no way fallen ofTeince 1870, 
During the course of a week lately passed at Sfrasburg and Meta, * 
the writer hod opportunities offered him 1 of observing the practical 
working of the German eyatem 'of recruit instruction. That system 
is admirable j its excellence la in no way exaggerated. Prom the 
day the recruit joins he is taken in hand, and no pains are spared 
to make him an efficient soldier. The great object kept in view is to 
develop the individual capacity of each man. The drills arc short, 
varied, and practical. The recruits are broken up iifto email squads, 
not exceeding ten each, and these squads ore kept continually 
under Hhe same instructors. The common notion that the German 
officer ig notlfmg morq than a drill-sergeant is a mistake. The offi¬ 
cers confine their attention to direction and supervision ; they do not 
attempt to concentrate in their own hands the t duties of executive 
Instructors. This Is tho work of the non-commissioned officers, who are 
a very superior body of men. The officers arc specially careful to 
avoid too much and too constant interference with the work of the 
squad instructors* A a in organisation, so In. training, dcccntrallsa^ 
tion Is the key-note of the German system. The coutgo of recruit 
instruction include* gy mnastics, leaping, getting over obstacles, and 
other out-door exercises* What is called precise drill is not neglected 
by the German officers, 'but the recruit i* made to fed that this in 
itself is of no ’shlue except as a means to an end—the end being to 
make him a practical fighting soldier. The artillery drill is parii^ 
cularly well taught, and the recruits from tho first arc made to load 
the gunc with the actual ammunition, and fix the fuzes in the shells 
exactly as on jervlce. Pictures of trees, farms, and bridges are 
draws: on tho walls for practice in laying tho guns. In watching 
the Gorman regimental officers at their daily work with the recruits, 
no one can fall to be struck with the thorough practical nature of the 
instruction imparted, and with the earnest way in which all ranks 
are seeking to do thoir duty. 

No better material fora tfddier exists than tho average German 
recruit. Strong, broad-chested, healthy, intelligent—he presents a 
striking contrast to the average French recruit, whoso physical inferi* 
only, when ho is compared with hi*German brother, la most marked. 
The superior discipline of the German troops is also notable. To 
the outside observer this shows itself in various ways, ^specially in 
the saluting, which iu tho French army is done in a slipshod, care- 
less manner, in the behaviour of officers to their men, and vice 
in tho conduct of the men before their officers. In the German army 
the relations between officers end men are such as exist between 
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father and eon* The recruit looks up to his officer with a childlike, 
trustful respect, which is based upon a feeling of mutual confidence 
between the two. There is nothing of this kind to mark the rigidly 
formal relations which exist between Frepct officers and French 
soldiers. * The French officer, gallant and zealous though he be, has 
yet to acquire the superior tone and refinement of character which 
alone can invest him with moral authority ^ivor the men under his 
command. It ip right, however, to say that French officers arc 
fully aware of the etifl defective discipline of their army, and are 
striving to improve both themselves and those under them. That 
their efforts have not yet been attended with the same success as in 
the German army is a proof of how long it takes to develop a healthy 
morale and sound disciplinary system, when evil habits and bad 
example, such as crept into the French army during the Second 
Empire, have been allowed to continue unchecked. * 

Such is a brief account of the German, army, ^hieh Mr. Gladstone 
once described as 'Mhe most tremendous weapon the skill of man 
ever forged / 7 The rrfTirc it is Btudusd+thc more profoundly impressed 
docs the student become with the magnitude of its machinery and 
the perfection of its power. It is impossible not to admire the 
energy, tho self-denial, the courage of p the German people, whoso 
sense of patriotism gives them strength to bear a burden which, 
would otherwise intolerably heavy, "In bringing to a close this 
series of papers, it only remains to express the hope that they may 
prove to be mere academical studies, and that-Europe,may be spared 
the scourge of a war, which, when it docs conic, wiU be rendered 
terrible beyond former record*, net only by the intensity of the 
passions which will be aroused, but by all that science, learning, 
and previous preparation can do to aggravate the ^horror pi its 
results. # 

A, ML JXuRltAl'p 
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The exponsion of England goes on apace, and not with standing the 
growing puns with which we dre sometimes uncomfortably afflicted, 
our island bids fair to develop into a fine and sturdy Greater Britain, 
The charter lately granted to The British South Africa Company is 
the most recant extension of our national limits, and takes our eyes 
ag&n to Africa, There while Continental nations settle on the 
fringes of the shore, it seems to be our destiny to spread through the 
heartthe country. It was eighty-three years age that the Capo 
was permanently occupied by British troops* Since then our domi¬ 
nion has spread, and,the whole growth of our power in South Africa 
has taken place In a space of time not greater than the long life of 
quo man. It has teen scarcely jmore conscious qr deliberate than the 
growth of such a man himself* Nuhmtl causes have brought It about, 
and the parallel only fails in the fact that, while any human contem¬ 
porary must be drawing towards his end, the state is in Its vigorous 
boyhood. " It is growing stfll, and it must grow until the days of 
its prime are reached* 

It is not perhaps strictly accurate to speak of tfee granting of the 
naw charter as an extension of our national limits, for the territory 
over which the hew company is to work is described as the country 
immediately to the north of British BechuuntiUnd, and this may be 
taken to mean only the already declared sphere of British in¬ 
fluence which stretches to the Zambosi. In order to understand the 
work Tthieh is' likely to fall to the new company it is necessary to 
l(tok at the mvp of Africa, and consider what has been goiog on in 
the"dletriet lying between the equator and the northern limits of 
Cape Colony proper* 

Every question of the settlement of Afridh will bo for us throe- 
sided. There will be tho foreign, the native, and the British point 
of view* First, then, with regard to foreign states. Germany and 
the Congo Free State, spreading one from the eastern shore of 
Lake Tanganyika, which she claims as her back boundary, to tho 
Indian Ocean, and the other, from tho western shore of the same 
lake to the Atlantic, draw a Line from sea to sea which, except for 
the waterway of Tanganyika, close the continent altogether to tho 
north. The French Congo and tho Royal Niger Cofnpany on the 
west, and the British East Africa Company on the east lie all above 
this line, r and we are not at present concerned with them. It is 
Africa to the south of it which is under consideration. Here we find 
in the centre an immense uncivilised tract with Portugal feebly 
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edging either coast; a strip of German settlements again on the 
’western shore, between the Portpguege settlements and the Cape; on 
the east the inland Dutch republics trying? with what is a vary 
natural ambition, to touch water an the hoast through Swaziland 
” and Tonguland, and so establish themselves with a seaboard between 
Delagoa Bay and Natal ; wtile south of it* oil the Cape Colony and 
Natal spread a good solid basis of British self-governing colonialism. 

Lore civilised state* fringe an. uncivilised, almost empty, and yet 
eminently habitable tract, it is obvious that eooner or later they will 
absorb it, extending tho borders of their civilisation till they meet- 
The question, then, for this central portion of Southern Africa was* 
and to some extent still is, from which direction the civilising influ¬ 
ence should spread. 

A few years ago tho chances Boomed fairly balanced, and the question 
might have been asked much more doubtfully than now, Are tho 
sources of the Zambesi to he German or Portuguese, English, Butch, 
or Belgian ? Portugal might have f ndeavonred to substantiate the 
feeble claim she put forward to count us hers the whole extent 
of tho continent lying between her eastern and western settlements. 
Germany might, in defiance of the opinion of her veteran statesman, 
hijjjfe entered upon a more determined *p°h c y of colonial advance. 
The Cong*} Free State might lutve urged a degiro to spread down 
from the north contcmnnously with*ite neighbour the Western Portu¬ 
guese. Above all the British Government might have opposed the 
notion of that advance through Bechuanaland from the south by 
virtue of which the district to tho Zambesi f al ls now within the 
fiphero of British influence, A few years ago these things were 
possible, but since then the conditions of the problem have been 
changing, Tho Congo Free Slate has quite enough to do'within 
the boundaries marked out for it„ Tho claim of Portugal to spread 
across the continent hoe been disallowed. Though there is still an 
active German colonial party it may bo said that German leading 
politicians have on the whole decided that the true sphere of Ger¬ 
man activity is in Europe.* And while these causes have been in 
operation to check tho advance of other powers the natural laws of 
growth which arc causing England to pour her surplus population 
into all the vacant places of the world have, on the other hand, been 
at work to bring about a gradual but steady advance from the south. 
Zululand, Basutoland, Grlqualand, Beohuanaland have been added 
to the northern borders of tho Cape Colony and Natal. Whether 
they come under colonial or Imperial government is not for tho 
moment of any importance. They oil form a part of expanding 
Britain. Bechuanaland gave us the road into the interior and now 
along that rood tho Government has sent the British South Africa 
Chartered Company to see as it were what is to-be done in the great 
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apace that bee before it- Germany ag^es to look upon a lino run¬ 
ning east of Lakes Tanganyika ami NyuEsa as the boundary lino of 
her iiafluenco in the tott, the Kalahari desert Ilea at the hack of her 
settlements in the west, and the 22nd degree of longitude is her 
accepted boundary there. The Kmits <jf Portuguese influence are 
not absolutely defined, hut they are practically swept towards the 
coast on either side and the question of real interest to settle with 
Portugal will bo the question of the navigation of the Zambesi. 
This is a matter of very considerable importance, for the Zambesi is 
the only great waterway by which the central district can bo 
approached. The mouth of it from above the junction with the 
Shire river to the sew was declared by the general uel of the Berlin 
Conference of 1885 to fall within the free trade area, but Portugal 
still claims it as far as Xumbo, whore she has a fort, and the negotia¬ 
tion is* in the hand* of Mr, Johnston* the distinguished traveller 

i 

and writer, our nolo consul at Mozambique. With the nego-lat.^n 
in such hands, if our Government do their duty, it is practically 
certain that the free navigation of the* Zambesi wilt be unacTtirt urn 1 
maintained. One oth r foreign neighbour fbc Transy.i^ ras b\ !m 
considered. The same embitioh which impels the. I ■ ttpubn- 
towards the ecu causes it to desire a further a: vy t ^ * .iniioit 

across the Limpopo, which ir now its northoi j board; ijto tLj 
gold-fields of Matabelelan d. It hub some expet* e i*cc of the a^ 1 van! j gf^ 
to he derived from the possesion of land in w Un gold abounds, the 
Tati reef lies temptinglj 1 ' across the river, ja.d !t is not long since 
Lobengula, the king of Mntabeleland, was persuaded, according to bi& 
own account by the Dutch, to believe that file English Queen had 
been '* eaten up ” at Majahallill and that the Transvual was the 
power fo w hich ho ought to look for protection and support. He 
ha's been undeceived and the Government of the Transvaal has 
accepted without remonstrance the nolification of the treaty by 
which he puts hift country under British protection. 8till it is not 
to be expected that the Transvaal will look altogether without envy 
at British expansion in a direction which limits inevitably her own 
development, and whilo it might possibly be considered desirable 
to help the Republic towards the fulfilment of its ambition to reach 
the sea in return for a frank and hearty renunciation of attempts to 
undermine British influence in the north, the true and statesmanlike 
solution of the difficulty seems real ly to lie ih that ultimate fusion 
of Dutch and British interests which Sir Hercules Robinson fore* 
shadowed as possible, not only in his farewell speech at Capetown, 
hut in bis policy of conciliation during the years of his Governor¬ 
ship- 

In their territory south of the Zambesi the Company will 
look for the ordinary commercial returns of a commercial enter* 
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prise, and here they will take with them the interest of* that 
portion of the public which da seeking fresh fields of enterprise for 
the generations that crowd tipoif its heels. Mat&beleknd, the terri¬ 
tory lying between the Zambesi and the hosiers of British Bechuaaa- 
w land, is believed to be one of the richest gold countries of the world. 
The latest description that we have of it was given the other day in 
a lecture at Johnnnesberg by a Mr.,Frank Mandy, who has spent 
some years in travelling through it, and speaks from personal expe¬ 
rience, lie describes the country as being agriculturally rich and 
capable of bearing an immense ’population. Pasturage is good, 
cattle thrive, the climate is excellent, and the children of European 
parents bona in tho country do well. The central part is high, and 
the country grows richer as it descends northwards towards the 
Zambesi f but tho distinguishing feature la of course the gold, in which 
i< aViTi d* An immense reef showing visible gold vans through 
the jT.y : of liuhnvayo. Close to * mvotehu. there is another 

gru-* ?■■*[ .mi about iwo miles to the nerii. of Bulawayo there 
:t ■ in tihich tfr'o gold >> visible. W ‘.ix* 1 reefs have, accord- 
• g (o Hi‘ jM lv, beru <>fw mitef, V .re north of Gauyane, 
out i? V inc - :'h-y . ci ^ of XX piuw- J \ lie alluvial gold- 

b r -< - *, ■ j - .eac/ soyu j, huixkcd square miles. 

If ‘n ^ ^ 1 f_ l,+, i ^ ^ J ' !’ *V fli-Hit in veins throughout the soil 

'b: r ►j n]'n - * .44.- + Muincit wash out gold to some amount, hut 

T oii’ o oi^i-etioii of it has ever been attempted or effected. 
■j .♦ k ts p,*jlfeaJJy waiting to bo worked. 4 4 
,’J“ high and healthy plateau of Mashonaland oSers an admir- 
*’ ? fh'i for emigration. The ruler and owner of tho whole of 
"V. t , [d’'-htd and Mashonaland is Lobengula, with whom the 
i‘ ■ Government has made the treaty already* spoken pf, and 
.u ■' v concessions tho British South Africa Company Va 

u iji iirrungHimintB to work the vast mineral wealth of^tbe 
country. This chieftain is by no moans the ignorant nonentity 
which the savage chiefs of Africa ore commonly supposed to be. 
lie is about fifty years of age, and is described as very black 
and very fat and very tall! Ha ie also said to look every inch a 
king, which no doubt means much in a cs&o where inches aro not 
obscured by clothing. These personal attributes are a little con¬ 
fusing to ordinary European conventions of taste. But we learw 
that he is extremely hard-working and very intelligent, possessing a 
prodigious memory and spending his days in transacting the business 
of government and-in hearing lawsuits, in which ho acts the part of 
judge and jury, and occasionally it may be of executioner too, Cir* 
cumstances.haYO forced upon him tho murder of all his nearest blood 
relations, which is unfortunately n frequent necessity of savage 
politics; but though he holds absolute power of life and death in his 
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hands, he is reputed to be not bloodthirsty nor unmerciful by nature. 
He is in fact of & rather genial temperament, delighting m social 
intercourse and in long informal talks, in which, it is not surprising 
to learn, par parenth£$e t fjhat the custom of hie subjects is.not to con¬ 
tradict him. He has great tact and natural abilities, is of "course a 
mighty warrior, commanding an annyrof ten thousand men, and 
is in hia way an astute piflitician. Hia conception of foreign diplo¬ 
macy is to play off the Hutch against the English, and he knows very 
well what he does when he grants a oonceeriofL Ho is jealous of power 
and not inclined to sell his birthright for a mess of pottage* None of 
the mining concessions which he has mode convey administrative rights 
other than those which may he absolutely necessary for the mainte¬ 
nance of Order among the European population which will naturally 
flow into the country* Ho has hitherto resisted in every way that 
he could tho establishment of mining industries, showing himself 
averse to any prospecting of the country, and absolutely forbidding 
a systematic search for gold. The pressure of outside circumstance 
has been too strong for him; but that he hurf some conception of 
what may he the probable consequence of the present concession, is to 
bo gathered from tho fact stated by Mr. Handy, that for years past 
impis have been seat to explore the country to the north of the Zam¬ 
besi, and the riverain tribes have been employed 1 y the orders of 
Lobengula in constructing a sufficient numbe" or canoes to transport 
the entire nation beyond the river. To migrate from time to time is 
among the traditions of the Matnbelo nation. Moselikatse, the father 
of LobenguUylod his people, only about fifty years ago, into the 
territory they at present occupy. Whether it ia a part of Lohon- 
gula f s policy to tight drat and to flee afterwards, or whether ho 
contemplates an abandonment of the country by peaceful migra¬ 
tion as the European element advances into it, is, of course, impossible 
for na to know! In cither ease, if he leaves tho country, it will bo 
evidently necessary that the administration of it shall be taken up 
by the power left in possession, and it is in this event that the 
administrative clauses of the charter will he carried into force. At 
present it is only contemplated to open tho country by means cf 
telegraphs and roads, which arc to he more gradually followed by the 
railway. The telegraph will be promptly carried to Polateohwe, 
rear Khama's new town, Cwapong. The railway will run vfd 
Yryburg, Hoicking, and Shoshong to the Victoria Falls, and in 
due course another line will cross Matabelel&nd to Ma&honaland* 
The interests of security and order among the miners who will 
be sent in to work tho gold reefs will he protected by a modest corps 
of police, which will at first very probably be ^raised in the form of a 
supplement of the Government force already existing in Bechuana- 
lani The Company will begin its operations by simply carry lag 
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out the concessions ’which have been made to it lor mining purposes. 
What the future may have m'store for it ia for the future to disclose. 
All rights of administration are very carefully provided for hy tho 
conditions of* the charter. The liquor traffic is to bo regulated andre* 
strained, free trade is to be the rule in any territories falling under the 
dominion of the Company, thte Company is to be British in character 
and domicile. It will have the command of its own lands, but the 
Homo Government k<jeps the right of interfering not only in its 
relations with the foreign, states upon its borders, but in its internal 
relations with the natives with whom it comes in contact. Besides 
the right of revocation in the event of failure on the part of the Com¬ 
pany to fulfil any of the conditions upon which the charter has been 
granted, the Government reserves also the Tight of revision of the 
charter every five-and-twenty years. It ia evidently impoesilile to 
predict at the beginning of an flnterpri&e of this description what 
modifications may hereafter he judged necessary tn the conditions 
under which it is to he prosecuted. The great precedent of the East 
India Company has shown how necessary it may he to alter and 
even to abolish privileges which, in practice, become unendurable. 
All that can be said at present with, regard to the new Company 
is that its privileges appear to be carefully safe-guarded, in 
accordance with our present ideas of justice and civilisation- It 
may be found in working that th(y,require further modification, in 
which case there can be litllc doubt that public opinion will support 
the Government in making any necessary change. Or itfm&y he that as 
justice and civilisation themselves come to represent fn the eyes of 
another generation ideas somewhat different from those which they 
present to us, our descendants may call upon the future representa¬ 
tives of thoCompany to modify their rights in accordance witlf those 
ideas. This the power of revision at recurring intervals provided 
for. It is, however, to be borne in mind that in fact no one is mor^in^ 
tcrcated than the Company in preserving order and good government 
in its territories. The responsibility which it takes upon itself will 
make it the first sufferer for its faults. Difficult and delicate ques¬ 
tions will no doubt arfco. 'The relations of a highly civilised and 
energetic people to native races, still at The very bottom of the 
human scale, are, as our experience in Australia, and South Africa 
itself has shown us, by no means easy to put on a satisfactory foot-* 
ing. Tho Company will, it may be safely said, make mistakes; but 
the work which lies before it is a great one. If it can carry out its 
high purpose -and nbohsh tho slave trade in the central part of 
Southern Africa, and open that vast region to the influences of civili¬ 
sation, it will achieve eflough to give its founders reason to be proud 
of what they have done. 

The chief among the promoters of the company, Afr. Cecil Rhodes, 
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who takes the important position of chairman of the African board,, 
and virtual director of the operations of the Company* is known in 
South Africa as a man of most remarkable energy and ability, shown, 
for instance, in hie stfccess in the amalgamation of*the diamond 
mines at Kimberley, The other members of the Company, the Duke 
of Abercora, the Puko pi Fife, Lord Gifford, Mr. Alfred Beit, Mr, 
Albert Grey, and Mt, George" Cawattm, are not men accustomed to 
associate themselves with ill-considered enterprise, and behind the 
talent which has been enlisted in the cause of the Company there is 
the fact that it has a command of capital which is practically un¬ 
limited, From the public point of view it may bo reckoned that in 
receiving a charter the Company has been endowed with what Pro¬ 
fessor Seeley aptly calls the immortality of a corporation, and that 
therefore, as ho said of its great predecessor, it can neither be killed 
in battle nor die of ..fever. Individuals must go forward with their 
lives in their hands ; but, whatever happens to them, the work begun 
this year will bo continuous. For good or for evil, the British South 
Africa Company carries England into Central Africa, and extends 
tho borders of the nation by aw much of the hitherto uncivilised 
country as it covers. 
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THE EXTENSION OF TRADfi IN POLITICAL PRINCIPLE. 
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Wifatevkh the course or whatever the result of the next General 
Election, it will have nearly all the importance of the lata electionB 
in Franco. That, however, Bocms to ho preUy generally felt. The 
contest is still remote, hut a perception of its gravity, and anxiety as 
to the outcome of it, arc Hiscovcred in all the numerous platform- 
speeches of the season j and it is safe prophecy that, from this time 
forward, not only what is said in the country, hnt what U done in 
Parliament, Will bj?ar the mark of the same pre-occupations. Ilefore 
many weeks are past the Cabinet will take up the customary winter 
busincas of making out a legislative programme for the curbing 
your; and the hearts of men anrl ministers must be* altogether 
changed if on this occasion the choice of measures k not decided by 
' electioneering considerations mainly- Any mistake, then, us to 
“ the feeling of the chantry,’' any bliftdness in high places as to the 
way in which their own position is regarded by the rank and file of 
the several political parties, becomes i>„ matter of extraordinary im¬ 
portance ; and if we may judge from the general toner *of their 
speech in public places, it is a matter which the leaders of parties 
had better leek into a little: especially t.fic chiefs of the Government 
or Unionist party. 

If that were done, it would be found ithal in llstc/mg to nearly 
all (hot their leaders have to say, in reading what is'provided for 
them morning after morning in most of their newspapers, many 
Liberals and it much greater number of Conservatives foisl as if they 
had got into the presence of some well-informed forttfgner, who yet 
could not exactly share their knowledge or partake of their went!-* 
mcuts. They arc bidden to an incessant flow of talk ulwut TTosne 
Itule, the Irish Question,, the Irish party ; and while they listen to 
u Union-in-dunger ” aluipas that have lost their forte and even seem 
doubtfully Kiuterc, hoar not a word about some id her matters con¬ 
nected with the Irish tormdht which concern them a great deal, 
Was the Union ever in danger P—real danger ? Even at the moment 
when Mr. Gladstone joined the Puracllitos, was the Union really 
brought to the brink of peril ? Did any of us fear that it would * 
actually go over ? Wc all know in our hearts what the answer ia r 
There was a start and a flurry of apprehension at one time, no doubt, 
but that subsided long ago ; and if the general opinion could be cast 
into an aggregate and endowed with a voice it would say that it has 
no further response for the convulsive dread paraded upon platforms 
till the whole country is tired of it. It will be time to think again 
of danger to the Union if and when a Unionist administration pro¬ 
poses to extend the lyoaal Government .Act to Ireland, or is per- 
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suatkd to adopt some provincial council scheme such as we hear of' 
occasionally. * 

B ut if there is little danger to the Union except from Unionist 
weakness, that doen not close the account of an agitation which 
rather looks, sometimes, as if it were being artificially prolonged 
The Irish enemies of England have Ifeen denied and arc likely to 
he denied their heart J s desirtf, if, bent upon obtaining an indepsn- 
dent Parliament for Ireland, nothing else vyill please them. But 
was that all their heart's desire ? Do we net know that it was 
in their plans from the beginning to distract and destroy in 
England if they were not allowed to do what they pleased with the 
sister country 7 And do we overhear anything* of their extraor¬ 
dinary triumphs on this line of effort? Bo fur as I have been able 
f.o observe, our exponents of “the political situation ” never touch 
uponjt. But every professional jtoliticdon (I do not use the word in 
iU opprobrious sense)—every professional politician should know 
that there is more concern in “the country 11 for tho degradation of 
Parliament, the lowering of political standards, tho confusion ot 
parties, the extreme plasticity of principle in public men, which date 
from the beginning of tho Parnellitc operations, than with any 
remaining peril to tho Union. From light and left comes tho ever¬ 
lasting cry, lt Keep close I stand firm! drop every other care, apply 
yourselves to this alone, or these Irish will yet succeed in their 
efforts tu disintegrate the empire T' I J ut into words the feeling 
with which this tiresome exclamation is listened to by four-fifths of 
those to whom it is addressed, and the reply would be something like 
this: n We have had enough of these exhortations to repel a mis¬ 
chief which no doubt is intended, though wo believe that there is 
no present danger of its coming about* Wo arc confident of ability 
to take cure ^f that, and are often at a loss to understand the vehe¬ 
ment persistency with which our leaders insist that wo should think 
of nothing else. We look about us and find that in point of fact 
there is a great deal else to think of. We have perceptions of our 
own, principles of our own; and the time has come when wo should 
like to hear a little less about the problematical successes of tho 
Irish party and a little rnoTe about how It is proposed to repair the 
damages which these same gentlemen have already inflicted upon us 
L — and on you* Incidental those injuries may bo called, perhaps: 
but. they were always included in the Pamcllito plan of warfare in 
England, and they are by no means slight.” 

If language like this were form:illy addressed to them by any 
considerable organised body of rank-and-file Conservatives and 
Liberal^, the Unionist leaders would have no difticiilty in compre¬ 
hending the whole extent of its moaning* As it is, scarcely a hint 
of discontent or solicitude ever reaches them through “the custo¬ 
mary channels of information; JT but If they suppose that the 
general 1 mass of Conservative " outsiders 11 do not murmur to 
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them solves anf l amongst each other* they are under a grave mistake. 
We must suppose, however, tljat the party chiefs are not leas con¬ 
scious than the rank and file of the humiMationfl, confusions, and 
uncertainties which the Irish contest h&% brought into the whole 
* round of public life in England. Years ago, it was the avowed inten¬ 
tion of the Irish party to hamper and decade our parliamentary in¬ 
stitutions if they wore denied ll legislative machinery of their own ; 
and they made no diJRcjjUy of proclaiming tho means by which they 
proposed to accomplish their object. Their laughing boast was that 
they could always obstruct every business but their own, in the first 
place ; and next, that by practising on the greed of power and the 
need of votes* * by simply publishing their readiness to sell their 
threescore or their fourscore voices to either English party they were 
pretty sure to succeed in disgracing and confounding oth. They 
might fail to attain their grand object* but they could safely pro¬ 
mise themselves the satisfaction of a very pretty revenge. And who 
can say that their operations for t^at secondary purpose have been 
much of a failure y Here and there* indeed* we do meet with men 
who doubt whether the House of Commons lias suffered much degra¬ 
dation of late years after all. Hut' not only when such epithets as 
** beast ” und “brute” we hurled froth one bench to ahother, hot 
also in tho calmer times of reaction from such violent excitements, 
the Irish members can look round upon the House in confidence tint 
a delightful part of their programme 1ms been currierl out. What 
is more, the august Mother of Parliaments is conscious of its own 
decline, and is able to see its draggle-tail figure reflected not only 
on the mocking faces of Ireland’s representatives but in the hidf- 
contemptuous, lid {-indifferent regard of the nation^at large. 

This is not, of course* the unaided work of the Paracliitc members, 
and they would tell us that they never expected it would be. Their 
plans and their hopes were entirely grounded on the rivalry of the 
two great English parties. Front the beginning they relied upon it 
that, cons!dering the frequent recurrence of a certain kind of poli¬ 
tical exigency, considering how ofleu tho ,f Ins” had reason to 
tremble with fear and the “Outs” with hope* tho market would 
never be long void of a purchaser for what they bad to sell. A mass 
vote of sixty or eighty voices in the House of Commons* the whole 
Irish vote iu the English constituencies, this was the precious com¬ 
modity that could bo transferred from oue ®et of “ whips ” to another, 
or withheld from both, at any crisis in tho affairs of Tory or Radical. 
If, of course/ the "English parties all through had been above ihpt 
kind of traffic, there could have been no such triumphs over British 
pride aa tkfe Irish Parnellites eon boast of now. The aid of English¬ 
men was necessary to gi ve them that success ; and it only double® our 
shame that the help they obtained was confidently expected. Listen 
to the Parnellite assertion, and both parties negotiated with them* at 
different times. That they have not shown; but if no proof is offered 
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in. the one case wo need not ask for any in the other* Besides, it is 
enough that the thing waa done at all* ( It ft enough that a transaction 
of no retail kind, but wholesale and in gross, was actually accom¬ 
plished ; and we must not flatter ourselves that it was contrived by 
a single individual* Mr. Gladstone is often spoken of as if hfe were 
the sole culprit* ox as if, having obtained fhc custody of other men’s 
consciences by lawful and blameless surrender, he paid them away 
jtlojQij with Ids own. It was not bo. Mr* Gladstone was volun¬ 
tarily assisted by other men of spark in this country when ho 
demonstrated the extreme capabilities of English politicians for 
coat-turning \ and this under no other temptation but the pride 
of place and the joy of setting their feet on the hecks of their 
enemies, JSo heavy a blow to trust in public men, to belief in 
our party system and parliamentary government, hud never been 
delivered before \ and though Mr. Gladstone uud hia accomplices 
may he said to hove inflicted it, it was none the leas a well-prepared, 
and well-foreseen triumph for the mocking partisans of Mr. Parnell, 
who, if they wished to add to their arguments against government 
from England, could point to the prodigious corruption of principle 
amongst their own friends in that country* 

This is n<5t Home link for Ireland* The humiliation and distrust 
which have spread over England from this source is no danger to 
Hie Union* hut it is a great misfortune never! lick ss. To thousands 
of Englishmen out .side the narrow circle of official polities it. is far 
more oppressive^hun any surviving fear* for the integrity of the 
Empire. When, many years ago* the Prince Consort, spoke of our 
parliamentary institutions as being on their trial, it was as if scum? 
scientific person had announced the presence of increasingly active 
volcanic'forces under the site of London* ~\Vc have since learned, 
however, that dlls Royal Highness waft not unjustified in (hut 
remark ; and had lie lived to this day, he might have said, with at 
least m equal degree of plausibility, that our parliamentary institu¬ 
tions are actually breaking down. They may again become as stable 
us ever, and after n little while they probably will; hut decrepitude 
in their present condition. Their firmest supports were respect for 
the House of Commons and confidence in the working of the party 
system. This respect and this eonfidance, which are essentia] to the 
happy conduct of a scheme of government like our ow r n, were boundkaa- 
up to a very recent period; but both have dwindled at a great rate 
since the Irish torment mounted to the acute stage, and their disso¬ 
lution became more and more rapid from the time of the Gkdsloman 
defection from probity and principle. Indifference to parliamentary 
proceedings is only one sign of the change, but it has become 
common. It is shared by every party in the kingdom—certainly 
when we come down to the rank and file. The Hew Radical proceeds 
openly upon a belief that the platform has entirely superseded 
Parliament, that (he House of Commons is bow little better than & 
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sort of registry office for the convenience of delegates, that the 
real fighting is to be dote in the streets, and that the choice of 
policy is a club affair, This is moat unwillingly perceived by the 
opponents *of the New Radicalism also; *but as to these (I am not 
- speakiig now of party leaders and party managers, of course), if 
they are disturbed by a chriigo so eminently favourable to Jacobinism, 
and if they contribute to it by admitting to their minds contempt 
for respect, distrust, for confidence, and the indifference of disgust 
for a vigorous pride, It is because they arc afflicted with doubts* and 
misgivings from which iha party of disorder is entirely free. The 
short truth ia, they do not feel sure that the ravage of principle 
which has beeif carried into the Gladsloniau ranks is confined to the 
ranks of the Gladetonians* 

It may seem loo much to assert that the Irish conspiracy may 
boast of carrying succor as far Vs that, whether by direct or* in direct 
processes. I propose, however, that wo look into*the matter a little; 
fearing that when wc* do we shall find ourselves forced to acknow¬ 
ledge that the party confusions, the distractions of principle, that broke 
out in iKSti, and that dourly proceeded from the Irish agitation, arc 
not all on one side. * 

What lias happened In one of the two great parties which 
for years withstood the pressure of g rebellion faction in evident 
enough, PoliciBs not long More, declared foolish and perilous were 
suddenly adopted for the Hake of party Interests which generosity 
itself cannot dissociate from personal advantage and'the gratification 
of political spite. Such a spectacle us that was Vlene enough to 
stifle all concern with politics iti many a mind. Ontho Gladstonkm 
side itself a good many honest-minded Liberals, distressed already by 
their leaderh conduct of affairs all through the AdminislAitjon of 
lHdO, revolted not only from Ibis particular move (}f his, but from 
the whole game of politics* That was a great misfortune in "itself. 
It is no gain to the community when honest-minded men of any sort 
drop politics in disgust, but it in ay be a great advantage to some 
hustling, bust hug faction in it, and that advantage fell to the rejoic¬ 
ing Irish party. Rut as another consequence of Qladstonian renc- 
gading, some of the Radical and Liberal leaders, as well as a Large 
number of the rank and file, went over to the Conservatives. They 
wont ovot In the Conservatives in order to form a strong body bf 
opposition to—whatP* To the Liberal doctrine, the Radical beliefs, 
which they had hitherto held ? None of them would say so, and of 
few would it bo true. Some avowed conversions to Conservatism 
there may have been amongst unofficial Liberals, but examine the 
principles^ oven tlfbse, and it will be found in nearly very case 
that they arc to-day precisely what they were ten years ago—Moder¬ 
ate Liberals; but Liberals who see moro clearly than ever the necc?^ 
pity of resisting immoderation, and of putting a check on a party of 
progress which ia drugging lug bh lion on the road to umreby. In 
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sentiment they differ very little from the Liberals who refuse to rank 
them selves under the Tory flag. These are the Liberals of the 
Liberal Unionist party, ¥ lint there is *a Radical section of that party 
too ; men who for the most part—(again I must say that I am not 
awaking of the leaders) —arc Radicals of the old school of ■Molcs- 
worth, Grote, and Mill. They, too, remar n pretty much what they 
were tea years age: a political section distinctly marked off from 
Conservatives by opinions which these ethers combat and by designs 
which they refuse to abet. 

Then what puts these several parties together? What is it. that 
brings the more if advanced tf factions iuto companionship with the 
only opponents known to them a few years ago—thedkmsorvativefi P 
Not one thing, as might he inferred from the whole tenor of press 
and platform controversy, hut three. Of these, the first, ia pro¬ 
claimed from the housetops : anxiety*to defeat the plans of Messrs. 
Gladstone and iPumcli, in which the common sense of all three 
political sections discerns a foUy like that of fringing fire into a 
straw-yard. That is the declared motive of the' Unionist Liberals 
in joining with the Tories, and to this day we hoar little of any 
other. But it was not the only ?ne. Long before the year of the 
break-up. Jacobinism had been creeping into tho Liberal ranks from 
the nest of it that had been formed at Birmingham, Long before 
that time, the sounder Liberate amj Radicals, in Parliament and out, 
were not only aware of the invasion, but had become impatient of 
its advance and Vere eager to repel it. But party considerations, 
the entanglements of personal intercourse and obligation, kept their 
loaders In restraint; and still would have done so, no doubt, but 
for that move of Mr. Gladstone's which dissolved a tie that had 
become iatolerably irksome on more accounts than one. In short, 
if 1he first purpose of the eccedera in breaking away from Mr, Glad¬ 
stone iraa to combat his amazing plans for Ireland, they rejoiced in 
their freedom as pormitting them to fight against a Jacobinism 
which they detested almost ns much as the Tories themselves. The 
third motive wan profound dissatisfaction with Mr. Gladstone, not only 
as an inventor of panaceas for Ireland but’in all his walks and ways. 
To conclude this brief analysis of a somewhat complicated move¬ 
ment, beneath these various motives lay a deep disgust at the barter 
of 1 principle on the GJadstonian side, and at the wretched craving 
for popularity and importance” on which the preaching of Jaco¬ 
binism was founded. Rebellion against political fatuity was enforced 
by revolt at something worse : the disorganization of principle and 
the subversions of a gross political immorality. 

This little historiette will bo rejected by the^Oppositionists ns in- 
accurate, 310 doubt. But the Moderates, who know their own minds and 
motives, will say that there is not a word of misrepresentation or 
exaggeration in the foregoing account of thorn. *Of that I am con¬ 
fidant—-still speaking of rank-and-file Unionists, But now let us 
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see what the Tecital brings us to* It seems that the Unionists arc 
composed of various bodies oi men who are not of the same way of 
thinking generally. Each section. retains the stamp of difference 
impressed upon every member of it by origym temperament, Eut 
a common impulse, common motives, brought them together at a 
certain time not long ago. *We have seen that that impulse and 
those motives wore alarm and repulaiqji at rf particulur policy which 
at one moment seemed to threaten success; a general belief that the 
formidable author of if (ff, indeed, he ia to bo called ita author) had 
become a danger to the State, and hod bettor be excluded from all 
further opportunity of mischief as Prime Minister \ a common, dread 
of the new and extravagant political party which that influential 
personage seemed much more likely to embrace than to repel; and, 
lost, but by no means least, whet 1 have called the decomposition of 
principle and the encroachment of»a gross political immoiality.^ That, 
was at the beginning. This is how we started? Some years have 
passed since then j much has been said and done meanwhile ; and 
now, as & consequence^of ■'these sayings and doings, a question comes 
up which particularly invitee the attention of the Unionist leaders in 
general anil the Conservative lenders ijmst of alb 

What is the position of affairs to-day? Is there no chapge any¬ 
where ? The basis of union between Conservatives and Radicals: 
docs it remain unt*rfcehled at all points* or (perhaps) is i^etrcnglh- 
cnod hem if weakened there? Arc the relations of these parties with 
each other unaltered, and (above all) are the relution^of leaders and 
rank and hie still what they were and still what they ought to be ? 

I hope it is not toe presumptuous an opinion that If these questions 
are fairly considered and truly answered, it will appear that the 
IJniouist leaders have much more to think about thuu they betray 
any consciousness of, Wot but what the Radical captains of thg 
combination do seem to he aware that one of the bon^s ot alliance 
between their own followers and the Conservatives is wearing out* 
It may be knit up again by-aud-fey perhaps, and will if the next 
general election, like the last, turns on the Home Rule question, 
which I for one do not believe* Meanwhile, however, there is no 
longer any fear in “tho country ,f that th« GHadstomun plans for 
Ireland will auceccd. That alarm ie done with at present. Iua&- 
tnuebj therefore, us it brought the two English parties together,* 
the tie is weakened; and tho further consequence is that neither 
sees $o much need for the suppression of party-judgment or the 
discontinuance, of self-assertion. I say neither* 1 mean that-the Con¬ 
servative-Unionists see it no more than the Radical-Unionists; u 
necessary repack whcwwe speak of the rank and file, because while 
it is a commonly accepted point o£ calculation that Radical opinion 
ia not amenable to management when suppression is intended, it 
really seems to be thought that Conservative opinion may ho turned 
on and off as convenience suggests- Then* will bo more to say 
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about that as wo proceed. At the moment we have to mark that 
one of the throe or four motives, for the union of tho Unionists has 
lost much of its for*o; and it is tho one that was heard of alone 
when the coalition was formed* Another is in much the same case: 
Mr* Glad stone himself destroys the dread of his return to power in 
continuing to diHiptegr^te his own recitation. Then what is loft? 
Wliat remains of tho motive* and impulse that drove the Conserva¬ 
tive* and Radicals together when a host of,the Gladstoniun party 
xfiarched off into the Irish camp? Something remains, and it will 
be a grove misfortune for themselves and for the nation if the 
Conservative leaders do not give to it a more solicitous atten¬ 
tion than they seem inclined to bestow at pi'c&ent. It is this ; 
Dread, but not submissive dread, of the reckless Jacobinism that 
trades on the poverty and ignorance of maise* of new voters, and 
revolt nt the decomposition of political principle, Jt should be 
remembered thaT; amongst honest men ibis disgust is of a general 
character, and is not merely excited by thv offence of a particular 
person. If the malady breaks out amongst their political opponents 
they aro less humiliated than when it appears amongst their political 
friends, hut that is all the difference* 

It appears, then, that Berne of llie question* with which the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph begins inyst be unsworn! in this way. The original 
basis of union between Conservative* and ilndicalk ha a lean weakened 
at certain points very considerably. At others, however, it may he 
or might he strengthened ■ for not only has the Anarchist Itadicalitm 
of tho time become more menacing, not only is it preached more 
boldly and spreading more rapidly, but it is finding leadership 
amongst the men who headed tho reckless, selfish, and most un¬ 
patriotic disruption -movement uf 188G. Therefore it appears that 
if some of the motives for the union of the Unionists have been 
weakened, the others should bo strengthened ; for on the Gludsteniun 
sido a lurger growth of dangerous doctrine is associated with an 
extension of traffic in political principle* We should expect, then* 
that on tho whole, the position of affairs to-duy would be pretty 
much what it was two voare ago. We should expect that the rela¬ 
tions of the two English* parties to each other would be little altered. 
Is it bo P It certainly is not, and when we come to the last question 
'in our little list, and ask whether tho relations of leaders and rank 
and file are still what they were and ought to he, no man who know* 
the true state of political feeling in the country will reply that 
they are. 

Wo now enter upon delicate ground ; but delicate ground ia not 
always to be avoided in political di&cu&eioti,Vny more than delicate 
operation* are never to bo hazarded m the practice of surgery. I do 
not pretend, to an accurate knowledge of wliul Is going on in the 
ranks of the Itedical Unionists, but there arc those who do know; 
and it is evident from the public speeches s>£ their leaders, and cepe- 
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ciiiHy from Mr. Chamberlain's later harangues, that a poriion of 
thorn, large enough to comfiel attention to themselves, are in a rather 
fretful state. Why they frct“wc lcurn fr<yn the same mouths in 
the name way. AeBoomtioa with the tJonaorvativrs ia annoying 
*. beyond their expectation to sumo of our Unionist allies; who fear, 
moreover, that the integrity of their principles may suffer by it. 
How mueh the subsidence of alarm* for tlfo safety of the Union may 
account for the advance of these scull uicnta no one can tell; but they 
obviously stand forward in prominence enough to engage a great 
deal of their leaders' attention. What follows ? It follows that 
Mr. Chamberlain* for example, never mounts the platform, without 
proclaiming tbut though Conservatism may still be the amusement 
of throe-fourths of the Unionist party, it has nothing to do nowadays 
with tho control of affairs. The Government—that is to say, the 
Cabinet—uuty he called Tor}’, 4jut Tory it no brngt-^is, Tho Con¬ 
servative spirit has entirely gone out of it:*posaibly through pres¬ 
sure from without—r^f that Mr, Chamberlain's audience mufet judge 
for themselves ; Hitt has eertiftnly gone. Where Government 
abides mid Slide legislation lays its plans, a now Adam has been 
created in a serpen l ie Titian, and, no hand is raised to any bough 

from which the Liberal LTnionist h;^ suspended the.prohibitory 
placard. Nor is it that, the Conservative!* in the Cabinet merely 
abstain from thi practice of Conservatism in legislatioir-and govern¬ 
ment. Every act and deed of theirs is frankly Iladicul, and Radical 
because their mi official colleagues of llm‘other party will have if. 
so,, That indeed—so the talc goes on—is the grand consequence of 
the Unioni«t compact, so far as tho English parties are concerned ; 
and Mr. Chamberlain is troubled by no fear that the future course 
of political action in a Ministry of changed minds,will differ from 
tliat which has hitherto advanced the principles and plans of its,un* 
changed Radical companions, 1 m 

That Mr. Chamberlain should believo it necessary to make feuch 
explanations and protestations all l hose for the satisfaction of Ins own 

(1) Sifjeu it may Iffl imiiyin-Eil hy soma who have read Mr. Chamberlain's fl|mclua 
carrleaiilythat I havu Ij&vCHlicU fiia Iang;ajLj;e on this puinl, it muy lie as well to tippifELd 
tlm following pitTt Jntlificatirt. it is sirt i L ilracj, fqjm a speech recently dulivcrud at 
Newoa&tlo, wKl rc^ hiiwemr, Mr. CharEibcrluin (who is, wilhout tict'ption, tho nxzt*l 
candid politician t.f hie day} only vupcatud whnt ho had biud t] leiLu us plainly several 
tuntii bufurn, In ^jcopijB'iQu a voty of ttnudsd vo Mr, dmTiilit'L'liL ltl, Mr. Ijumtiton uerti- 
plimented him on a supposed modificfittoii of his opinions. Thereupon tho rfelit hon- 
OWftlda gentleman said, da not think that my vLtw* u]nm policy' b&vo undergone 
“tho slightest chan^o iathu course of tbg threo yoars. iie [Mr, Lambkin] hue referred 
“'to. I thtalfthe cIArj^db may be put in thia way, a* bet wan tho CenBL-rvaUves and 
“ the Whigs on the one hand and myseif cn thy ^ther. I havo found, out that thay nro 
" very gorai fellows, and fchoy have Jbund out that my measures jure very sate measures. 
“Tho point is important; it haa something' mora than h pcrtoonl heaving. Wo are 
“continually being taunted with having become Toriaa. It all depends lipo-n what yoft 

rouSJi Inr Totj istiu What I soy ia tho present Government have carried, out —it oil 
“to hegin with, the wWb, in principle at all ever.te, af the Unauthutiicd FrofiTununo. 
“That La to say, that the programme which in 16Su was too Radical too cxbiomfl, not 
41 only for the Tories, not only fur liiu Wliigj, but for a great number of those mi-diumt 
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friends in the Unionist party is remarkable enough in itself. But 
he is not the only Liberal Unionist leader who is eager to impress 
upon his more immediate followers that whatever the Government 
may It. 1 called, it is a Liberal-Radical Government in poipt of fact, 
and has legislated mid will continue to legislate as such. , These 
^w/'verations are heard, of course, by n^pn to whom they are not 
indeed addressed, but wh# are as deeply concerned with them as 
Ihoir Liberal and Radical companions. The platform speeches of 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain are fetfti by Conservatives, 
and what can be made of them bv these other members of the 

-v 

Unionist coalition? Of course they understand that for the time 
they are under joint leadership. They have always understood 
that while purposes of commanding importance render association 
necessary, neither party must assert its principles in a pressing way. 
But what if Mj. Chamberlain 1 9 Btatcrpents to his own faction repre¬ 
sent the truth ? He has paraded them not once only, but three or four 
times; and his explicit account of the course of government undor 
the Unionist compact je, not that legislation is^ hoiely coloured by an 
infusion of Radical plan and principle, but that the Government 
adopts both without reserve and even to extremes. “They may call 
themselves what they like ; but what I buy is that, to begin with, 
the present Government hare carried out the whole—in principle, 
at all cyciiI^— of the unauthe rised programme, ^he programme 
which in 1885 was too Radical, too'extreme, not only for the Tories, 
not only for the Whigs, hut for a great number of thoso soi-dinnirf 
Radicals, the Gl^dstonitLiis-—that policy has been carried out by 
what you call a Tory Government/’ 

These are Mr* Chamberlain’s own worde ; that is to say, the words 
of one who is undnrstood, with little grudging, to be an unoiheial or 
outside member of the present Administration* They were spoken 
a fortnight Lefdre the writing of these pages, and 1 have not yet 
Been them contradicted in so much as u line or a syllable by any 
ministerial print or Government orator. The question remains, 
however, whether they are nearly true (it seems impossible that they 
can bo quite), and if so, how we arc to account for the hardihood that 
launches such statements hit o w the public press. For their publisher 
is greatly anxious for the union of the Unionists; ho lately spoke 
up t for an absolute fusion without loss of time ; he knows that tbo 

J l Radicate IheniBtdYL-fl—that polity him houn curried oat by whiifc you call the Tory 
11 To show lb*il Um I.'Lht gktUmi-nt was uflcuaggfcratt-d, Mr. t.’Iiaiiiljerl&i'Ei 

enlarged. upon recent legislation in dtjUil, elding tho remark ih^t bo didn't care what 
the Government called thameelvHa provided that they carried out what ho beltcvtd to 
ho hi the- best JntorOftta of tho country. ** Wo con only dad with tt matter tut wfi find 

*‘it; ttnd wis find that tho whole of tho policy which wus pftit forwarder what were 
il colled the extreme Radicals, is rtsceivipjj fUYtmrablc vonsidariitiLUi at tho handu of iho 
4 * Unionist GWflmmtiit. 1 ' Mr, Cii4mhiu r ]ain spoko to precisely Una effect in 

August last, and not then for the iir^t time; not tho least rvnuLrLuUle about 

IIichii HiHKJuditfl being an a] patent confidence Ihut they could not ba ctiotimdictcd and 
would net b<! rercuUHL 
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Conservatives are a majority in the coalition ; and lie is aware "that 
even ’before lie began to talk in this way Conservative suspicion, 
prevision, or (f eu&ee<lnefis J ,, kept many Tories from voting for Liberal 
Unionist candidates at by-elections* The main point, however, is not 
a question of Mr, Chamberlain's discretion, but whether he and his 
moro immediate colleagues give a fairly true account of the suppres¬ 
sion of Conservatism in the Cabinet* 4 Well, that is by no moans a 
new inquiry amongst muk-and-filo Conservatives. It was forced 
upon them long ago* by their own observation of Government 
measures, though of course they arc none the less impressed 
with whut they seo when Liberal Unionists stop forward to declare 
that there is no itistako about it—no illusion whatever ; and remain 
uneorreded. Those measures are in intention or effect what 
Conservative outsiders either believe or fear. So the Radical partners 
of the Government declare opetd^ and lustfully* “ Jyet think for 
a moment/* said Mr. Chamberlain the other dhy ,. if what w&e the 
dangerous proposals which X put before you in 1885. I proposed to 
yon free schools. Mr.Njladstone jjlayed with the subject/* and, 
indeed, formulated certain grave objections. "The Tory Govern¬ 
ment treated it aa a question of practical politics, and at this moment 
free education is the rule throughout the whole of tho^ northern 
country* lam perfectly satisfied to proceed step by step forward. 
If free education ^jicceeds in Scotland ”s~(that is to sjiv, ii-tho jieople 
do not rise against it and insist on paying for their children’s educa¬ 
tion themselves)— (< by this act of the Tory Government you will 
have carried a great Liberal and Radical measure,” .Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain added that he could go on to name other questions with which 
the Government have already de;dt, or announced their intention of 
dealing, in a similar spirit; but as to lhat, every*Qt)nservqJive in 
the country who road** hi a newspapers can do the same thing. Gut 
of a semi-official knowledge of the matter, tho Liberal Unionist leaders 
corroborate, illustrate, confirm} but original information they have 
none to give. In their gngemoBs to clear themselves of all participa¬ 
tion with Toryism, they may exaggerate their conquests of the Cabinet 
and magnify the Radicalism* of its measures } but, whether wo speak 
or remain silent, none of -us can lie blind Ao the fact lhat the whole 
conduct of the Government in home affairs has been controlled by 
its Liberal allies, and that its legislation has proceeded on Radical 
linos to the promotion of Radical ends. 

Gf course we are equally aware of the reason assigned for these 
Tcmurkahlo irregularities. The Union in danger \ The Conserva¬ 
tives arc not o majority in the House of Commons ; alone, they arc 
not a majority in the country \ and therefore-—the Union being in 
danger—it becomes necessary to bind the Radical Unionists to the 
Government by appeasing Radical jealousy and consenting—{“ a 
little” it is said)—*Radical direction, Thi* argument might be 
answered by pointing to/ho extreme improbability that the Radical 
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and Liberal opponents of Mr. Gladstone would, contrive the destruc¬ 
tion of the Government under uny drcKrostanccs, that being ft matter 
in which their own political existence is involved, So obvious a 
reflection need not be dwelt upon, however. We pass on to remark 
that Ministers have consented to Radical direction much more than 
fi b little.” Mr. Chamberlain doca not go fur wrong when he says 
that their submission has been continuous and complete; and 
when complaint is raised on that perplexing state of things the 
only answer is “ the Union in danger ! ” * la it, limn, too much to 
say that when, as fulfilling the secondary purpose of their agita¬ 
tions, the Irish party boast of the lowering of political stundurds, the 
confusion of parlies, the decomposition of principle in public men, 
they need not point to the GLudsluniun ranks alone Most certainly 
they meed not. They cun assert, and no honest observant man 
amongst us-cun deny, that one direct or indirect result of their 
various plottings has been tho subversion of conscience and the 
ravage of principle fur beyond the little baud of Hawardoiiites who 
disgraced .English politics in li^SC. ' T 

Rut when we look beyond tho Jlawnrdeuitcs, where do we find 
those lamentable consequences ? To whom has the contagion ex- 
tended, n^d where does it stop P In the Gladsteuitin case, we 
know, tho personal influence of a pontifical leader earned it umongsl 
great numbers of his following in the cuunlry- 1 ’ Tho charm that 
still hung about the one renegade created many thousand a of 
renegadocs in i* single'week. Fortunate]}* there is tio such magio 
about any Conservative leader. True Liberalism is a .ihotestunt 
faith, and does not submit its doctrine to the trail sforin at ions of any 
conclave. Tho submergence of principle which Mr. Chamberlain 
boasts t of, and Wo all perceive, ia confined to a number of men very 
powerful but very few. It is an arrangement, for temporary pur- 
poseg, which rank-and-iilo Conservatism was never con suited about, 
does not assent to, and regards with mortification and alarm. There¬ 
fore I say that us a con sequence df the recent handling of political 
affairs by a complex Unionist Government, the relations between 
the leaders and tho rank und file arc net what they wore and not 
what they ought to he j while tbc relations of the two see lions of 
Unionists in the country are in much the same ease. How should 
i£ bo otherwiso F The greater number of these who make up the 
Unionist party ere Conner va lives because of* their Conservatism, or 
Moderate Liberal* because of a bred-in-the'bonc preference for 
moderate counsels in. domestic reform. Yet, being what they 
they see that their leaders at tbc scat of Government arc playing the 
game of absolute Radicalism,, which of course* they reuaiuu opposed 
to, Union or no Union. They see this don© at a time when, accord¬ 
ing to univenial acknowledgment, a more extravagant and revolu¬ 
tionary Radicalism than w*is ever before known in England is 
rapidly gaining strength, and muy possibly succeed even though all 
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the conservative forces of the country are arrayed against it. And 
that does not complete the tale of their humiliation and distress- 
Radicals who are in close partnership with £ho Government tell 
them in bo mavy words that they arc tinder no mistake, that their 
leaders hive thrown over, and will continue to throw over, Con¬ 
servative principles—aa tbo price of Radical aid in defence of 
the Union. Who can doubt what tht result of all this must be? 
Who could ever have doubted it? Of course the boasting of Mr. 
Chamberlain, weakens the Union nf the Unionists—throwing the 
Conservatives farther apart from the Radicals in a natural jealousy. 
Of course the relations of tho lory rank and file with their leaders 
have become vitiated by sullen disappointment. They arc chary of 
voting for liberal Unionist candidates P Who can ho surprised at 
that when they arc told on the highest authority, and when there¬ 
over they sec, that it is much the same thing aa voting dowq their 
own principles V 4 

But, yes—the danger U> tho Union! At that thought all patriotic 
Conservatives should* suflmit to the* eamfioo demanded of them, 
since the continued udhormco of their Radical allied depends upon 
it. Is that tho argument? If eu„ this is the answer: Every¬ 
thing in not to ho sacrificed to avert a danger that was 11 cveuextreme, 
and that no longer oppresses anybody. And if we were not mistaken, 
as to the motives that brought the yniouisla together, nfifiS'of them 
still exist in full force, except ** dread, hut not submissive dread, 
of the reckless Jacobinism that trades on the •poverty and ignorance 
of masses of new voter?, and revolt at the decomposition of political 
principle** 1 Well, but now it appears lliyt the union of the Unionists 
is to flourish on a further decomposition of political principle I In 
order to combat Mr. Gladstone we are to adopt bis vitas ; nnd^f the 
sacrifice of conscience in so eminent a imm t and tho ^eminent men 
hia companion^ has degraded political life* the remedy is wholesale 
immolation on our part of a precisely similar kind. But perhaps in that 
way we shall ut uny rate further an object which every sensible and 
steady-minded man in the community must feel to be more important 
than any other. We shall perhaps rally till the Conservative forces 
of the country to confront u party of Anarchism so wild and exces¬ 
sive that it alarms Mr. Chamberlain himself. Is that likely ? 
Apparently not, In matters of this kind probability is our tmlf 
^uide, but on the fu.ee of it there does not &ccrn much likelihood of 

D J J 

rallying tho Conservative? forces of the country by processes of sheer 
discouragement and offence. No doubt, if it is a sound theory that 
while Radical opinion is never to be managed into silence, Conserva¬ 
tive opinion *&ay be turned on and off from head-quarters as occasion 
requires, all may be well enough. But that is no longer a safe 
calculation. Besides, it in one thing to refrain from tho assertion 
of principle, or even Ao qualify its application in affairs not abso- 
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lutoly fundamental* and quite another to justify such sweeping state¬ 
ments as Mr, Chamberlain is able ^to fnuke unconfradictetL Many 
Liberals were thrown out of politics altogether by disgust at their 
leader’s voile-face on on^ particular line of policy, ft it supposed 
that a general surrender of principle on the other side will have ho 
such effect upon Conservatives? If Jo, it is a supposition which 
nothing in nature warrants, if the rank-and-file Conservatives are 
to bo consolidated in opposition to the redcjpsg Jacobinism of the day 
(ahd what concerns them more ?)*, it is their Conservatism that must 
ho called upon. They must not bo asked to unpack their principles* 
and, tbo name of a more moderate kind of Radicalism, aid in 
removing obstacles from the path of more foolish and furious suc¬ 
cessor. Yet that is what is being done now. 

In‘’short, it is time to acknowledge the very considerable change 
that k*is come over ttye whole aspect of political affairs. “ The Union 
in danger ! ” While their leaders are still thumping the tub to this 
tune, certain Radicals of the Unionist part^arp slipping over to the 
old camp, for the danger is one that they have lost dread of, and 
they are Radicals still While as for Conservatives, and with them 
the moderate Liberals and mf.ny old Radicals, they are aware of 
other dangers greater yet—' in which* however* the Irish menace in 
involved—and they eec iao„preparation for repelling them. The 
notion that”the next General Election will turn 'on Home Rule is 
already out of date. Of course it will be included in the Oladstonion 
programme—(bat is necessary* for the sake of the Irish vote. Hut them 
ia a newer thing than ILoiue Rule, and one that is far more captivate 
ing to the English musses. This ia the Socialist Radical doctrine* 
which* beyond all doubt* has seized upon Ihe imagination and the 
hopes fcf the people all the land over, and will certainly bo “ run * l 
by a united Opposition at the time of the elections* with Mr. Glad¬ 
stone as far in the van of progress as Mr. Labcuchere or Mr. Jacoby* 
(There should be no doubt of that after reading Mr. Gladstone's 
little speech at Ha warden on the subject of the dock strike.} How 
formidable such a movement may become* how formidable it threatens 
already to become* and how much more likely than an exhausted 
Home Rule cry alone it 4; s’ to sweep amalgamated Revolution into 
office* no man of common political intelligence need be told. The 
Government must mean* I suppose* to do their utmost to avoid 
overthrow. Prepare they must to gather all the various forces of a, 
reasonable Conservatism, against 00 alarming an attack. So far., 
however, they have done nothing but disorder and dishearten all the 
disciplined Conservatism there is in the country; and so long as Mr, 
Chamber Jain is able to repeat the language he addrG&sod to the 
Unionists at Newcastle* that enormous mischief will go on. To 
what end* and to whose profit? 


FttEPEftKK Green wood. 
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PofciiAR myths, traditional legends and belief in supernatural 
agencies of every kind, arc as rife and various in the Portugal of to¬ 
day as they were in Elizabethan England. They are accepted with 
a very undoubting faith* and it iq a strange and startling experience 
to one who lives in rural Portugal, to find himself among men and 
women who surround the incidents of every-day life with a glamour 
that derives frohi quite outride the material senses* and that comes 
in no wise from logic and reasonableness. To one who is neither a 
professing savant nor a professing pessimist it is by no means an 
unpleasant experience. * , * * 

Tho educated Portuguese* as may easily be supposed* reject these 
popular superstitions contemptuously * hut they cannot wholly neglect 
tho popular faith in {he unseen fhut bus come down to our day 
unmitigated by passage through any such period of scepticism as 
was interposed by the Voltairian teaching in France and England 
between the old beliefs and modern doubt. Portugues e-folk-lore is 
for this reason, racier here than el sew hero of ^he anci ent, days of 
faith, and maket u substantial part of the lives of us who are so¬ 
journers among this Interesting and sympathetic people. Their folk- 
myths arc indeed as imieh a portion of our environment in Portugal 
as sickness and health, crime, death, the sunshine nEd tho rain. 

From the merely literary point of view one cannot help wonder¬ 
ing that such opportunities iis Portugal possesses for the purposes of 
literature in its ancient, abiding folk-lore, should ntver boused by 
the many able mon of letters whom the country possesses. They 
are opportunitios such as Shukcspero had at hand [ind did notf throw 
away. With help from these universal beliefs, a man of genius, 
one would think, might compose a great drama, a great poem* or a 
great work of narrative fiction, and move the hearts of Lie country¬ 
men as the heart of one man* 

Tho folk-lore of Portugal is the moVe inter ogling in that it has 
its origin in so many und such various sources, for the popular 
tenets are inherited, as I shall presently show, in part from Roman 
times* in part they aie u relic of the Moorish occupancy, and in 
part no doubt they come from the original dwellers in the land* 
whoever they may have been \ while an important portion of them 
descends to the Portuguese of to-day from the conquering Gothic 
races* whefltee comes *fcoo, I believe, a main ingredient in, tho blood 
of the men of Northern Portugal* and that mettle in them* as I 
suspect, which, through the ages, has made them a famous nation. 
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No dmtbi numy beliefs, legends* and noyth-falcs that seem at first 
sight derived* from o particular race n^c drawn from the common 
mythological stock of ojir Aryan forefathers. *- 

One may suppose that in all countries ’where a new ordpr ef things 
takes the place of an old one* the remembrance of the older time 
lives on softened as a myth-tradition* wiL^j a glamour oast upon it by 
the imagination of succeeding generations. This is strikingly the 
cbfc with traditions coming down from the time of the Moors. More 
than twenty gene ration a of men have been borh and died since the 
Moor hud sway in the northern half of the kingdom, yet legends of 
the departed nation Huger almost in every pariah. Its commonest 
form is that of the well haunted by an enchanted Moorish maiden; 
A Fonfa da Maura, the Moor girl's well. There is one within a 
mile ofi Oporto, hut the civilisation of the great city has invaded its 
sanctity and perhaps broken the sjreH* for I can hoar of no other 
testimony to its erchlntmcnt than 1U name. Near Moncorvo, in 
Northern Portugal* is another Fattfr dti If Our a. Gild hero its spell* 
hound denizen* invisible all round the long inlcudar of days* takes 
her true human shape at dawn on the ^4tb of June* the fousi-day of 
St. John* when,, as is well known, mortals under enchantment enjoy 
a temporary relaxation from the numbing spell. She has been seen 
by the village girls when they come for water ad early morning of 
St. John b spreading figs to dr y in the first bup rays. Another 
spring hard by is similarly haunted, hut the water-maiden has been 
seen by no mortal eyes* only when the vuters of her spring are 
drawn off* her melancholy rigliing can plainly he heard. Near 
Rcgoa* on tilt Routo* is another Fan to da Motfrd, of which it U- 
related that u woman coming betimes on St.. John's day to fill her 
pitcher tvas besought by the inhabitant of the well* who appeared 
belpre her in likeness of a slim and most beautiful inuiden* to hake 
her a Jittlo calce in the shape of a horse* whereby the spell lying 
upon hor would be removed. The women consented* but in the 
Riking one leg of the image was broken, and Jb rough this accident 
the power of the enchantment was doubled. At other wells the 
village girls have been asked* always ofi St. John's day, by the 
enchanted Moorish girl, for a drink of water from their pitchers, 
sweeter* no doubt* to these disconsolate immortals for having been 
dvawn and given to them by their mortal sisters; and the girls 
have act their pitchers by the fountain's brim and retired a little* 
and* though they could perceive no human ehrpe* they have watched, 
awestruck, while the water in their vessels has ennk the spirit- 
maklciE has invisibly drunk from one after another of their pitch ere, 
Thceo stories of haunted wells are common, everywhejoe in Por¬ 
tugal. They take various forms. In the Castle of Torre-de-Dona- 
Cliamfl* in the wild mountains of Tra z os Montes* is an enchanted 
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well. Here the* Moorish maiden has appeared more than once. ' She 
is seen in likeness of a womuji to the waist; thence herJorm ends ip 
a serpent's e^jla, So appearing ones to a young- peasant of the 
neighbourhood she offered him wealth untold if he would disenchant 
her. Tq do so he must consent to let her put off all likeness of a 
'woman’s shape and come to Jiina as a serpent, and clasp him and Coil 
herself round hie body. He agreed hut when she began, to wind' 
her cold, scaly folds round him and a serpent's head came near his 
face, a horror came \tpo*i him and ho struck the seeming reptile 
with a club in hie hand. Then the creature fell down and glided 
away, a serpent still, but speaking with a woman’s voice, and she 
cried out that t*he spell upon her was now made doubly strong. 
Thereupon she disappeared for over* 

Wells and springs and fountains axo naturally special centres of 
popular interest in countries with a hot and di'oughly^&mnmer, and 
it is no wonder that lbc legends of the channel Moorish Vomen 
should be connected with fountains, lakes, and water springs. There 
may be another rcaara'fcir the traditional belief in tho fact that it 
was the Moors who in Portugal introduced all that complicated 
system of raising water from wells, and the conveyance of it through 
carriers upon the land; to this day many words connected with wutcr 
arc of Arabic origin,, «ora, for instance, the water-wheel with an 
endless chain of tickets, at id cha/triz, the oommoh wont tew in tho 
north for a fountain. Wells are, However, also in some few circuin- 
. stance# unmistakably connected with Roman times and Roman 
worship, anti such traces of the aucicnt Pagan faith # would no doubt 
4 alill be very frequent but fur the repression of the clergy, as we can 
read in numerous rescripts, of the Roman church. 

The old Pagan rite has been observed unchanged^ however, at a 
well called Fonle do Lcite, Milk Well, at Ponte da Barca, a score of 
miles to the north of Oporto, where tho women yearly lay by it# 
side offerings of bread und wine and €ux and oil Other fountains 
aro crowned with flowers year after year. Offerings, too, aro made 
to trees almost exactly as the old Pagan cult required; and the 
peasant who desires to work an enchantment still carries bread and 
salt to a desert place, ties them in a clptb, lays a potsherd full of 
wine by their aide, and setting the whole round a wild laurel shrub, 
repeat# three times a ehnrm which is expected to cute him of th® 
makilas or ague. In some parts of the country u little image of nu 
ox in dough is baked' jmd hung up as a charm in gardens and 
orchards, just in tb® aame way as images were hung to branches of 
trees in classic times in ancient Italy. In all these points the Roman 
„ traditions are extant, jpd no doubt in many more where my feeble 
archaeology cannot trace the tradition. Tho fact is that the Portu¬ 
guese inheritance from Roman times ia to this day extraordinarily 
YDL. XLVI- K,a, 3 a 
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great. The Portuguese indeed, throughout the videsitndee of for¬ 
tune! through till revolutions, and tho (crumbling of three foreign 
dynasties, have never lost touch with Latin influences and the great 
Homan civilisation that \fas once dominant in Lusitanipu The lan¬ 
guage proves it beat! more like to the tongue of ancient Rome than 
any still spoken among mon ; so like indeed that long sentences and 
even sonnets have been 11 written in Portuguese that will pass for 
Latin. The Portuguese moreover have still the old classic delight in 
right literary form—it is apparent in the profile's songs and even in 
the people’s proverbs. Well-known Latin hexameters that had once 
won the popular ear have lost their old form indeed, but have never 
died out in the people’s memories, The verses him* naturally ceased 
to be Latin and they have ceased to be hexameters, yet they still 
live oft, One such instance has always greatly struck mo* No one 
with the Southern sense of word music and word wit can ever forget 
a line which conveys a common truth so shrewdly and so well as— 

*' Gntta carat lapidfliq non ri sad flag£>e fadendo.” 

It is preserved in a vernacular proverb, losing its metrical for a 
rhythmic and rhyming form but hardly any thing of its. neatness and 
force, in 1 

u Agna molta em pedra dura 
Tan to da at£ q.ue funo" 

J ( ,( Water-drops on bard stone facing, 

"* Pall so long they pierce in falling. >p ) 

The most sombre of the traditionary beliefs in Tural Portugal 
certainly go back to far beyond the time of tbo Moor*, beyond even 
t^ie period of the entry into the Peninsula of the nations from Cen¬ 
tral ^urope. 1 The wehr-wolf legends come from Homan times. The 
form for the man 1 wolf in Portuguese is tobia^kptnem t hardly a change 
from the Latin iupus-fioinOt though it is more than likely that in 
substance if not in form the lycanthropio myth is far older than the 
Homan nation itself. The legend of m human being assuming a 
wolf’s shape is certainly, one of the most generally diffused through 
the world. It takes many forms in Portugal* A common belief ie 
nfthat when there are seven children of the same parents one, either 
son. or daughter, is fated before the age of puberty arrives to turn 
into a corveffor—a night-ranger—that ie, to become that which is 
preliminary to being a true wehr-wolfj or fobu-kemem. 

The corridor need not necessarily assume a wolfs shaper—indeed, 
he as often takes that of a hare, a wild cat, or a fox, but of nights he 
must put ou the likeness of one of these anima ls and fange through 
woods and desert places* The corridor by all I can loam harms no 
one but himself, and is uncon acinus of his nightly wanderings as 
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soon as lie returns to his human shape and right senses, but ho is 
always to bo recognised by ekeegeive leanness, wild eyes, and a pale 
and haggard face* * 

The corrM sr steals from his bed, and tdftnhing the highest tree 
in tile neighbourhood, strips to the akin ^nd hides his clothe# in the 
branches; then descending‘naked to the^ground, ho is instantly 
transformed into bestial shape, with £11 the habits belonging to the 
beast whose form he \bs w put on. He is endowed with supernatural 
speed and can outstrip man and all other animals. The child with 
this fate to undergo posses a novitiate of seven years as a c*>rredor t 
and then unless the spell bo broken he turns to a true lobis-/totnem t a 
verzi-peUia, a wolf-man or a wolf-woman. Tho female of this terrible 
human wild beast is known as kbeira. if ale or female, it is a fierce 
creature, with appetites exaggerating those of the wolf it resembles, 
and whose strength and swiftness are greater than those of the 
wolf* The creature is now no longer harmless, bul leaps upon and 
preys on other animals, and it# special delight is in the slaughter and 
devouring of children. 

When once the change into the true kbk-homem or bbfira has 
taken place I understand that the wolf-man or woman can never 
again be reclaimed into the ranks of our'common humanity, but the 
spell upon a corredor can be broken. Jt needs but for itfc .clothes 
to bo found nnd^mrnt, or for blood to be drawn from its body 
while in the form of a beast: then the spell is broken, the animal 
returns into human shape—waking amazed as from f sleep-walking 
dream and recovering the reversion of the human soul of which the 
true kbti-homem must inevitably forfeit the tenure. Tales are many 
where a particularly eavugo wolf being sorely wcujnded by some 
peasant in a midnight fray has yet escaped by a seeming miracle. 
The next morning the unsuspected brother or sister of the peasant 
himself ia seen with a wound of identically the same nature, aifd so 
has proved to be nothing lees than a foul hbh-ftomcm or hhtira, 

v 

Though I am not prepared to say that the popular Portuguese 
myths and legends, or at least near likenesses of them, are not to bo 
found in other parts of the world, I yet 'think that many folk-lore 
tenets will be found in Portugal, not only in fuller and more # 
authentic form than elsewhere, but also, as it seems to me, in a more 
perfectly artistic shape* - If this be bo, I would ascribe it less to any 
conservative instinct in tfie Portuguese, less oven to the fact of the 
long isolation of thiS kingdom from disturbing influences, than to the 
very distinctly artistic craving peculiar to a highly endowed Southern 
race ; the craving that Is everywhere at the root of right literature, 
and that asks in all narrative for an intelligent beginning, a suitable 
procession and development, and a congruent and fitting consum¬ 
mation* ■ 
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It is si fit to be supposed that a myth, a ballad, or n tale, ia handed 
down through hundreds, or it may he thousands, of generations 
unaltered and imcorrCpted by some passere-on of it, or unimproved 
by others, in the same wily that n material possession might be, a bit 
of Jade for instance, a bronze weapon, or some sacred goto fetish* 
The oral tradition of to-day breathes as4t were with the life of each 
generation that has passed if on, and speaks to us now with the 
voices of all the uncountable men and women who have inherited, 

t i ■ 

held, and bequeathed it. That is the interest these things bear for 
one who is not an archaeologist—their human interest- He caves less 
to have repeated to him, when once he has been told, the general fact 
that almost every popular myth is common to almost every race of 
the old world. Ho is quite ready at present to take this really 
important fact, so often proved, on trust. 

The modem Portuguese mythology is, as I have said, extremely 
full and derives' from many sources, u& the bare naming of its 
dramaitapersona', will testify. There are, for instance, the Olkffrfip&t t 
ogres of the Cyclops kind, one-eyed cannibals, fierce and. man- 
hating, There are giants and dwarfs—creations of the Middle Ages 
—and classical Amazons and Sirens of the sou. There arc the Fatfw, 
or fairies; and the If ini, who ia u being bom of Christian parents, a 
fcmaip^ehild as other children are l>orn, but who at the age of twelve 
turns in bn a serpent, glides away and is seen no to ore. The Fraditiho 
tb mao fkrada, “ the friar with the pierced hand," is apparently a 
shape assumed" by Satan himself, for he has been seen and heard at 
the Witches' Sabbath receiving the unholy report* of his subordinate 
warlocks and witches, all naked and all foully anointed and disguised 
with a black unguent. His satellites kiss his pierced hand in token 
of allegiance* PeniufrUo, the nightmare, takes human ftlmpc, but is 
certainly a firm. of the foul fiend himself. Another form in which 
he appears to the Portuguese peasant is as the invisible being who 
wields the Mao de Ferro, the iron hand, which strikes the unwary 
wandering in desert places by night, with stunning blows upon the 
face* There is also Traxgo, the spirit of the mist, in spite of which 
title he mostly frequents houses in mountain regiuns and chiefly 
torments women,. Tardo is the night wandering demon inproprid 
^pertottd. There is a supernatural being familiarly known ha Pedro 
de Mataaartcs (Peter of the evil devices), whom I believe to be rather 
a powerful and maleficent magician than one of hell’s own con¬ 
fraternity. Among the members of the Portuguese demonology is 
one who differ a from all the others in that kG alone is wanting in 
anthropic entity* Ho is shapeless—a formless, soundless terror— 
o Meda, panic, that assails solitary men and over cornea them with 
unreasoning fear, driving them at times into insanity and prompting 
them to leap down precipices to their destruction 
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Of all the shapes of terror that people the rural parts of Portugal 
and are most potent to work^ev^ upon the human race the chief are 
the Brnxas, the witches. It ifi to avert theif evil influence that,, in 
Iforthern P&Hugal, every ox-yoke on May Bay bears a slip of broom ; 
-every cart, plough, the door of every stable, cattle-lair, and sheep- 
fold is adorned with a sprig'of this mystic^ shrub ; that horse-shoes, 
or rather mule-shoos (with an unoVon number of nail-holes), are 
fixed against house ,dqprs; that, young animals of every kind— 
pigs, goats, mules, and donkeys* especially, carry a red woollen 
thread round their nocks- that men and women wear amulets, and 
that innumerable procautions arc taken when a child is born, for the 
B/uxm are vampires, and love to suck the bleed of young children 
and young animals* Their influence is crossed by the use of the 
cabalistic pentad, the so-called seal of Solomon, which is very com¬ 
monly to be seen engraved on carts and ox-yokes nnd painted on 
boats, for there are sea Bnuan to ho provided 'against as well as 
witches of the lauri^ The Brttxm are omnipresent* and no one who 
has to do with the peasants cun be a day without hearing mention of 
them. The fishermen at sea often believes ho sees them dancing 
among the white crests of the waws, and fancies he can hear the 
sound of their singing amid the murmuring of the waters ■ so fre* 
quently indeed docs ho see them and ly?ar them that ho has^qpmo to 
lose all fear of fhe water witches.* The sea Bmxoa indeed seem to 
bo harmless folk, and are not to ho confounded with the 8erekb8 9 or 
Sirens, who are much more formidable. The Bruitiff would seem to 
love all kinds of water, except that which is stagnant, and at mid¬ 
night they may be seen in seant,y white garments paddling in the 
running water of wooded streams. They assume the aspect of water 
fowl if watched, but their true form is that of tbll and*slender 
women. Their laughter (very characteristic of Brjtza#) and the 
clapping of their lain da may often be heard when they thertselves 
are Is id den by the darkness of night. 

A story is told of & carter who, coming from Ponte da Barca to 
Oporto and passing along __ the Barca River at midnight, distinctly 
hoard the splashing of water in the river shallows, nnd heard the 
well-known laughter of Bruxas. He whs'a man of courage and who 
lovod a jest, and instead of crossing himself, or touching iron or 
bread, or repeating some charm against evil spirits, ho moat rashly 
called out, “ Wash yourselves clean, Brttxmf” Tho effect was 
almost as great as in Tam o 1 Shunter's case. The sounds immediately 
ceased, and the next moment the carter was laid low by a blow upon 
the head delivered, be declared afterwards, as by an iron club. I 
understand that if the Bruxas are ever visible it is by Their own 
desire alone. For the most part they are not to be seen by mortal 
eyes, even when there are plain signs and tokens of their presence, 
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but it is not to be supposed that beings shaped like ,f toll and slender 
women 71 should not at times feel a strong longing for the mate¬ 
rialisation of their Jaijv proportions. 

The Bruxas are often to bo heard in the air, in^tho vast of 
night, flying high overhead; the beat of wings is then plainly 
audible, and sometimes a confused whistling. Sometimes the distant 
sound of weird laughter comes down from the upper air. 

A pair of scissors laid open so as to form a cross is sovereign 
against the Bruaan, for they cannot abide where metal is, and the 
cross Ums formed* too, is contrary to malign influences of every 
Mnd. Garlic, too, is strongly antipathetic to those beings* and the 
peasant to ensure his day’s work against evil chances eats a dove 
in the morning before he goes out, and if he is taking a pig to 
marked he is careful to mb its sides well with ore, or three, or five 
doves of the same herb. Some people carry about with them at all 
times, as a protection against the Jir wron, on a string round their 
necks, a little hag which holds a chip of stone from the altar, a bay* 
leaf, a leaf of rue, one from the olive-tree, and a sprig of Iterva da 
Inwja, a plant whose English name I do not know. 

Though 1 have translated Rruxas by witches, they arc not witches 
in our English sense at all—not women under compact with the evil 
one—but maleficent spirits of the air, female of sex, who hold very 
unrighteous relations with the Prince of Parkneser The true witch 
is ftiitieeira —-the worker of magical spoils, fertifOs. 

Besides theseflspiritual beings that arc so powerful to work mis¬ 
chief on mankind, there are many supernatural influences in nature 
that are purely beneficent. There are the Mourns mcantadas, already 
spoken of, the sad Moorish maidens under enchantment who are 
always^grateful for services rendered to them, as is proved in this 
legend that is,told in the neighbourhood of Moncorvo* A farmer 
of that place was in the habit of weighting his harrow with a 
heavy square fragment of granite, little guessing that it was nothing 
less than a Moorish woman compelled by magic to assume the shape 
of a stone. One day, working in his field w ith his harrow, ho heard 
a voice in the air bidding him break off a corner of the stone and 
carry the fragment to his house. Ho was then to return and cast 
the stone itself into a deep pool of the river Sabor that flowed 
through his fields. ITe obeyed, and as the waters rose from the 
plunge of the groat stone there came up from the river with the 
splashing of the waters the sound of unearthly laughter. The farmer 
easily guessed that he had broken some enchantment; and, going 
home, was made sure of it, for the fragment of granite had turned 
into a lump of pure gold. * 

Another yeomen farmer of Horellos was accustomed in summer 
to lot one of his milch cows feed on on unfrequented mountain-aide, ' 
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Observing that in the evening she came hock short of milk, he one 
day followed her. Present!^ h$ saw the animal enter an opening 
among the rocks, which he had never noticed flefore, and* still follow* 
ing heT, he^fcund himself in a dark eavbrn, through whose long 
■winding the cow found her way quickly. At length she reached a 
place where the cavern operfed out into a qprt of chamber, and there 
stopping she yielded her mi Ik to a huge snake. The man set about 
driving his cow back, Thereupon the snake, speaking in a woman's 
voice, declared she was no snake hut a Moorish woman suffering 
under enchantment, and she promised the farmer to convert his 
harrow into gold if he would allow the cow to visit her every day. 
He was to binJ the harrow on the back of the cow, but on no 
account to utter the name of God till he reached his home. To all 
this he consented; but on his way he forgot his promise, and, as he 
drovo the animal home before him, called out.the phrase that is in 
the peasant’s mouth twenty times a day, Valha-h Beo$ / (God help 
thee!) Immediately the harrow tljat he had hound on the cow's 
back fell in dust to the ground, 

I think it is peculiar to Portuguese mythology that oxen act 
them selves as a charm, and are sovereign against all the evil influences 
of the air and the waters and the earth. A peasant ^ho stands 
among his oxen is secure from all magic hurt whatever. Tb°-mule, 
on tho other hunt], has no good repute. He is an uncanny animal, 
and tho country people say It comes of a mulo having oaten tho 
straw in the manger wherein the infant Saviour waylaid. The goat, 
as might bo supposed, is in very ill repute, for it is. the goat's shape 
that the enemy of mankind most frequently assumes—-as he does in 
other countries of Europe. They tell a strange taje of an ancestor 
of the Portuguese House of Haro, who going one Say a-hunting, 
and being separated from his companions, heard from a mountain- 
top the voice of a woman singing—tho sweetest voice autf moat 
ravishing air his cars had ever taken in. Ho clirabod the mountain, 
still guided by the voibe, and at its summit found sitting on a ledge 
of rock a woman supremely beautiful, but whose feet and legs were 
these of a goat, Notwithstanding this peculiarity, the hunter was 
so enchanted with her loveliness as to oifer her marriage on the Spot. 
She consented, with the one condition that ho should abstain frop 
using any holy namo whatever* Por some yours he observed this 
condition faithfully, but one day at table ho spoke the name of Our 
Lady. His wife immediately uttered a loud cry and lied from tho 
house towards the mountains with such swiftness that none could 
overtake her. Iler htiebund and children never saw her more* 

Am ong wild animals the wolf naturally is of ill omen, this fierce 
and ravening animal having his own sins to bear as well us those he 
commits when he is magically possessed by the souls of men and 
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women. Gae belief prevails about the wolf which was held In classic 
times in Italy, that is, that if a wolf sees a human being and is not 
himself perceived, loss of speech is caused to the man. ^ The wolf of 
the mountain a of the nor!h of Portugal is the black wolfl Cants tycaoti t 
a larger and fiercer beast than the common grey wolf of the rest of 
Europe, r 

It is a noticeable thing that in Portugal there seem to be two 
parallel lines of traditionary opinion in regard to the dog. One 
that cornea, one may suppose, from Moorish and Mahomedan times 
is, that ho is an accursed beast \ the other seems to derive from the 
Gothic races, or perhaps is inherited from classic times, and sets the dog 
high in esteem and affection. In the province of Beira-Alta, a strong- 
hold qf the Gothic races and a pastoral region, the shepherds who 
live in the qioiratamg hold the very breath and saliva of dogs of 
Roverci^n effect in wounds and scratches. On the other hand, in 
Southern Portugal, where Moorish influence had later sway, and 
where probably Moorish blood may run in the ^peasants' veins more 
freely than in the north, the howling of a dog by night, which the 
northern Portuguese disregard* is held to be of evil augury. A 
southerner hearing it slips his feet for a moment out of the Moorish 
slippers lie wears and repeats this counter-charm 

Turli} o au^itro t 

Sobrts ten coura” 

9 (" On this leather a light 

( All the ilia of this night.’ -) 

Around birds of several kinds popular myths and beliefs have 
gathered ; for instance, the house martin is greatly esteemed and 
respected. His' pendent nest must on no account he broken from 
the eaves. Tp do so is 1o invite misfortune, for the martin flies 
everyday to heaven* there to wash our Lord’s feet; therefore the 
bird’s young ones arc always left in peace. The people have 
noticed what naturalists too havrf recorded, .that of the crowds of 
birds of the swallow kind which migrate in autumn but few return in 
spring. The popular rhyme is 

“ Andorihhas loucss 
Idee mmtas, vindoe poucas." 

(“ Swallows* that do seldom le&m 
Flying southward, to ret lira.") 

The hoopoe is another bird of good omen, and his cry, that sounds 
like Ponpa ! poupa I seems to the peasants to bid them be thrifty, 
pmpar meaning, in Portuguese, to save. * 

The legend of the cuckoo is the same that prevails in Western 
Europe, that », the belief which is conveyed in this common rhyme of 
girls, who sing:— 
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*‘Cuc0 da Carrasqu t>im ! 

Quantoe annos me dk aoltelra ?" 

m 

{" Cuckoo in tlio Holm-Oak Tree ^ 

* * How tuttTiy years ere 1 milny mo ? ") 

n 

’ Then they count the hiid*» cull for the answer. 

Of the grosser legend connected jvith tho cuckoo I greatly doubt 
whether it ia not a purely literary myth dating, in this country at 
least, only from HcnfciBSuncc times. The legend exists here, but not 
to my knowledge generally amotfg the peasants. 

As may bo supposed, plants and flowers of every kind play an im¬ 
portant part in, the folk my(hs of Portugal. AH of them that are 
helpful to men and women in their constant contention, with the 
spirits of evil are doubly Helpful when they are gathered, ^ the 
spell-breaking month of June, and especially if thqy be culled on 
the morning of St. John's Pay* as this (summon Ca will 
show >— 

“rthilu las hervas tnpn prostiwo 
Nji maiihft. do Sau iloao* 

So o trevo do q t atro fbUian 
Colhido na tui teuj.'uu.” 

( l£ Every herb has sovereign power 

On tha ftmrtt-diiy qf St. John, 

• Save the four-leaved EUhmrock only. 

Plucked with ill iivtniition.”) 

Hound about the king-fern on the eve of the some feast day, when 
the powers oF the night have special power, the devil dances with hie 
satellite Jintxas. It is not safe at this reason to go near; but he 
will have ull his wishes fulfilled who will then gather the fern-seed ; 
a bard task indeed, for to my knowledge the ktng-}(£m givok its seed 
in lato autumn only. I have not heard whether he*wlio carried the 
seed “ walks invisible,” but I think not, * 

Flowers and plants are hero as elsewhere intimately and magically 
connected with the affairs of love, There is a well-know n Portuguese 
garden shrub called Aleorim (commonly translated Kosemary* but it 
is a species of Piosma), round which many sentimental lo veins' sayings 
have grown. The plant has a sweet aromatic smell* and is of a 
beautiful velvety green* and the rhyme goes that— 

41 Quern junto do Alocrim passou 
E iyn raininho nafl col hen 
De turn umor naft so iorabron,’ 1 ' 

* 

f M Ho who from bush of Rosemary 
PWcts not as he passes by, 

* Certains ’tis that thia does prove * 

Ho forgets his absent love, 11 ] 

There are magic flowers also—too rare, alas!—which to find is cor- 
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tain fortune. Of euch is the fiower of the Lirolar. Of this plant it 

is related that three brothers onoe c^me 4 upon it in full bloom. The 

two elder jealous of tifcir youngest brother, and determined to share 

the coming wealth between themselves alone, slew hidi then and 

there, and straightway buried, hie body on a lonely hill-ei.de. Upon' 

hie grave there grew a cane, and. fronf it a shepherd who fed his 

Socks on the hill made a pipe* but when he tried to play upon it 

there came no music, only these rhymes ■— r 
* 

4t Na3 me toques, tueu pastor, 

Nad me dmxeb tricar 

Que rntnia ina&Os mo mataram. 

Pot oauaa da flor do Idiqlai.'* * 

(" Simple shepherd, uae mo not : 

My brothera twain my TnurtborcrH are : 

* They Blew me in their cruel spite* 

411 fhr the Bower of the Lirolar/^ 

As to the particular species and genua to which the lAro/ar 
belongs I can say nothing, nor have I tf&reJ to inquire of the 
learned, for I believe it grows in regions where they have never 
botanized, namely, there where faery footsteps have passed and the 
horns of EJfland been heard - to blow. 1 know only that its virtues 

arc magical, and thj^t it brings its tinder great wealth, 

- 1 

i 

These curious superstitions—or rather this faith of the peasants 
in things not patent to'their senses, this striving to find shape and 
substance for the images cast by their own innate emotions, for their 
aspirations after what is good and happy, and their fears of what is 
evil and malign, are, it seems to the writer, of deep significance from 
a human as well as from a literary point of view. 

The peasant" p superstitions aTe in truth the peasant’s poetry; they 
are the rude and perhaps clumsy, but surely the most pathetic expres¬ 
sion of his conception of the unseen world. It h just those blind 
searchings for truths that lie beyond the confines of the senses and 
outside the domain of logic which, to the savant of the narrower 
kind, seem so deplorable. He would like to see them replaced by 
a purely logical appraisement? of material, provable facts. He utterly 
misses the deep, human interest of such strivings and the fact that 
th%y are themselves phenomena to be taken into account before we 
can solve the problem of life \ and he fails likewise to bear in mind 
that to cut away from man all but his understanding and his appe¬ 
tites is to reduce him who is endowed with an immeasurable inherited 
wealth of spiritual faculties, emotions, and intuitions to mere carnal 
proportions—that it is to level him down to dad to equal him with 
the beasts that perish. 


Oswald Cbawfvud. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF WORKING WOMEN 


, The effects of economic competition upon the position of women have 
been twofold and contradictory. To the comparatively educated and 
prosperous it has brought greater independence and freedom ; to the 
poor it has brought increased poverty, and, in acme instances, a 
slavery which I believe to be worse than any of which record ectfets 
in the world. 

Let me examine a little the way in which it seems to me that these 
two contradiotofy effects have been produced. Let me also own, 
beforehand, that there have been other cuuiseu which have contri¬ 
buted to pfbduce them. Very few effects in our complicated ihodorn 
life arise from the pressure of oie clear and separate CTlubo \ jnost of 


them are reaultanta of many causes working in different directions, 
and with differing degrees of force. It is not so easy to calculate 
the relative force ofVach of these causes, and that is why one man's 
solution of a social problem is apt to differ so widely from another's. 
To me it appears that in this problem of women** work the strongest 
acting force has been that of economic competition, ufcd for the 
moment I shall treat of it only, # 

Economic competition pressing moro and more aevertly upon men 
has rendered it necessary for women to enter the labour market, A 
certain number of WQmon became wage-earners instead of living on 
the wages of others and doing work which, though often in the 
highest degree useful and valuable, was not measured by a market 
price. Now, there is a vast difference between tho position of a 


person who earns a livelihood or who owns pi'opcrty and that of one 
who depends for support upon the earnings or the property of another. 
The old proverb expresses the fact crudely enough, but truly ? “He 
who pay* the piper calls the tune,” Speaking roughly, economic 
dependence means personal subservience ; and economic in dependence 
means personal freedom. And this difference is oven more marked 
in the case of whole classes than of individuals. The standing of a 


member of a. wago-earning or property-bwing daw, even if this 
particular member neither earns nor owns, is more independent than 
that of a member of a supported class. A son who lives on an 
allowance from hift father has more individual freedom than a 
daughter who does the'same ; on the other hand a daughter living 
thus has more freedom to-day, when numbers of women live by 
their own work, them was enjoyed fifty years ago by one who did 
live by her own work^when such a position was exceptional and the 
general rules of womanly life were those of a supported class, " Of 
course I do not propose to live in lodgings by myself. It would not 
be respectable,” Itwvas Harriet IIartineau, a woman of independent 
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temper if ever there was- one, who wrote thus, when she whs over 
thirty years old, to her mother, Hjundreda of women are living in 
precisely that manner fit the present day and enjoying the respect of 
their neighbours* The n<?ed of earning money ha$ compelled them to 
become free, and has compelled the world to recognise their freedom* 


This same need lias alsp greatly raised the standard of their work* 
Work that is done to be paid for must bo done regularly; it must 
be sot in the first place, whatever else goep V 1 the wall. Roughly 
speaking, when the work of women did not represent money-—when 
it was not a commodity for the market—it was not treated with the 
same respect and consideration as that of men. Nay, the lingering 
tradition, that women do not, or should not, work for money, still 
causes their work to be treated with less regard, and bj this very 
circumstance helps to prevent it, in too many cases, from rising to 
an equal standard of efficiency with that of men. Precisely the 
same lingering tfudition still indirectly hampers their liberty of 
action in those points where the need of carding money docs not 
come in. A recent correspondence m the' Daily Tvkgmph on the 
question of whether women should or should not smoko furnished 
amusing and instructive examples. In the two or three number* of 
the paper Which I chanced* to see I do net remember to have seen 
one letter which pointed oq,* that the question was one for each 
woman to decide for herself, precisely as it is a question for each man 
to decide for himself* *' Let women smoke, because if not they will 
not like men to ismokc in their presence/* “ Let women not smoke, 
because to sec them do so is displeasing to my masculine sense of 
female decorum,” “ Let women not smoke, because it is an unhealthy 
practice, and because if both parents smoke the children will pro¬ 
bably suffer/ J 1 These were literally and actually the views urged 
by those writers whose letters I saw. 

Ncftv, it is clear enough that in these days such expression* of 
opinion have no authority; the women who want to smoke will 
assuredly please them selves, and if any considerable minority adopt 
the habit, it will cease to be more reprobated in them than in men. 
But a lady who should have smoked openly in tho days of Harriet 
Martineau’e letter, would have ostracised herself even more com¬ 
pletely than by going into solitary lodgings, 

Nor is it only tho women who actually work who have secured 
more liberty. It would be difficult to main tain two different 
standards for persons of the same rank amf education ; and the fact 
that some women, because they have to work, have to live alone and 
to go about alone at all hours, has made it possible for all women to 
do so* This same necessity of working for money has made it 
necessary that women should be better trained, and the more thorough 
training has made them both hotter fitted to control their own lives 
and more anxious to do so. Thus economic cofapetition has driven 
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some of item into the labour market, and baa In doing so iSiueed 
not them only, but moat ( women of their class, to receive better 
education and greater freedom?—to the immense advantage, e* I 
believe, not only of themselves, but also of those men and children of 
whom they may become wives and mothers. 

That is ono aide of the picture. On the other hand, whore wages 
wero already low and conditions hapd, tha entrance of women into 
the labour market has served to intensify competition and increase 
these evils- When thediusband’s wage is very low, the wife gogs to 
work that she may supplement hik earnings. She can afford to work 
for something less than her single neighbour, because her husband 
partly supports .her. He in his turn can afford to work for a little 
less than a man who has no wife at work. Thus one undersells another, 
and the weakest and the most enduring arc in the long run tljc worst 
paid. Aud not only arc they thq worst paid, but also tjjc most heavily 
worked. A woman who only earns a penny aa hour has gel? to work 
a good many hours a day if she is to live by her work, and the 
woman who is in tiffs cijse, is in a condition of worse slavery than any 
likely to bo enforced by a slave-holder to whoso interest it is that his 
slave should not die. I think the comparatively well-to-do have very 
little notion of the lives led by hundreds of working women in 
English towns. I know a young woman who applied for work at a 
large shop: ah# is a skilled dressnflikor, Tkfc uiaslcr of the shop 
offered her Os. a week as an out-door hand. Khe said she could not 
live on it + He replied that be could get plqpiy to come at that price. 
i{ But/' said she, if A respectable girl cutdt live on £hat if sho has got 
to pay for lodgings.'’ u They have got to be respectable here/ 5 he 
answered; " 1 don't know anything about what they do outside." 
Another girl, not known to me personally, applied for work to the 
Aerated Bread Company. She was told at the bend office that^os a 
waitress she would have to give one month free/and would then 
receive Os, or 8s- a week, out of which sho would hare to pay for her 
own food. She could not lcan> that there would be a prospect of a 
speedy rise, Army embroidrosses—that is women who work the 
badges for the sleeves of uniforms for Government contractors, and 
who have to go through an apprcntieftalm) of ueme years—earn, by 
their very skilled work, a most miserable pittance. I visited several 
of these women about a year and a hali ago, and carefully n%tcd 
their several cases. I concluded that their wages ranged from about 
2d. An hour downward. One of theso girls received for embroidering 
forty-four Jetters—ull done with mechanical accuracy—the vast sum 
of 2d. The letters are perhaps half an inch long- This trade was 
once fairly well pak£ but the pernicious practice of giving the contract 
to the lowest bidder hue gradually brought it to this pass. ‘Even this is 
not the worst paid work there is, though it is the worst paid within my 
personal knowledge, o! any demanding equal skiU. I have in my posses- 
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gion somo button-holos worked in white calico. They are f of an inch 
long, and are not so very badly made, According to the statement in 
writing of a lady accustomed to investigate such cases, the woman 
who made them was paid iffd. a gross. At a meeting in the East 
End, on the 15th of October last, a speaker whom I know well 
quoted the case of a woman, known to herself, who is a widow and 
has children to support. She makes ulsters (probably not ** finish¬ 
ing/’ or button-holes, hut doubtless all the machine work), and is 
paid 3d. each for them. She and her children are nearly starving— 
so nearly, that when some scraps of meat were given her, she said 
that if she were to leave them in the children's way they would 
fight for them. Now this woman was well known to the speaker as 
a decent, industrious, honest woman. Is there any one of us to 
whom v*] does not give a thrill of horror to think that suehra women, 
working steadily at useful work, which the community demands, 
should not be able to keep her children in food ? Is there one of us 
who would not help to cure that stale of things, if only we knew 
how ? At the same meeting a woman produced a shirt which she 
hod been making and was going to take back to the factory. It was 
of flannelette, and was not of the very commonest ; it had a square 
of lining at the back of the neck, a neck-band, and bands to the 
sleeves, and was complete, with the exception of the button-holes, 
which'were left to*bo made by tho 11 finisher. 1 * Every other stitch 
was done by the machinist, and was moreover very fairly well done; 
the work, like the material and tho cut, was not of the lowest kind. 
This woman finds her own machine, oil, und cotton. 3he^ is paid 
la. fid. a dozen—l|d. a shirt. 

Some few years ago, when I know little of these things, I was 
shocked ,to hear of a girl being paid a penny a-piece for doing the 
machine work of coarea shirts. Since then I have learned that this 
is by np means the lowest price. Just before Christmas, last year, 
a man of fifty committed Efuicide in Manchester, and the evidence 
given at tho inquest showed that he hud been a labourer, hut hwl 
lost one leg in consequence of an accident and was unable to get 
work. He had five children, of whom' the eldest, aged fifteen, 
worked with her mother at, skirl making. They were paid tenpence 
or a shilling a dozen. The husband had told a neighbour that it 
wau breaking his heart to see how they had to work and to be unable 
to help them. After watching bis wife toil (dll midnight one 
December night, he took poison. Tho wife had to provide her own 
machine and cotton. She and her daughter together could make two 
dozen and a half shirts in one day by working from about six to 
about twelve. She said that twelve shillings wras the highest wage 
they had together ever taken in a week from their employer* I 
have myself seen the wage-book of a London woman who was paid 
eigbtpoftco a dozen for shirts. The firm for which this woman 
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worked was a large and progperoua one; bo also was that in Man¬ 
chester, by whose low payments that poor despairing husband and 
father was driven to his death. * But these fi^ms, even if they tried, 
could not greatly raise the prices which they pay. So long as 
women-ror men either, for that matter—-are competing against one 
another for work, and must have that work or starve, there will be 
found some people who will give tbpm work at a price just a little 
above immediate starvation. I say immediate starvation, because in 
the long run they actnaliy are starved; their lives are shortened in 
all sorts of wayH by lack of the 'nocesait-ieB of life. To preserve a 
decent standard of living is absolutely impossible in such circum¬ 
stances, There,i& literally no time to he clean and tidy, and no 
time to get proper food. Worse still, there is no time to receive 
impressions of any better condition. Existence is one round *of dis¬ 
comfort, privation, and toil, var^pd by interludes of hospital life. Is 
it any wonder that those who live thus take to (trick f Is* it any 
wonder if they become course and brutal P lor my own part, I am 
continually amazed *out at the failings, but at the virtues of the very 
poor among the workers. Tho good feeling, the moderation, the 
kindness, ay, and the good manners, of the London working woman 
are a perpetual source of surprise to me. Tho qualities that go to 
make up respectability in the best sense of that much-abused word* 
persist among djeum stances that wouid seem ffi) make them^uite 
impossible. All the women, for instance, of whom I have spoken 
as known to myself and many more whom I know as well or 
better, arc women of true respectability, honest, industrious, sober, 
self-respecting citizens. Yet the chances are that all of them who 
live long enough to leave oif working will die in the workhouse. 

Of course there arc hundred a and thousands workipg-class 
families and individuals who are living in something like comfort^on 
wages of from 15s, for a woman up to £3 for a man. kCpny of 
those, however, are liable at any moment to bo plunged into the 
lower depths by illness or by lack of work. The desirable ideal 
which we all dream of, the condition of things in which a steady 
and industrious person may bo certain of a decent maintenance in 
return for honest work, is far from h^ii^g attained even by those. 
Many of them do make a docent livelihood; on the other hand a 
certain number of them do not, and while they remain uncoxnbitmd, 
cannot. Of the&e it is the women who necessarily suffer most; ai\d 
their sufferings undoubtedly tend to weaken the next generation. 
The same Bufferings also undoubtedly tend to moral ns well as 
physical deterioration, A certain proportion of well-paid women 
may be drunken and, vicious j a certain proportion of ill-paid ones 
mttK#. Low pay appears to me to bo at the root of mbst of tho 
wrongs and sufferings of working women in this country. 

How can we do anything to remedy low pay P 
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But bere let me pause one moment to answer the inevitable objec¬ 
tion that has been answered bo many times before, “If we increase 
the wag© paid to the worker, we shall diminish the profit of the 
seller, increase the price to the buyer, and trade will go^away from 
the country,” In the fifst place it does not follow always that the 
profit will he lessened or the selling jjrico increased by a rise in 
wages. In a large number of industries the cost of production 
diminishes as the rate of wages increases. Tho ill-paid workman 
ien^s to become sooner or later the had workman, and bad work is 
always dear in the long run. Moreover, tho pauper, the loafer, the 
criminal, and the drunkard are very os pensive articles ; somebody 
has to pay for them, and low wages directly tend to increase their 
numbers. Finally, if there exist any trade in which the products 
will only he bought so long as they arc offered at a price which will 
not furnish a Jiving wage and al*o ^ profit, then that trade is really 
not worth having ^ ai,d if the German or tho Hindu or the China¬ 
man like to under lake it, let them compote for it among themselves. 
Such a trade is, to put it plainly* n factitious trr.de. Nobody really 
. wants its products; it is dead already. There ate some dangers in 
high wages no doubt; but they are loss than those which must and 
which actually do attend low wages. 

Before wc try and find a way of raising wages we have got to ask 
wby*It is tliof. wages are so low. Low wages prevail because the 
workers consent to accept them ; and because no worker who stands 
alone can refuse them.* That 1 believe to bo in the vast majority 
of cases the plain explanation. If one woman, nr one man—the castes 
arc just the same—says to the foreman or to the employer* “ No, I 
will not work for a reduced price," ho is met by the stereotyped 
reply : / £ If you don’t like it you can go; there arc plenty who will/' 
Tfiat is really the root of the matter, there arc plenty who trill. The 
isolated worker must take what is offered or go without work; and 
to go without work means speedy starvation; to accept it at the 
lowest possible rate means a slower starvation, and every woman or 
man would rather of the two accept that* This is what it pleased 
seme political economists to call freedom of contract. So long as 
each worker is competing .with all the others there can be no remedy 
for this state of things- Employers have to compete against one 
another to secure custom ; nothing but a combination among them 
C*lu keep up tho selling price; and in many industries, competition 
has brought the employer nearly or quite aa^low us his own workers. 
This is especially the ca>«e, as far as I can lcorp, with the much- 
libused “sweater” in the tailoring trade, who often and often 
makes less in a week than his own pressor. ^And for this reason I 
myself db not look with so much displeasure ue some of my friends 
do upon the notion of combination among employers. Such com* 
lunations could do much to prevent the fall of wages. Of course it 
is true also that they could do much to hasten it. Combiaatkra 
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nraong employera, not counterbalanced by combination among 
employees, ’would bo a serious danger; combination of both in one 
organization is impracticable, because the immediate interests of tho 
two claHH.es are apt to ctmie into conflict; but two organizations, both 
resolved,to resist that undue competition which destroys a trade and 
threatens both classes alike with ruin, might fairly exist and work 
burmoniou&lyj tho employers fixing a Belling price for themselves 
and agreeing to pay the minimum rale of the employees' union, and 
the employees on thete part agreeing not to work for any employer 
who sold below the masters’ rate'. An attempt to form two such 
unions is being made at the present time among the type writers* 
In this comparatively new industry wages are already being driven 
down by employers who try to secure work by underselling* and are 
able to undersell by paving their H operators." insufficiently, One 
method which prevails in this tpide (as in many othgre) is to get 
learners whose work after a very short time differs from that'of the 
full hand only in being loss rapid; the equitable way of dealing with 
these would of cousko be to pay them by the piece, whereas they 
receive in some cases a very few shillings a week, in some cases 
nothing, and even, I suspect, in some instances pay a premium, 
Some employers, resolved to check the downfall of prices, have formed 
a union and fixed a Rcalc. Tho “ operators Jl on their side have had 
a first meeting, ^tid, they too will I hope shortly have, their union 
and their scale. 

The competition among thorn selves of workpeople, who must live by 
their work is bad enough, but it is mode far worse by t^e competition of 
those who are not obliged to live by it, and who therefore consent to take 
wages on which they could not possibly live. And so with employers; 
the competition of those who want to live on their-profits is aggra¬ 
vated by ihe competition of those who do not need to make projfit 
beciuiso they are supported from outside sources. Such employers 
are prisons, workhouses, various societies for the employment of the 
more or loss incompetent, and above all, convents, homes" and 
penitentiaries. 

** It is difficult to say/’ -says Bulwer Lyttcn somewhere, n who 
do you the most mischief, enomioB w^tb tho worst intentions or 
friends with the best/’ And it may fairly be doubted whether the 
moat selfish and callous of employers could do so ranch towards 
keeping down tho rate of pay of workpeople as is done by the 
phihmtb topic blackleg yjho mulcts himself of a yearly subscription 
in order to provide a rate in aid of wages. I remember once, at a 
drawing’-room meeting, when the speeches were over, and all tho 
speakers had been advocating combination for the workers, ami 
denouncing the wicked pursuit of cheapness at any price,, there 
arose amongst the audience a well-meaning gentleman from some 
small manufacturing town, I think in Yorkshire. lie said that in 
vol* ilvi* 3 B 
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Ilia town, although wages were bo low that it was impossible for the 
■workers to save or provide for slack tinges, yet there was no need for 
them to combine, b^auee the ki*id ladies of the place gathered 
together the women in the winter, and gave them fire apd light, and 
cut out clothing, and also* I think, paid them for their sewing, A 
well-known dissenting minister was totting next me, and I heard 
him murmur to himself, f 1r Oh, ,Lord, oh. Lord I what a terrible thing 
benevolence is to be auto !" And, indeed, benevolence, when it 
takes anch forma as this, ie the moat terribly enemy[of labour. What 
these kind ladies were doing was ‘to keep down the prices of work, to 
make it possible for an. employer to get his work done below cost 
price, and so to undersell other employers who did pay a wage out 
of which the employee might hope to save something for the 
inevitable slack time* Whenever the worker is supported by some¬ 
thing other than his work, he ie enabled to take work below a living 
Tate, and he helps to' make it impossible for any other worker in the 
trade to obtain a living wage. What, then, must we say of public 
institutions which support their workers a/, the expense of the rate¬ 
payer, and sell their products below the market-price, thereby 
destroying the livelihood of many of those very ratepayers whose 
money supports these “ unfair *' competitors P liut worse still is the 
case of penitentiaries and H homes, 11 which by thus selling bolow 
cost price and so' increasing the poverty of thp honest working 
women, do actually aggravate that evil which it is tbeir express pur¬ 
pose to remedv l It would come cheaper in the end if iho subscribers 
to those institutions which secure work by imfieraelling were rather 
to give up all chance of selling. It would be better surely that the 
penitent should not supplement her dole by work at all, than that 
her unfair competition should drive the honest needlewoman to 
supplement the price of her work by the price of her shame, I do 
not ^ant to write anything exaggerated or sensational, but I should 
like to bring home to those whose own lives are sheltered, some 
realisation of the daily and hourly temptation that stands beside a 
woman who works day after day and week after week for a penny 
or twopence an hour j who never gets unough food, who never gets 
good clothes, who never.has a waking hour free from her work, and 
who, if that work fails, has no way open but these \ to bcg,Jto starv e, 
to go to the work-house, or to soil herself. 

t The competition of the supported worker prevails in almost every 
woman’s trade from the cheapest shir {.making upwards. Ladies 
who have “ a little money ” point cards and embroider, at prices 
which render it practically impossible for any other woman to live 
by such work. Do they ever think what means to the others F 
The working man’s wife who “does a little bo make' out, !> the girl 
living at home who pays nothing for food and rent, and only wants 
her eamyngs for finery, these are the competitors who have driven 
the real working woman to her present slavery♦ Employers will 
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tell yen that f^eir workers do not live on what they earn, X have 
known an employer say * 41 Oii^cs, we only pay five or six shillings 
a week, but they don't depend on it* they li^ at home with their 
parents” What about those who have n* parents, or who have 
invalid parents, or orphan brothers and sisters to keep P There are 
a great many such among the poor. Charity cannot avail to help. 
Charitable donations can only he, in*effccf* a rate in aid of wages 
and therefore in the end a force towards the redaction of wages. It 
is only by standing together that tbs workers in a trade can iWst 
reductions of wage* and it is they and they only who can* All that 
the outsider can do is to show them how to do this for themselves* 
to supply tho initial expenses of meetings* &c.* to give perhaps 
temporary assistance in secretarial work, and to be ready to indem¬ 
nify those who are made scapegoats in the early days before the 
union has accumulated funds entugh to do tkig busings for itself* 
and finally to secure for the combined workers thd invaluable pro¬ 
tection of public opinion* 

Tho first attempt Jo do*these things for women was made about 
fifteen year* ago by Mrs, Emma Paterson, who was the daughter of 
a national schoolmaster and the wife of a cabinet-maker. She founded 
the Women's Protective and Provident* League (since named the 
Women's Trades Union Provident League)* of which she remained 
honorary secretary*until her death throe years ago. Tho fight was 
an uphill one. Trade Union was in those days a name of terror to the 
untrained and the unthinking* exactly as Socialism ja now. But a 
little band of earnest workers—Mrs, Paterson the mojft earnest of all 
— pursued thdr purpose quietly* Tho first union which they 
established wag that of the women employed in bookbinding* which 
still exists and has a good balance at the bank. This Society ?g the 
oldest trade society of women in England. It has at present about 
two hundred and fifty members* a sadly inadequate percentage of 
the number of women employed in the traclo in London, hut I am 
sorry to say a large number if compared with the membership of 
most women’s unions. Several other societies in London followed, 
most of which still continue* l)ut none of which is sufficiently largo 
to fulfil tho main function of a union* whidh is to eecure good con¬ 
ditions of pay, hours, treatment* and surroundings. Maiiy provin- % 
cial unions woro also formed, mostly with the personal assistance of 
Mrs, Paterson, Uf these 1 holier© tho Dundee Mill and Factory * 
Workers 1 Union is considerably the largest; and it certainly owes 
most of its progress^ tho exertions of the Bev. It. Williamson* of 
Dundee* its honorary president. The Women's Protective and Pro* 
vident League Jias neve* succeeded in securing the attention or the 
applause which it deserved, or tho pecuniary support which the work 
really needed. That it should have done all that it has done upon 
an income so very narrow speaks volumes for the devotion of its 
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early workers. Witliin the last year or two pubKe attention has been 
turned in these directions, and the Ljtogae baa not been quite so much 
cramped for means, bift it still needs tx good deal more support. 

A vast impetus to the'cause of unionism among wom£n was given 
by the success of the match-girls’ strike, and by the formation, under; 
Mrs, Beeant’a able guidance, of their nufrnerous union. 

Within the lust month a nerf group of workers has arisen in this 
field. Some ladies anxious to take advant&ge^of the interest created 
by the dock-labourers* strike in order to aid the working women of 
East London, called together a little meeting and came to the 
conclusion that trade unions were the only remedy. They 
took counsel with the member9 of the Strike * Committee, and 
it wag agreed to hold a large meeting in the East End to 
begin with. A deputation from the new association waited mean¬ 
while upon the committee of the Women *n Trades Union Provident 
League, and explained, that though it had been decided to keep the 
new organization absolutely separate and independent, the members 
were fully sensible of the immensely valuable work done by the 
League, and were anxious to work in the friendliest possible spirit. 
The League committee, while' regretting that the new workers had 
not choseli to join the already existing body, offered them any help 
or advice that thoy might ^arc to seek, and assured them of their 
good wishes for the success of their work, Ash member of both 
societies I did, for my own part, at first, desire their amalgamation; 
but I begin to see that possibly a friendly.emulation may bettor 
stimulate the activity of both. 

The new association held a large meeting on the Sth of October 
last, the Bishop of Bedford presiding, and has followed up that 
opening by ad active campaign. Due entirely new union has been 
formed, embtacing both men and women wbo work in the confec¬ 
tionery, preserving, and pickling trade; a considerable increase of 
membership has been made to tl^e East London Tailoressefi' Union \ 
temporary help has been given to another new union of women, 
weekly meetings for women only have been started and will be held 
in various parts of the district on Tuesdays, and some authorised 
person sits in the vestibule" of the Mr. Charrington's Assembly Hall 
iCvery evening from eight to ten to take names of intending members 
of unions. The committee hope very shortly to secure an office in the 
heart of the East End. But meetings and offices and the printing 
and circulation of tracts and handbills all host money. Money help 
and personal help are needed. The first and great essential—sadly 
wanting hitherto—seems now to be present f the women themselves 
are awake and ready. With those of us who see, who understand, 
and who care, it rests to take up the work of helping them, bo that 
they may now at last deliver themselves from the bondage in which 
many of them have been bum and lived. Olememtiha Black. 



A MODERN OORBESPONpENCE. 

Luttek I* * 

SEE.^QTS me DULNES0 of GOODNESS. 

t t * 

It ie a long time Emce we Tact—long, that is, aa we have been in the 
habit of measuring tiw# lately—nearly a fortnight. Two months 
and meeting every day, often twice a day, but never missing once ; 
then a little pause, a flagging, a going-to-town, and two days, apart 
—days that weip hard to bear for both of us'; then a week, and now 
a fortnight. At first your letters compensated me; now they do 
not. Are they colder? T do not know. Not in words, perhaps, 
but they do not send a rush of Joy through me as they did a little 
while since. They seem to come from you* intellect* your good¬ 
nature, that would not like me to feel neglected, your affectionate 
disposition* not from your heart, J^xc you beginning to turn restive, 
to think things over* to wonder how it was wc found the past bo 
sweet that_wc were content to spend whole days by the river-side, 
talking the drift lose, dreamy talk cf happiness, or ^silently watching 
the river aa it went on, seeking perhaps the place wllich a little 
later our feet w^uld know-—but not together ? • ^ 

I remember your telling me onCe—was it with dim foreboding of a 
future that now, perhups, draws near?—that women took things more 
seriously than men.* They are the foolish womefl, I am going to 
be wise—to remember us long aa you remember, and forget as soon. 
I think I em doing so already—-if you are. Why should man* who 
ie strong, always get the best of it* and be forgiven so much; and 
woman* who is weak, get the worst and be forgiven so little ? Why 
should you go and laugh and be merry* and I stay Waiting and*lis¬ 
tening P Bat this shall not be, for I syn not the woman tcTait and 
weep while the world is wide and the days are long, and there are 
mauy to—to lovo mcV I do not know: to come and make a sweet 
pretence of love; and whu shall say how much or how little heart 
will be in it? It ie delightful to be a woman—yes* even in spite of 
all things; but to be a weak woman* and good with the goodness 
mventod for her by men who will havo'uone of it themselves; ^no* 
thank you. It is a sad mistake to take things seriously* especially 
for women (which Jpunds like a quotation from Byron, and'is 
almost), but it i^a mistake that shall not be mine. Let us keep to 
the surface of all things, to the to-diiy in which we live* forgetting 
the yesterdays, not ^reaming of to-morrows, The froth of the waves, 
the green meadows, and tho happy folk walking across them laughing* 
the whole world as it faces the sky: beneath are only the deep 
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■waters, the black earth, the people sorrowing in their houses, the 
dead Bicoping iu their graves. What have we who would laugh in 
common with these? Nothing* 

Dear, your letters hav§ grown too critical* too intellectually admir¬ 
ing* You said in one of them last week that you reverenced me for, 
my goodness, I do not want reverence,.it goes to passion’ b funeral. 
And I do not want to be £ood either, for that means a person know* 
mg ail her own possibilities and limits. It ie only of the base and 
mean things that one should know one's sdH utterly incapable; for 
the rest it is best to give one’s nature its fling, and let it make a 
walk for itself, good or bad, os its strength goes. Good t Oh, but I 
am glad to be far from that goal. No woman who is absolutely 
and entirely good, in the ordinary sense of the word, gets a man's 
most fervent, passionate love, the love beside which all other feelings 
pale. A wear-and-tear affection perhaps, tidclcss and dull, may be 
her portion, but it is net for good women that men have fought 
battles, given their lives, and staked their eoula To be good, to 
know beforehand that under any given cirmimsfances one would do 
the right thing, would stalk along the higher path of moral recti¬ 
tude, for ever remembering and paring above all things for one's own 
superiority^ while the rest of the world might suffer what it would; 
it appals me to think of it* .Besides, how deadly dull to herself 
mustr the good womaa be, k6w limited her imagination, how sober 
her horizon ; she knows her own future so well there is little wonder 
that she grows dpwdy, living it. To feel that there ie no unexpect¬ 
edness in her nature, nothing over which to liold a rein, to know 
that no moment can come when, forgetting all else, she will give 
herself up to the whirlwind that may overtake her in a dozen forms, 
and theft, if need be, pay the price without flinching and without 
tears* For te^rs and repentance and reformations are all the accom¬ 
paniments of goodness that once in its weakness is overcame. How 
I loathe the™, and the expiation with which some women would bleach 
their souls. Did you over stop fo think what expiation means ? 
Probably some monkish-minded ancestor who was addicted to scourg¬ 
ing himself putting hia ghostly Anger Across ono 7 3 brain, and so 
waving his torturing lash down through the ages* Give me then 
the strength to raise my head and say, “ Yes, it was I, and I will pay 
thb price cheerfully, for the joy of remembering will sustain mo to 
the end, and repentance I have none.’ 7 

I wonder if husbands are so often unfaithful because their wives 
are good ? I think bo. They cannot stand the dreary monotonies 
and certainties* They give them affection and reverence—and go to 
the women who are less good, and love them. I winder if the 
wholly good men are the beet loved P Not they* They too, like the 
good women, arc treated to the oven way of dull affection. The 
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bravest men, the strongest, the most capable to do great deeds when 
the chance cornea, and of mitmg for the chances as best they can: 
they are the best loved. It is, in fact, ths*myBbery that lies in 
people as in'fate that is the fascination—thn wondering:, the toss-up 
'Whether ‘it will be good or bad to ns or to others. For this makes 
life keen living and love a desperate joy. It is bo with the whole of 
humanity. Say what we will for goddne&B™and in the abstract it U 
the soul’s desire of most of us—the world would be a dull place TO live 
in if all the wickedness were stamped out; ten dull to satisfy mortal 
men and women. We may owe our solid happiness to the good, 
but we owe life’s colour, and variety, and excitement to the wicked r 
never let us under-rate theta. Are you shocked, chef* ami? But 
in these latter days ve have taken to writing sermons to each other. 
Mine at least has the advantage of being genuine, If it dftes not 
please you I cannot help it. £ would not have ymr even ^always 
pleased, for it would bore me sadly. You asked me once (do you 
remember, the long prass was dipping in the river, and I watched it 
while you spoke), "i± I ^vould alwlys bo the sumo?” I answered, 
Yes,-—untruthf ully enough, but I could not help it. AYould I have you 
always the same? I ask myself, us halt here; and the answer comes 
to my lips quickly, Not I. Hot and cold, a stir to one’s pulse, a chill 
to one's heart, a formal word that makes one’s lips close as though 
ice had f men thtm, a whisper that sets one’s blood tingling with 
sudden joy. All this is life and love, not vegetation and affection* 
Don’t think I do qpt long after good things. 01^ my dear, do we 
not all long after them, and so sanctify our souls, that are not able to 
do more ? It ia so easy to sit at the base of a bower and wish we 
stood on the top ; it ia another thing to climb it little step by little 
stop* If one could be hauled up in some strange dangerous ^fashion 
it would be worth doing, though one risked one’s node by the way. 
So if by a few great deeds one could reach the heights, who that has 
any fire in his soul would not do them, tkbugh they crushed the life 
out of him for a timef nay, though, he died by the way I 1 But the 
unvarying goodness of dailjr life, one day as like another as one 
stop is like another; and the getting to the top of one’s moral 
plateau at last-—for what P For some abstract praise, some measured 
admiration, while those one loved best felt jnost one’s far-offheee from 
themselves. It would ho like the chilly tower-top, standing there 
alone, the wind sweeping past, the world below going merrily 
by unheeding. Ib it wrfrth it P No. Preach no more of goodness 
to me ; and os forYeverertce, keep it for the saints. 

You have provoked all this from me with tout dreary, unsatisfy¬ 
ing letter and your Mf-finishod sentence, (i And in the future ”— 
Why did you stop? Did you fear to go on P Well, and in the 
future P Do you think any woman will love you as 1 have loved 
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you; will forget you as completely as T will forget if I choose, will 
scorn you as well if it comes to it ; wiU be us constant or us fickle, 
as passionate cr us colA P It may be, but I think not* Iot my strange 
heart h given to the Fates to wring with whut agony they will, or 
to fill to the brim with joy, and out of either I can give lavishly. 

Ho you understand me? I doubt*it. 1 stand here hy thu 
gate of many things, wdnderifig if the latch shall be left up,—or 
down for ever. For when the summeredis done the twilight 
comes, sweet enough for the dawdjers whcifbuld sit and dream alone* 


but not for me with the wild blood dancing through my veins. 
Draw down the blinds, say I, and bring the flaring lights; the 
guests of the day may go, but the guests of the niftht will come— 
ready to begin what perhaps you aro ready to end. In the beginning 
are lift, and promise, Eind love,—but in. the end? In the end one 
lies do^n to die—and forget. Good-byo. 


Letter 77. 

HE.—£8 OfAtj. op MAHKIAOE. 

t * 

My dearest girl* Ten kijow I never comprehend your letters, 
but perhaps fhat is one reason why I like thorn. T never altogether 
comprehend you, which is also perhaps the r ii^nn why 1 love you, 
for I do, upon my soul I do, in spite of the noyseuEo yen talk about 
affection, and Vegetation, and wicked ness, and the rest of it. I 
Aometimea feel as if you had taken me for someone else whan 1 read 
your letters, someone yon had set up and thought to be me. It’a 
odd, Inft I u»ed to have the same sort of feeling in the summer, when 
ytfu seemed t<* see from one direction and I from another. 1 don't 
want*yeu to make that kind of mistake, dearest; it would be a bad 
look-out for mo if you dief JSbw 4 let us *peak plainly, have things 
out, and be done with it; then it will 1 hi plate sailing, and we shall 
l>oth be bettor for it—better, anyhow, then if we went on with fine 
woids and vague phrases for a twelvemonth. 

If my letters have beerf dold lately, or seemed bo, it has not boom 
t^iat I have not eared for you, or don’t, us much us during all ibese 
jolly days by the river, when ire were too lazy to talk even about 
Ourselves. Hu£ you Jcnoirtme can't be altrays at high pressure; 
kettles I am getting on, and f hough one Jhay still be able to tali 
nonsense occasionally, aed in the country, yet af&r ttte turn of five- 
and'tliirfy s man isn't so ready to go on with it when he is once 
more bagk in town, among people, and plaufking his-life, as I am. 
This doean t make iso lew sincere, mind; I like you better then any 
one else I eipect, but I am a good deal taJten up with other matters. 
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I am anxious about Cnrpelh. K—■—— is certain that I have a good 
chance of getting in, and 1 sariou&ly contemplate standing. Of course, 
as yon already know, I don't care a straw afout politics, and should 
never uttetfapt to talk j still, getting into parliament is a respectable 
. sort of thing to tty for—unless you are a Radical; gives you influence 
in the county, and eo oa* «rhen I am bothered about those beggars 
and their farms, I remember tell Lug* you that they wanted their rents 
lowered, rather unfairly, I think. Then my mother is always at me 
to settle down-befor^f she dice, she says, having a fancy that that 
won't be long, though I hope with all my heart it will; and she 
wants me to marry my cousin Nell. I like Nell well enough, and 
no doubt we ehduld jog along comfortably together, but I am much 
fonder of you, .though if you throw me over I daresay I shall try 
my chance with Nell, So you see there's been some excuse for pre¬ 
occupation in my letters. * * * 

In spite of what you say I do reverence you*for your goodness* 
Look what a brick ^ou were to your brother and his wife last year, 
and I know if you marry me that'you will make me, an you would 
any man you loved, a good and true w ife, lie the sensible girl I 
have always thought you, and wrif -5 u/id Bay it is all right, and I will 
fell the muter at once, and lot ucs got married us soon a 4 * Oarpeth is 
twilled. Don't think I have censed to cure for yen because I don't 
write you sentimental letters, orjice you twice a dnfy, as T did at 
Wurgruvo, where there was nothing to do but to loaf round and hang 
about the river till <jimicr~lima. ’ * 

While I think of it, what I meant by "and irf the future,” was 
just in effect what I have said here, only somehow I could not get 
it to the tip of my pen then as I do now. Of course wc went on at 
a rapid rate this summer, but you sec we were tffiwvn a good deal 
on each other, anti there's always something enticing in the river, 
and the willow-weed, and the towing-path, and till the rest o§ it* I 
am really awfully fond of you too, and Vhen a man is alone with a 
woman he likes, and nothing particular besides on his mind, he would 
be a duller if be didn't run on a bit* Still, I am not a very romantic 
sort \ when I was two-uud-twenty I had rather a quencher with that 
git^ I told you of once; she cut up rough after play mg the fool with 
me to the top of my bent, and that has dpne its work, llesidea, talk 
us you will about affection* it's the befit thing going to get married 
on ■ blazing passion lizzies out pretty-soon and leaves precious Utile 
behind. It says a gottf deal for the strength and genuineness of my 
fooling for you that after the speed of hist summer I can stiff in the 
cool of the autumn* declare, as I do, that I am sincerely fond of 
you. i * 

Of course I know that if I am mutter-of-fact you arc the reverse, 
but if you won't be angry at my saying so, I think that comes of the 
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Vfo you lead- Living with a brother and sister-in-law, and no Bottled 
place in the house or home of your own, shutting yourself up with 
books, or stealing off taf same quiet spot to read them, and going out 
all night when you are in town and being told, no matter where you 
are, by half a dozen fellows that they are in love with you, that 4 
can't be a healthy sort of life for any TOraan. You will lead a far 
better and more natural one if 4 you settle down with me, as I hope 
you will. 

Mow write me a long letter and* toll me all that is in your heart 
and mind about this. Let me know just what you think* for I 
could never for the life of me quite make out what you were 
driving at when we were together. But above all toll me that you 
love me* as you did in the summer when you put your head down 
on my Wm and yet would never siiy the plain honest ft Yes,” I tried 
to extract froril you* , Then I will somehow make time to run down 
an Saturday und et&y till Monday, as I long to do. Good-night, my 
dear one. 

« " * 

* Ever yours, 

P.S.—Let me hear by return if you can, for I have a good deal of 

anxiety oneway and anotheir and shall he glad to get this oil my 

mind. 

* 

t 


Lett*:* III* 

82L £.—BOME VIEWS OT? MAJIRlAGE. 

Get if off ytfur mind by all means. I would not marry you for 
thtf world. Marry your cousin Nell, with whom you will jog along 
well ehough, go in for Cur^cth, raise or lower your tenante 1 rents, 
and settle down to your uneventful life without me. It would drive 
me mod. There is enough of nothing in your heart or soul to satisfy 
me. I like you ; 2 have loved you, perhaps I do still; but marry 
you, no f for I should surely run away, and before a year was over, if 
it were only to hide in a dim* corner with amused eyes to watch your 
perplexity. I see how good you are, manly and straightforward, all 
that and more, but to settle down with you, to know the end of my 
days almost as well as the beginning, to live, through the Long dull 
respectable years with you,—no, thunk you. 1 You must marry your 
cousin Nell; and I, if I marry at all, will marry a man whose future is 
not unrolled, like yours, before my eycH—-someone who has it in 
him to leaye the world richer than he found ifj who will teach it, or 
beautify it, or make it in seme way hotter because he has been. For 
men who do this are the masters of the world, and men like you. 
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rich or fairly riot, good, plodding and painstaking, are their servants. 
They enjoy your acres, whioh you keep trim for them, your houses, 
the doors of whioh open wide to receive thftm, and they pay yon 
images in thfs shape of benefits you get from their genius. Yea, you 
.will mafxy your cousin Nell, go into Parliament*, helping your 
country with vote or presence—for that is how, as you indicate, your 
political capacity will be bounded; you will enjoy your easy-gtriug life 
and die when your turn cornea, You will do no work that others could 
not do equally well, amTnever fret or fire your soul with more th£n a 
little anxiety, a little fatigue or vexation, and even these will calm 
down or be forgotten with your first spoonful of soup at dinner—your 
dull, well-mann^ed dinner of five courses, with the salad and the 
sayoury left out. Oh, my dear, whom I loved through all the long, 
still days of this past summer, what a revelation your letter^ have 
been to me, T should go mad if* I married yoq. No,*if I marry at 
all, it must be some one who works—works truly, jiot for himself and 
for bis own position or respectability's sake, but for the work’s sake 
and tho world's sake, a man who is J>art of tbc great machinery that 
models tbe future ages, not a mere idler by its wheels, hanging 
about, amusing himself for bis day, dying when his turn comes, and 
leaving no trace behind* There are crowds of these, wclbenough in 
their way, with their choery voices and pi casting faces ;—-let other 
women marry tht#n. Tho world would bo a terrible place if it were 
made up entirely of the minority towards which my soul leans. There 
would be all to work fyut none to work for* all to gh r o and none to 
receive. Yes, the world is well for the like of you, for tho majority 
that takes life easily, battling a little for itself and its own, leaving 
the workers to build up the world; but it is to these last that my 
heart goes out, A soldier who boa fought for his own land hud so 
helped its people, a thinker who unseen himself has* swayed vtf&t 
numbers, a lawgiver who has devised the codes by which eftnrag 
races may guide themselves, a traveller who makes the first lonely 
track into the unknown land anil then comes back to direct tbe 
road-makers how to work on towards the great city that but for him 
would have been wholly unsuspected—any ono of those holds in hU 
hand tho seed of immortality* lint it fs "not only the leaders who 
have it; the poet who writes and the singer who sings the wort^ 
the soldiers hear as they march by ; the beggar who site starving in 
his garret, all the while creatiag that for which the whole world 
will rejoice, though be flies or goes iufco the crowd not knowing, 
letting others get tbe reward of his work; tho martyr who keeps his 
lips shut and will not ocy out lest others should lose heart; all these, 
too—those are the masters who prove that greatness is a thing that 
must be put outside one's self to live. With one of those there 
would be life with its promises and possibilities, a chance to help, 
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though it were only by sorting the worker as hia servant. Bitter 
grief, keen disappointment, throbbing pain might come; what 
then P It is for ihtir alternatives one makes, and what chance 
would there be of them ^long your monotonous way ? And with all 
my longings and ambitions, and all that they would mean, would 
the pleasant friendship that some men give their wives, that you in 
fact offer me* suffice ? And the realities of your life, would they 
satisfy me P Not quite. 1 should go away. I remember being told 
of' a woman who said that she would ralhdt have the one true pas¬ 
sionate devotion of the worst man that ever lived than all the affec¬ 
tion, and respect, and regard, but these only, that the best could give. I 
did not understand her then, I do now. For the first has in him the 
fire that may any day leap upwards, hut the other has only an even 
light by which one would see to everlastingly measure and excuse him. 
Beside the first one might walk through hell unheeding ita flames, 
beside the last heaven itself would be monotonous. This is what I 
meant in scoffing at goodness, what I mean now in turning almost 
with a shudder from the idea h of being ydur * wife, even though I 
still have some lingering love for you. The boundaries of good¬ 
ness are known well enough, but in the bare possibilities of their 
being broken down there is a strange uncertain vista that fascinates 
me. It is the unknown quantities, the mysteries, that act one think¬ 
ing and make on© eager. Is not the world itself rewind, so that we see 
but a little way ahead ? How then can you expect me to accept my 
portion of it bo n flattened and laid out before me that I can almost 
see the whiteness of my own tombstone at tKe other end? No, let 
us end it all. Go to your life, leave me to mine. Marriage be¬ 
tween us is not possible. A service might be read over ns, one roof 
mighbeovor us; one name identify us; hut this would not be marriage, 
only a binding together by a ceremony made for those not strong 
enough to stand by each other without it, which in the eyes of the 
outer world would make Us man and wife, yet in our own hearts 
leove us miles apart. The mesf dreamy of relationships might be 
marriage rather than this; nay, I can imagine it existing between 
two people who meet but half a dozbn times in their lives, who 
never touch hands, who but dimly remember each other’s faces, and 
yet whose hear lb and souls steal out in the silence towards each 

i ■» 

other and meet in some strange fashion not known to ordinary men 
*&nd women—an aching, almost passionate love, that has nothing 
physical in it, and that seeks no human symbol for expression save 
that which puts itself forth in their work. Even this would satisfy 
me better than what you offer me, in whi$h there would be the 
ever longing for more than, you could even comprehend. And yet 
it woulti not satisfy mo. I am not idealist enough, or poet either. 
I am a woman and alive to my finger ends, and if 1 am loved 
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at all would bo loved wholly and altogether, as a man who is alive too, 
and part of the living world* knows how to love* I want a face 
that satisfies me to look at, a vtfice to hear, a hand to grip, a firm 
and even footstep to listen to unconsciously^as an accompaniment to 
*our talk'while we go through the streets together. I cannot help 
caring for these things, fry* I am human and have the Longings 
of human womanhood. But there are other longings too—longings 
that lift the human ones up, and give them the idealism that is 
necessary to one's eoftt*! salvation, and these last hang on to *the 
first—'thoy| are all inseparable. 

I have written on, never once considering bow it may hurt you* 
It ia better per btips if I do hurt you, for some wounds must he scared 
in order that they may bo healed. Insulting, heartless, cruel, some 
dolts who saw this letter might call me, but I am none of these. I 
have spoken out fearlessly all that was in my heart and mind, as yon 
wished me to do. I might have been more gently have used words 
less plain, and so nourished ray own vanity on your regrets at losing 
mo. And heartless* do.' * If I werwl should be content to take ease 
and comfort and the world's goods, all of which you would give mo for 
my portion, and concern myself about little else, should l*e content 
with the simple affection you offer me, instead of puahyig it away 
because my hungry heart needs more. "We had our summer day, 
dear, and it wag*good to live through; hut now go to your cousin 
Noli, contest Carpcth, see to your tenants, and goad-bye. Yes, good¬ 
bye, dear Englishman ; only our own laud would h^ve produced you, 
and in a measure I am proud of you, as I am of all its other goodly 
products. But for warmth and sunshine one goes to other lands than 
oure, for love and happiness I at least must go to othor heart thou 
yours. Better for you that it is so, for I should, have fried you 
sorely. _ 


* Letter. 3 Y. 
jra.-EXPOBTtnAi&m 

I really don’t know how to answer your letter, for of coursb I 
am going to answer it; it's odder tfyaji ever, more than ever lijce 
you* my darling. Yo* are not very polite, are yon P But perhaps, 
I am not either, for the matter of that. For the life of mo I can’t 
understand you, can,Jt make out what you are driving at, and I am 
not sure thpi you know yourself. You say that you love me, then 
why on earth can't you be content to marry me? I love *you, I am 
very fond of you, though I won’t pretend that I can go at the rate 
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you B&om to desire; but as I said in my last letter, passion soon 
fizzles out, Romance is all very wel^ 'while you are young, but 
middle-age is a time #that most of Va come to, and then what’s to 
become of it P As for life with me being so dull, we can't be 
always going in for excitement; but you would get enough of it, I, 
expect, and you could moke yourself prominent in lots of ways if 
you wished to do so. I would 4 o anything in reason to make you 
happy, or to please you as far as I could. If you want change and 
movement and new experiences, we mighTr §o about a good bit. 
I remember your saying in the summer-time that you would like to 
travel. We might go and look up some scenery in Italy or Switzerland, 
or if you wanted anything more extensive take a run ■over to America, 
though I don’t expect you would find that very exhilarating, and I 
never cared for republics myself. Even Paris is spoilt by going in 
for democracy^and that sort of things 

I think you are vexed with me because I told you frankly that if 
you would not have me I should try my luck with Nell, But you 
can't expect me to keep single because you don’t think me lively 
enough to marry yourself. I am getting on, thirty-six next January, 
quite time that I settled down ; I feel that I ought to do so ; besides, 
if I wait too long no one will have me. Of course it is easy 
enough to talk as you do, but take my word for it your set of feelings 
are no good for doily life. They are all very well ki the books you 
have got yourself into the habit of reading, but they won't work 
outside the cover a in which you find them. I don’t believe in 
Darwin, as you know, not that I ever read much of him, I confess, 
but T made out what he was up to pretty well; and I never read but 
one of Zola’s novels, and as that was a translation I take it for 
granted< the colour was a good deal toned down, but it was quite 
sufficient to convince me that women did well not to read him at all 
I say because hits in your letter sound like the talk one hears 
among the prigs whom it is* the correct thing to moot at some houses 
nowadays, or the articles one sees in the heayy reviews. Not that 
I over talk much to the first or read the last—know better than that., 
my darling. I prefer being on the river *with you. But one can't 
' help knowing what’s in thf. air, and it all somehow harks back to 
Darwin and Zola, two schools, or whatever you call them, that 
se^tn to he running neck and neck just now among the people who 
gQ m for thinking. But they come to no good, dearest \ they have 
only made you want) some artificial kind of* career. Now, it's my 
opinion that a woman ought to find the life of her home and the 
companionship of her husband, and later on of her children, sufficient, 
and that’s what most sensible men think too. Content yourself with 
them, my dear one, and give yourself to me with a light heart. You 
shall indulge in as many fancies as yen please, and have as much 
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amusement as I can reasonably give you, and we will do a Vhole 
Int of going about from first to last if you like. 

Of oourte I have got some acres and must jock after them, if it is 
only to keep them trim, as you say, for the beggars you call my 
masters; and as for fighting, or inventingTihingH, or writing books, 
' none of these is in my line, and I am glad of it. A nice oumfort- 
able Hfe, enough money, and a good digestion have fallen to my 
share, and I am quite content with it j if you fell to my share too, 
I shall have nothing to wish for, after I have secured Garpejh* 

I cannot think what has changed you all of a sudden, for we got 
on so well in the summer, and we managed to get awfully fond of 
each other, or I ( did of you, and you at any rato were happy enough 
with me. Be happy again, my darling; as I said in my last letter 
I say again in this, I love you better than anyone else, though I 
own I shall try and win Sell if you throw me over. But doi^t, I 
imp Loro you, just for the sake of all that you have lately thken. to 
dream about, give away realities. Life ien J t a tiling that comes to 
us more than onee—dn this world, ftijyhow—or that lasts too long, and 
it's a pity not to make the best of it; I don’t think that you would 
make the worst of it by giving yourself to mo. Now write me 
another of your queer letters if you lfke, and say not only that you love 
me, but that you J ll marry me. Ton canl. think how happy you would 
make me, and I won't believe you wane playing* fast and loose with 
mo all the summer; if you wore hot, why it J s all right, and let us 
got married soon. We would movo about &s much as you pleased 
till I was obliged to *be back in England again, ahE 1 feel sure that 
that is what you want to ease off some of your excitement and rest¬ 
lessness, and make you content with ordinary life again. Good- 
night, dourest ■ write at once and let me know precisely wfeat your 
views are now* 

Affectionately yours, 


« Lettjkh, V. 

SEE .—EXPLAINING FARTHER, ANI> CONCERNING PASSION. 

No, I cannot write as you desire. We are bo utterly different. *A 
month ago X did not see it; now I do, for your letters have made all 
things clear* By the 'river we felt the same breeze, the same sun¬ 
shine ; we thought they bad the some effect upon us, that in all 
things we felt alike. The days we apent together were drowsy sum¬ 
mer ones, and you wore a dream to me; perhaps I was one to you* 
Wo did not'talk much, not enough to find each other out^ and it is 
to that we owe our memories. I am glad to have mine; I was so 
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happy, and I loved you, remember, which sanctifies thorn, so that I 
am not ashamed because of the long hours in which I was wholly 
content. ■ r * 

But life ie not spent by the river-side, or in a dream.* The sum¬ 
mer is over, we are awake, and our story is finished. To attempt to 
live our lives together would he madness* You must marry your 
cousin KelL She will b# a better wife to you than I could he at 
any best. She probably belongs to the typo you like, and that the 
minority of men like, when they want to j»*vry and settle down— 
the wife and home and motherhood typo that nineteen centuries of 
Christianity have taught us, and rightly, to admire. Eut I do not 
belong to it, and cannot. * 

I could hardly bear to read your offers of travel. It was as though 
you ware trying to bribe me with them, knowing that of love there 
was not cnouygh. How dreary th^ae journeys would be. Worse 
even than the Joijg fevenings when we looked at each other across 
the dinner-table, and then from either aide the fireplace, glancing 
now and again at the clock, thinking how slowly it wont towards the 
point at which we might rise, and w ith dull satisfaction feel that the 
day was over. 1 can imagine our getting out ; I can see ub on our 
way, you with your time-table hnd guide-book, your Gladstone hag 
and portmanteaus, easy-going and good-tempered, anxious about 
your food and deliberating is to the hotels, always spending your 
money with an easy hand, yet seeing that proper attention was paid 
you. T can almost hear what you say as 1 walk beside you, my 
Englishman in jLwceds, along the railway platforms; and I can sec 
myself too, a little tired and disagreeably inclined towards other 
people, snapping at my maid for being forgetful, yet meekly listen¬ 
ing to rjonr Inst ructions. How we should drug through the cities, 
looking at pictures and pretending that we eared about them, or 
vnwn r at table d'hotes, or go off to see bits of scenery because other 
people went, but secretly feeling borod by there us by most things ; 
1 getting more and more tired, and you reflecting that after all there 
was no place like one’s own home. I could not endure it. Yet I 
oould tramp gaily m tatters uefoea grcat^plains or over the mountain' 
tops with a beggar who iyap a poet., a mechanic who was a genius, 
a dreamer who talked of a waking time to come* I could go merrily 
eftough through the cities' though we had never a coin between us to 
pay for a sheltering roof. We would rest, beyond the gates, crouching 
under a hedge to sleep, and sitting by n lonely wayside cook our 
scanty food with the help of the little tin canteen we carried with 
us. I should think of the time when the city we had loft would 
ring with my hero’s name, of how be would lo^d his soldier a through 
it, or tcaJCh those who wanted to learn, or help those* who suffered 
now and must wait till be was ready. *' They do not know his name 
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yet/* I should fifty to myself ; "they did not even look up at hi*face 
as we passed by, but they jrill, they shall, for some day the whole 
wide world will he but the settfhg for his woik," All nonsense and. 
exaggeration} you will say. Yes, dear; it ia, and I know it* But 
t over a bridge built of dreams and exaggerations Love often goes 
blindfold towards the realties it may never reach itself, leaving » 
track that the stronger may follow, and weuld not have thought out 
for themeelvefl. To the lovers and the dreamers and enthusiasts it is 
sometimes given to nrtswfe the world with their shoulders; the plod¬ 
ders do it atone by stone while the ages admire their patience* The 
last are like schoolboys learning, but to the first the heavens and 
hells have whispered. 

Passion soon fizzles out, you say, and you think only of the passion 
of a wicked French novel. There is another type of itiarr unlike 
enough to your healthy manly*sclf who does this—the man who is 
above all things intellectual, who hus much book-knowledge, and has 
read and remembered and stored his mind with the work of other 
men, bo that his talk * and writings are full of literary allusion. 
Through his mind, there filters constantly a stream of other men's 
thoughts ; if that gave out his mind would be empty, for he creates 
nothing, His mission he takes to be tg tinker at other jnen T e work 
and appraise it, and he does, seeing it usually by a borrowed light. 
Learned and lukewarm, cold and^ cyclical towards mest things *that 
have not been dust these hundred yea^ ho has nn more passion in 
him than he has genius. An odd, incomplete creature, a modem 
refinement, for he would often be a little fashionable in these latter 
days and is to be met with at dinner-tables and country houses, and 
traced in our literary journals, I sometimes wonder where the good 
of him comes in+ for ho gives the world nothing thrfLie his tfwn, and 
that which he finde ready to hand is no better for his commenting 
and garnishing, but rather the reverse. It ia him, I think, on* whom 
your mind is running when you talk erf /Sola and Darwin, but he 
has nothing in commop with eith&r, and you and he have nothing in 
common, which is all to the good of you—exerpt that both of you 
think that passion is usually dashed with wickedness, and has but 
one meaning attached to it. The very word you consider an unde¬ 
sirable one to use, especially before women or in polite society* You 
are not quite sure that it is proper. 

But the paa&ion I mean, and would have in my lover’s heart, waa 
in Joan's when she rod* into Rheims to crown her Mug* If it had 
but lasted a little* longer it would have deadened the outward flames 
at her burning, and her shrieks would not have echoed in our ears 
through all the centuries. It was in Napoleon's heart when ho strode 
on before his army and thought the whole world would he his. It 
was in Samuel Pliineoll's heart when he stepped forth and by apna- 
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sionatc moment won his cause* A &core ol men along the benches 
might hfwo lulled, each other with their jlull platitudes for a score of 
years without doing what that one Moment's fire did. Ifc is in the 
novice's lie&Tt when she hears the great gate clang behind her, and 
raising her clasped hands, thinks that she will surely one day scale, 
the heights of heaven and see her Saviour’s face. Head "St. 
Agnes 1 Evg jj —T ennyson's, not Keats's, I mean-—and you will 
under stand. My heart has stirred to it till I could have thrown 
tho*book aside* and walking through the frflsriy snow to the convent^ 
have besought them to let me in for one moment to stand beside the 
white* veiled figure, and soo the light as it never is seen by the say era 
of prayers and singers of l^mns in the stifling churches of tho world- 
Hut this was only a passing feeling, a power "of the poet's, that 
proY06“him and not one’s self. And it is not the whole of what X 
mean* for I want all that is in tho novice's heart, but more added 
on. X do not want your reverence, I told yon, and that is true* and 
1 do not want to he good, absolutely good* for that moans being 
bound by finite possibilities, and it is the infinite in all things, good 
and evil* that has the eternal power. And I would like all feelings 
in my lover's heart to have their fling, while we, whom the issue 
most concerned, breathlessly awaited the result* leaning to this side 
or to that according to our strength, or that which was brought to 
bear on it. ' For men and" women arc not me*nt to kill their 
strongest feelings and impulses, but only to understand them, to 
know when to govern or to let themselves be governed. To this last 
knowledge the world owes the greatest deeds that men have done. 
Jn passion there is fire* and does not hre purify ns well ns bum? 
The prairie flames sweep all growths before them as they make 
unflinchingly towards their goal, and the goal of passionate love at 
it» highest ifc, achievement that* but for its sake, would never have 
been gained. It is tho achievement I long for* not for myself* but 
for my best-loved ; I would go away if ho willed it, when he needed 
me no more, and be remembered nowhere mv$ in hie heart, I should 
know tho fire there. Did not Prometheus filch it from heaven ? Per¬ 
haps it would mount higher and high dr on good work done till it 
touched the heavens again. 

Hut all thU yon think mere craving for excitement, a lack of re- 
pose* an aching to be prominent. It is none of these. Still in my 
heart there is nevertheless a leaning forward toward the future— 
not my own future* but the whole world's. * Nonsense* you will say, 
what have I to do with that P We have all to do with-it; we can¬ 
not separate ourselves off from it* for this present self-consciousness 
that we call life i* not the whole of us unless we choose. There is 
one thing ours from the time we enter the world* if we did but know 
it—it is part of life’s mystery that we should so seldom know it— 
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the power to fashion out ovm immortality, not in our own "bodies,* 
but in the things we do. A a#rt of choice, or chance—which is it 7—- 
seems to be ours, to seek the stars or tread fho depths. Have we 
not come out of the past leaving strange histories we cannot even 
remember "behind ns ? Here in our present day we choose, so it is 
given to me to feel, whether we will let the potentialities stamp us 
out, or whether having in some shape paul the world for its light 
and shelter, Its love and joy, though its alternatives were pain and 
woe, we go on into tbc'luturo age^ stronger for that with which Vo 
have nourished our souls. Oh, my dear, it is not excitement that I 
want. I believe I could wait long years to meet a single day, and 
having known it five long years again remembering, though never a 
ripple stirred Time's surface before or after. But I could not be con- 
tent with your life and its lack of possibilities. You would not ask 
me to go to you hungry if yon hBid no food, shivering ff you had no 
shelter^ Yet tlm would he little beside the starvation you offer mo. 
Why should I give irp to you all my chances, all my ambitions, my 
hopes and longings, the wild love And satisfying life that may be 
mine—nay, my pain and hi Iter uoe,for I would miss none—and the 
work that will surely some time coma to my eager hands and heart, 
for whatP To please you now for just a-little space, till you awoke 
to realise that life together was not wh^j. yon had^magmed it would 
be, that, somethin jf was wrong, was missing, you could not tell what ; 
while I, who had never slept, would understand well enough all the 
time, and some day, fueling the twitch of the* demoiVs finger on my 
arm and his whisper in my car J should vanish, hbw or where I 
should hardly know. For thu marriage vow Ijetween us would not 
be one that bound my soul, and my feet would be swift to follow that 
whither it went. To hold fast by one's soul as long atf may be la the 
wisdom of the Gods. * ** 

It is no nee saying more. Perhaps you arc right in thinking that 
I don*t know what I am driving # at-. Do any of us know whither 
we are going P But that does not prevent us from feeling driven ; 
and this I know, that the fates are driving mo with a strong hand 
away from you. We shall never get nearer to each other though I 
write on and you read on for ever. Be content with the past. I 
have loved yon, I do. But not with the love that would let me be 
your wife, content to spend my days by your side, trying to make 
your days happy; perhaps It is some of yturown good-for-wear-ond-* 
tear affection that I give you back. I do not know* There are 
many men likfe you^ thank God,'—many good women to mate with 
them, crowds of you bfith, happy enough to walk along the bouten 
track with your fellowd? doing as they do, being aa thoy arp, a rest 
and comfort for the like of me to take shelter with fiomotimea, but 
not to abide with always. For jgvlt place is in your home, and your 
duties arc to fulfil thS easy obligations that keep it going; hut mine, 
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m in some strange fashion, seems to he along the worlds highway, 
staying now and again in its workshops, though it be but to watch 
my masters, or to be tuffed and made to stand aside till my own turn 
comes. Perhaps I shojild be happier if I were like yoifr cousin Nell, 
and could be satisfied-—but I cannot. Home and its influences j a 
husband who would We me and to levs back and help in an easy 
routine like yours ; children with their games and laughter, growing 
up to be the world's good citizens^sometimes it comes into my heart 
ttf long for these, to ache for the rest thef'would moan, the simple 
life and farther-reaching power than those who live within its 
fences think, the safe and even way that moat women yearn 
to walk, looking neither up at the heights nor dbwn at the depths, 
hut only at the road before them, content enough to tread it. But 
no. It is so strange, this inner life, with, the outward one that bides 
it—the brother and his delicate wife, the visitors coming and going, 
the dogs and the* horses, the long rides and walks, the pulls on the 
river or the dreaming beside it* the going to town or to country 
houses and the hurry of life* there, thy men, 4t the half a dozen 
fellows’* as you call them, who talk of love, not knowing how much 
or how little they mean. It qll seems a little way off from rae, and 
yet I anuhere in the midst. You! Ob, but it has been all a sad 
mistake. I loved you, and thought you understood. That you love 
me, or havefloved me, I know w^ll enough; but there is a great apace 
between us, a desert in which we should have to walk if we tried 
to be together No,'again and for ever, no. Your life stands out 
clour before yon, but something tolls me that mine has other chapters 
than this. There are some words that went to mv heart long ago. 
Oh, any dear Englishman, perhaps you will say that they worn 
written by ad improper poet. Zola and Swinburne! Marry your 
cousin Nell-by all moans, # I do but watch and wait like those— 

*1 

fl --jwho rrat not; who think long 

Till they discom tm from a bill 

At tho sun r & hour of morning song, 

Known o£ GOuIb only, and those semis fr&O, 

The sacred spaces of (he bob.." 

Someday perhaps I shall see and know more, but then I shall not 
the here. Good-bye, onse again. 


Letter VI. t 

MIS MOST INTIMATE FRIEND. —CONSOLING. 

r 

Deaf E-, I don't think you an awful cad for sending on her 

letters, and I don’t wonder at your being puzzled by them. Of 
course 1 1 will keep their contents hidden in the*innermost recesses of 
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my soul. They are cot like ordinary love-letter*—thank heaven. - 
Tor a nice little note, with a monogram in the corner, a word or two 
doubtfully spelt, and crammed full of dears and darlings, is worth a 
stack of theetp which might have been written to her great grand- 
mother. 

I take her in pretty well. £he iaa't altogether a fool, yon know; 
t hut she is one of the large-minded, gnat-Bailed people, longing to 
suffer and distinguish themselves in tho cause of humanity and for 
the good of the world,*\vho arc such a nuisance nowadays. She 
means well, but she would be death to marry \ there's no knowing 
what ehe would be up to by the time she was thirty. The amazing 
thing about it is that if I remember rightly she is that pretty woman 
who came over with‘the Fenwicks to my aunt's place last Easter. 
She was about six or sevon-and-twenty, played lawn-tennis better 
than anyone else, flirted all round, and finally drove herself t away 
on a high dog-cart with a learned, half-starred-looking cuss, from 
whom ahe was probably imbibing some of these notions. Nature 
mode a mistake in sorting gut her physique ; she ought to have been 
tall arid lank, with long arms, high cheek-bones, and a washed-out 
complexion. All the same, in spite of nor good looks, I shudder to 
think of hor ns mistress of Bing well* The only good bit in the 
whole of her letters is tho polite allusion to the savoury and the 
salad. That Lookff as if she could, order a dinner; but she wodld 
probably forgot to do so hulf her time, and I suppose ahe would 
scorn to cut it—though the material side of her doesn't seem to he 
undeveloped. Before she had been installed a month you, can bet 
sho would have shocked the neighbours and fought with the parson. 
And what a woman she would be to stay with ! She would have an 
open contempt for her visitors all round, and load them u niSe life, 
except the unwashed few she calls tho masters of the jrorld. It is 
really a fine name, if you come to think of it \ somehow it reminds 
me of Spain, where every beggar in tattefs asking for eunrtoB is a 
gentleman. No, old man, marry year cousin Nell (in spite of her 
fancy for life's alternatives, she doesn't seem to like that one of 
yours), or any other sensible girl who doesn't think she has a destiny 
or a mission, and thank your stars that* thiq magnificent person 
would not have you. p 9 


Ever yours, 
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There ate many ingenious explanations of the stoical contempt of 
death which is so marked a characteristic of the vast majority of 
Russians, but the most plausible of them all would appear to be that 
which attributes it to their fatalistic turn bfimind, suggested as it is 
by careful observation, and confirmed by the proverbs and sayings 
of the people. Still it cannot bo gainsaid that the galling conditions 
and grim surroundings of actual life are* and have boon for ages, 
amply sufficient to account for even more desperate feelings than 
contempt of death; and foreigners in Russia often unconsciously 
repeat the saying of the Sybarite, who when he had come to Sparta 
and seen whut a miserable life the people were forced to lead there, 
ceased to wonder at their valour, exclaiming, if I myself would rather 
rush upon a sword-point than dead such a‘wretched existence/* A 
whole string of pro verbal which arc. in every ono^s mouth, go to 
allow that the Russian’s desire to die h at least aa strong its the 
natural instinct which rnakfs us all cling to life, and yet ho lingers 

listlessly on, unconsciously realising Ovid’s ideal of fortitude ; 

. 1 * 

“*Babufi in advorsia facile est coiitenmorD villain, 

Fortiter ilk* facit qui miser esao potest; n 

and puttinglnmfrelf wholly in the hands of Tats, in which hois as firm 
a believer as Hernumtoff's Voolitoh who, having proved his faith in 
predestination by pulling the trigger of u loaded pistol levelled at his 
head and won the wager when it hung fire, was brutally murdered 
that same niglit by a drunken Cossack. 

It is in perfect keeping* with such views about life that time, 
the stuff that life is made qf, should bo groatly undervalued; and it 
is no exaggeration to say that it could not be held cheaper or be more 
wantonly wasted than by the Russians who talk and act—or rather 
talk and forbear to act—as if in their eyes a thousand years were us 
one day. The very language they upeak bears witness to their 
incurable proer&stmjttion, making uti hour signify the twinkling of 
ini cye, a The ordinary term for holiday, which Teutonic nations call 
a if Ray of Solemnity/' “Ray of Holiness,” or ‘ f God's Ray/' means 
literally in Russian f£ a day cF idleness/ 111 wl^Jle the word week elgni- 

(1) Fw iostanuu: £l lf you mourn, God wiH lcBgtb^jL your ^fe;" “To live la uiorj 
terrible thfvn to die / “ To live i* to groan; by night in dreams, by day from sufforingT 1 * 
This last »ybig T&talh JdVa ptantiva cry: “Wheal aa^ My bed ihall comfort me* 
my couch ?W1 ease my complaint; then thou nc*re#t mo veith dream* and tcmifljMt mo 
tbiough virioaa,"—*-Job *iii 1 J, 14. 

{3) Say tifhtutt Ut. e= Ai this boat,’ 1 which is often made to stretch over vast periods 
of time, is the common Itnaaian vord for “ in a momont,” “ immediately” 

(3) Prmdttik, » 
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Sea in lineman that <r time when no work is done, 131 And thh cua- 
tonifi and habits of the people arc in strict harmony with, these curious 
conceptions. No one is evar ift a hurry in* the land where festina 
len tc is looked upon aft the grand rule of life, even though he hare 
* the most potent incentives to despatch. A striking instance of this 
constitutional inability to increase the traditional creeping-pace with 
which every thing moves in Russia, i^to he /ound iu the building of the 
church in commemoration of the late Emperor on the spot where ho 
was foully murdered.*- ft was commenced in 1881 in what flcymed 
hot haste at the time* Eight yecu’s have dragged their slow length 
along since then, and yet* at the beginning of the present year* tho 
temple in so far resembled that of Jerusalem,, that thore was not 
one stone visibly standing upon another; at ’which state of things the 
present Emperor wus so indignant, that ho had some broad hints d kt 
Dr. Erancia, conveyed to certain of the parties responsible., who are 
now evincing a disposition to bestir themsclvta* „ Every business in 
lifo is conducted on the sumo principle sot forth m the proverb, 
tf The slower you drive - the further you’ll go. 1 " 1 have known foreign 
merchants to arrive in*Kin&ia ou a Saturday evening too kte to 
transact the very urgent business for which they had cumc, and 
having waited feverishly till Mhaulpy, discovered that it was 
a church holiday on which no man can work, no firm do business ; 
and having made praiseworthy effort to control their feelings and 
possess thoir souls in patience till Tuesday, found that it wua the 
Emperor’s birthday or nume’s-duy, and equally sacred to indolence. 
In a provincial city it is enough for an average Junci’aJ procession 
to pass along the streets for cars and cab* to pull up, tramcars to 
come to a standstill, tho passengers to get out and giipo, and traffic 
generally to be temporarily suspended. In all othe^f departments of 
public or private activity it is the same. Judicial procedure is pro¬ 
verbially slow in most countries; and*it would be no cu&y patter to 
beat the records of the English Court of ffhaneery in that respect, with 
its lawsuits like that gf Jarndyc c"r. Jarndycv- continuing from genera¬ 
tion to generation, Hut even here Russia hears off tho palm. The 
district Court of E her eon ^ near Odessa), for instance, has a case still 
before it which is older than the nineteenth century. The object of 
tho litigation is tho right of inheritance to the property of the 
Sbidansky family, the proprietors of the great salt works. The suit 
was begun towards the end of the eighteenth century, imd the first 
judgment upon its merits was delivered in I8U2. Since then it has 
been three several times'before tho Governing Senate—the Supreme 
Court of Appeal in Russia* It is now being carried on by the grand¬ 
children of, the first plaintiffs, and lately came before tho District 
Court of Kherson, which, has again adjourned it. 2 

The post and the telegraph exist in Russia as iu England or 
Germany, hut th&h real frignificunco has not’yet been fully grasped 
(1) Nttt Wy* , i 2 ) CI. Tnmya, 7th August, \U 9 , 
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by the people, who see no cause for complaint in the circumstance 
that a telegram reaches its destination, no quicker than a letter 
should, and a Letter frequently never teaches it at all. A friend of 
mine fall ill some months ago, and sent a telegram to his wife who 
was living with their children in the country ten miles front town. 
Although hot country-house was only t&p minutes 1 walk from the 
railway-station that telegwun took eighteen hours and a-half to 
reach her, during which time her husband lay dangerously ill in his 
towivhou&e, without attendants. And thib “Is by no means an 
extreme or rare case. If you enter the chief telegraph-office of the 
moat business-like city in Russia—Odessa—with a despatch , on the 
speedy transmission of which thousands of pounds, or interests still 
more weighty, depend, you may find the room full of people, especially 
if it is near two okdock f.m,, and you take your stand behind the last. 
Suddenly the chirk who receives the telegrams stands up, surveys the 
public with a quiet smile, and leisurely saunters out. You wait 
impatiently ton or fifteen minutes, and then offer your telegram to 
his colleague, who is sitting at hi* desk, but he 'snappishly informs 
you that he cannot receive it* Where, yon ask, is the man who 
can take it F He is gone to dinner, he tells you, and you must wait 
till he comep back. “ There js plenty of time,” he odds, with the 
air of a man who could say, if he would: “Hun, stand thou still 
upon* GKbeon, and thiu, Moon/in the valley of Ajulaa/* ** And tho 
public does wait., 3 ' concludes the journal from which this scene is 
taken, ** and waits half an hour, an hour, in a word until that clerk 
returns to his desk . 1 * 1 

On tho Volga, during the fair of Nischny Novgorod, thousands of 
passengers are conveyed to and from the fair, whose time must bo 
then, if ever, extremely precious, us the loss of a single hour may, 
and frequentlyjloea, entail the loss of large sum® of money. And 
yet the .steam navigation companies are as wasteful of time, even 
then, as if, like the inhabitants of Luggnagg, it was the doubtful 
privilege of their passengers to live 'for ever. + Thc following scene 
which took place in the office of the best of these companies was 
described in a semi-official organ by an'eye-witness: lf * Will tho 
boat soon be here F * asks .one of the intending passengers. * In 
duo time/ calmly answers tho clerk, who continues to sell tick eta. 
The 'due timo * arrives, hut not the steamer. * Will it soon be here ? * 
ask voices on all sides. * This.minute ; take my word for It/ But 
4 this minute * seems endless. An hour pushes* Again questions are 
asked, * Will it soon he In f 5 * Immediately/ is thd reply^hut even 

this f immediately 1 is followed by no satisfactory results. - Two, 
three, four hours pass, but the steamboat is not * yet come, and still 
tho agent repeats the magic word 'immediately/ Meanwhile the 
steamer of another company comes in, and the passengers, weary of 

{!> Odtua JfhMt ith Sflplumbw, IBM. * 
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waiting, want tfyeir money back in order to go by the newly-arrived 
boat, * That is impossible^' remarks the agent* 4 but don’t be 
uneasy; our steamer will bo he A immediately' And the money is 
not returned* Thus, will they* uill they* Jhoy are forced to wait 
.twelve hours before the steamboat of the * Mercury Navigation Com¬ 
pany 1 makes its appearance ; B from five o*clock a.st*, till evening* amid 
highly disagreeable surroundings on the rifrer bank, exposed to tho 
fierce heat of the sun, as the small rickety office could not accommo¬ 
date all who were wtfitlng for the boat !'' 1 ‘A short telegram 
might have aaved the passengers this ruinous loss of time* but 
neither the captain of the vessel hot tho company's agents, who 
knew that the bc&it would be late, thought of sending it. 

In this country, ivhere punctuality mid thrift of time have become 
second nature, such thing* would not be tolerated a day* In^lusaia 
they excite neither wonder 11 or •indignation, except among Jbtcign 
residents* who must sutler in silence* No matter how serious or 
urgent his business n Kimi&n has always the leisure to turn aside 
from the straight roild and ** tread the primrose path of dalliance*” 
as heedless of the bight of time as If hie life consisted of Plato's 
years* each equal to 25*000 ordinary ones. Yet he does this in such 
a simple* natural* Undine-like way that one has not the heart to 
rebuke him* 

<L On the 25th July last,, the busiest ^timo on tho Volga, the Captain of the 
steamer Hkmoht was walking on dock when his cap was blown off, lie ran 
after it eu* quickly ns ho could, but it was blown into tho water. Without a 
shade* of hesitation he gvra tho command to stop the engifles. As they could 
not be stopped instantaneously, when the order was execiftod the cap was far 
away. A second order was given, tho steamer turned, and steered straight for 
the captain's Loud -gear, hut before the engines could bo stopped it was out¬ 
stripped and left behind. Other commands were issued, tha dirsetion^chunged 
and the chase recommenced, but in spite of the rapidity of the vesaer b move¬ 
ments and tho dexterity of the crew, the c&fl was not fished* up. Whenwor 
the vessel draw near the floating head-dress and it seemed that in Another 
moment it would be caught up by the boat-hook and restored to its owner, 
suddenly,, ns if driven of sot purpose by a wilful wind it swept on further and 
further away* The steamer would than dub wildly after it, but the cop 
would again escape, to the bitter disappointment of its owner. Tho piiasengora 
were at first amuecd at the t-poet ado of a steamer chasing a cap, hut when 
thirty minutes had been spent-to no purpose, they requested that the vessel 
should resume her trip. Hut whilo the captain was standing irresolute what 
to do* Lebedeff* a seaman* jumped ill with his,clothes on and swam in ytfl 
direction of the tap* He soon dime up with it, caught it between his teeth and 
began to return to the vepsel. He hs,d to swim against the currant, however, 
and it soon became evidenf that he had not strength enough to roach the tessal* 
He began to lose grftund visibly and was being carried by tho current away 
from the ho&^ when the captain throw out a life buoy which he failed to catch 
hold of. On this bo shunted for help at the top of hie voice, and a boat wee 
lowered* Alter soma trouble he was rescued and brought back to the etcamor, 
but the captain* b cap wels never recovered , l 

That business men in Russia* especially foreign residents, require 
an unusual stock of patience fo beefr up under the occasional disastrous 

(1) Grotcfidstiirtf 9th September, ]8£9. {2} Gratfhd4tiin 7 6 th September, 1S3S. 
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result# of tikis criminal waste of time, need a no pointing mil here. 
Fancy a London city man compelled to fulfil to the letter the follow¬ 
ing formality before hef could legally receive a paltry consignment o£ 
one ctct. of dry Swedish bread, these formalities not contdining any¬ 
thing exceptional for his particular ease, but constituting the normal - 
rule for all* * 

“1. lie must present the tall of lading in the cu stoma’ storehouse, 2. lie 

must deliver it to an interpreter, U. Ho nauet obtain a copy of tha dflclarutioD. 
4* Ho in lint purchase and affix a revenue stamp of Lift value of BO copecks, o- 
He must obtain the authorisation of tbo director to have his mwchoudira 
evaminerl (the examination tnking place but twice daily* at 10 A.M., and at 1 
r,sr,), whereby he must wait till the Director arrives, G* When the authorisa¬ 
tion has been received, ho must got it entered in the bookfl of the storohouse* 
7. Ec must present the authorisation to the storehouse board and await tho 
arrival <jf the examiners, 8* He goes along with, the examiners to the store¬ 
house. 9* Ho be# tho gondii examined. JO. Ho signs a declaration that bo is 
satisfied frith thef examination. 1!. Tho bxaminare sign it* 12, All return to 
tho storehouse office. *13. Tho duty on tho jnerchimdiKO is calculated. 14. All 
documents relating to tho matter are preanutud to the controller* 15, Thu 
duty is paid, 1 1G. A receipt for Iho juty is Writlert out* 17. Xho receipt has 
to be presented to the head took-keeper, 19* A revenue stamp of (30 copecks 
has to be purchased and affixed. IS. A ** talon ” has to be obtained. 20* It 
must bo bunded to tho customs' guard. 21. Tho bill of oxpensos of tho 
Customs' Working-men's Association*!s made out and handed to tho consigned* 
22. He receives a customs' ticket authorising him to leave the Custom House 
products* 2G, Ho inujt soo that Jpu cams are properly repacked; and 24. He 
has fo hand in Ms ticket to tho guard, 1 * 1 * 

The Nov&ye Vretiit/a, from which I havu translated this list of 
formalities without uhiihging a word, tolls ua^ihat one gentleman 
accomplished all "this hi four hours—-a comparatively short time—- 
for formalities that some people spend three days in wtidiug through* 

It would bo difficult to conceive of anything so truly characteristic 
of BuBSian notions of tho value of time as tho keen competition 
theft goes on in many parts of tho empire between peasant carriers 
with their oxen or horses, and railway companies with their steam 
engines, Some time ago one comply formally ba,Bought the Govern¬ 
ment to protect their threatened interests by forbidding private 
enterprise to compete, as otherwise 14 they would lose the goods 
traffic 11 and become bankrupts/ A few weeks since a firm of 
printers of the city of Yfckhtermoslav ordered a large quantity of 
paper of the value of 1 , 70 troubles, which they had purchased in Ehar- 
koffi, to he conveyed to them in Yekateriuosdav (£SQ Russian vorata) on 
floats drawn by horses, this being a much lose expensive and generally 
more satisfactory way than getting it sent by mil/ In tho Baltic 
Provinces the sumo phenomenon is frequent* and it* is said#o be yearly 

(1) This i±- do mere formality of tho niim dicta kind i one hat! often to wait twenty 

miDutH m fculf au hour before tho cashier finds it eonvwiJWl to one'i money * 

(2) JVnvfv Vrzwyit, 24th August, 1S8S, This journal has mode one important emul¬ 
sion in drawing up its list. One must set out by obtaining from the police a certificate 
that he who presents himself is realty the pdtwm bo claims to be, 

(3J The Basimiehjik Railway. (4) ilfrnyo rrwt^s, Sept, 13th, 1&B9. 
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growing more so . 1 Between Riga and Talk* for instance! which are 
joined by rail, much of th^e. carrying trade is done by private indi¬ 
viduals, who convey the merchandise on floats and drays drawn by 
horses.^ And ho lively has this competition become in the South of 
* Russia’that some railway companies are, if wo can believe tho local 
press, actually being worsted in the struggle* 

And the weightiest interests, thumo&t*eEicred considerations, go for 
nothing in comparison with the inherent right of tho Hussion to 
indulge in this demrft*&]ising sloth. As scon would the inexorable 
order of Carthusian monks give a moraol of meat to its most valuable 
member—though the effect were to restore his ebbing life—as a 
Russian department would hasten by a single day the delivery of a 
document to hinder the ruin or death of score&uf human beings. About 
two years ago I read a most barrowing account in the Russian papers 
of the fate of a family bitten Ly n mad wolf. M. Pasteur, on being 
informed of it, asked that they be sent to* Pirie at once, and on 
learning that they were poverty-stricken pcaeant& i be generously 
undertook to pay theit expenses himself. The offer was thankfully 
accepted, and he was informed that Eta booh as they received their 
passports they would start. In ten days or a fortnight afterwards 
he was told that they had been seized with the usual prrjoxysms and 
died. The authorities, it should be stated, did not refuse to deliver 
passports to tire so unfortunate Sufferers, nor purposely throw' diffi¬ 
culties in their way, they only objected to draw them up with extra 
dispatch, and forego any of the usual -feminities. Ultimately, 
indeed, they forwarded passports for them all, but it was, I believe, 
flomc days after their funeral . 4 And thus day after day, year after 
year, the same fatal lesson of waste of time and neglect of opportunity 
is inculcated upon the people, whoso life might” Jippropilntoty bo 
summed up in their own proverbial phrase as “a sitting by tha sea¬ 
shore waiting for the weather,” or more happily still in the*slightly 
modified line of Horace— ] 

i 

E< IlunsirMis especial dmn defluat amnia.'' 

It is curious to watch $ie working of this subtle spirit of intel¬ 
lectual and. moral sluggishness upon foreigner a, at first slow and 
imperceptible like the symptoms of physical drowsiness, and ever 
more rapid and irresistible as the end approaches. A foreigner in 
Russia may, if he strive strenuously, keep much of hie moral code 
intact; ho may maktra stand for his "religious creed, if he have bus, 
but his euterpri&c wil/insensibly slumber, his energy evaporate, and 

W -tot'V Sept. 1889. (2) Ibid, (3) Odtua Mctmyrt, Doc. 1, 1090. 

(4} 1 ought to 117 that 4 ! an narrating this story without sources or notes before me. 

I may have n^de some jmmepui eLatomonLi m telling it, but if so, they only uflact 
matters of detail. 1 know that the newspapers at tho time stated pliinty that the liv« 
of those poor psuants had keen usafoialy sating ced to pedantic hdality to the fonnalitiee 
oi tho passport system—and mure than this X do not wiah to convey. 
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he will thereafter go about his business like one working against 
time, who i a in no hurry to he done. An tl 4 with all this there is no 
disagreeable struggle, norfeeliug of di&dhtisfaction, rather a sensation 
of pleasure. It is difficult, not to say impossibly to make it clear to 
those who have not lived long in the country in what this ‘secret 
churm of Russian life consists, for howevgr prejudiced one may he 
against the government or the officials, it cannot be denied that some 
mysterious spell fascinates ull foreigners who have spent some years 
in thf country, causing many who have sh&kfen its dnat off their 
feet, apparently for all time, to return and settle there for life. I 
have known enterprising young Englishmen, brisk Americans, 
plodding Germans, and mercurial Frenchmen, who came to Russia 
brimful of life and exuberant energies, resolved to* do great things, 
to plough deep historical furrows each in his own respective field* 
And when a fe*v years had passed away, I noticed with surprise 
what a vast change bad come over most of them ; their vi vacity and 
buoyancy had gone out from them; their vast plana had dwindled 
down to the mean dimensions of'journeymen's tasks; lethargic torpor 
clouded their faculties and paralysed their will, leaving them for 
most practical purposes as soulless as the monster created by 
Frankenstein^, , 

Pity, and not blame or contempt, is the feeling evoked by a 
knowledge of the true causes of that helpless shiftless ness, bordering 
on hebetude, which so terribly handicaps Russians in their com¬ 
petition with foreigners; <for they arc scarcely more responsible for 
their helplessness tthan is a butterfly for the colour of its wings. 
Well-bred boys and girls in this country and the United States are 
expected to do for themselves most of the things which in Russia 
the Government, alone is qualified to perform for men and women. 
Indeed, the Government may be truly described as the one efficient 
cause of (Everything done or omitted, the people playing the role of 
MuLebranehe'a f * occasional causes, 1 ' and remaining quite passive* 
Thus, to begin at the beginning, parents are pot allowed to exer¬ 
cise their judgment or discharge their duty in the matter of their 
children's education* If, for example, they desire to give them n 
classical education, it is h&l enough that they have the menus to 
pay for it, that their children possess the faculties to assimilate it, 
and that the school ft have numerous vacancies. Resides all this, 
a petition must be drawn up containing a concise hut complete 
biography of the parents, children, every member of.the family, and 
every other person living with the family. 1 Moreover, the father 
must state whether he himself ha s enjoyed the liberal education 
which he craves for his eon; und if not, there is cm end of the 
matter. 3 Lastly, he must set forth in detail his profession, his 

(1} Cl. Cfrmlar of the Curator of the Odom* University, explaining the Idialatsrlal 
Circular of the 30th Jane, 1S&7, No, @265, (9) J&ti. 
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yearly income, the number of rooms in his flat, tho number of 
servants he keeps, and th^ profession for which he destines hie son. 1 
Unless the father is a man of means of the t^iper class of society, and 
of education, hie children are deemed unworthy of being initiated into 
the mysteries of Greek and Latin, the study of which is looked upon 
as a sort of educational sasrnment. But even if the ambitions father 
satisfies the Governmental demands un<&r all of these heads, he has 
still no better guarantee of success than before. Four hundred 
parents were in that condition a few weeks ago: their children 
were officially recognised as qualified, they were examined and 
passed successfully, and wore then told that they could not be 
received, and Ihcy must now dispense with intermediate education, 
as this year at least no other establishment?can receive them. 3 

Tho difficulties in the way of choosing a p1*ofession ^for one’s 
son are equally numerous and to the full as serious ; for admission 
to the technical schools and to the universities is now become 
as difficult for a Russian without influential friende as admission 
to Mecca for an * unregenerate Christian, The circumstance that 
the parents arc forbidden to give their children the religious 
education which they hold to be t the best seems almost reasonable 
and proper when viewed in the light of bo many *>ther galling 
and fatuous restrictions which hamper one to the bitter end. If 
you are an historian, the law, directs your attention to various 
periods of history which you are invited to pass over in silence, to 
others which you must touch upon with painful circumspection, 
plentifully diluting the results of ^your studied with loyal fiction 
when setting them before the public oven in one of those Cyclopean 
volumes which seem written for men with the lives of the Patriarchs 
before them. I have the authority of tho late Censor-General, 
Privy Councillor Grigorieff, for asserting that it is forbidden, to 
publish in the newspapers or in popular books a list of Russian 
Rmperore, with the years of their rei(jn t from Peter the Great to 
Alexander II,, because some of them having reigned a very short 
time the natural inference would be that they were tho victims of 
violence* 

If a playwright, you have equal, perhaps greater, difficulties to 
contend with, For here too the police step in, placing impedi- 

{1} Ct. Circular of the Curator of the Odessa University, explaining tho Ministerial 
Circular cf the 30th June* 1887, No. 9M6. * (2) Nevet/t Vram jffl, 30th August, I8S9. 

(3) Tha editor* of the chief historical jeviewe, MM. Bemeffaky [of the Ruffian IW] 
and Shiibinahy [Hftericat Kt&ttngcr] have lately been made U> feel, more frequently 
and more keenly, perhaps, than oven editors of political journals, tha heavy hand, or 
rather the hob-nailed bbot, of a paternal government. It ia a for cucre heroic work to 
edit even in historical review in Kintals than foreignw# imaging. Moat Englishmen 
with a nor m in 1 allowance of sensibility tod anmtr propre t and no more than average 
endurance, physical und men], would dheorfully taka to breaking atones by the road- 
aido or la earning their bread at dockyard labourers rather t hq™ edit a Russian journal 
or review—even huftfiric^l—for long, Some of the moot erudite nd somoitatiflm 
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ments in your ** fancy's course/' which are not fi motives of mere 
fancy/ 1 ami sayiag fi Hitherto shalt thQu come, but no further.” 
Last bobboUj for the first time in hi&Eory, a special per mission was 
accorded to a playwright* JML Ktj1o££, to have h drama represented 
in which the Begent Sophia 1 plays a part, the unvarying rulfe being « 
that no member of the reigning house, however long ago he or she 
m ay have been coneignedsto oblivion, can he introduced into a 
dramatic piece in Russia, Every play, tragedy, comedy, or farce, 
mustrbe carefully road in manuscript by speciul*censors, who, if they 
have nothing to object to themselves, pass it on to whatever other 
departments seem directly iiitcrCBtcd—aB the ecclcfaiastical, for 
cxample—and oven these repeated authorisations ^)y no mean# 
guarantee that it will ^ultimately reach the etugb. Last season a 
play that had passed unscathed through all these prolonged ordeals, 
and was at last represented—the Emperor being present on the first 
night—was ordered 4o be withdrawn the next day and never to bo 
given again, 5 

A genuine poet's career is in*truth a dim *and perilous way, 
leading at times to disgrace, imprisonment, Siberia, as Puaohkin, 3 
Lermontoff,* Shevfachonko, 5 and others discovered to their cost; and 
the patriotic F writers who have poured out the vials of their wrath on 
the unappreciative generation that made Burns an exciseman would 
have been astounded to learn undjer what unfavourable conditions 
IUmiun poetry has to thrive and flourish. A poet who is orreated 
for a few perfectly harmless lines, packed oJT to the borders of 
Asiatic Russia, condemned to serve there ten years as a common 
soldier,* 1 strictly forbidden to write a line of poetry, and reduced to 
composing stray verses, which, with the fear of tho knout before his 
eyes, he furtively writes in a little copy-book that ho always carries 
in his boot-leg. for fear of detection 7 —such a man might well bo 
looked and pointed out, like Dante, ns a man who bod been down 
there, had he not such a formidable number of colleagues. And 
what could Indicate more clearly, more terribly,, the depth to which 

historians of modem IJub^a have teen trantonly inputted to their faces by foolish 
officiala, vilified m terms of abuse which it would bo impoBHihle, Oyotj in thill out- 
ipn-ken age pf realism, to dragjfrom tbe il decent obecniity of il foreign tongue." 

(1) Sophia w the airier of Peter tho Great, and regent daring hia mfciority. In 
1&&9 deprived her of all thaw in the government, “ad imprisoned bet in h mocartery* 
where the noon died. 

It was an Opera called the Merc Jowl Kaiafchnikof, the mtuio being by Enbinetein- 

(3) The Government resolved to b&uiah PiiBchkin to the *Solovki, Ides on the White 
Sea., and Lie friond E&Tunxia had extreme difficulty to get him banished to leas distant 
ot loaf bleak regions. He wm at one time banished to EeaeaiahU, Ottewa^Yeka* 
terkoriav, Pekoff. 

(4) Ct Polevoi, Wilt, of Russian Ziferaivrt, 604, where the-most important pert of 
LcrnumtofTa life ii represented by nmncums fnU stopa—the ceoiare not allowing any¬ 
thing more explicit. 

(3) Cf- Rkftnhrs of thr Mastery of Uu Litorotunt of CTbrein#, Petroff, 1664 (in Sunsaan} 
pp, 27fl—366. (8) Hid., p. 324. p. m< 
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the iron had entered into hie soul than the fact that when this pitied 
and kindly bard heard the sentence pronounced he humbly declared 
himself tcorthy of that pumshmtn£ t and paid*a tribute to the ee?en- 
handed justice of the Taar F 1 

A litqfory man's life in Russia is often incomparably worse than 
was that of an English bookseller’s hack in the days of Samuel 
Johnson. Like Noah's contemporaries o^rtaken by tho Deluge, he 
hns to contend against the waters of tribulation from above and 
below ; he must steer-be tween the Scylla of poverty and * the 
Charybdie of imprisonment and persecution* and it is no easy matter 
to keep dear of the ofte without falling into the other. The fate 
and physiognomy of everything ho writes is absolutely dependent 
upon men who are no bettor fitted to sit in judgment upon works of 
literature and art than is a man born blind to lecture upon per* 
spective, The humiliations, thti disappointments, 2 lh$ loss of outer- 
prise und health, the long mental agony that lyive to bo endured 
before u few genuine poems or a vohrnio of honest critical or hia- 
t orical essays can b* set before the ^public, compel ua to look upon 
such books with veneration and 

** Ca" them livoa o’ rnfm." 

i 

The history of Russian literature is twnnrtyrology* ' 

But it is not necessary to be a literary man, a poet or an historian, 
to come in unpleasant contact with Abo watchful meddling authorities 
w ho insist or supplying you with cut-and-dxied thoughts, controlling 
your words and regulating your actions from the cradlo to the 
gravo. Not only can you not change your chnfah to suit your 
eiH ored religious belief, but you are actually compelled, whether you 
are a Dissenter or an Atheist at heart* to confess your sins and 
receive the sacrament once a year, and to have tho fact registered on 
the hooka of the Church.® If you prefer philanthropy to theology 
and wish to found a school, endow an orphanage, erect a widow’s 
asylum* or present a library to the public, you must first ask the 
permission of the Government, which is often refused and never 
obtained until you have surmounted as many obstacles aa the Baron 
of Triermain in seeking for Gynctb, and the springs of action are 
sometimes dried up before you are in*sight.of the goal. If you 
retire to the obscurity of private life with the hope of indulging Jn 
the pleasures of reading, the Government is waiting for you there, and 
will not allow you to peruse a single printed line in Russian or in n 

foreign tongue until rib mo official, probably infinitely inferior to 

, *• * 

(1) Of, Sketch™ of ihoBwtofy of the Zitcratwe of Ukraine, PetroS, 1BB4 (in Russian, 
p, 320. 

(2) Take thii nf a impl! i fl The difliculttu [wmeolcd with tlis Oenn^) which M. 

Mntehtct h4*l to nurOiQUiit in printing his tale ( The J*m£igal Sm) which ctunpalled him 
to TtCii&t the larger half o! the first part, are intooniled now that he is about to print 
the sienna halfJ 1 —Odeua July 29, Ifl&T* j. (J) Ru»* Grim, Cod#, f 20B, 
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yourself in education, judgment, and morality, lias decided whether 
it is fit and proper that you should read it, 1 If you are tempted to 
pEi&g your leisure houns m teaching*poof children to read and write, 
who would otherwise never have learned, you have broken a law 
which is no dead letter, and are liable to bo punished severely. If, 
you invite some friends to your houee^to spend a few hours every 
week in reading and dipcussfeig literary works—if you formed a 
Russian Browning Society, for insf anae—you have broken the law and 
are* liable to prosecution and punishment; may, if you carry out the 
command of the Founder of Christianity and call together your own 
servants to read to them the Gospel, you will be treated as a male¬ 
factor or a felon.® If you wish to visit the theatre and see one of 
the beat plays of the p season, you cannot dispense with tho services 
of an intermediary ; you must first sit down and indite a petition to 
the Theatre Board, setting forth your desire, stating tho day you 
would like to go, the* seat you would like to engage and enclosing a 
stamp for a reply, 5 after which you again relapse into your normal 
state of expectancy. You may in time receive a reply briefly in¬ 
forming you that there are no places vacant, and leaving you to find, 
when It is too late, that there are many; or you may not bo 
vouchsafed any answer whatever until you personally apply for one* 
When you do get inside the theatre, if it is in tho provinces, the 
authorities, who afe unceasing in their solicitude £or you and yours, 
lay down rules for your conduct which any one but a Russian would 
resent as insulting* In, Percyasslav, on the 1st August last, a play 
was given by lie Little Itussi an Dramatic Company, of which hi. 
Sokolcff is the Director. Tli'e theatre bills printed and published on 
thlftoccasion contain the following paternal admonition : "In virtue 
of articles 155j. and I5d the District Police Superintendent requests 
tl\e public not 1° hfl noisy; to refrain from talking in a loud tone of 
voiceband not to interrupt or hinder the conclusion of the piece. 
Disputes, wrangling, and* free fights should be avoided," 4 You 
sometime# cannot obtain even medicine for your children without 
petitioning the Government and even then your request may bo 
coldly refused. I know a gentleman who even exerted himself fur 
weeks to obtain permission to order some bottles of Bromure do 
Potassium de Henri Mure, a medicine strongly recommended to his 
child! by one of the first physicians of Paris—and all to no purpose. 
J[f it would have saved the child's life she would have had to die or 

{1) Cf. Concurs L&wj, 18", 182, end pauini. 

{2} Even U circuity professors, like tin? Ulq Q r Milter, Imyo- been forbidden to reed 
privately in their hemaus with their atudunin, no mutter how htumleH ‘hr praiseworthy 
ihc- object in view might be, Fnr the crime of reading the Gospel to their servants, 
Colood and Count Koi4 are eiiled, jnd n if they bed offended like Princt. 

Kmpaikin'or Btepciuk. 

It should be stated that all theatres are not provided with this Burottii, and tit&eU 
can be bad in iiie other* in the name way m in France' or England. 

(4) Gnwhdaniu t 2nd September, 18SD* ^ 
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else leave the country, and thin not because the medicine is alleged 
to be hurtful or even useless? but beoarae the^Medical Council think 
it superfluous. You cannot enter or Urre a city or town in the 
Empire without reporting yourself to the police like a ticket-ofdefcve 
•man ; l you are forbidden to extend the hospitality of your roof to 
your friend or neighbour for a single night without first informing 
the police of your intentions and B&ndin§ them your guest's pass- 
port;* whether you are a Russian or a foreigner you. can no mote 
spend a night in an hotel or change your lodgings even for twenty- 
four hours without communicating with the police and sending them 
your passport, than you can bespeak rooms in the Winter Palace, 9 
Nay, whether you are a Russian subject or a foreigner you cannot 
possibly subsist a week without a passport, which is such an essential 
part of your being that Russian lawyers have not inappropriately 
defined a man as an animal composed of three narks——^ body; a soul, 
and a passport. This passport you must have rehewod once a year, 
unless you are a noble or an honorary citizen, and the process ifl as 
tedious and painful as meriting ift to birds. A voluminous correspon¬ 
dence, and a pile of documents w : th copies, petitions, and fifteen 
supplements, was the result of the attempt of a man named Ludin&ky 
in the Government of Smolensk, to reno v his passport twJ years ago. 
And yet his papers were in order, hie ^pnduet irreproachable, and his 
right to have his passport reno weds was not oven called in question. 1 
These obstacles and irritations make one's soul weary of life; and ex¬ 
plain why it is that iq the course of one year in St. Petersburg alone 
14,799 persons were arrested and imprisoned fpr dot having com¬ 
plied with the passport laws. Many of these wretched creatures may 
be now on their way to Siberia * 

Whatever you do yourself, whatever others do to you, the aocb 
dents you meet with, and if visitations God/' are all Valid motives 
for the interference of the police, who take cognisance of everything, 
and direct you how to demean yyunself under tho rapidly changing 
conditions of life. They come into your home and look after the 
morality of your children, keeping a watchful eye the while on your 
own occupations and those of your friends; they dog your steps in 
the streets, open your letters, cross-examine your hall porter who is 
esc officio one of the eyes of autocracy; and their constant meddling 
in your, private life is almost as maddening as the noise of the 
Chinese drums to the .wretch condemned to die of want of sleep. 
Last year the Police Prefect of Pctropavloff&k actually forbade all 
the inhabitants of his district to leave their houses after ten o'clock 
f.m., not on political grounds, real or alleged, but simply in the 

(1) Cf„, iot instance. Art. 61 of tho Penal Cola fof Magiitratas.. 

(2) Uid. Art. €f. ll» Paul l^di, $ S5$. 

(3) JJ jrf. Art. &9. The only exception in practice is in favour of house* of ill-fame. 

(4} Of- St. Fttfriburg^atetie, 29th August, IB&T.flj 

(5) Jfiw BtPittP, July, IBB&. 

VOI*. JJLVL NJ1. 1 d D 
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interests of what he considered propriety I s ' Borne few years - ago 
three or four young ladies wore upset in a boat when crossing- the 
Npva* The current being pretty strong tbere^ there was some diffi¬ 
culty in rescuing them, end when they were taken out of the Water* 
it took nearly ten minutes to row them ashore. The weather was * 
bitterly cold, and the ladies were shivering when they landed. Here, s 
however, instead of hein^ allowed to drive home as quickly as they 
could and change their clothes, they were ^compelled to walk to the 
station, where a detailed account of the accident (called protoc&ll) 
was drawn up and carefully read over to them, and it waft only when 
they had signed this that they were at liberty to go. One of them 
was ill lot six weeks afterwards. 0 

It almost requires the credulity of an Organ—rare in England—to 
believe* that the law of the Russian Empire solemnly lays down the 
rules of spelling to bo followed in writing in or giving citations from 
the Little Russian 'language and very strictly enforces the decree 1 
Yet it is perfectly true, though it is one of those truths which are 
stranger than fiction, as men libd P. KuUach, Professor Antonoviteh, 
Krapovnitsky, the playwright, and many other contemporary littera¬ 
teurs have learned to their cosh I pesetas, however, the text of the 
law in question, the second paragraph of which is as follows: "Are 
forbidden in the precincts of the Empire original works and transla¬ 
tions in Little Russian, except (a$ historical documents, (4) literary 
productions, on condition that they keep to the orthography of the 
originalti, and that there he no deviation* from the commonly accepted 
Russian eastern &f spelling, ^nd that the authorisation be accorded 
only after the manuscript has been examined/* Signed, Grigori eff, 
Director of the Central Board of Censure, 18/30 May, 1876. Now 
it is proposed to forbid in the length and breadth of the Russian 
Ertfpire the printing of works in the Polish tongue, unless they are 
writteif with Russian, instead of Latin, letters; and according to 
the laws now rigidly enforced, no ^tradesman can print an advertise¬ 
ment or handbill without receiving the authorisation of the police. 

It as not to bo wondered at, under the circumstances, that the 
Government hag become in the eyes of the people u fetish, to be con¬ 
ciliated, feared, obeyed—thd embodiment of omniscience and omni¬ 
potence, whose word is law to nature as well &e to man. Hence they 
come to the authorities in all the difficulties of life, asking for spiritual 
bread, and invariably receiving a stone. If an earthquake is feared, 
a war expected, an inundation apprehended, they hasten to the 
nearest representative of power for instructions how tb* receive the 
impending calamity. Two years ago, for instance, when the Russian 

press predicted a destructive storm in certain parte of* the country, 
j * , , 

(1) Opposite the Gagarin Quay at the Yyburg ride- 

( L J) The pren mentioned it at the time, but I am narrating from memory. I apuku 
to sue of too young ladies at the title. ' (3) Ifwoy* 'Vremtfa t 2Sth August, 1BB9. 
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the like of which for violence had never yet been experienced, the 
police stations were crowded with men and women anxious to learn 
-the why and the wherefore! Here ig a specimen of what doily took 
place at that time, which I literally translate from a local organ 1 of 
the press, ff May I make so free as to ask year honour/* say a. a 
peasant who has come afar ad hoc t “when this here storm is to 
burst?” “What storm are you talking about? Get away from 
hero and don't bother." ** Three days ago, your honour, our Kick 
Safronitch came homo from town and told ns that the papers printed 
all about this same storm. I don't believe it myeelf, but my wife says, 
*• Go/ she yells , 1 and tfsk the anthorities—the police, that is, for they 
know everything, because they know the high authorities and the 
regulation of things *—and the neighboura^all over the place arc 
talking about it too," “Get away with your storm; go*to your 
wife and neighbours, and sny tjmt the authorities hqye not sent us 
any orders yet concerning the storm. We ktio^ nothing about it/ 1 
“ All right, your honour. I'll tell my wife and neighbours that 
there is no ukase about the stonqin Odessa; that it must be un¬ 
true.” 1 So strong is this feeling of abject helplessness on the part 
of the people, so incapable are they of walking even to deduction 
without being led thither by the hand,/hat thieve* and pickpockets 
cannot always pur sue their calling to their satisfaction without 
appealing for th£ “ moral” support and guidance of Iho police, ►This 
seems a paradox; hut the onnafs of criminal justice for the last 
twonty-fivo years yield a harvest of cases, that go far to establish 
in such matters the connivance and active complicity of the police 
, and other authorities as the rule rather than the exception. As for 
the common people, they do not hesitate te ask the authorities in 
whom they live, move, and have their being, for ussiefjmtfO in the 
commission of crime. It ia only a few weeks ago sincp,Bomo peaqpnta 
of the village of Stryscheff, district * of Ry funks, lacking funds 
'necessary to purchase liquor and drown iheir cares, decided that the 
host way to raise the money woidd be to rob the country house of a 
certain Madam Syroyeeohin, which was not inhabited ut the time. 
They went to work systematically, broke open the door, dragged out 
the furniture, mirrors, &c.,*into the adjoining wood, and proceeded 
to divide the spoils. But they could not satisfactorily solve the 
problem, They disputed, quarrelled, shouted, fought; but to no 
purpose. At laat they cooled down, and agreed to decide the matter 
calmly, reasonably, equitably ; and went off in a body to the nearest 
representative of -law and government, the ntaroria^ in whom they 
showed their confidence by requesting him to divide the booty among 
them, “ according t<^ the dictates of hie conscience.” a The semi¬ 
official organ from which this account as bodily taken, commenting 
in its following number upon the comparative statistics of education, 

' (l) OdtUa MetttftQtr, Sept. IS, 18S7, (£^ Qtawchdanin, Aug- 26, 183!). 
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from which it appears that Holland* Saxony, and England spend 
more money upon. the education of thei^ subjects* and Russia less, 
than any other Europedti nation, jubilantly exclaims * tf And * glory, 
glory be to CM. that it is so I ’ we cry out in Sincerity of‘Heart and 
full of love for our native land. This place of honour in the * 
statistics of national education has heen^purchiiged hv Germany at 
the price of the colossal development of socialism and atheism.” 1 

No man, were his faith in the future of humanity never so robust* 
can contemplate these things without a feeling of sadness akin to 
despair; for eighty or ninety millions 2 of human beings, with 
blunted faculties* palsied will* distorted views of life, the divine fire 
within them being deliberately and diabolically quenched and stamped 
out, are* in sober truth* one of the saddest sights of the nineteenth 
centuryjr And the tragic effect of the situation is heightened* not 
transformed, by.the fatuous pomposity and conceit with which the 
masters of these uncomplaining serfs, instead of faking pity on their 
helpless victims* prate about their lofty mission to diffuse light and 
culture and political liberty amteig the Slats of Europe and the 
Mahometans of Asia. Philanthropic Mrs. Jelly by, neglecting homo 
and children to sweeten the lot of tho unregenerate natives of Bomo- 
boola Ghn, igas a paragon of good sense and modeety in comparison. 
No doubt the Government ie and always has been composed, not of 
angels and saints translated beyond the sphere of evil influence, but 
of men with the same nature, subject to the same temptations as the 
millions whom they lead. Moreover, where the reciprocal action 
and reaction of governors and governed is so complex and difficult to 
analyse as in Russia, it is extremely easy to err on the side of exag¬ 
geration in attempting to allot to the authorities their fair share of the 
joint responsibility. But whether much or little is of no practical 
importance, seeing that it is the misfortune of the masses to have to 
pay deadly for the folly of their rulers after having fully expiated 
their own. It is hard to (suppress a sigh of pity for a generous 
people dragged down by those whom they support in luxury, to tho 
level of the beasts of the field; for men who are serfs in everything 
but the name, who toil and moil from childhood to old age* creating 
riches that elude their grasp,-and who can still affirm in a proverb 
in jphich is embedded the crystallized history of ages: 4i Our soul is 
God's* our body the Tear's, and our backs belong to our masters.” 

* 1 , E, B. liANnr. 

(IJ GmohdiUfa, 6th September, 169$. 1 ' . 

(£) Tho difference 'between tbii number and the total population of Knatift i* tho 
luge margin for eiceptioca which it ta wiee to allow in a country pf ten milliona of 
Kan&Qiiiornuaia,, many of whom waiJi bw comparison with the ohbicejt spinis or 
'Western Europe. 
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LITERACY CRITICISM IN FRANCE. 1 

When the Curator a*of the Tuylorian Institution honoured me with 
an invitation to lecture on some subject connected with the study 
of modem literature, I glanced back oyer my recent reading^ a nd I 
found that a largo part, perhaps an undue proportion *jf it, had con¬ 
sisted of French literary history and French literary criticism. The 
recent death of that, eminent critic, ML Scherer, had led me to make 
a survey of his writing^ I had found in M, Brunetiilre an instructor 
vigorous and severe in matters of literature ; *one who allies modem 
thought with classical tradition. I hud beguiled some hours, not 
more pleasantly than profitably, with 3f. Jules Lemaitr^’s bright if 
Blender studies of contemporary writers, in which the play of ideas is 
contrived with ail tho skill and ^raJc of a defcorative art. I 'had 
followed M. Paul Eourget, as many of ns have done, through his 
more laborious analyses in which he investigates, by means of 
typical representatives in literature, the moral life of our time. And 
T hud in some measure possessed my sett of the legacy of thought left 
to us by two young writers, ardent students, interested in the philo¬ 
sophical aspects of literature, whose premature loss. French letters 
must deplore, M Guyuu, the author of several volumss on questions 
of morals and aesthetics, and M, Hennoquin, whose attempt to draw 
the outlines of a system of scientific criticism has at least the merit 
of bold ingenuity, Ij; seemed to mo that I had fresh in my mind 
matter which must be of interest to all who care for literature, and 
that I should not do ill if I wore to try to gather up some of my 
impressions on recent literafy criticism, and especially on methods or 
proposed methods of criticism in France* 

Nearly a generation has passed since a distinguished son of 
Oxford,*Mr. Matthew Arnold, declared that the chief need of our 
time—and especially the need of put own country—was a truer and 
more enlightened criticiafii. He did not speak merely of literature; 
he meant that we needed a fresh current of ideas about life in its 
various provinces. But he included thf province of literature, the 
(I) Ke&d as the Tkjlorisn Lecture, Oifolil, November 20th, 1869, 

VOL, xl vi. N.B. 3 H ,1 
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importance pf which, and especially of pootryj no man estimated 
more highly than did Mr, Arnold, And as the essential prelude to 
ahettef criticism, he raido his,gallant, and far from imsucoos&ful, 
effort to disturb our national self-complucency/ to mate us fool that 
Philistia Is not a land whifih is very far off; he made the ■ experi¬ 
ment, which he regarded as in the bc&t sense patriotic, to rearrange 
for our uses the tune of Myfe Britannia in a minor key; His contri¬ 
bution to our self-knowledge was a valuable one, if wisely used* The 
elegant lamentations of the prophet over his people in captivity to 
the Philistines were more than elegant, they were inspired by a fine 
ideal of intellectual freedom, and were animated by a courageous 
hope that the ideal might bo, in port at least, attained. Disciples, 
however, too often parody the master, and I am not sure that success 
in any other affectation is more cheaply won than in the affectation 
of depreciating one's kinsfolk and one's home. There is a Jaques- 
like melancholy arising from the sundry contemplation of one's 
intellectual travel, which disinclines its possessor for simple house¬ 
hold tasks., Our British inaccessibility to idem, our wilfulncas cf 
temper, our caprices of*intellect our insular narrowness, tko provin¬ 
ciality of our thought, the brutality of our journals, the banality of 
our popular teachers, our incapacity to govern, or at least to be 
gracious in governing—these arc themes on which it has become 
eaey'to dilate : * * 

** Moat can r&iao the ilowors now, 

E'er all have got the seed. 1 ' 

And with the aid. of a happy eclecticism which" chooses for compari¬ 
son the bright abroad with the dark or dull at homo, and reserves 
all i,ts amiable partiality and dainty enthusiasm for our neighbours, 
it really has not* been difficult to acquire a new and superior kind of 
complacency, ,the complacency of national, self-depreciation. 

As regards the criticism of literature, Mr, Arnold did good service 
in directing our eyes to France, and when we spoke of Preach 
literary criticism any lime in the fifties and sixties of this century, 
we meant first of all Sainte-Beuve. Here Mr, Arnold was surely 
rights nor did ho depart from the balance and measure which he m 
highly valued when, in the IfoVycfo/mtfffa Britannica, ho described 
Sqinte-Beuve os an unrivalled guide to bring us to a knowledge of 
the French genius and literature — u perfect, so far as u poor mortal 
critic can be perfect, in knowledge of his subject, in tact) it tone.” 
We are all pupils of Sainte-Beuve. But to what Mr. Arnold has 
said of S&inte-Beuve, I should like to add this: that while the great 
critic was French in his tact, French in his art of finely insinuating 
opinions, in his seeming hpnhomie, and at the same, time in the 
delicate malice of his pear" French above all in his sense of the 
intimate relations of literature with social life, his method as a critic 
was not the dominant rnothjd of France; it was hardly characteristic 
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of the French, intellect; it was hiaowii method, and it had been in 
great measure our English method. 31 *■ , 

Fotj while possessing extraofdinaiy mobility within certain Hunts 
seldom ovsrpas&sd, thte French intellect, as compared with that of 
England, is‘pre-eminently systematic, and to attain Hjstelh, or 
method, or order in its ide^s, it is often content to view things in an 
abstract or generalising way, or even to opait things which present a 
difficulty to the systematise?. At the highest this order ia a manifest 
tation of reason, and whfin it imposes itself upon our minds, it brings 
with it that sense of freedom which accompanies the recognition of a 
law. But when by evading difficulties a pseudo-order is established, 
and when this e& found, as it inevitably will be found in the course 
of time, to bo a tyranny, then tho spirit of system Incomes really an 
element of disorder, provoking tho spirit of anarchy, and, as M, 
Visard has called it, flic spirit of chimera. lu a nation where the 
tendency towards centralisation is strong, and,a central authority 
has been conitituted, an order of ideas, which is probably in part 
true, in part falsie, •will be imposed by that authority, and as years 
go by this will become traditional. So it was in France. The 
Academy was precisely such a central authority in matters intel¬ 
lectual, and from its origin it asserted a claim to be ^.tribunal in 
literary criticism. It imposed a doctrine, und created a tradition. 
But even mooag writers who j"evdlted frorft tho* tr&ditionjdl or 
Academical manner in criticism, the spirit of system was often 
present, for the spirit of system is characteristic the intellect of 
France. An idea, 'a dogma was enounced, and. tho facts wore 
selected or coin polled to square with the idea \ an age was reduced 
to some formula which was supposed to express tho spirit of tha^age, 
and the writers of the time wero attenuated into proofs of a Theory* 
Now Sainte-Iieuve’s method as a critic was as Jar as possible 
removed from this abstract and doctrinaire method. l£e luved ideas, 
but he feared the fyraimy of an idea, flo was on his guard against 
the spirit of System. , Upon his seal was engraved the English word 
** Truth,” and the root of everything in his criticism, as Mr* Arnold 
said of him, is his simple hearted devotion to truth. Mr. Arnold 
might have added that his* method for* the discovery of truth is tho 
method characteristic of the best English minds, that of Imug ^nd 
working in the closest relation with facts, and incessantly revising 
his opinions so that they may be in accord with facts* It will be in 
the memory of readers ef Suinte-Bcuve that in f 8t>2, in tho articles on 
Chateaubriand, afterwards included in the third volume of Nouveau# 
Lundia, he turned aside to give an exposition of his own critical 
method* He had h*en reproached with, the fact that he hod no 
theory, "Those who deal most favourably with me have been 

(1) Mr- AjuuM’b iityge does net apply tfl the euper writings of Saiute-Eeuvie, which 
w€n wanting in crificTl balance, and often in eritdial dliinterMtoiuest. 

3 fl 2 
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pleased to my that I am 4 sufficiently good judge, but a judge who 
is without a code/' And while admitting that there existed no code 
SaintC’Beuve, he went S\ to maintain*that he had a method, formed 
by practice, and to explain what that method ’froa. It was that fqr 
which afterwards, when reviewing a work by M* Deschanel, ho , 
accepted the name of naturalistic criticisnv He tehs us how we are 
inevitably carried from thrt bookr under our view to the entire work 
of the author, and so to the author himself; how we should study the 
author as forming ono of a group with tho 0th* members of his house¬ 
hold, and in particular that it is wise to look for bis talent in the 
mother, oml, if there bo sisters, in one or more of the sisters; how 
wo should seek for him in 1( le premier milieu/* the group of friends 
and contemporaries who surrounded him at the 'moment when his 
genius Aral beeatfie full-fledged; bow again we should ehooeo for 
special observation the moment when ho begins to decay, or decline, 
or deviate from kU drue line of advance under the influences of the 
world; for such a moment conics, says Samte^Bcuvc, to almost every 
man ; how we should approach ocr author through. his admirers and 
through his enemies; and how, us the result of all those processes of 
study, sometimes the right word emerges which claims, beyond all 
power of romance, to ho a definition of tbo author's peculiar talent; 
such an 0110 is u ** rhetorician/’ such an ono an ** improvisator of 
gen ins." Chateaubriand himself,, the aubject of * Sainte-Bouve’ri 
c/mme, is "an Epicurean with tbo imagination of a Catholic.” 
But, odds 8 ainto-Benve, kit ns wait for this characteristic name, let 
us not hasten to give it. 

This method of 8nin1e»lleave, this inductive or naturalistic 
melhocl, which advances cautiously from del ails to principles, and 
which isWer otriBs guard against the idols that deceive the mind, 
did not, as he-says, quite satisfy even his admirers among his own 
coiintiyflieti. They termed his criticism a negative criticism, with¬ 
out a code of principles; flier demanded a theory. But it is a 
method which accords welt with out English habits of thought; and 
the fuefc is perhaps worth noting that while Mr. Arnold 1 was engaged 
in indicating, for our use, the vices and the foibles of English criti¬ 
cism os compared wilh.thufrof Franco, fesuTute-Bcuve was thinking of 
u gmit English philosopher as tho best preparatory master for those 
who would acquire n sure judgment in literature. “ To be in 
literary history mid.criticism a disciple of Bacon/* he wrote, ^ seems 
to me ihe need of our time/* Bacon laid hi*foundations on a solid 
groundwork of facts, but it was hie wholo purpose to rise from these 
to general truth a. And Stiiutc-Bcuvc looked forward to u time when 
as the result of countless observations, a science might come into 
existence which should be ride to arrange into their varidus species 
or families Ihc varieties of Li loan intellect and character, so that the 
dominant quality of a mindfbeing ascertained we^night be able to 
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infer from tkis a group of subordinate qualities. But ®Yen iQ bis 
anticipation* of a science of atticism Soinfe^Beuve would not permit, 
the spirit of system to tyrannise qv^t him, Such a science, he says, 
<flin never* be quite oI the same kind as botany or zoology ; m«n has 
" What is called freedom of frilif •which at all events presupposes a 
groat complexity in possible combinations* And oven if at some 
remote period, this science of husnhn mfads should ha organized, it 
will always be so daliqpte and mobile, say a Sainte-Beuvc, that lf it 
wilt exist only for tlioso who have a natural calling for it, and it true 
gift for observation ^ it will always be an art requiring a skilful 
artist, as medicine requires medical tact in. those who practise it. 
There are numberless obscuit; phenomena to bo dealt with in the 
mitlcism of literature, and they arc the phenomena of liio, in per¬ 
petual process of change \ there arc ttUflJtfV* to Se caught, which, 
in the words of one who has tried to observe aifli record them, 
nrc "more fugitive than the play of light on flie waters. Si Sainte- 
Bcuvo felt that *o keep a living mind in contact with life must 
for the present he the jckief effort of criticism, to touch hero some 
vital point, and again seme other point there. In that remarkable 
volume, Le Motn&n J&rp&'iniwitfd, *in which II. Zu la deals with his 
fellow authors not bo much, in the nrtinncr of a judgts as in that 
of a truculent gendarme, he lay* ^violent hold on Saintc-Bcuvo, 
-claiming him a* eaacntiullv u critic of his own so-called experimental 
school; not, indeed, that Siiinto-Beuvok was one of those superior 
minds which comprehend their ugo, for Was ho not rathor ^nopellcd 
than subdued by the genius of Bulsuc, and did ho not fail to per- 
ccivo that the romantic movement of l&dO was no more than the 
cry for deliverance from dogma and tradition of an age qp H* way 
to the naturalism of M. Zola hinis«etf H Still, snytf M. Zo la, in cer¬ 
tain pages Sainte-Beuvc formulated *vith u tranquil during the 
experimental method “ which wo put in practice/ 1 And it is true 
that there arc point* of contact between Suintc-Bouvok criticism, 
with its careful study of the author's arifini, and the doctrines pro- 
claimed by M.. Zola. But^what a contrast between the spirits of tho 
two men j what a contrast jn the application to life oven ot the ideas 
which they possessed in common! iI,*Zolii, whose mind is over¬ 
ridden, if ever a mind was, by the spirit of system m , whose wftrk, 
mienagicd realistic, k one monstrous idealising of humanity under 
the types of the man-brute and the wotuan-bruttr; &ud Suinio-BeuvCj, 
who in hia method would fain be the disciple of our Bngliah Bacon ; 
Sainte-Be* ve : over alert and mobile, ever fitting his mind to tho 
niceueases of fact, of tentatively grouping his facts in the hope that 
he may ascertain fheir law ; Saintcflleuvc, whom, it the word 
"realism ** be forced upon us, as it soelia to be at the present time, 
we may name a genuine realist 'in th| inductive study of the tem¬ 
peraments of all sorts and conditions or men. 
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Of M* JScheret I spoke a few days after his. death in the pages of 
the Fortnightly Bevioif* and 1 shall /only say here that bo resembled 
Sainte-Beuve atleast in this, tlat he too feared the tyranny el the 
spirit of system, ‘ Tn earlier years, indeed, he had aspired as' a 
philosophical thinker and a theologian to the possession of a body of ’ 
absolute .belief s; but he found, or thought he found, that all which 
he had supposed to bo fixed was moving* was altering its shape 
and position. He saw, or thought he saw, a sinking of the soil on 
which he had built his house as if do last for ever, a gaining of the 
tide upon the solid land; he recognised* as -bo tunny have had to 
' recognise in this century of moral difficulty, the processes of the 
evolution, or at least tho vicissitude, of beliefs. He ceased to hope 
for trufh absolute, but it was not as one disillusioned and disen¬ 
chanted that he took refuge in the relative. He felt that his ap¬ 
pointed‘task of truth-cocking had grown more serious and more full 
of promise. It seemed to him thjtf. there was something childish in 
the play of building up elaborate erections of, dogma, ingenious toy- 
houses, to be tumbled down presently by the trailing skirts of Time. 
The business of a man was rather* its he conceived it, to live by the 
truth of to-day, trusting that ib would develop into tho completer 
truth of to-morrow, to contribute something of sound knowledge 
and. well-considered opinion hi the common fund* to frork with all 
other honest minds towards some’common result* though what that 
result may be, none of us as yet can be aware. He thought that he 
could perceive h logic in the general movement of the human 
mind, and ho was content, f o* his own part, to contribute a fragment 
of truth here and a fragment there which might be taken up in 
the vast inductions of that mighty logician, the Zext-Geht 
A critic of such a temper as this can hardly set up absolute 
standards by which to judge, he can hardly moke any one age the 
final teat of another, and ^ condemn tho classic because it is not 
romantic, or the romantic because* it is not classic. Yet he is far 
from being a sceptic either in matters of faith*or matters of literary 
conviction; he may possess Very clew: and strong opinions, and 
indeed it becomes his duty to give a decided expression to his own 
view of truth, even if'it be but a partial view, for how otherwise can 
he assist in the general movement of thought ? The discomfiture 
of the absolute, as Scherer has said, is an aid to tolerance* is even 
favourable to indulgence, but it need not and should not paralyse 
tho judgment, or hopelessly perplex the literary^ conscience. And 
Scherer himself whs indeed at time* more inclined to severity than 
to indulgence; behind the man* who was the nominal subject of hie 
criticUin/he eaw the ideajmd with an idea it is not' neoessary to 
observe the punctilio of ftnJ manners. He must at the same time 
make his own idea precise, Jinst afgue out his otjti thesis. Yet he 
feels all the while that hie iwn idea, his own thesis* has only a rela- 
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tiye value, and that his criticism is at beat scsjietkUig tentative. 
Sriherer^ conviction that §11 onr truths are ordy relative, and that 
none the less they are of the utmost* importance to hs, gtrosin great 
measure ife special character, at once tentative and full of decision, 
♦ to his criticism, . ' , 

But Scherer came on his father's sido.frem a Swiss family, and 
the Parisian critic had been fended id the school of Protestant 
Geneva; Sointe-Beuve'e mother was of English origin, and his 
reading as a boy was*krgely in qw English books. Those are'facts 
which may fairly bo noted by one who accepts Sainte-Beuve’s prin¬ 
ciples of literary investigation. The critical methods characteristic 
of tho French intellect as contrasted with the English intellect are 
not the methods which guide and govern tho work of those Writers. 
Their work looks tho largo ordozmanco, tho ruling logic,* the s?hm 
d* ensemble in which the French mind, inheritor of tatm .tradition, 
delights. Without a moment’s resistance wo yield ourselves to such 
guides, because the processes of their minds agree with those to 
which wo are accultoniegl, only th&y arc conducted by them with an 
ease and grace which with us are rare. But perhaps we gain more, 
or at least something more distinctive, from contact with intellects 
of a typo which differs essentially from the English* iype, minds 
more speculative than ours, more apt^in bringing mosses of concrete 
fact under the %Jo and regime j* of ideas. T^ose characteristics of 
the French intellect are exhibited in a very impressive way by two 
well-known histories of literature, which/ as regards methods and 
principles of criticism, stand as far jipart from dhch other as it is 
possible to conceive—NLord's History of Frewh Literature, and tho 
much more celebrated History of English Literature by Tainor- The 
one is of the elder school of criticism, dogmatic onch traditional; the 
other is of the newer school, and claims to he considered scientific* 
Both are works over which ideas preside—or perhaps wo ifiight say 
dominate with an excessive authority. *A mind of the English type 
could hardly have produced either of the two. 

The name of M. D^sir£ Nisard seems to carry us for into the paet- 
It is more than half a century since he made his masked attack on 
the Romantic school, then in its fervid youth, in his Latin Facts of 
the Decadence f and put forth his famous, manifesto against laJitttra- 
turefqfile* It was in 1840 that the first two volumes of his History 
of French Literature appeared : but twenty years passed before that 
work was completed; *and it is little more than twelve months since 
M, Niaard ’gave*to the public his Souvenirs et Notes hiographiques, 
volumes followed, jterhaps unfortunately for his fame, by the HZgri 
Somnia of *tbe prelent year. Such d life of devotion te letters 
is rare, and the unity of his career pas no Ices remarkable than 
its length. Edr sixty years M. Nijard was a guardian of the 
dignity of Frenfii letters, a guardi.an«of the purity of tho French 
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language a maintainor of the traditions of looming and thought, an 
indexible judge in matters of, mteltaot 'and taate* The aggressive 
e allies of Mb earlier years were only part of *the system, of defence 
which, at a later time" he conducted with greater *rejsenve from 
within the stronghold of his own ideas. When the first volumes 
of Mb History of French % Literqturc were written, 31, Niiard's doc¬ 
trine and method were fully formed, and when, twenty years later, 
he finished his task, it seemed never to have h'Sen interrupted ; and 
though the author was of Yolt&ife’e opinion that he who does not 
kn ow how to correct, docs not know how to write, there was 
nothing to alter in essentials of the former part of the work. It 
is a work which cannot he popular, for its method is opposed to 
that which at present has the? mastery, and its style has n magis¬ 
terial, almost p monumental, concision, which is not to the liking 
of the crowd of to r rptd readers. It is, says a contemporary critic, 
a feature in common between two writers, in other respects so 
unlike, M, Nisard and M. Hogan, that neither can be enjoyed by 
the common mass of. readers, because “ they are equally concerned, 
though in different ways, with the effort to bo sober and simple, to 
efface colours that are over lively, and never to depart, in the tem¬ 
perate expression of their thought, from that scrupuloua precision 
and exquisite, nettefe which Yauvenarguos has nyned k t erm's des 
tnaitresf But though it cannot live the noisy life of a popular 
book, M* Nisard's HMqry remains, and does its work, a work all 
the more valualje because it resists inmanj*waye the currents of 
opinion and taste in our age.* 

v "Vfhat, then, is H, Nisard's method ? It is as far as possible 
removed from a the method of Somte-Beuve, as fur as possible re¬ 
moved from f^hat I may call the English method of criticism. A 
piece of literature—a poem* a novel, a play “carries Samte-Beuve 
to the other works of the author, whether they be of the same kind 
or not, and thence to the author* himself, to the little group of 
persons with whom he lived and acted, and to the general society of 
which he formed a member, M. Nisard views the work apart from 
its author and apart from his other works, if those other works be of 
ajdifferent literary species. He compares this book or that with 
other* books of the same genre, or rather with the type of the genre, 
irhich by a process of abstraction, ho has formed in his own mind \ 
he brings it into comparison with his ideal of the peculiar gening of 
the nation, his ideal of the genius of France, if th^ book he French; 
he tests its language by hfc ideal of the gamps of the French lan¬ 
guage ; finally, he compares it with his :dgal of the genius of 
humanity as embodied in tile best literature of the world, to what¬ 
ever country or age that litnature may belong. Criticism, as con¬ 
ceived by M. Nisand, confronts each work of literature with a three- 
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fold ideab—that of the nation, that of the language, that of 
humanity i “ ella note ce qni ^'eu rapprech©; volU Ie boot: o© qui 
9 on filoigne; voilik 1® mauvaifi.^ Tlfe jum of such criticism, accord- 
; wg to Ijuard's own definition, id 14 1 a regulate our intellectual 
pleasures, to free literature from the tyranny of the notion that 
thin is no disputing Qbot& to constitute an exact science, 

intent rather on guiding than grating4he mind, " 

' Surely a noble ai®—Jo free ub from the tyranny of intellectual 
anarchy. We aU tacitly acknowledge that there is a hierareHy of 
intellectual pleasures,-ami it Is M* Nifiard’s purpose to call upon 
those individual preferences and aversions to come forward and 
justify themselves or stand condemned in the light of human reason. 
The historian of French literature has sonfe where contrasted two 
remarkable figures of the Renaissance and Reformation—'Montaigne 
and C/fllvm; Montaigne, a representative of p the spMt of curiosity 
then abroad, and, notwithstanding his sceptical tendency, a lover of 
the truth \ Calvin, a representative of theological system and rigour, 
a wielder of the logic of Ahc abstract idea. Wo may describes Sainte- 
Reuvo as a nineteenth-century- di Hecndant of Montaigne, with the 
accumulated erudition und the heightened sensibility of this latter 
time. M. Niaard curries into the prcrvitico of literature something 
of Calvin J e spirit of system, and we.can hardly help admiring the 
liine intolerance of his orthodoxy as he condemns some heretic who 
disbelieves or doubts the authority of the great classical age of 
French letters. IT e t would have criticism 'proceed rathor by oxclu- 
sions than by admissions, and ^as no, pationfco wifh the facile and 
accommodating admirations Of eclecticism ;" he boob a sign of deca¬ 
dence in the ambition peculiar to our time which protends to rt)unifce 
in French literary art all the excellences imd&Ttthe liberties of 
foreign literature^ 1 It is easy to indulge a diluted'Sympathy *wifch 
everything; it is harder, but hotter, to distinguish tho evil from the 
good, and to stand an armed champion of reason, order, beauty. 

The genius of hrafico, according to M* Nisurd, is more inclined to 
discipline than to liberty; ^it regards the termor—discipline—as the 
more fruitful in odmirablc^results. An eminent writer in France is 
il the ergon of all, rather than a privileged person who bos thoughts 
halo aging to himself alone, which he imposes on bis fellows by an 
extraordinary right/* And hence, French literature, avoiding, when, 
at its host, all individual caprice, oil license of sensibility or imagina¬ 
tion* is, as it were, the laying realisation of the government of the 
hu ma n ■fa<fulticft by reason* It is not so with the literature of the 
North j there the equilibrium of. the faculties is disturbed, there 
JiJjerty ofteh prevails over discipline, there reverie or subtlety often 
us tups the place of reason* It is now so with the literatures of the 
TJ * C 1 } Sift, dt la Lifiemturt Fran$ai+t, t 13. 
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South; there passion often prevails over reason, and the language of 
metaphor takes the place of the languap^ of Intelligence, But human 
reason did. not oome fb maturity id France until the great age of 
classical literature, the age of Moli&re and B&ciue and La Fontaine* 
of Boesuet and . Pascal, of La 11 ruyere and La Rochefducauld, Then - 
first in French literature humanity became completely conscious of 
itself, then, first, man was Conceived as man in all the plenitude of his 
powers, then, first, human nature was adequately represented and 
rendered in literary art. And since that great age, if we strike the 
balance of gains and losses wo shall find perhaps that the gains are 
exceeded by the losses. In the eighteenth century, which claimed 
to he the ago of reason, the sKcufam rationalisticumfihe authority of 
reason in fact declined* and the spirit of TJtdpia, the chimerical 
spirit, i£&omplifibd by Rousseau, obtained tho mastery. As to our 
own ceptury, *the magisterial words of condemnation uttered by 
M„ Nisard half a century ago hxtve perhaps gained in significance 
since the day on which his Latin Poet* of tho Decadence appeared. 
We have, ns ho says, analyses infinitely subtle of certain moral situa¬ 
tions; delicate investigations of the states, often morbid states, of 
individual soul*; but where 20 the great art that deals with man 
qb man in those larger powers and passions which vary little from 
generation to generation? The difficulties of our social problems* 
tho moss of talents for which/in pur old world, acflpe can hardly be 
found, the consequent restlessness of spirit, the lack of religious dis¬ 
cipline, tho mal%dy of doubt, the political passions of the time, a 
boundless freedom of desires, ambitions, sensations, and almost no 
proportion between power and desire,, a refinement of intelligence 
which multiplies out wants—these wore enumerated long since by 
M* HisJLrd as dkuses unfavourable to the growth of a great nine¬ 
teenth -century literature; and though the word pemmi&n was not 
in fashion in 1834, the anxious physician of his age foresaw the 
modern malady* * 

Ho wonder that such a critic was not popular with yotang and 
ardent spirits in the first fervours of the Romantic movement. But 
M. Nisard’s work, as I have said, remains, and partly by virtue of 
the fact that ho ma int ained* the great tradition of French letters. 
Ia the literature of the agq of Louis XIV., where M. Taine aces only 
or chiefly the literature of a court and courtiers, he saw the genius 
of humanity embodied and expressed by the v special genius of the 
French nation. His iview was determined by a deeper and a truer 
insight than that of M. Taine or of the iSmantic c7itioe*qf an earlier 
date. The revolt of the Romantic school itself testifies to the 
strength in France of the efeamod tradition, and no critic of French 
literature can be a sure guile who does not recognise the force and 
value of that tradition. W», who. have had no one age supremely 
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great, who kw had the double tradition of the ag$- of . Queen 
Elizabeth and the age of Q^een Anno, th(n embodying the truth* of 
discipline Mid that the truths" 1 of Jiierty, oJn find i& otir literary 
history no one etreanaW tendency "strong without rage, without 
4 endowing, full/ 3 at all corresponding to that derived ia French 
literary history from the age of Louis XIV. We may fed sure that 
however the fashion a of literature In ay Change, the beet mind of 
France must always, from, time to time, make a return upon the 
wonderful group of wfiters, poets, thinkers, orators, epigrammaffota, 
of the seventeenth century, and find in. them, undying masters of 
thought, of art^ of literary stylo. And this is what the idealist 
school of critics, represented by M. Nisard* have rightly understood, 
and what the historical school, represented by M, Tuine, has failed 
to perceive. At the present moment wo may rejoice to" see bo 
eminent a critic as if, Bruncti&Te taking vigorous part in the much* 
needed return upon the masters of the great tradition. He. comes 
to them in no aervi’e spirit to pay blind homage. Without accepting 
the ingenious parallon that every" classic was in his own day a 
romantic, ho perceives that these revered masters were in fact 
innovators, and encountered no little opposition from their contem¬ 
poraries ; they enlarged the bounds of =nrt; and one who now dares 
to enlarge the bounds and break the^ barriers may be in the truest 
sense the disciple of Racine and of Moli^re, fie petceiYes that the 
immortal part of such, a writer as Racine is not his reproduction of 
the tone and manners of the Court, If Asefterus, in Esther, speaks in 
the mode of Louis XIV., or B£r^nl^ has a likdheBS to Marie de 
Maucini, this, ns M. Bruncti&re say*, is precisely what is feoHo in 
Racine, this ia the part of his work which has felt the effete of 
time, the part which is dead* The enduring part of his work is that 
which, if French of the seventeenth century is something more than 
French* the part which is human, and which ia 1889 has precisely 
the same value that it had in tjie fortunate days when his master¬ 
pieces appeared for the first time on the stage. 1 

M. Brunetiere, from whose review of a study of Racine hy M. 
Deschanel 1 have cited some words, is, like Nisard, a critic who 
values principles, who himself possesses literary doctrine, and who 
certainly does not squander his gift of* admiration in various and 
facile sympathies, He has been described as a leas amiable, less 
elegant, loss delicate Sisord : and it hr true that he has not N ward's 
fineness of touch nor^ his ooucinuity of style; but M* Brunetiero 
suffers lesai,than, Visard irom the rigour of system, and he is far more 
than Nisard in sympathy with contemporary ideas. T~ Tc fu a com¬ 
bative thinker, With’a logic supported hy solid erudition rein¬ 
forced by a resolute temper which does not shrink from the severities 
Q) tfr Brmurta&n, UWir<- tt Zittirstvrt, tf, 9. 
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of controversy* Yet to a certain extent M. Brunetiere has been a 

conciliator, attempting, ns he has dope, to distinguish what is true and 

fruitful in that movement of fihe present day which has claimed the 

title of “ naturalism/’ and to ally this with fthe truths of that other 

art discredited or extolled under the name of ** idealistic. 1 * So rocogV 

nises the power of environing circufUBtiinces, the milieu/’ in 

forming the characters of'men'and determining their action ■ but, as 

becomes one who does honour to the gr^at art of the seventeenth 

ceitury, the art of Corneille and -B urine, he*recognisca also that (to 

use SalnCe-Heave's hesitating phrase) there is in man that which 

they call freedom of will: 41 Man hath all which nature hath, but 

more/* wrote ^Matthew Arnold in a memorable sonnet, in which 

perhaps he had that fui J more admirable poem of Goethe, Das G6tUkhc t 

in his blin d :— 

r a ^ MjoJi, and m&ft only, 

« AthioTea the impombk', 

He con distinguish, 

Elect imd direct.” 

V 1 

In an article on M* Paul Ilourget’s rcmarhablo novel Le Ttiscipfr t in 
the Merue dcs Dcuz Mowlcs of July 1st, if* Bruneti^re, in the interest 
of art and^f sound criticism juo'Icsb than in the interest of morality 
and social life, sets himself to oppose what he terms the great error 
of the last hundred^years, the sophism which rediAics man to a part 
of nature* In art, in science, in morals, argues M* Brunetterc, man 
is human in proportion os he separates himself from nature. 

i 

“It ia wtfMrai, hG writes, “‘that the Uw of too jrtrnngci: uid too mere 
fchUfiil should prevail in the animal world ; but this, prodflely, is* not Awmnw. 

. * , -To Jiyc in the present, as if it had no existence, as jf it Wore merely too 
continuation of IJjc pest und toe preparation for toe future-—this is kxtmtm, and 
there ia nothing Lens. wntonaL by justice and by pity to com pen Rate for the 
inequalities which nature, imperfectly subdued, still allows to subsist among 
men-—tide is human t and there is nothing less natural. Far from loosening, to 
draw cknex toe ties of marriage and too family, without which society tail no 
more progress than Life cau organize itsAlf without a coll—this ia Aarntru, and 
there is nothing lesa turiurn^ Without attempting lo destroy tbo pftAsiann T to 
teach them moderation, and, if need be, to place them under restraint— thiy ia 
Anman t and there ia nothing less ^tfiurai!. And finally, on toe ruins of the base 
and superstitious worship of toroe, to ealablish, if we can, the sovereignty of 

justice—this ia Aunwwi, and this, above all, is elu effort which is not i mtural,** 

* * 

I hay© quoted this passage from M. Brunetiero because, qp wo aro 
all aware, there is a school of literary criticism, brought into existence 
by the same tendencies of the present tamo tfhich have given birth 
to what M* Zola somewhat absurdly names * F tbe experichdiital novel/* 
a school of criticism, led by an eminent Stench thinker, which 
reduces to a minimum the ihdependcn.ee and originating force of the 
artist, and is pleased to exhibit him in a group with his con¬ 
temporaries as the natural Wid inevitable product of ancestry and 
ambient circumstances* Since the publication of If, Taine's History 
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of JSnjlwh Ztf&uftfrt some twenty-five years ago, all students of litera¬ 
ture and art have been more or leas under the spell of that triple 
charm—the race, the mrt&fr, and the moment, and every critic 
haa^foimd it* needful to get the magic formula by heart. A new 
dogmatism* which in the name of science ttblda all dogma in scorn, 
has sat forth its credo; and the spirit of system, that passion for 
intellectual ordonnancc, characteristic of t^e French mind, has once 
again manifested itself in a powerful manner* M. Tainc’s great 
wort is one which at first.overmasters Jthe reader with its clear and 
broad design, its comprehensive logic, its scientific claims, its multi* 
tude of facts arranged 'under their proper rubrics ; it seems for a 
little while to pu£ a new organon for the study of literature into our 
hands j and the rosi ef our time, I fear, is spent in making ever 
larger and larger reservation* The truth iS, as ^cherer noticed, 
that professing to proceed by the way of induction, M. Tuine is 
constantly deductive iu his method. u He begins h - y giving ns a 
formula, and then draws from that formula the * consequences and 
conclusions which, n^hebelieves, are included in it.’* Tho works of 
this writer or of that are* studied not for their own sokes, but in 
order that they may furnish proof* of the thesis of the scientific 
critic. ** His crowd of debcrLptiong,«hift accumulation of details* T —I 
quote the words, eminently just, of Soberer—" his piled-up phrases 
are eo many arguments urged upon the reader. # Wo^ perceive the 
dialectic' even under the imagery** I never read 3d. Taino without 
thinking of those gigantic steam hammers, which strike with noisy 
and redoubled blows, which make a thousand sparks fly, and under 
whose incessant shock tho steel is beaten out and shaped* Every* 
thing hero gives us the idoa of power, the sense of force; hut wo 
have to add that ono is stunned by so much noise, anjJ that, after all, 
a stylo which has the solidity and the brilliancy of metal has also 
sometimes its hardness and heaviness." - 

Two debts wo certainly owe to H. Tyiiie, and we acknowledge 
them with gratitude ; first, he has* helped us to feel tho close kinship 
between tho literature of each epoch and tho various other manifes¬ 
tations of the mind of the M time; and secondly, he has helped to 
moderate the passion for pronouncing judgments of good and evil 
founded on the narrow eestheties of the taste df our own day* We 
have all learnt from M* Tain© tho art of" bringing significant facte 
from tha> details of social manners, government, laws, fashions of 
speech, even fashions of 1 'dress, into comparison with contemporaneous 
facts of literature. . He has made it easier for us to ascertain, at least 
in its larger ^features, what is called the spirit of an age. And this 
is much. But there are two things which as they express them* 
selves in literature he has foiled to enable us to comprehend—the 
individual genius of an artist, that unique power of seeing, feeling, 
imagining, what hp and he alone possesses ; and again, the universal 
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mind cri humanity, tint which, is not bounded byah epoch nor con* 
tained by a race, but which live* alike in the pillars of the Parthenon 
and in the /vault of the Gtethio, cathedral, which equally inspires the 
noblest scenes of Sophocles and of Shakespeare, which makes beauti¬ 
ful the tale of Achilles 7 wrath and that of The fall of the. Scottish 
Douglas, Of what is, local and temporary in art M. Trine speaks 
with extraordinary energy* Qf what is abiding and universal he 
has less to say. Each author whom he studios is presented to us as 
the (Creature of the circumstances of his time, or at the highest as a 
representative of his tribe and people. The critic does not possess 
that delicate tact which would enable him to discover the individual 
lity of each writer ; it suits bis thesis rather to view the individual 
as one member of a group. Nor docs he posses a -that higher philoso¬ 
phical .power which would enable him to see in each great work of 
art the laws of the universal mind of man. 

M. Trine has keyv^d us also, I have said, by moderating our seal 
for a narrow kind of j udicial criticism, which pronounces a work of 
art to be good or bad as it approaches or departs from some standard 
set up by the taste or fashion of our own day. He started indeed 
from a false position—■ that criticism was to attempt no more than to 
note the characteristics of the various works of literature and art, 
and to look for their causes. It was, he said, to be a sort of botany 
applied not to pleats, but to the works of men, t Botany does not 
pronounce the rose superior to the lily, nor should criticism attempt 
to establish a hierarchy jn art; enough, if it records characteristics 
and ascertains their causes. But it ^will he 1 remembered that H» 
Taine . quickly abandoned his'false position. In hie lectures on The 
Ideal, in Art he showed himself as ready to absolve or condemn a& 
any disriple of p the old ©ethetic, and as I remember putting it in. a 
review of M* [Tains's volume which appeared soon after its publica¬ 
tion, hs.said in unmistakable language, “ Despise pre-Raphaelite art, 
it is ascetic/ 7 " Despise the English school of pointing, it is lite¬ 
rary \ 11 lt Admire above oil else Renaissance art; it shows you \rhat 
painting ought to show, straight limbs, well-developed muscles, and 
a healthy ski l” 


M. Trine, in fact, did j;ot cease to be a judicial critic; but he 
endeavoured to base his judgments on principles of a different kind 
from those accepted by the older school of judicial critics. He 
endeavoured to find whftt we may call an objective standard of lite¬ 
racy and artistio merit, one which should be indep&i^dertt of |he varia¬ 
tions of individual caprice and currant habits of thought and feeling, 
A great work of art, be tells us, is one in E which the artist first 
recognises, in the object he .would represent, the predominance of its 
central characteristic—the flesh-eating lust, for example, of the 
greater carnivora, and secondly, by a convergence of effects brightens 
in his representation the visible or felt predominance of that charac- 
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teristic, 90 that with a great animal painter the lion becomes indeed 
—-as a zoologist has described the* creature-—a jaw mounted on four 
feet. So also, in representing man, artist yr author who exhibits 
the ^redomuEsnoe of thft master powers of our manhood ranks higher 
.than he does mho merily records a passing fashion, or eveii than 
he who interprets the mind of a single generation* A book 
which possesses an universal and i pi mortal life, Eke the F&aims, 
the Iliad, the Imitation, the plays of Shakespeare, attains this 
deserred pre-eminence ij-yirtue of its ideal representation of njiat 
is central and predominant in man." Thus M, Taine, no lees than M~ 
Nisard, attempts to establish a hierarchy of intellectual pleasures, 
and he has perhaps this advantage over M. Nisard that he does not 
identify the human reason with the genius of the French people, nor 
this again with its manifestation in the litaraturu of the *oge of 
Louis XIY. If he does not reap the gains, he does npt suffer from 
the narrowing influence of the French tradition of which’we are 
sometimes sensible in H. .Nisard, he does not yield to that noble 
pride or prejudice which once drew Jrom Saint&BeuvG the impatient 
exclamation—“ Toujoura Teaprit fran^ais et sa glorification ! ” 

M, Rrunetiere, in a thoughtful article on the Literary Movement of 
the Nineteenth Century t in the Rc&te dee Thus; Monies a£ October 
15th, has justly distinguished M. Taine as the critic who has expressed 
most powerfully 4 he tendencies of thafrmavctnciY which has carried 
literature forward into new ways since the Romantic movement has 
ceased to be u living force* The Rumania movement was essen¬ 
tially lyrical in spirit ; it subordinated everything fb personal senti¬ 
ment, personal passion, often to personal fantasy and caprice; it 
cared little for the life of the world at large; it consisted qf an 
endless series of confessions in prose or rhyme uttered by groat souls 
and by little ; it perished because the limited matter of Jthcse confes¬ 
sions was speedily exhausted, and the aludy of outward things and 
of social life was found to be inexhaustibly rich in fruit. Hence the 
justification of that movement of our own day which has assumed 
the title of naturalism or realism, of which the error or misfortune 
has been that it has studied* too exclusively and too persistently the 
baser side of life* M. Taine *a critical Tytin^s have tended to re¬ 
duce the importance of the individual, have operated together wijjh 
the scientific tendencies of our time in antagonism to the lyrical, 
personal*character of the Romantic sohool; they belong essentially 
to the sapic movement qf mind which has found other expression in 
the plays of Hamas, the poems, severely impersonal, of Leconte do 
Lisle, the novels of Flaubert, and the works of the modem school 
of historians which stand in marked contrast with the lyrical narra¬ 
tives of Michelet and our English Carlyle. A play of Shakespeare's, 
a group of Victor Hugo's odes or elegies, is for M. Taine not so 
much the work oft its individual author as the creation of the race, 
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the Jkiltm, and the moment—a document in the history and the psy¬ 
chology of a people. We perceive, as M. Brunetkrc has justly said/ 
the close relation, between his principles of criticism and the doctrine 
of the impersonality of art, a doctrine drawn out to i£a extreme 
logical consequences in * some of the recently published letters' of 
Flaubert. * ' 


Scientific criticism, however, in the hands of its latest exponent 
comes to restore to the individual leaders of literature some of their 
aU^&ted rights. M. Hcnnequin, while expressing hie high esteem 
for Tabic, as the writer who has done more than any other of our 
generation to advance the study of literature, was himself ambitious 
to remodel the method of Taine, to amend it in various respects, to 
widen its. scope, and to set forth the revised method as a Novum 
Organum for th$ investigation of literature. He does not deny the 
influence of heredity, which Tuine asserts so strongly, but the race, 
considered as the source of moral and intellectual characteristics, seems 
to him to be little better than a metaphysical figment. There is no 
pure, homogeneous race in existence, or at least none exists which 
has become a nation, none which has founded a civilised state, and 
produced a literature and art. Nor is it true, as M. Taine assumes, 
that the intellectual chor&cterigticB of a people persist unchanged 
from generfltion to generation, The action of heredity on individual 
character is in the highest degree variable and obscure; we may 
admit it as an hypothesis, but it is an unworkable hypothesis, which 
in the historical study of literature can only confuse* embarrass, and 
mislead our inquiry. In like manner, as to r the milieu, the social 
environment, we 'may admit that its influence is real and oven im¬ 
portant ; but Can that influence, in which there is nothing fixed and 
constant, be made a subject of science f It is in the power of the 
artist to shield or withdraw himself from the influence of bis envir- 
ronment, and to create a little milieu in harmony with his peculiar 
genius ; or ho may prove Jiimself refractory and react against the 
social milieu. How else shall wq account for the diversity, the 
antagonism of talents existing in one and the Same historical period. 
Did not Pascal and Saint Simon come each te his full development at 
the same epoch and in the same country P Hid not Aristophanes 
and Euripides P Hem6 and Whitfield ? Shelley and Scott F William 
Blake and David Wilkie P 'Mr. Herbert Spencer and Cardinal New¬ 
man P In truth, the influence of environment constantly diminishes 
as on art or a literature advances to maturity. Mon has acquired 
modes of adapting circumstances to himself *end so of economising 
the force of his individuality; in a highly civilised community every 
type of mind can find the local habitation and the social group 
which correspond with its peculiar wants and wishes, Nor indeed is 
the prinmpie of lih and growth altogether that of adaptation to sur¬ 
rounding circumstances; life is alflb H a resistance and a segregation. 
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or rather a defd*&|ve adaptation, antagonistic to the action of external 
forces/* and os the years advance the system of defence becomes 
more ingenious, more complicated, and more^suooaBafiiJL Each of the 
great influences, the effects of whietf M. Taine attempts to ascertain, 
doubtless exists and i A operative, but the attion of each is occult and 
variable* If If. Tuinc’a results have an appearance of precision, 
this arises from the art with which he manipulates his facts and dis¬ 
poses his arguments. * * 

Saoh in substance is the criticism of the younger thinker on the 
method of hfs master, Tie recognises no fixed relation between an 
author and his race of his environment. On the other hand, such a 
fixed relation qpra. certainly be discovered between an author or artist 
and the group of Iji* disciples or admirers. lie is a centre of force 
drawing towards him those who spiritually Assemble himself. Thus 
n great author, instead of being the creature of circumstances, in 
fact creates a moral environment, a world of. thoughts aneb feelings, 
for all those who are attracted, and as we may say enveloped, by his 
genius. The hiefury pf literature is the history of the successive 
states of thought and feeling proceeding from eminent minds and 
obtaining tko mastery, often m the faeo of much contemporary 
opposition, over inferior minds of 4 like type. With much pomp of 
scientific terms—some of them possibly seeming inoro'&cientific be¬ 
cause they aro ^arbarous from a litenpry p&infeof view—M* Hqnne- 
quin brings ua round to the obviGus truth that a powerful writer, if 
be is in part formed by hie age, reacts on bis contemporaries and im¬ 
presses his individuality upon them, ' * 

The central fact with respect to the contemporary movement re¬ 
mains, the fact dwelt on with much force by M, Brunetiere, that 
literature has turned away from the lyrical, the personal, Of, && they 
call it, the subjective, to an ardent study of the eternal world and 
the life of man in society. The lyrical, the personal, has doubtless 
a subordinate place in literary criticism, but the chief work of 
criticism is that of ascertaining, classifying, and interpreting the 
facts of liter a, turn may anticipate t^nt. criticism in the imme¬ 

diate future if leas touehetj with emotion will be better informed and 
Lm wilful than it has been in. the past ; If it should be founded on 
■exact knowledge, illuminated by just view*?, and inspired by the 
temper of equity we shall have some gains to sot over against bur 
losses** The subordination of self to the faithful setting forth of the 
entire truth of one’s Subject will be soma compensation for the db- 
scn.ee of the paqgton, th^> raptures, the despairs, the didactic enthu¬ 
siasm of dne great English Critic ; Borne compensation even for the 
quickening hall-views and Hgli-spirited, delightful wilfulness of 
another* ' * * Edward Bowden* 

tol. xivi, JM, 3 ir 
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It was, I think, Lord .Byron who-—speaking of the sudden and great 

success of hi* first canto of Chifde Harold —said, “ I woke up one 
morning and found my self’famous/* The writer of this article ha* 
lately undergone the opposite and less picaring experience of waking 
up one morning and finding himself infamous,. A few observations 
made at a diocesan conference over which I lately presided, have 
brought upon me a perfect storm of abuse. ■ Indignant* and mostly 
incoherent, letters have fallen upon me like a„shower of rockets. 


Post-cards have been Hying about me like a cloud of mosquitoes. 
The screams of angry preachers have mingled with the groans of 
their excited bearers .and the sobbing and wailing of pious and 
anonymous writers*in the press, as they have one and all de¬ 
nounced the ** absurdity," the " cynicism,” the ”mischievousness, ,J 
the tl wickedness/' the “horrihleness,” and even the atheism/ 1 of 


my utterances. 

The sensations of the object of all this denunciation are not, of 
course, altogether pleasant, hut in my case they are not altogether 
new. It is a good many years now since I have becojpe the favourite 
topic of abuse for teetotal orator's* in lack of better material for 
their speeches, and of anti-viviaectionists who—to show* I suppose* 
their hoiror of thfcf infliction of pain,—have more than once (and once 
when they believed me to bo dying) assured me* that they contem¬ 
plated with delight my nearer approach to an eternity of suffering; 
because 7 have assorted that, under certain conditions and for certain 
purposes, it was* not a sin to inflict temporary suffering upon brutes. 
I am afraid tlmt all this denunciation has had rather a hardening 
effect upon the subject of I have supped so full of horrors that 
the appearance of one or two more upon my plate has ceased to 
alarm or to distress me, ^ 

The only thing that one does feel strongly under such circum¬ 
stances is the natural dissatisfaction at .bring made answerable for 
what one has never bold, and the natural wish* not so much to 
defend, os correctly to restate what one really has said. Experience 
of the uselessness of this* and of the certainty that no matter how 
carefully I might correct misquotations and try to remove mis¬ 
understandings, idle misquotations and misqpj^erst^ndings would be 
repeated, just as if I had never corrected them^ has induced me, for 
years poet* to give over the thankless task of trying to teach fanatics 
honesty* or muddle-headed* and half-educated ranters logic and 
common sense. I have* however, been assured by many persons 
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whoso opinions f am hound to respect, that these recent utterances 
of mine are being so misquoted end misused, that they would bo 
thankful if I could enable them state them correctly and to 
justify them to othersin whose welfare they ore concerted. I am 
. therefore willing to tiyfor once whether a plain tale will set down 
extravagant fiction os to what 1 did not say> and whether a little, a 
very little, argument may avail to dispose of illogical and absurd 
conclusionsfrom what I really did say on the subjects in question. 

Those subjects wer^ '*Betting and Gambling tr and “Christian 
Socialism/’ I place these in the order of the supposed enormity of 
my utterances respecting them, as I infer from the letters I have 
received and the articles I have read, and also because the drat of 
these naturally loads up to and runs out into the second- 

What have I said, then, and what have I not said, as to getting 
and gambling P , # 

I, I have not said, as I am accused of eayfei^ that I could **see 
no sin in betting/ 1 I could not have said this in a speech which 
dwelt strongly upon* tho evil and gin of certain kinds and amounts 
of betting- What I did say was, that while I regarded all gam¬ 
bling as sinful, I could not say that fi nil ” betting was* under all 
circumstances, sinful. This is, oJVeourse, a very different thing 
from saying that lf I saw no sin in betting/ 1 There may be, and 
there undoubtedly is, betting which is sinfui * Them is, neverthe¬ 
less, in my opinion, betting as to which it is difficult to prove that it 
is ao. * 

Gambling* on the 1 other hand* which I defied as excessive* 
habitual, and injurious, betting, I did hold to be sinful, and for this 
reason, that it stimulates, and often terribly stimulates, the sinful 
passion of covetousness, and the equally sinful desire ;>f profiting by 
another^ loss \ while as to the evils which follow in, its train, Jt>ut 
which do not follow in that of all betting, there can be but one 
opinion, • 

All this wild denunciation* therefore* of my wickedness in defend¬ 
ing betting and betting men* is so much indignation wasted. I have 
not defended all nor indeed <my betting j for even of that kind and 
amount of it which 1 could not say that I ^regarded as sinful* I hare, 
said while it is often foolish, that it also often brings us near to the 4n 
of gambling—a sin against which I spoke afc strongly a b any of my 
critics cduld speak—and that 11 it is therefore wiser and safer never 
to bet/ 1 I have, however, said that I cannot maintain that the 
laying of a wager is under all circumstances a sin per se. And this 
—after reading all that has been said against me on the subject—I 
repeat. 1 sak for eagie proof that it is set- I have as yet seen none. 

I am told, for instance, that if gambling* which 1 have defined 
above to be excessive or habitual betting* be sinful, that therefore oil 

* 3 v 2 
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lotting must be so too. For how* it is triumphantly aahed, can 
■in be & question of lees or more P How can any amount of multi¬ 
plication of any particular aft make ft wrong if it be not so in 
itself P * If, as one correspondent oaks mej is not Wrong to wager 

one shilling, why should it be wrong to wager twenty -thousand r 
shillings P Or if it% not sinful to bet once, bow can it be sinful 
to bet many times P And this is what passes for argument with a 
great many persons presumably not altogether void of intelligence, 
Halt it then never occurred to such reasonerc'hfethaae* how many are the 
acts which in themselves* and abstractedly considered, le, apart from 
all their accompanying circumstances, are harmless and oven laudable, 
yet which under certain circumstances become sinfid P If they were 
asked* for instance* whether it is a sin to eat bifead and butter, they 
would probably'answer, certainly not. And yet there are not a few 
circumstances under which the eating of bread and butter becomes 
sinful* If* for example, the bread and butter that we cat is another 
man's and is eaten without his leave* we are guilty of the sin of theft. 
If wc have not paid and do not intend to pay for it* we are guilty of the 
sin of dishonesty* If we know that it will disagree with us* we are 
guilty of the sin of endangering our own life, Circumstances, that 
is to say* alter cases; and may 0 alter them so far as to make what 
is not generally speaking a sin* sinful* or on the other hand to make 
what is generally speaking sinful not a sin* But is one of these 
circumstances* that of excess ? Can it be possible that by doing a 
certain act too ,often or on too large a scale it becomes sinful ? 
Undoubtedly it urn. Hating is not sinful* but 1 excessive eating is the 
sin of gluttony* Drinking —pace some of our modem Haniohcaus— 
is not sinful; but excessive drinking is the sin of drunkenness. Best 
from labour ie fcot sinful* but too long and too complete rest is the 
sin of sloth,' f Spending money is net sinful* but spending too much 
money % the ain of extravagance. Similarly* all betting may net 
necessarily be sinful* and yet excessive betting may he the sin of 
gambling* 

And if I am asked td say what is excessive betting* I reply by 
asking my interrogator to tell me what L ls excessive eating, or exces¬ 
sive dri nki ng, or excessive dcieore* or excessive expenditure; when 
hfc has defined for me any one of these things* I will define for him 
excessive betting. The truth is that all ams of excess* though very 
real and* even it may’be* deadly sins* are in their very naturtu incapa¬ 
ble of definition* for ibis simple reason that what is excess in one 
man ia not excess in another. The meal *hich dogs the stomach of 
on ^Alderman at a city feast might be none too much for a famished ' 
Hancherq after twenty-four hours 1 footing in the saddle. The pur¬ 
chase which would be an extravagance in a smell tradesman, would 
be a perfectly insignificant expenditure for a millionaire* And yet 
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if either Alderman or Ranehero eat too much, or tradesman or 
millionaire spend too much, they haw sinned the sin of. excess, The 
only rale, as it seems to me, by whi^h each* person can judge for 
himself whether he is^xceeding in any particular, is by its effect 
■ upon his - bodily or spiritual health. It is wrong for us to do any¬ 
thing which injures oithej body or soul. Excess will certainly 
injure one or other of these,, often Jjoth.^ But what is and what is 
not excess must be decided by each man for himself. If he finds 
that his indulgence, be it what it may, is weakening his bodily or 
his mental or his spiritual health*, then and there he must stop ; to 
go beyond that is sin. It is tho a in of suicide—bodily or spiritual 
suicide—or both 1 . To ask in such a case, whore is the sin of such an 
act considered per & ? or* as is so often aake^, where is it forbidden 
in tho Bible to do this or that P is the idlest of allj questions* except 
indeed the question I am now .being asked, namely*,how can that 
which is not a sin on the small scale become a fthym tho lar^fe scale ? 
The answer to each of those idle questions is one and the same, namely 
—That which is not in'itself sinful or forbidden* may become a sin 
according to the circumstances of time* place, manner or degree that 
may attend it. It appears to me that in this respect tho analogy 
between betting and gambling on tftie qne hand, and drinking and 
drunkenness on the other* holds perfectly. It is not (again asking 
pardon of cur fdbafics for saying 4 bo)^l sin *e to.drink ; never¬ 
theless he who finds that taking even a smaE amount of liquor has 
any evil effect on his mind or body; he who finds that it fires his 
passion^* confuses his* mind, weakens his bodily that it 

generates in him that “craving* 1 which some teetotallers tell us it 
always does generate, but which thousands who ore not teetotallers 
know that it does not always generate in every mpn who* drinks* 
then at that point* drinking'is for that man excessive, pnd* because it 
la excessive* it is a sin. « 

[Similarly, if any one finds that his batting however small a sum, 
awakens in him the p^ssion of avdrice* or the selfish pleasure of gain¬ 
ing at his neighbour’s cost/ or that the habit of betting is growing 
upon him, that he is beginning to crave the excitement it too often 
engenders* that he feels tempted to risk larger and still larger 
stokes—if* in a word, he finds that he cannot bet except in the spirit 
of a gambler* and without beginning to feel the gambler's curse* the 
deadly passion for pla^—then betting has for him, at that point and 
for those reasons,, become a sin. 

So much^for thtfargutttent that my definition of gambling as exces¬ 
sive* or too frequent betting* is absurd* because no one can say what i g 
and what is not excessive. My answer is* that no one can Bay this, 
and yet that every one can say it- Mb one can eay this f or another, at 
least without absolutely certain Jcnow ledge of all his circumstances. 
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Every man con, if he is honest (and ought to if he ii careful -of Ma 
soul’s health), answer it for himpelf. ' 1 v ’ 

All this, howeverj'it may be/wM, is do answer to those who main¬ 
tain that bU betfiU£is, St?, and under ^11 circum&trtioeB, a eki; 
certainly it is no Answer tti such. It is an answer, ho^rfiver* to those, ' 
end they are many, who charge me with Mug absurd and illogical, 
in saying that gambling— 1 ^whick I define to be excessive and habitual 
betting—is always a sin, though, betting in some cases and for some 
persons is not * 

II. I admit, however, that the question still remains for deemon, is 
betting always, under all circumstances, and for every person, a sin P 
If it is, then I must own that in saying it is not, tf J have spoken 
unadvisedly with my lips.” But I oak for proof that it is so. I 
have as‘yet seen 1 nothing that even looks like proof of this. It is 
alleged tjlmt to bet even the smallest emu, to wager a sixpence upon 
any event whatever* is" a am. 

1. Because it is a waste of money. The answer to this is obvious. 

It is not in every case a waste of money K it iS, as I have said, no 
waste to the winner, and therefore, if it be this which constitutes 
the sin of it, it is dear that it is not always and for everyone a sin. 

It is, of course, a risking of the loss of money, hut to risk losing 
one's money is not a sin unless engaging in business, or buying into 
the Funds, cr WkIijg*eharcB in\i company be sins. * 

2. Betting, it is alleged, is a sin because the man who wins obtains 
hie neighbour's money without having given him any equivalent for 
it. If so, hogging is a sin, inasmuch as the beggar gives no equiva¬ 
lent for the sum he has obtained from the charitable donor. But I 
deny that the player who stakes, 1 let us say, a shilling on a game of 
whist, has giver *Ka neighbour no equivalent for his winnings; he 
has given it him in the very,foot of staking that sum. He has sold 
him the chance of getting that shilling, and the price he has received 
for that ohonee is the equal*chance of winning his neighbour’s shil¬ 
ling. Each player has sold to the other a chance and on equal 
one of winning a certain' sum of money. It is as much a matter 
of equivalent sale as the selling and the Buying of a horse, and it is 
sometimes much the hen ester proceeding of the two. 

3. But wo are told again that betting is a sin, because it is on appeal 
to chance us against Providence. All things being ordered by Gpd even 
to. the falling of a sparrow, even to talk of buying chances is sinful. 
Truly, as Bishop Butler has said, it is a matter of mudh patience to 
hear some men talk. If to speak, of'chance and the ..buying of 
chances ho really a denial of Providence, let ns by all means change 
the word and say probabilities or possibilities, or*expeotatihns, or any 
other word that expresses the fact, that the future is to us -unknown, 
though ilia known to Him who knows all things. He has ordered, 
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we are told, the full of the sparrow, would it therefore be a «oi for & 
man to fire at a sparrow “ on/he chance ” of hitting i£ f or would it 
make any material difference if he P|id he fifed at it “ ip hope ” 
of, hitting k ? Surely it is obvious that when we apeak of chanpoa wo 
- mean events which for us are uncertain and. contingent, and os to 
which we may therefore g^esa or speculate. If a friend tells me tf I 
called on you yesterday on the chancxyof finding ypu in,” or <f I 
went out without my umbrella on the chance of its not raining/' t'.tf* 
I risked in the one ewe'loss of time, or in the othor ease the spoil¬ 
ing of a new hat, ou the chance of a certain thing, happening or not 
happening, ore we to be told that in so doing or so spooking that 
man has sinned 1 by the denial of a Providence P and yet where is the 
difference in this respect between risking tljp lose of a new hat on 
the contingency of a fall of rain, and risking the price of cue upon 
the contingency of the Ml of is card? » 

4. To make a bet, liowover, we &tc told is 'sinful, because, though 
wfc may not care for the loss, if wo fose, yet our neighbour may, and 
wo may therefore h»Injuring him, though we do not injure ourselves. 
This is true; but it only "show a that by making a het we may injure 
our neighbour, not that we must, and therefore it shows only what 
J bavo already insisted on, that there pro clr&umst&TLcej* and this is 
one, under which betting may he sinful. But this is a long way 
from proving Ant it must undc^ air ci mums Unices .be so, which is 
what my critics have got to prove. Suppose, moreover, that I know 
that my neighbour can afford to lose a shilling as well or bettor than 
I cun P Whut then*booomes of the injury Lam supposed, to do him 
in playing with him for that shilling r 

5* But, it is said, even if the successful player, or the successful 
wageror, has not injured hia neighbour, he has gabaticL by tlte ether's 
loss, and his pleasure in so doing is selfish and therefore sinful Jfow, 
if any man really feds a selfish pleasure in having diminished his 
neighbour's possessions by the amount of his own winnings, thou, 
undoubtedly, he is therein sinking. But wiU any one seriously 
allege that this thought is in the mind of every man who wins six¬ 
pence at a game of cords f * Does the thought that his neighbour has 
lost that sixpence really cause pleasure, to one out of a hundred of 
ouch players P And further, is it not possible to win in a competition 
and to be pleased at winning without any such mean and spiteful 
delighf at another's loss, nay, even .with regret that he has los£ ? 
If it is not, then every boat race, every game of cricket or fwtboll, 
every con^pstitivt , examination, is a sinful thing for the winner, 
inasmuch as in every one of those cases some person or persons must 
win, just because some other peraans have lost; and may even have 
loat—ss in the case of competitive anamination losers often do—the 
hopes and prospects of a life. , But if these competitions are not 
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always sinful, simply because such feelings do not necessarily—do 
not often even—accompany success, why pmst the act ofjwmning in 
the competition of a game of cards or a Mt.of backgammon, equally" 

unaccompanied by such feelings, be necessarily and in every cate 1 

<■ 6 ■ ■ 

u sm r 

I do not at this' moment recall to mind* any other argument used 
to prove that the making Vf a bet is always and under all circum¬ 
stances and for all men a positive sin. I have omitted any of 
these* however, I Have no doubt that some one trill supply them, and 
with them a denunciation of my “ dishonesty " or " absurdity,” in 
not noticing them. All that 1 can say now, on Ihe chance of this 
happening, is, that if it does, I am prepared to consider any such, 
argument, and if it wiH hold water, to recant afl that I hove said. 
Meanwhile I trusf I may be allowed to enter a mild protest «ydnst 
what I vyill not collide "dishonesty,” but only the unfaimtss of 
denouncing me as having said that 1 "saw no sin in betting/' and 
as " defending betting men,” "What I have said is only that ^her^ 
may be some betting which is not sinful, and therefore that t) may 
he some men who in betting do not sin. 

But I am fold that even if my words were not wicked, they were 
rash and mischievous* Could* I not have held iny tongue ujhjii ibis 
subject ? * Was I not so likely jto he misunderstood when speaking 
on it'that I had'bettct have been fi&eut ? "Well, in file first place, I 
could not, and ought 7iot;I think, to have held my tongue when 
such a subject wivs debated in my presence on an occasion when 
those who were present looked,.and had u right to look, to mo for 
such light and guidance as I could give them upon it. Being thus 
bound *tt> t speak, X w&s surely also bound to say what I honestly 
believed to be t£i& truth*. I cannot "lie for God/ 1 In the next 
placoj I would cfb serve that for rashness and mischief there are few 
things t<f compare with the manufacture of artificial sins. To say 
o? anything which we cannot?prove Ip be clearly sinful that it is sin, 
is to risk serious injury to the conscience and ■the morals of those 
who bear u&—this danger'and this injury, that when they come to 
discover that what we have denounced ns sin is really no sin, men 
lose confidence in our teadhtrig and warnings os to what may really 
be fins. We have been, in such a case, hanging out false lights and 
may, alas I have by so doing caused mere than one grieyou^ ship¬ 
wreck of faith and morals. How much of real Sunday desecration, 
for instance, has arisen from the reaction against Mae'and extreme 
Sabbatarian teaching—low much of hardness of heatUand con¬ 
tempt of God's Word and Commandments from'the reaction against 
false and ^xtremo ioterprethtians df the lettef of Scripture I It 
might be well if those who are juat now bo loudly insisting that all 
betting is the same thing a& gambling would remember that men 
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may take them at their word in a sense they do not expect nor 
, desire, and may argue, net £hat betting as bad as gambling, 
but that gambling is no worse 4han betting, ftashfiess lor 
ra&hneas, such false teaching, mob confusion between right and 
wrong, is infinitely rather and more dangerous than teaching which 
1 aims at ** distinguishing things that differ," and endeavours honestly 
to give & reason for that distinction] whrfhj at least, tries to address 
itself to the intellect unwell as to the conscience of men, instead of 
doing rash and wild iflolenoe to both of these. 

Jiut we have still to consider another question:/as to which I am 
accused of making some very ( * wicked utterances,” It is, whether 
the State is justified in repressing gambling, in sending the police, 
for instance, into gambling clubs and bringing the gamblers before 
the s go;f rates For punishment. On this point, at feast, I thought I 
l - je 1 Ven explicit enough. J had distinctly, and moite than#once* in 
■ti , h, said thai. I held such action c r the palt of the State, to be 
* n v justifiable, but commendable; and yet, to my amazement, 
I f;.it* ttp\ representod, ns protecting against such action on the 
part 1 hc State, on tho ground that it does not also interfero with 
the gambling of the race-stand &ud # tho book-maker, for that tho one 
waK ii. i. r y 3pinion, no worse than, the Other l Certainly 1 did 
and I say no.,, that ill my opinion one of these things is no worse than, 
lb* other ; but. for that, very reason I m&mtaineS, not* that the State 
was bound not to interfere with either, but that it ought to interfero 
with both. This it ought tc do ; but not to leave the other undone, 

I see no difference, I confess, between gambling on the turn of a 
card and gambling on the speed of a horse. I hold accordingly that 
the State which suppresses the one should suppress the otlpsr*; uofc 
because the gambling in both cases is a sin and equally a Bin, though 
it is that—for it is not the duty of thfr State to punish sin as adch, 
but only such sins as prove directly injurious to the common weal— 
but because it is gambling of % nature and to an extent that arc 
proving seriously detrimental to the best interests of the State, 

Vice, so long as it is private vice only, does not lie within the pro¬ 
vince of the State to deal yrith; but vice when it becomes public, 
when it is notorious, when it is largely and deeply demoralising in 
its effects, whom, &e in the cose of gambling, it generates fraud aid 
diabone^y, destroys industry, hinders thrift and causes the ruin and 
destruction of thofi&aada of citizens/ becomes a public evil and 
nuisance, end fie such may and ought to be dealt with in the way of 
repression by'the 5tnte. 

Nevertheless, though I fully admit and maintain that there are 
vices which, Under certain circumstances, the State is hound in the 
interest and duty of seH-pr^ervatiaii to restrain \ yet I am bound to 
; add, that the margin between vice and crime within which such 
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action is wise and safe on the part of the State, seems to me to be a 
narrow one, it may qpily be exceeded, and it never is exceeded 
without injury, not merely to liberty, \rut to morality and to religion. 
It is not moselyj nosr ^v*n mainly, in the interests of Hberty, that 
I regard with "alarm many of the proposals now made for State 
intervention against vice, I dread these in the interests both of 
morals and of religion. OS moihls, because such intervention, when 
pushed too far, ia certain to provoke a rawfion in the direction of 
licence, often worse than the evils it has attempted to suppress; of 
religion, because I can imagine nothing more calculated to weaken 
the sense of individual responsibility and to cut the sinews of 
Christian effort, than the notion that oyils, which* it is the duty 
of the Church to strive against, may be Ictt to the State to 
suppress. 

The Qkurch*never galls in the secular arm to tight for her against- 
any form of evil without injuring herself and lessening her spiritual 
strength. The " weapons of her warfare arc not carnal, but spiritual/’ 
and only so far as she keeps thenf spiritual,will fhey prove “ mighty 
to the pulling down of strongholds ” of sin in the world. Whether 
she invites, as she once did, the State to burn heretics, or as it ia now 
suggested site should do, to fine and imprison all those vicious persons 
whom she has failed to reclaim, she is leaning on an arm of fiesh 
which will fail herdin'the future a^it has failed hen tn the past. Not 
only in that case will her victims become reckless and increasingly 
licentious, but ah* herself will become fanatical pharisaical and in¬ 
quisitorial, and s<f far disqualified from doing ^ier Master's work in 
her Master's spirit. 

To "return, however, to the question of State interference with this 
vice of gambling'. If I am asked, is the State noting honestly in 
dealing with ode form of this destructive vice only, while allowing and 
even encouraging another and more destructive form of it, then 
I must say that such dealing on tjie part of the State is not honest 
and is hypocritical. To ** run in'* the baccarat player and to con¬ 
fiscate the implements of tiis gambling in some gambling den, and at 
the same time to spare the book-maker who bawls from some grand 
stand the odds on the davohrita that some dishonest jockey ia about 
to**pull/* or who Hells " tips** to silly ahop-boys who hardly know 
one end of a horse from another, and know their names only^ os pegs 
on which to hang their bets; and who presently rob their masters' 
tills to pay for their losses, seems to me as thoroughly hypocritical 
as it is for a legislator who freely indulges in drinkYor himself to vote 
for motions to compel other people to be total Abstainers. 

On thift’point, too, I havc'been told that I am^nce more "absurd/ 1 
inasmuch as it is not necessary in order to entitle us to restrain the 
iquor traffic (as indeed It is restrained now), that we should all bo 
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total abstainers Certainly it is not, nor Lava I ever said that it was, 
What I spoke of was nqt restraining or^ controlling the liquor 
traffic, but suppressing it altogether, (Which xe a very different thing. 
There is nt? inconsistency in a moderate drinker voting to restrain 
* the liquor traffic within bounds of moderation; he restrains himself 
within those bounds, and therefore only votes to enforce on others 
the restraint which he already^has imposed upon himself. There is, 
however, to my mind* a grogs inconsistency in a man who is not 
himself a total abstainer voting fpr laws to compel others to l>e eo* 
Such a person is doing to others what he would ttdfl that they should 
do unto him. Physician, heal thyself, is a fair challenge. The 
culinary preparation which is good for the female bird is equally 
good foT the male, is* in Its homelier form, aigood old proverb. 

I will believe in the honesty of Local Option votes in the House 
of Commons when I see some one or other of ita hotmst supporters, 
and there are many such, rising to propose that* the House of Com¬ 
mons should try ok itself the local option it is willing to try upon 
others. A motion ,s thh\ this Honourable House, being convinced of 
the evils of the liquor traffic and desirous of sotting an example to 
the nation* forbids henceforth the sale of any alcoholic liquor on its 
premises/' would ho a self-denying ordinance which, df it passed, 
would do more to promote the cause of temperance than a hundred 
local option motions* and which, if only debated and Voted on, would 
produce one of the most interesting discussions and supply one of 
the most instructive division lists that this 6ouutry*ha& ever known. 

I find that I have tfy this time exhausted such spbee as can reason¬ 
ably bo asked from the Fortnightly* and I fear, too, such patience as 
eon reasonably be asked from its renders. Perhaps in another num¬ 
ber 1 may be allowed to ask them whether X deserve to be called an 
Atheist and worse than on infidel for what X have said on Christian 
socialism, any more than I deserve to be called a fool and*a cynic 
for what I have said about betting and gambling.- 

* W, C. Peterborough. 



A PAGE OF MT LIFE. 

How am I to f ulfil the promise I have made of writing ** A Page of 
my Life ’* f Hy life is so 1 -monotonous among these mountains of 
Graubiinden—the enow-landscape around me spreads so uniform 
beneath the burning sun or roof jd! frozen cfloud* that a month, a 
week, a day* detached from this calm background, can have but little 
interest for actors on the wide stage of the world. 

Twelve years ago I came to Haves, broken down in health, and 
with a poor prospect of^being able to prolong my days upon this 
earth, S. did not mean to abide here \ but having regained a little 
strength J hoped to pass the wintet in a Niloboafc, - The cure of 
lung disease by Alpine air and sun and cold was hardly known in 
England at that time, When I found my health improve beyond all 
expectation* the desire to remain Vhere I was, to let well alone* and 
to avoid that fatiguing journey to Cairo, camo over me. Slung in 
my hammock among the fir trees of the forest* watching the August 
sunlight slant athwart their branches, the squirrels leap from bough 
to bqugh above nay head, it seamed to me that life itself would not 
bo worth living at ihe price of perpetual travelling: in search of 
health, I was thirty-six years of agej and, reviewing the twenty- 
three years which had elapsed since I went to Hanover us a boy of 
thirteen, I found that I had ue^er spent more than three months in 
one place. At ad hazards I resolved to put an end to these peregrin¬ 
ations,' iqpked the future calmly in the face, and wrote twenty-two 
sonnets on "The Thought of Heath.” Then I informed my good 
and famous physician in London that I meant to disobey his orders 
and to shut myself up for the next seven months iu this snow-hound 
valley. He replied that *'if I likqd to leave my vile body to the 
Haves doctors that was my affair ; ho had warned me.” In the 
following spring I wrote an article on my experience, which was 
printed in a number of the Fortnightly Review, and which con¬ 
tributed something perhaps' to the foundation of the English Colony 
at Davos Plata. 

Since then, Davos has been my principal place of residence. I 
Mvc worked incessantly at literature—publishing twenty volumes* 
besides writing a largo amount of miscellaneous matter, and threo 
volumes which still remain inedited. The conditions'Under which 
those tusks have been performed were not altogether favourable. Every 
book I needed for study and reference had to be dragged to the height 
of 5,200 feet above the sea. A renowned Oxford scholar was paying 
me a visit onoe, when, looking * round my modest shelves, he 
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exclaimed, with* the sardonic grin peculiar to him: “Noboliycau 
write a book here ! " I knew that it was very difficult to write a 
good book in Davos * that*I could not Jiopfe to attain perfection or 
fullness of erudition in the absence from great libraries, in the 
deprivation ef that intellectual stimulus which comes from the clash 
of mind with mind, But ^ my desire has always b&en to make the 
best of a had business., and to tun^ drawbacks, so far as in me Jay, 
into advantages, Therefore I would net allow myself to be dis¬ 
couraged at the out 3 ^. * I reflected that the long leisure afforded by 
Davos, my seclusion from the petty affairs of society and business, 
and the marvellous brain tonic of the mountain sir would be in 
themselves some compensation for the privileges enjoyed by more 
fortunately situated students. Moreover, I have never been, able to 
take literature very seriously* Life seems so much graw* tnoTO 
important, more permannntly interesting than bookf. Literature is 
what Aristotle called Surytf-yt;—an honest, healthful, harmless pas¬ 
time. Then, too, sjh Sir Thomas Byowne remarked, “ it is too late 
to he ambitious.". Occupation^ that indispensable condition of 
mental and physical health, was ready to my hand in literary works; 
and I determined to write for my own satisfaction without scrupulous 
anxiety regarding the result* * t J 

The inhabitants of the valley soon attracted my attention* I 
resolved to threw myself as far os possible into their friendship and 
their life. These people of Graubunden are in many ways remark¬ 
able and differentfrom the other Swiss. Jt is not generally known 
that they first joined the Confederation in the jrear 1803, liaving 
previously, for nearly four centuries, constituted a separate and 
independent state—highly democratic in the forms of government, 
hut aristocratic in feeling and social customs, proud of their ancient 
nobility, accustomed to rule subject Italian territories and to deal 
with sovereigns as ambassadors or generals. These peculiarities in 
the past history of the Canton have left their traces on the present 
generation* Good breeding, a'high average of intelligence, active 
political instincts, manliness and sense of personal freedom are con¬ 
spicuous even among thfr poorest peasants. Nowhere, T take it, 
upon the face of the earth; have republican institutions and repub¬ 
lican virtues developed more favourably. Nowhere is the social 
atmosphere of a democracy more agreeable at the present moment* 
What f have learned from my Gtaubiinden comrades, and what I 
owe to them, oanuof, bo hero described in full* But their com¬ 
panionship has become an essential ingredient in my life—a healthy 
and refre^ing relict from solitary studies and incessant quill-driving. 

So much _ about jpy existence as a man of letters at Davos had to 
be premised in order that the ** Page of My Life fi which I have 
promised, should be made intelligible* And now I really do not 
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know what page to tear out and present here, ChaJbce must decide. 
My desk-diary for this year (1889) happens to lie open at the date, . 
February 28, That pa^e will do at well fia any other. 

Friends are kind enough to' come and stay with us ^ometimqe, 
even in the winter, We had Veen enj oying 4 visits from one of the 
British Museum librarians, from an eminent English man of letters 
and hie more than beautiful wife,* and also from a Secretory of Lega¬ 
tion to one of the Gorman Courts. During the first two months of 
the year sleigh log-parties, toboggan-races, atn^the other amusements 
of the season had heen going forward, 1 was further occupied with 
founding a gymnasium for the young men of Davos, which occa- 
rioned endless colloquies at night in the dusky rooms of the old 
JfothiaiiSj followed by ^omeward walks across the noiseless snow, 
beneath She sharp and scintillating starts. All this while I had been 
correcting the proofs of my book on C&rfo Gtizzi, and composing 
four laborious essays 6n that puzzling phenomenon which wo call 
“Styled* X was fairly tired and wanted & change of scone. So 
X proposed to one of my daughters that we should pay a long-con¬ 
templated visit to some Swiss friends living at Ilanz in the Yorder 
Rhein that , or, as it is also called, Bundncr Oberland 

Behold upstarting then fqr out thirteen hours’ sleighing journey, 
wrapped from head to foot in furs ! It is ub^ut half-past six on a 
cold ■ grey morning, £he thermometer standing at S° F. f a sombre 
canopy of mist threatening snow, and the blue-noeed servants of the 
watering-place torpidly shivering back to their 'daily labours like 
congealed snakes. „ Davos Plata does not look attractive at this hour 
of a winter morning,-when the chimneys of the big hotels and bake¬ 
houses, are pouring forth spirals of tawny smoke, which the frozen 
air repelb and fojcea back to blon d with vapours lying low along the 
fttrea^n. Tearing through the main street on such occasions, I always 
wonder how long what boasts to be a “ Lu^kur-ort, 1 ’ or health-resort, 
depending on the purity of oir for its existence, will boor the strain 
of popularity and rapid increase. f 

As we break away into the open country these gloomy thoughts arc 
dispelled. For now the sun, rising behind the mountains of Sestig 
in gold and crimson, scatters the mist dnd gives the promise of a 
glorious day. Spires and pinpadesof burnished silver smite the flawless 
blue of heaven* The vapour round their flanks and forests melts 
ingperccptibly into amber haze * and here and there broad stripes of 
dacaling sunlight turn the undulating Enow-fields round our path to 
sheets of argent mail' thickly studded'with diamonds—pry&tale of 
the night. Every leafless larch or alder by the utteam-bed is 
encrusted with sparkling frost-jewels, and the torrents, ^hurrying to 
the Rhine, chafe and foam against gigantic masses of grey-green 
ice, lipped with fantastically curving snow-wreaths. We are launched 
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on the intoaticafllott of a day-long 1 sleigh-drive* Hour after'hour 
passes with no change bat the change of postilions and horses, 
occasional halts at wayside ■inn% and the even varying pageant of the 
frozen landscape unrolled around us. * Bayines and gorges, to which 
. the sunlight jievcr pierces, hut walks wjftl feet of fire along the 
cliffs above, turning .those bristling pines against the etty-line into 
burning bnehea, and sleeping for miles upyn white ridges whence the 
avalanche descends, Slow climbings up warm slopes between the 
red trunks of larches, whore squirrels flirt upon the russet neqjlles 
shed through unstirred air. Bteak-neck gallojjiugs down steep 
snow-covered hills, through sleepy villages, past waggons laden with 
enormous tree-stems, under the Awful icicles suspended like shining 
awards of Damocles from cliffs a hundred feet above our heads. 
How so many tons of ice, apparently defying*the lajv of gravitation, 
koop their place upon those precipices through a winter, increasing 
imperceptibly in volume, yet never altering their shape, ntfr show¬ 
ing the least sign of moisture at their extremities, has always been a 
mystery to me. T^je phenomenon^ of the growth of ice cataracts 
from little springs hidden in the crannies of black drilling rocks 
ought to bo investigated by a competent scientific authority. It is a 
standing wonder to the layman, * 

I have said that there is a kind of intoxication in suet a journey* 
But a better wor£ for the effect would* perhaps *bo hypnotism. You 
resent any disturbance or alteration of the main conditions, except to 
cat or drink at intervals, you do not want to atop* You are annoyed 
to think that it will ouer end* And all the while }ou go on dream¬ 
ing, meditating in consecutively, smoking, exchanging somnolent 
remarks with your companion or your driver, turning over in your 
mind the work which you have quitted or the work, you hav<* begun. 
This day my thoughts were occupied with the national hero of Grau- 
b linden, Georg Jen a tacit—a personage Hke someone in the Book of 
Judges—the Sam son who delivered hia oppressed tribesmen from 
the hands of their Amalekitos, ^Toabites, and Philistines (French 
and Spanish and Austrian armies), during the Thirty Years' War. 
Goorg Jcnatflch accompanied me through the hypnotism of that 
drive. We passed some'of the scenes, of his great exploits—the 
frightful cliffs of the Schyn-po&g, ovir which lie brought his Engp* 
dine troops one winter night by a forced march, losing several heavy- 
armed B»n among their murderous ravines—the meadows of Yalen- 
dda, where he defeatedJihe population of the Oberland in a pitched 
battle at night, fighting up to, the waist in snow and staining it with 
blood—'the taatle of Qrteustom, where he murdered Pcmpey Plants 
with his own hands junong the tyrant’a, armed allies one Sunday 
m 03 rmng™the church of Schardus, where, to use hia own words, ho 
M lied so much/ 1 before he exchanged the pastor's gown and ruff for 
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casque of steel and harquebuss—the village of Bh&is, in which he 
held his Reign of Terror, torturing and beheading the partisans of the 
Spanish Crown, 1 * ■ • 

It would ,be tedious to relate all the details of this journey* Fol¬ 
lowing the Landwasaer r and the Albula, wa reached # the Rhine at 
Thusis, and drove along its banka to the point where the solitary 
Castle of Rhlznus, frowns above melancholy precipices, created 
with enormous Scotch firs,' surveying the gloomy eddies of the river. 
Th^n we turned suddenly aside, and begun to ascend the valley of 
the Vorder-Rhejn, among the weird earttf-oha&pna of Yorsiimen. 
That is a really hideous place, unlike anything but the sinister 
Baize, which break away below Yoltc&sn. But bpre, six hundred 
feet beneath the read, the inaccessible Rhine chafes, throttled in its 
atony gorge, and the earth-elopes above, for ever crumbling away and 
shooting stones down on the traveller, rise to on equal height, 
dismal,forlorn, abandoned by the fceautifying veil of enow, which 
slides away from them in avalanches, rent and ploughed into ravines 
&& by the malice of some evil spirit. 'Day wns well-nigh spent when 
we emerged from these dangerous chasms into the woodtf which close 
the entrance to the Sufien-thuL The unearthly ethereal lucidity 
which winter skies assume at sunset in our mountains sheds soft lights 
of amber and of rose upon the distant range of Todi, and bathed the 
ridges of Ciikmdu &qd the Alps of Steins in violet glory. Our horses 
toiled slowly upward through the forest, whose sombre trunks und 
sable plumage made the distant glow more luminous—crunching with 
thdr hoofs a suW-path hard as Carrara mumble, and grinding the 
runners of the sleigh info thertruck, which shrieked at every turning. 
That ia the only noise—“this short, sharp shriek of the frozen snow, 
that, and the driver's whip, and the jingling bells upon the harness 
—you hear upon a sleigh-drive. And these noises have much to do 
with itf hypnotism. * * 

It was nearly dark who:*, wo left the wood, and broke aw ay again 
at a full gallop fdr ILanz. In a broad* golden space of sky hung the 
young moon and, the planet Tonus, lustrous as pearl illuminated by 
some inner lire, and the whote open valley lay still and white beneath 
the heavens. „ , * 

, Iknz is a little walled towrfr—proud of its right to be called Stadt 
and not I)Qr/ t in spite of the paucity of its inhabitants. It is almost 
wholly composed of large houses, built in the seventeenth century 
by noble families with wealth acquired in foreign service* Their 
steep gabled roofs, towers, and per tula, charged ’with heraldic cm- 
bJaFony, cluster together in a labyrinth , ¥ of alleys^ Orchards 
stretch on every side anvnqd the town-walls, which are pierced with 
old gateways, where the arms of Schmid von GriiDcck,'Sails, Plante, 

(1) I Lope to write a. Loot on Gtorg Jen^ttoTi in 1 Mb part in tho T^riy Y***** War 
this winter, d 
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and Capoul shin® out in undent carvings, richly'gilt and highly- 
coloured* The sleepy little town is picturesque in every detail, and 
rapidly falling into decay, ’From being a ne|t of swashbucklers and 
captains of. adventure, it has become* the centre of an agricultural 
, district, where Swiss jfrovincial history is languidly carried on by 
the descendants of the autocratic folk who built the brave old 
roausiona* One harrow and tortuous street runs through the town 
from main gate to gate. On the further aide, among the orchards, 
stands the house of ouj' Swiss friends, under whose hospitable roof I 
left my daughter. At the other side is tho principal inn, close to the 
covered wooden bridge across the Rhine ; and here T took tip my owA 
quarters, Tho street between offered a variety of dangers during 
the night-hours. It was innocent of lamps, arid traffic had turned it 
into a glassy sheet of treacherous, discoloured ice, . # 

There was a concert and a ,ball in the hotel tha£ evening, A 
singing-club for male voices, renowned throughout the Canton under 
its name of 1 ‘ Ligia G nucha/ 1 a&eembW onco a year at Ilona, gives 
a musical entertainment; sups in staj,e ? dances till dawn, and disperses 
in tho morning to homes* among tie hills- I always wished to ho 
present at one of this clul/s meetings, and had timed my visit to 
liana accordingly* I ought to say that the old Stato of Graubunden 
was composed of three Leagues, tho oldest of which was called, par 
excellence, the Qvey League; and the*folk whtf formed it for their 
freedom in the first yeure of the fifteenth century had their hold in 
Ilanz and the neighbourhood. They spoke then, and the people still 
speak, a dialect of rustic Latin, which we call HopoanBoh, In this 
dialect the Gray League is Lfffia (rns^Tta. Hence the designation of 
the singing-club. . 

Tt was -a splendid opportunity for seeing tb& natives *of the 
Bun drier Oberland. Hot. only wore tho rank and fashion of 
present in full force, hut men and women from remote >volleys 
hidden in. the folds of the surrounding hills—-the hills whose glories 
roll down the fountains of the Rhine—had trooped into the town* 
The concert-room was crammed to overflowing. Its low roof did but 
little justice to those masculine and Tinging voices, which throbbed 
and vibrated and beat nguitf&t the walla. yJoove the densely packed 
heads of the audience* What a strijiug kea of faces and of formal 
I wished that my good friend, Dr* John Beddce, the illustrious 
ethnologist, had been there to note tl\emj for the people reckon, I 
believe, among # th$ purest aboriginals of Central Europe. They are 
for the most part dark-comploeioned, with very black hair and eye¬ 
brows ; a loV, narrow* rounded forehead, curving upwards to a small 
oval skull ; deep-set /brilliant eyes, pla^d close together, blazing 
sometimes like coals. The face is narrow, like the forehead, with a 
great length of nose and firmly-formed prominent jaws. Set upon 
shoulders of athlolic breadth and a sinewy throat, this small head, 
VOL. XLVI, N.S. a G * 
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with its packed and prominent features, gives tiie impression of 
colossal and plastic strength* In old men and women the type is 
wonderfully picturesque, when the wfinktbe and experience of a life¬ 
time have ploughed their ^tecorcL deep. But, as is usual with Swiss 
'mountaineers, the young women are deficient in comeliness not to ■ 
any in grace and beauty: and the youngs men, though more attrac¬ 
tive, from their limber muscularity and free, disdainful carriage, do 
themselves no credit by their dress. They wear the coarsest, ill-made 
hom^-epum It is only when their superb forms are stripped for 
athletic exercise that you discern in them models fit for Donatello 
and Michel Angelo—those lovers of long-limbed, ponderous-shoul¬ 
dered, firmly-articulated, largo-handed specimens of humanity, with 
powerful nocks and omi^l heads- 

The focee of these young men malic me pauao and wonder. They 
are less like human faces than masks. Sometimes boldly carved, with 
ardent eyes, lips red as blood, and a transparent olive skin, these 
faces yield no index to the character within by any changes of 
expression. The speech that comes from them is simple, well-bred, 
unimaginative, destitute of ideas and emotions, And. yet I know 
that these same mm arc capable of the most tenaciouR passions, the 
suddenest self- abandonment to overmastering impulse, It seems as 
though their concentrated life in village homes had mode them all 
of ohe piece, which, rhen it breaks or yields, splits irretrievably to 
fragments. 

I will tell some stories which prove that the Swiss peasants, though 
they look so stolid' have in them the stuff of tragedy* There was a 
lnd in a valley called Schaufigg, not long ago t who loved and was 
betrothed to a girl in the Kinter Rkeinlh&l below Splugen. She 
jilted htm, baying transferred h^fc affections' to another^ and he 
went to take *a formal farewell of ,his sweetheart in her home* 
Everything passed decorously: so much bo the girls brother put his 
horse into the cart and drove the rejected lover with his own sister 

+■ _ i 

down to Thueis. The three had reached that passage of the Via 
Mala where the Rhine loses itself in a very deep, narrow gorge. 

It is palled the iC Yerlosene Loch," and is spanned by a slender 
bridge thrown at rig^t angles over the' river. Here, as they were 
spinning merrily down-hill* the lad stood up in-the cart, Hpreog to 
the parapet of the bridge, and dashed himself at one bound into the 
grim death of jagged rooks and churning waves below them"' It was 
a stroke of imaginative fancy to commit eTiiwcLe for love just at this 
spot. And now a second tale of desperate passion. A rich man in 
the Prattigau had two children, a daughter and a son. The 
daughter wheedled him iruto allowing her tomarry Bpme peasant, 
who was poor and au unequal match in social station. Then his son 
set his affections upon a girl equally ineligible. 1 The father stormed; 
but the youth was true to his plighted troth. During a temporary 
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. absence of tho son, his father contrived to send the girl off to 
America' with a round sum^of money. On Itfs return, after hearing 
what had happened, the lad siid nqjtiing, but went down tb the 
Landquart Vater in the evening and drowned himself there. And 
* now a third t&le. Last spring, in a Tillage not three hours distant 
from 1 Davos, liyied a young man who was an orphan. He had 
inherited a considerable estate, and Ospecflted morn from two uncles. 
Life, could he have managed it prudently, would probably have 
made him the wealthiest farmer ia\ the neighbourhood; and he was, 
to boot, a stalwart fellow on whom nature had lavished all her gifts 
of health and comeliness* Unluckily, he loved a girl of wham his 
uncles disapproved as a match for such a youth of consoqueipw. 
One Saturday evening, aa the custom is hese, he went to pay his 
addresses by stealth to this maiden of hie choice, and returning early 
next morning, ho was upbraided by his interfering ■uncles. I do 
not know what he replied; but certainly he made no scene to speak 
of* When the undes left him, he unhooked his gun from the 
wooden panelling o^ the house*room, went out alone into the copse 
hard by, and put a bullet through hie brain, 

That is the sort of things of which these youngsters, with their 
heavy gait and scornful carriage, nro capable of doing* * Tho masks 
they wear for their laces are no index to the life that throbs withjn. 

Well, I am digressing from Iknz and the Li£ia GJiachia* After 
the concert there came the banquet, and after the banquet came tho 
ball. About three in the morning, Laving smoked jnany pipes with 
friends in homespun,“I retired to my well-earncfli rest and slept 
soundly, although the whale inn was resonant with fifes and violins, 
and stamping, shouting Jburechen* Ton should have seen jbe last 
dregs of the orgy, the petite cr&tts of Ikmz, when*I*came down to 
breakfast at eight* Some of them wore ^till dancing, * 

Next day we took a sleigh and drove up the valley of Lungnez* 
Such a silent snow scene under the steady flooding sunshine ? The 
track between wood mud procipico was just broad enough for car 
runners till we came close to Villa* There the valley expands, 
yielding a vast prospect over the mountain-passes which load to 
Splugen and to Olivone—a wilderness of 'craggy peaks and billowy 
snow-fields, all smoothed and softened with dear sunshine and blue 
shadows* No one can paint, no words can describe, that landscape* 
It must be seen and t^en it will never bo forgotten* A baronial* 
family, Db Mont, wore lards of Villa in old days, and now they keep 
an inn therein one* of their ancestral houses. Portraits of generals 
and ladies look down* upon the casual guest, among emblazoned 
scutcheons with famous quar tarings—Schfeenatem, Castalborg, Tog- 
genburg—discernible by specialists who (like myself) love to trace 
a nation’s history in its heraldries, % Photographs of more recent l)e 
Monts, abroad in fhe world, have a xnodqpt place beneath these can- 

3o2 
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vases upon the planks of Cembrs pine which form the panelling * It 
is by no means uncorn tnqji in this country ^o find the homessjf people 
whose ancestors were counts or barons'of the Empire, nobles of Spain 
and Erunoe* and whose descendants could bear etioh titiee if they 
chose, turned into hostelries. I sometimes wonder what thdy think 
of American and English tourists. When I make inquiries about 
their former state, and show etfme knowledge of their family, it is 
always appreciated in the grave, dignified way these people of Gxau* 
biindon have with them, , * 

Tho chief attraction cf Villa —~ letting olortc the annals of 
I/ungnez, of which I have not hem tho time to speak—is an old 
church, at Eleif, built on a buttress of tho hille far up above the 
torrent. It occupies a station which would bo singular in any land ; 
and it commands a view of peaks* passes, glaciers* and precipices 
which cwpn in Switzerland is rare- Gnoe it was tho only church in 
the vast upland region it surveys, The tolling of its bell brought 
stalwart Catholics from far and near,, trooping under arms to join 
their forces with the men of Ilautf, Irons, npd iJiasentis* and then to 
inarch with dying flags on Chur, That waa in the times when 
Oraubiinden struggled in religious strife between Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants* partisans of tho Erench and Spanish sides. The building is 
large and of venerable antiquity. On its walla hangs a huge oil- 
painting—surprising to find in such a place—a picturfe, clearly by some 
Venetian artist, of the battle at Lepanto, just such a canvas as ono 
sees in the Ducal Palace on the Lagoon a. The history of this picture, 
and why it came to Pleif, secies to bo forgotten i but we know that 
tho Orisons in the sixteenth century were stout allies and servants of 
St. Mar^s, 

It was not the inside of the church at Pleif which attracted my 
notice* hut th^ grave-yard round it, irregularly shaped to suit tho 
rocky station, girt with fern-plumed walls* within which were planted 
ancient ash-trees. * A circuit of gnarled* -bent, twisted* broken ash- 
trees. In "Westmoreland or Yorkshire they*would not have had 
the same significance; hut here; where all deciduous trees are 
smrcc, where the very pine-woods have* been swept away by ava¬ 
lanches nnd the violence df aijniee, each massive bole told a pecu¬ 
liar story, I thought of the young men* whoso athletic forms and 
faces like masks impressed my fancy, and something breathing from 
the Leafless ashes spoke 1o mtf about them. IJcre was the source of 
their life* t* poetry; * poetry collected from deep daily communingfl 
with Xnture inker shyest, most impressive’moods^ a poetry infuked 
into their sense unconsciously ; brought to a pdmt and gathered into 
somo supreme emotion by ifleotinga with a girl tu such * place as this 
—the hours of summer twilight, when the ash-trees are laden with 
1 eaves, -and the mountains shrink*away before the rising moon, and 
tho torrent clamours in the,gorge below, and the Vast divine world 
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expreaget ,ifa meaning in one simple ineffaceable word of love. I 
fi&emod' _ss I sat upon the wall there in tho ^nowy, sunny alienee* to 
understand a little mote atout*the f^ree of passign and lie external 
impassivefle&s of this folk, whom I dearly love. I felt why those 
three hide <Jf whom *E spoke had thrown their lives away for an 
emotion, breaking to piec« because the mainspring of their life was 
broken—that which moved them,*for which they had grown up to 
manhood, through which the dominant influences of nature on. their 
sensitive humanity had become manifest in an outburst of irreversible 
passion* Then I remembered bow a friend of* mine from Triua 
talked to me once about the firsts thoughts of love evoked in him, just 
in a place like this. It was on the top of a hill called CanaacJji.il, 
where there is a ruined castle and, a prospect over both the valley a of 
the Rhine, and the blending of that mighty rivet’s fountains as it 
flows to wards Chur, ire was a boy of fifteen, my friend, whfn he saw 
the simple thing of which he told me at tho ageof twenty*three. A 
pair of lovers were seated on,the cliffa of Cauusdhal—the hid and the 


girl both known to him— and ho wus lying in the bushes. It was the 
sight of their kisses which Informed him what lovo was; and tho 
way in which my carpenter*friend spok® of the experience seven 
years afterwards made me conceive*bow the sublime soeeery and soli* 
tude& of those mountains may enter into tho soul of lads who have 
nothing to shotfr the world but masks for faces* * 

I give this here for what it is worth* We have hoard much of tho 
Swiss in foreign service dying of home-sickness the sound of the 

Ran?: dcs Y&ches We have e^eo learned ihe proverb, “ Pas 
d'urgent, pus de Suisse.” I think that the education of young men 
in these Siren mountains—for more Siren than the mermaids Mf Sor¬ 
rento or lliiiae, to anyone who once hue felt tho spirit of the Alps-— 
combined with their poverty, their ne^d of making money to set up 
house with, accounts for tho peculiar impression which they make on 
town-bred foreigners, and for their otherwise ^explicable habit of 
wedding the uncomely daughters of the land. 

I will not linger over our drive boclc from Iianz. One eleigh- 
journey is like another, except for the places one stops at, tho posti¬ 
lions one talks to, the old'wooden rooilns on a, drinks in, tho friends 
one visits on the way, and tho varieties of the grand scenery 6ne 
sweeps through. 

It has been my constant habit for many years to do a considerable 
amount uf hftrcU&tudy*while travelling* It would be difficult to say 
how man f m heavy* Germfln afld Italian books on history, biography, 
and criticism, how rflany volumes of Greek poets, and what a library 
pf French and English authors, have been slowly perused by me in 
railway stations, trains, steamers, wayside inns, and Alpine chalets* 
I enjoy nothing more than to fit in a bar-room among peasants, 
carters, and postilions, smoking, with a.gluBs of wine beside me* and 
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a stiff work on one of the subjects I am bound to get up, + The con¬ 
trast between the surroundings and the study adds Befit to the latter, 
and when I am tirpd of reading I cun lay my hook down and chat 
with folk whom I have heron h&lf-oonacioufily observing, * - p 

On this short trip T had taken a remarkable essay, entitled La ' 
Critique sdentifiqu<* > by a young and promising French author—now, 
alas I no more—*14, JknUa'ftenaequim The writer tries to establish 
a new method of criticism upon a scientific basis, distinguished from 
the'sGsfhotic&l and literary methods. He doe* not aim at appreciate 
ing the merit oh works of art, or of the means employed in their 
production, or of the work itself in ite essence, but always in its 
rations. Ho regards art as the index to the psychological charac¬ 
teristics of those who produce it, and of those whom it interests and 
attracts, 1 His method of criticism may he defined as the science of 
the work art regarded as a sign. ^The development of these ideas 
in a lengthy and patient analytical investigation taxes the reader's 
attention pretty severely, for some of, Hennequin/s views are deci¬ 
dedly audacious, and require to bj examined with caution. Well, I 
had reached Chur on my homeward route, and was spending the 
evening in the little hotel I frequent there. It has a long, low, nar¬ 
row room with five latticed windows, and an. old stove of green (ilea, 
for it* sru&e, or place of public resort. Here I went to smoke and read 
M, llenneqnin^ boot on criticism,, Threo diligence conductors and 
a postilion, excellent people and my very good friends, were in a 
comer by the sfcqye, playing a game of yass; afcd after exchang¬ 
ing the usual questions with these acquaintanceig, I took my seat near 
them and began to study. About ten o'clock they left, and I was 
alone,' I had reached the point in Hennequin’s exposition of what 
he somewhat awkwardly termed exthoptychofagie, which is concerned 
with the theory of national Jitorature taken aa a sign of national 
character This absorbed my attention, and nearly an hour must 
have passed when. J was suddenly disturbed by the noisy entrance of 
seven hulking fellows in heavy great-coat*, with, strange to say, 
eight bright green crowns upon their heads instead of hats. I 
writes eight advisedly, for one of them w&re two wreaths, of oak and 
bay respectively, * ■ 1 ( 

Tn a moment I perceived that a gymnastic performance, or Turn- 
fc&t, must have taken place ; for I recognised two of the men whom 
I'knew to be famous athletes. They came up, shook bauds, intro¬ 
duced to roe their comrades, and invited me to drink-a double-litre 
of ValfceBiuo wine, I accepted with alacrity, shht up fry treatise 
upon criticism, and sat down to the long central table. Meanwhile, the 
gymnasts fr&d thrown off their great-coats, and stood displayed in a oo*r- 
tume not very far removed from nudity. They had gained their crowns, 
they told me, that evening at an extraordinary meeting of the asso¬ 
ciated Turnvcreiirt, or gymnasia dubs of the contort, ‘It was the oddest 
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tiling m the world to ait smoking in a dimly-lighted, panelled tap- 
room with seven such communions. They wgre all ol thorn strap¬ 
ping bachelors between twenty anj twenty-five years pf ago i 
ooioflsally tfroadin the chest and ehouldeis, tight in the reins, set 
masdly tipori huge thighs and swelling calves; wrestlers, boxers, 
atone * lifters and quoit-throwers. Their short, bull-throats sup¬ 
ported small heads, closely clipped,iwith bruised cars and great big- 
featured faces, over which the wreaths of bright, green, artificial 
foliage bristled. I have said th^t the most striking thing, to*my 
mind, about the majority of young faces in Graubunden is that 
they resemble masks, upon which character and experience have 
delved no lines"and which stare out in stolid inscrutability, Thgpe 
men illustrated the observation. Two of th#m hod masks of wax, 
smooth, freshly-coloured, joining on to dark, cropped bah\ The 
masks of three seemed to be moulded out of grey putty, wjdch had 
hardened without cracking. The sixth mask wwof sculptured sand¬ 
stone, and the seventh of exquisitely chiselled alabaster. I seemed 
to be sitting in a dteain^ among vitalised statues of the later em¬ 
perors, executed in tho decadence o f art, with no grasp on Individual 
character, but with a certain, reminiscence of the grand style of 
portraiture. Commodue, Caracalla* Alexander Severn^ the three 
Gordian a, and Pertmex might have been drinking there beside me 
In the pothous§. The attitudes assumed by these big fellows, 
stripped to their j&eevdess jerseys and tight-fitting flannel breeches, 
strengthened the illusion, I felt as though we -^ere waiting there 
for slaves, who should anoint their frgir with unguents, gild their 
wreaths, enwrap them in the paludament, and attend them to receive 
the shouts of ** Ave Imperator' 1 from a baud of gladiator^ 6r the 
legionaries of the Gallic army," When they read to seek another 
tavern, I turned, half-asleep, into myjbed. There the anarchy of 
dreams continued that impression of resuscitated statues—vivified 
effigies of emperors, who long-ago perished by the dagger or in 
battle, and whose lineaments the craft of a declining civilisation hoe 
preserved for us in forms which caricature*the grace and strength of 
classic sculpture. 1 * 

Next day I found myself at Davos* Plat si, beginning my work 
again upon accumulated proofs of Gozri and the impossible problem 
of style. 

This ?s literally a p^ge of my Hfe, a- page Extracted and expanded 
from my desk*dmry, 1 have done what I promised the Editor of the 
Fortnightly Eeviflw. Ifi conclusion, however, I must remark that 
I do not altogether like this novel idea of making a man interview 
himself, ■ * * * 

John Addington Svwonds. 
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If you were to ask almost any intelligent and unsophisticated child, 
who hadn't read Hobwi "What is religion P JI he would 

answer offhand, with the clear vision, of youth, “ Oh, it's saying 
yotfrprayers, and reading your Bible, r &nd singing hymns, and going 
to church, don't you know, on Sundays,” If you were to ask any 
intelligent and unsophisticated Hiqdn peasant the same question, he 
if^uld answer in almost the self * same spirit, "Oh, it's doing poo j ah 
xeghlarly, and paying t y our dues every day to 'M&hadeo." If you 
were to ask any simple-minded African savage, ho would simi¬ 
larly Tejdy, lf It's giving the gods Sour, and oil, and native beer, 
and goatemutton,” < And. finally, if you were to ask a devout Italian 
oontadino, he would instantly say, " It'a offering up candles and 
prayers to the Madonna, attending mass,' and remembering the 
saints on every festa.” 

And they would all bo quite 'right. This, in its essence, is pre¬ 
cisely what f we cull religion * Afj&rt from the special refinements of 
the higher minds in particular cults or creeds, which strive to import 
into it all, according to their special tastes or fancies, a larger or 
smaller dose of philosophy, or of metaphysics, or of ethics, or of 
mysticism, this i| Just what religion means and has always meant to 
the vast majority of the human species. What U common to it 
throughout is Custom or Practice: a certain aet of more or less 
similar Observances: propitiation, prayer, praise, offerings: the 
request for divine favours, the deprecation of divine anger or other 
misfortunes: and as the outward and visible adjuncts of all these, 
the altat, the sacrifice, the' temple, the church, priesthood, services, 
vestments, oaremoqiaL c 

"What is not at all essential te religion in ita wider aspect—taking 
the world round, both pist and present, Pagan, Buddhist,' Moham- 
madan, Christian, savage, and civilized—^is the ethical element, pro¬ 
perly so-called. And what is very little essential indeed is the 
philosophical element, theology or mythology, the abstract theory of 
spiritual existences./ This theory, to be aiire^ is in each country or 
race closely related with religion, under certain aspects ■ 'and the 
stories told about the gods or God are much mixed up with the cult in 
the minds of worshippers; hut they arfe no'propet part pi religion, 
strictly so called. In a single word, I contend r chat religion, as such, 
is essentially practical: theblogy or mythology,^ such, is essentially 
theoretical. 

Moreover, I also believe, and shpll attempt te show, that the two 
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i&Te to & large extent distinct origins and roots r that the union 
between them is In great part adventitious ■ and that, therefore, to 
account for or explain the*onefts by no means equivalent to account¬ 
ing for aod explaining the other* * 

Frank recognition* of this difference of origin between religion 
und mythology would, I iinsgme, largely reconcile the two conflict* 
ing schools of thought which at present jiff vide opinion between them 
on this interesting problem in the evolution of human ideas. On the 
one aide, we have th^ mythological school of interpreters, whether 
narrowly linguistic, like Professor Mon Jliillor^r broadly anthro¬ 
pological, like Mr, Andrew Lang, attacking the problem from the 
point of v»w*ef myth or theory alone. On the other side, wo huve 
the truly religious'school of interpreters, l^e Mr. Herbert Spacer, 
and to some extent Mr* Tylor, attacking the problem from*the point 
of view of practice or real religion. The former school, it seems to 
Me, have failed to perceive that what it is ahcQunting for *i& not the 
origin of religion :it all—of worship, which is the central-root idea 
of all religious observance, or of the temple, the altar, the priest, 
and the offering,, which art its outer expression—-but merely the 
origin of myth or fable* tho mass of story and legend about various 
beings, real or imaginary, human br dijrine, which naltijully grows up 
in every primitive community. The latter school, on the other hand, 
while correctly interpreting ihq orfgin oi ulj. that* ia essential and 
central in religion, have perhaps underestimated the value of their 
opponents' work through regarding it as really opposed to their own, 
instead of accepting what part of it may be trup in the light of a 
contribution to an independent but allied branch of the sunn? 
inquiry* 

In short, if the view here suggested be correct^ Spencer hud Tylor 
have paved the way to a true theory of the Origin of Jtdigion: 
Max Muller, Lang, and tho other mythologies have thrown out 
hints of varying value towards a t*ue theory of tho Origin of 
Mythology, or of« its mere" modem equivalent and successor, 
Theology. * 

A brief outline of fact's will serve to bring into clearer relief this 
View of religion aa essentially practical—-a set of observances, ten¬ 
dered inevitable by the primitive data of human psychology. It^vill 
then be aeon that what is fundamental and essential in religion is 
the body of practices, remaining throughout all stages of human 
development the same, or nearly the same, in spite of changes of 
mythological or*thoological‘ theory; and that what is accidental and 
variable is the particular verbal explanation or philosophical reason 
assigned for the diverse rites and ceremonies. 

In its simplest surviving savage type, religion consists wholly 
and eddy in certain acts of Reference paid by tho living to the 
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ghosts of tho dead. I ahull try to show m the eequel that down to 
its most highly evolved modem type m tho most cultivated societies, 
precisely similar acts of dafemaoei cither directly to ghosts as such* 
or in directly to gods whc\ wero once ghosts, or were developed from 
ghosts, form its essence still* But to begin ^th I inll*try to bring 
a few simple instances of tho precise nature of religion in its lowest 
existing savage mode. \ * 

I might ii I chose take my little collection of illustrative foots 
from some theoretical writer like Hr* Herbert Spencer, who has 
collected enough instances in all conscience to. prove this point; but 
T prefer to go ethught to an original observer of savage life and 
hidrtt* a Presbyterian missionary in Central Africa—the Bev* Duff 
Maflfonnld, author of ^ifneuna —who had abundant opportunity* 
at the Blantyre Mission for learning tho ideas and practice o! the 
natives, and who certainly had no theoretic predisposition towards 
ultimately resolving t all religious notions into the primitive respect 
and reverence for the worship of imcaafprs* 

Here, in outline, hut in Mr. Macdonald's own words* are tho 
ideas and observances which this careful and accurate investigator 
found current among the tribes of the heart of Africa. fi 1 do not 
think/' he egy&, “ I have admitted any point of importance without 
having heard at least four natives on tho eubjeot The statements 
bto translation g,i as fur as possible, from the ipsitsifiKf tw ba of the 
negroes/’ 

The tribes ho lived among ** are unanimous in saying that there is 
something beyond.the body which they cull spirit Every human 
body at death is forsaken by this spirit/* That is the universal 
primitive belief, whose necessary genesis has been so well traced out 
by Mr. Herbert J^penccr* and mere recently in America with great 
vigour and clearness by Mr. Lester Ward, 

“ Do these Spirits ever die?" Mr. Macdonald asks* " Soma/ 7 ha answers, 
" I have heard affirm that it is Visible for a troublesome spirit to be killed. 
Others give this a direct denial Many* like Eiimpanaa, of Cherasulo* say 
1 Tear ask me whether a min's*spirit aver dies* I cannot tell. I have uev«r 
been in the spirit world, hut this 1 am certain ^ of, that spirits live for a very 
long tune/ ” p 

pn tho question, H Who the gods ore ? i * Mr. Macdonald says,— 

u In ell our translations of Scripture where we found the word God we used 
Muhipya, but this word is chiefly u^ed by the natives as a general jflwae for 
spirit. The spirit of a deceased men ie (willed his Hubfhgu, and,all the prayers 
and offerings of the living are presented to Such spirits of the dead. f ft is here 
that wo find tho great centre of the native religion. The spirits of the dead 
are the gods of the living. * 

“ 'Where are these gods found ^ At the grave P No, The vElegms shrink 
from yonder gloomy place that lies far beyond their fields on the bleak moun¬ 
tain ride. It is only when they have to lay another Blooper beside Ms fore¬ 
fathers that they will go there. Their god is not the body in the grave, hut 
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the spirit, they seek this spirit at the place whsra their deputed kinsman 
last lived among- them. It is the gnat tree at the verandah of the dead oum T s 
houses that is their temple, and if fto tree grow heto they Grant a little shftde* 
and til are perform their simple rites. If this Spot become too public thS offer- 
irfge may W defiled, and the sanctuary wifi be removed to a carefully-selected 
spot under both* beautifdl trw. Very frequently a man presents aa offering 
at the top of his own bod tealde his hea^, He wishes hia god to pome to him 
an<> whieper in hie ear as he sleeps,’' 

* # 

And ihtire, again, we get the origin of nature-worship:— 

ft 

** The spirit of an old'cMef may have a whole mountain for his re&itibiLCG, 
but he dwells chiefly on tjm cloudy summit. There he sits te receive the wor¬ 
ship of his votaries, and to send down the refreshing showers in answer to their 
pIayo^B, ,, * ' , 

Almost um essential to religion as these prime factors in its e'foin* 
tion—the god, worship, offerings, presents, luly places, tenqples—is 
tho existence of a priesthood*„ Hero is how the Central Africans 
arrive at that special function:— * , 


* ( A curtain amount of etiquette is observed in approaching tho gods* In no 
case cun a little boy sr girl approach these deities, neither can any one that 
has not been at the myatovitk The common, qualification is that a person has 
attained a certain age, about twelve or fourteen ye&re, and has a house of Me 
own, Slaves seldom pray, except when they have had a dream. Children 
that hayo had a dream tell their mother, who approaches thondeity on their 
behalf. (A present for the god is neoets&ary, and the slave or child may not 
have it,) * * 

" Apart from the caao of dreams ahd a few such private matters, it ia not 
usual for anyone to approach the gods except the chief of the village. Mp is 
the recognised high priest who presents prayers *aud offerings on behalf of nil 
that live in his village. * If the chief Is from heme his wifp will act, and if both 
are absent, hie younger brother* The natives worship not bo much individu¬ 
ally oe in villages or coxnmuuitke* Their religion lb more a public than a 

private matter" *■■■’- , 1 

fc ■ e _ ft 

But thene are also further reasons why priests are necessary. Re¬ 
lationship forms always a good ground’for intercession* A^mediator 
is needed* 


14 The chief of avillmge,' 1 says Hr, Macdonald, *'hae another title to the 
priesthood. It is his relatives that ana the village gods. Everyone that lives 
in the village recognises these gods ; but if myoma remove to another village 
he changes his godij, He recognises now the gods of his new chief. One wish¬ 
ing to pray to the god {or gods) of any village naturally desires to have his 
prayers presented through the village fthifcf, because the latter ie nearly related 
to the village god, ami may be expected to be better listened to thou a 

j._____ » ' : . 1 . / ■ . 


A little further on T Mr. Macdonald sayt,— 

- w r * 

ff Oa theVdbject^of the village gods opinions differ. Some say that every 
one in the village, whether a relative of the chief or not, must worship the 
* forefathers of the chief, Others say that a p^&on not related to the chief must 
worship hta own forefathers, otherwise their spirits will brin£ trouble upon 
him. To reconcile these authorities wo may mention that nearly every one in 
the village is related to its chief, or if not related it, in courtesy, considered so. 
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Any person not related to the village chief would bo p'blite enough on aid 
public occasions to recognise thfl Tillage god: on occasions of private prayer 
{which otg nut eo nimerav* as in Christendom) he would approach thtf spirits 
of his own ibrefathars,. ’ v 

* besides, there might be a god of the land. Hie chief Khpeai prays toAis 
own relatives, and il»u to the old gods of the places H i * owij jelatayes he ap¬ 
proaches himself, the other deities he may also approach himself, but he often 
tindfl people more closely related consequently more acceptable to the old 
gods of the land/' c *■ 

The African pantheon ia thus widely peopled. Elimination and 
natural selection next give one the transition* from the ghost to the 
god, properly so Balled. 

" The gods of the natives then are nearly as numerous as their dead. It is 
isruDBaiblc to worship all; a selection must he made, and, have indicated, 
oaotTfrorahipper turns mo^t naturally to the spirits of his own departed rela¬ 
tives ; but LIb god&ore too many still, and in farther selecting ho turns to those 
ihat have lived nearest hie own time, JThiie the chief of a village will not 
trouble himself about hi s great-great-grandfather ; he will present hie offering 
to hie own immediate yredecotoor, and soy, 1 0 father, I do not know all your 
relatives, you know them all, invito them to feast with you/ The offering is 
net simply for himself, but for himself and all his relatives/ p 

Ordinary ghosts are soon forgotten with the generation that know 
them, Sot so a few select spirits, the Csesars and Napoleons, the 
Charlemagne* and Timurs of savage empires, 

“A great chief that has been successful in his wars dqes not pass out of 
memory so won. D He may become the god of a mountain or a I die, and may 
receive homage as a local deity long after his own descendants have been 
driven from the spot. Who^i them is a supplication for rain the inhabitants 
of the country pra^,not bo much to their own forcfathpis as to the god of 
yonder mountain on whose shoulders the great rain deads repose. {Smaller 

hills are seldom honoured with a dotty.)” 

# 

Well/ In aH t^Ia wo got, it seem* to me, the very essential* and 
universal* of t religion generally,’—the things without which no 
religion, could exist—the Vital party without the over-varying 
and changeable additions o f mere gos sipping mythology. In the 
presents brought t6 the dead man’s 1 grave to appease the ghost, we 
have the central element n£ all worship, the practical key of all cults, 
past or present. On the other hand, I have just re-read carefully 
for the purpose of eoiup^rison, my friend M>, Andrew Lang’s 
Mjftftf Ritual, and Rc&gioft, in order to see if I could find in it 
anywhere any light thrown by mythology on these, the eternal and 
immutable factors of religion* practice. I found in it none/ There 
ia much learning, many strange myths, 1 greats 'comparison of stories 
spread all the world over, a profusion of knowledge about the tales 
which Greeks told of Halcyon or Deucalion, and which Maoris tell of 
Maui and Toni, but not one jvord from beginning to end that helps 
one to explain the origin of worship, prayer, sacrifices, altars, temples, 
churches, praise, adoration. In short, in spite of its name, that able 
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work appears to 'me to com tain & g^eat deal about mythj very little 
about ritual, and hardly anything at all about true religion . 1 

Now, mythology la a ver^ inft resting study in its own wayj and 
Mr, Lang litis done excellent work in I’eecuyig it from the clutch e a 
of the aol&r faddists: but to treat a& religion a mass of stories and 
legends about gods or Hcuntg, with hardly a single living element of 
practice or sacrifice seems to me simply tp confuse two totally dis¬ 
tinct branches of human enquiry. The origin of tales has nothing 
at all to do with the ojjgiu of worship, * 

When we come to ,read Mr, Macdonald's account of a native 
funeral, on the other hand, we are at once on a totally different 
tackj we can Understand, as by the aid. of an electric flash, tip 
genesis of the primitive acts of sacrifice and religion. 

“ Along with tho dac&asod is buried a considerable p&tt of hie property 
Wo have already Been that his bed is buried with him, Hoadsu are all his 
clothes. If ha possesses several tusfea of ivory one fljek or moTo is ground to 
ft poTpdor betwoon two stores and put boaiito him, itoida are also ground 
down in tlia sumo way. These precautions avo taken to prevent the witch 
[who is supposed to be^answcrable for hits death} from mating any use of the 
ivory or beads. 

11 If the deceased owned several slaves an enormous hole is dug for a grave. 
The slaves nro now brought forward, ^Thoy may be either oust into the pit 
alive, or the undertaker# may cut all their throats. The body oi* their master 
or tboir mistress is then laid down to rest above theirs, arid the grave is 
covered in. * * 4 # * * 

** After this the women come forward with the offerings of food, and place them 
at the hood of the grave. The dishes in which the food was brought are left 
behind. The pet- that hold the drinking water o£ tho debased and hie drink¬ 
ing cup are also left with him. These* too, might be coveted by tho witch, 
but a hole is pierced in the pot, and the drinking calabash is broken, 

11 The man has now gone from the society of the living, and bo is expoctsd 
to share the meal thus left at his grave with those that have gone btforu him. 
The funeral party breaks up; they do. not wont to visit £ho grave of thoir 
friend, again without a very good reason. Any one found among the graves 
may he taken for a cannibal. ^ Their friend has become a citizen of^ different 
village. He is with all hia relatives of the past, He is entitled to offering** or 
presents which may come to him individually or through bis chief. These 
offerings in most cases he wilt shato with others, juift as he used to do when 
alive," * 

Sometime^ the man may*bc buried in hie own hut, 

_ ■ 

** In this case the house is not taken down, but is generally covered with cloth, 
and tho verandah becomes the place for prftsontipg offerings. Hie old lion so thus 
becomes a kind of temple , , . . , Tho deceased is now in the spirit world, and 
receives offerings and adoration,' He is addressed as* Our great spirit that 
has gone before/ If anyone dream of him, it it at once concluded that the spirit 
is * up to something/ Tory likely he wants to have some of the survivors for 
his ccmp&nioiiz. The dreamer hastens to appease the spirit by an offering/ 3 

# * _ _ _ 

fl) Etcaption, may he ma^s in. favCor of a fow scattered poesagaa about the worship 
of unhewn atones (L S'Hj, and about human Aerificcs and other rcuily religious 
BiaKisen- I should add in justice that Mr. Long disclaims all enquiry into the origin 
of tbs idea of a god ft, U!7). which he considers to be *' beyond the ken of history and 
of speculation-” 
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So real is this society of the dead that ifr. Macdonald 

■' ■ 

" Tho praoliuo of sanding mejsedgOTB to 4 henf*>rLI beyond the pravo is found 
on tha TVoet Coast, A chief samtnqjus a slave, delivers to Mm a message, and 
thou, cuts off his head If tih* thief forget anything that ho wonted to Biy, lie 
sends an&ther slave as a postscript * 1 * 4 4 

m 

I have quoted at such length iyom this recent and^eitremely able 
work because 1 want to bring into strong relief the fact that we 
hav<; hero going on under our v&ey eyes, ffom day to day, de n&vo } 
the entire genesis of new gods and" goddesses, and of all that is most 
central and essential to religion-—worship, the temple, the altar, 
sacrifice. Nothing that the mythblogisfca can tell* us about the 
' Dawn* or the Storm-cloud, or Little Red Elding Hood, or Cinderella 
and the {rlaas Slipper, cornea anywhere near the Origin of Religion 
in these its central and universal elements. Those stories or guesses 
may be df immense interest and importance as contributions to the 
history of ideas in our race; hut nothing we can learn about the 
savage survival in the myth of Cupid and Psych*;, or about the pri¬ 
mitive cosmology in the myth oi tho ohildrbn of Krotnos, helps us to 
get one inch nearer the origin of prayer, o£ worship, of religious 
ceremonial, of tho temple, the church, the saari£co, tho mass, br any 
other component part of what wo really know aa religion in its 
essence. Thesq myths may be sometimes philosophic guesses, some¬ 
times primitive folk-talus, but they certainly uts not the truths of 
religion. On the other hand, the living facts, here so simply detailed 
by a careful, accurate, and unassuming observe^ strengthened by the 
hundreds of other similar facts- collected by ^lor; Spencer, and 
othera,*do help us at once to understand the origin , of the central 
core and* kernel erf religion as universally practised all tho world 
over, * '■■(*■:►■ 

For, otpitting for the present tho mythological and cosmological 
factoT, which so often comes in to obscure the plain religious facts in 
missionary narrative or highly-coloured European accounts of native 
religions, whut do we really find as the underlying truths of religion ? 
That all the world over practices essentially similar to t^ose' of these 
savage Central Africans prevail among mankind ; practices whose affi¬ 
liation upon the same primitive ideas has been abundantly proved by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer; practices which have for their essence the pro¬ 
pitiation or adulation of a spiritual being or beings, derived from 
ghosts, and conceived of ** similar, in all'except the greatness of the 
connoted attributes, to the souls of men* " Whenever th» [Indian] 
villagers are questioned about their creed*’ says Sir William Hunter, 
" the same answer is invariably given: * The common people have 
no idea of feligion, but to do ri ght [ceremonially] and to worship the 
village god .’ r> t " \ 
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In short. 1 mjfmtain that religion is not mainly, as the mistaken 
analogy or Christian usage makes us erroneously coll it, Faith, or 
Creed* but simply and solely CWemony, Custom, or Practice. 

Jf one looks at the vast mass of th if world, ancient and modern, it 
« ia quite clear that religion consists, and has always consisted, of f ob¬ 
servance! essentially si mi lar to those Just described among the 
Central African tribes, Its core is yorshjp. The religion of China 
is to this day almost entirely one of pure ancestor cult, The making 
of offerings and burning \>f Joss-paper before the family dead term 
ita principal ceremonies. In India,' while the three ii great gods of the 
mystical Brahmanist philosophy arc hardly worshipped in actual 
practice at all, every community'and every house has its own par¬ 
ticular gods and its bwn special cult of its little domestic altar. * 

“ Then first BnglisJnnaa/ 1 beljb Sir William Hunter, ■' whb tried tottudy the 
natives as they actually are, and not as the Brahmans described them, was 
struck hy the tmirersnl prevalence of a worship ijuittf distinct from that of the 
Hindu deities, A Bengal yillago hag usually its local god, which it adores 
either ia the form of a rude unhewn alone, or a stump. Or a tree marked with 
r&d-lgod, Soinetimep a lump of day placed under a tree deal duty for a deity, 
and the attendant priest, whofi tliwe IS one, generally belongs to one of the half- 
Uindnbed low-castea. The rude atone tepmsenta tho non-Aryan fetish ; and 
the tieo fi&ems to owe its sanctity to tha^ non-Aryan belief that it forma tho 
abode Of the ghosts, or gode, of the village* 1 " * * 

Omitting the r© guess-work abqut *the fetish and _ the gratuitous 
supposition, made out of deference to the dying creed of Mils: Mlil- 
leriam, that ancestor-worship must necessarily be a 41 non-Ary rut ” 
feature, this simple description shows us the prevalence oil over 
India of customs ..essentially similar tl» those in Central Africa anil 
in the Chinese provisos®. 

The Homan religion, in somewhat the same way, separates itself 
at once into a civic or national and a private or family cult. There 
were the great gods, native or adopted,*whom the State worshipped 
publicly, the Central African tribes worship the chiefs ancestors * 
and there were the Lares and Penates, whom the*family worshipped 
at its own hearth, and whose very mime shows them to have been in 
origin and essence ancestral spirits. And aa the real or practical 
Hindu religion consists mainly of offering up rice, millet, and ghee 
to the little local and family deities cr to the'cho&eu patron god in 
the Erahmanist pantheon, so, too, the real or practical Itomari roligion 
consisted mainly of sacrifice done at the domestic altar to the special 
Penates, farrejrio $t sttliertk mien. 

I will qpt go qp to point put in detail how Professor Sayce simi¬ 
larly finds Ancestor-v^orship Imd Shamanism (a low form of ghost- 
propitiation) at the root of the religio^ of the ancient Acoodians; 
how other, observers \ a ve performed the some task for the Egyptians 
and Japanese ; and how like customs have been traced among Greeks 
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and Amaaulu, among Hebrews and Nicaraguans, aihong e^rly Eng¬ 
lish and Digger Indians, among our Aryan ancestors themselves and 
Andaman Islanders. Efvery recent narrative of travel abounds with, 
examples* Of Netherknd Island I read, “ The skulls of th^r 
ancestors were treasured for gods;” of the *New Hebrides, “The 
people worshipped the spirits of their ancestors. They prayed to 
them, over the kava-bowl^ for ^health and prosperity/ 1 In New 
Caledonia, “ Their gods were their ancestors, whose relics they kept 
up and idolised/ 1 At Tuna, “ The general home for gods seemed to 
be aremha ; that njeane a (lead ttian, and hint@/ F says the Bev. George 
Turner, with refreshing frankness, ** alike at the origin and nature 
o£ their religious worship/* When the chief prayed^ he offered up 
yam end fruits, saying, " Compassionate father/ here ia some food 
for you m ir eat it* .Be kind to us on account of it/* Those who wish 
to see the whq^o of the evidence marshalled in battle array have 
only to thru to the firfll volume of Hr* Herbert Spencer f s Principles 
of Sociology, where they will find abundant examples from all times 
and places gathered together in n^vast "and overwhelming phalanx. 

What concerns me here a little more is to call attention to the 
fact that even in Christianity itself the same primitive element sur¬ 
vives as the # centre of all that da most distinctively religions, as 
opposed to theological, in the Christian religion. 

It is the universal Catholic '’custom to place the rolics of saints or 
martyrs under the altars in churches* Thus the body of St. Mark the 
Evangelist lios under tlre 4 high altar of St* Mark\ at Venice; and in 
every other Italian cathedral, ot chapel, a noliquary ig deposited 
within the altar itself. So well understood is this principle in the 
Latin Church, that it baa hardened into the saying, “No relic, no 
altar/* f The sacrifice of the mass takes place at such an altar, and is 
performed by *a priest in sacrificial robes. The entire Homan 
Catholic ritual is a ritual denied from the earlier sacerdotal ideas of 
ministry at an altar, and itsc connection with the primitive form is 
still kept up by the"necessary presence of human remains in its holy 
places. 1 

Furthermore, the very idea of a church Itself is descended from 
* the early Christian meeting^places in the 1 catacombs or at the tombs 
oft the martyrs, which are uni+ereally allowed to have been the 
primitive Christian altars* We knew now that the cruciform dome- 
covered plan of Christian churches is derived from these early 
meeting-places at the junction of lanes *or al)$ys in the catacombs; 
that the nave, chancel, and transepts indicate the crossing of the 
alleys, while the dome represents the hollowed-outportion of mde\j 
circular vault where the f*wo lines of archly intersect* The 
earliest dome-covered churches were attempts, as it were, to construct 
a catacomb above ground for the Reception of The altar-tomb of ci 
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saint or martyr. Similarly with the chapels that open out* at the 
aidfi frofli the aisles or transepts. Etymologically! the word chapel 
k the modernised form e&pflfa, the arched sepulchre excavated in 
the waUs^of the catacombs, before Ijie tomb in which it was usual to 
offer up prayer and praise. The chapels 'built out from the aisles in 
Roman churches, each, with its own altar and its own saintly relics* 
me attempts to reproduce*abovc ground in the same way the original 
sacred places in the early Christian extAvated cemeteries. 

Thus Christianity itself is linked on to the very antique custom of 
worship at tombs, arid the habit-of ancestor-worship by altars, relics, 
and invocation of saints, even revolutionary'Protestantism still 
retaining san^ last faint marks of its origin in the dedication of 
churches to particular evangelists or martyrs, and in the mortf or 
less disguised survival of altar, priesthood, encrifi.ee and vestments. 

Now, I don't say ancestor-worship gives ue ■fhe whole origin of 
everything that is included in Christian English tftinda in the idea 
of religion. T don't say it accounts for alb the cosmologies and 
cosmogonies of savage, barbaric, or civilized tribes. These, for the 
most part, arc p&re njythologidhl products, explicable mainly, X 
believe, by means of the key with which Mr. Andrew Lang supplies 
us; and one of them, adopted into Genesis from an alien source, baa 
come to be accepted by modem Christendom as part of that organised 
body of belief ^which forma the Christian creed* though not Ijci any 
true sense the Christian religion! Nor do l ady that’ ancestor-worship 
gives us the origin of those ontdogicul, metaphysical, or mystical 
conceptions which form part of the philosophy &r theology of many 
priesthoods. Religions us we generally get ttfbm envisaged for us 
nowadays, are held to include th e myth elegy, the cosmogony, the 
cntelogy, and even the ethics of the race that practises thsm. These 
extraneous developments, however, I hold to spring from different 
roots and to have nothing necessarily in common with religion 
proper. If we have once accounted for the origin of ghosts, gods, 
tombs, altars, temples, churches, worship, sacrifice, priesthoods, and 
ceremonies, then tfe bfcvo accounted fpr all that is essential and 
central in religion, and may hand over aU thereat—the tales, stories* 
and pious legends—to the account of comparative mythology or of 
the yet unfounded science of comparative ideology. 

Once more, I don't wish to insist/ either, that every particular 
individual god, national or naturalistic* must necessarily represent a 
particular ghost—-the dead spirit of a tingle definite once-living 
person. ^It is "enough to show, as Mr. Spencer has shown, that the 
idua of tie'god, and the worship paid to a god, are directly derived 
from the idea of the ghost* and the t offerings made to the ghost, 
without necessarily holding, as Mr. Spencer seems to hold\ that every 
god is and must bo in ultimata analysis the ghost of a particular 

VOL* XLTI. lf*i. * 3 H 
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trnaan being'. Once the conception of gods had bcon evolved by 
humanity, end had become a common part of every man's ifhagmod 
universe—of the world 43 it presented itself to the mind of the 
percipient—then it was natural enough that new gods should be 
made from time to time out of abstractions or special aspects and 
powers of nature, and that the same worship should be paid to such 
new-made and purely imaginary gods as had previously bean paid to 
the whole host of gods ovolW fihm personal and tribal ancestors. 
It is 1 ho first stop that costs : once you have get the idea of n god 
fiurly'cvolved, any number of extra, god a may he invented or intro¬ 
duced from all quarters. A great pantheon-readily admits new 
members from many strange sources. Familiar instances in the 
best-known pantheon aro these of Concordia, Pecunio^ Aius, Loca¬ 
ting Re die ulus Tntanua.d The Romans, indeed, deified every con¬ 
ceivable operation T o£ nature or of human life; ibey bed gods or 
goddesses |or the minutest details of sericulture, of social rclut ions* 
of i bo first years of childhood, of marriage and dome alia arrange¬ 
ments generally. Many of their deities wore obviously ured 

tq meet a special demand on spcd&lbcc&don&t Butf at tho same time, 
uuno of these gods, so for as we can see, could ever have come to 
exist at all if the ghost-theory and ancestor-'worship hod not already 
made familiar to the human 1 mind the principles and practice of 
religion generally. The very idea of a god would not otherwise have 
been evolved; though, vhen once evolved, any number of new beings 
could readily be affiliated upon it by the human imagination. 

Still, to admit that other elements have of let wards come in to con¬ 
fuse religion, is quite a different * thing from admit tin g that religion 
itself has more than one origin. Whatever gives ns the key to the 
practice bf^worship gives us the key to real religion. Now, one may 
read through almost any books of the mythologies! school without 
over coming upon a single wosd that throws one my of light upon 
lie origin‘of religion itself thus properly called. To trace the 
development of this, that, or the other story or episode is in itself a 
very valuable study in humeya evolution; but jLO'untoiint of tracing 
such stories ever gives ns the Mutest clue to the question why men 
worshipped Osiris, Zeus, Siva, or Tcnus $ wby they offered up prayer 
und praise to Isis, or to Artemis \ jrhy they made sacrifices to Gapi- 
tolian Jove at Rome, or slew turtle-doves on the altar of Jahweh, 
god of Israel, at Jenualafa, The ghost-theory and the practice of 
ano&aLar-wor&hip show no" A natural bans, and genesis for aU these 
customs, and explain them in a way to which ho mythological en¬ 
quiry can add a. single item of fundamental interest 

It may be well to attempt some slight provisional disentanglement 
of the various extraneous elements which interweave theiftselves at 
last with the simple primitive fabric of practical religion. 
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In the £ rat plibe, there ia the mythological element. The mytho- 
pooio faculty is a reality ia mankind. Stories arise, grow> gather 
episodes with” movement, 'trallsfonn and transmute themselves, 
wander far*iu apace, got corrupted \fy tn^o, in ten thousand waye 
suffer change and modification, Tiow, such stories connect them¬ 
selves sometimes with living men and women. Everybody knows 
how many myths exist even in our awn jn.y about every prominent 
or peculiar person. They also gather more particularly round the 
memory of the dead, and 1 especially of any very distinguished dead 
man or woman. Sometimes they take their rise in genuine tradition, 
sometimes they are pure fetches of fancy or of the romancing faculty. 

’ The ghosts or the' gods are no less exempt from those mythoprele 
freaks than other people i and as gods go on living indefinitel yfthey 
have tim e for plenty of myths to gather about thou*. In gome cases, 
myths demonstrably older than a particular human being—say 
Coisarj Virgil, Arthur, Charlemagne—get filled by later ages to 
those special personalities. The sumo thing may often happen with 
gods. Myth corner at last, in short, to he the history of the gods ; 
and a personage about whom many myths exist, whether real or 
imaginary, a personification of nature or an abstract quality, may 
grow in time to be practically a divme l^ing, and to rec^ve worship, 
the final teat of divinity., 

Again, myths ^bout the gods cope ih the long run,dn many cases, 


to be written down, especially by the priests, and themselves acquire 
a considerable degree of adventitious holiness. Thus wo get Sacred 
Books ; and in most advanced races, the sacred bojes tend to become 
an important integral part of religion, and a test of the purity of 
tenets or cere-menial. But sacred Looks almost always contain rude 
cosmological guesses and a supernatural cosmogony^ as well as talcs 
about the doings* relationships, and prerogatives of the gods. Such 
early philosophical conjectures come then to he intimately bound up 
with the idea of religion, and in mnny^cases even to supersede in 
certain minds ite true* practical, central kernel. The extreme of this 


tendency is seen in English Protestant Dial eating Bibliolatry. 

Rationalistic and recon ftilmtoiy glosses tend to arise with advan¬ 
cing culture/ Attempt# are made to.trdce thq pedigree and mutual 
relations cl the goda, and to get tid, of discrepancies in earlidt 
legends. The Thoogony of Hanod is a definite effort undertaken in 
this direction for the Greek pantheon, * Often, the attempt is made 
by the most learned and philofloph1 j- ajih ded among the priests, 
and results* in a quas 1 -philo tophicafhmytho 1 ogy Ilka that of the 
Brahmans. In the monotheiatic or jbalf-monotheistic religions, this 
becomes theology. I& proportion os it grdwe more and mote laboured 
and definite, the attention of the learned and the priestly class ia 
more and npre directed to 4 dogma, creed, faith, abstract formulas of 
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philosophical or intellectual belief and leas oncf leas tp ritual or 
practice. But the popular religion remains usually, as in India, a 
Teligion of practical Custom and dbaerVanees* having' very little 
relation to the highly flJstrwSl theological ideas of the* learned ♦or 
the priestly* * * 

Lastly* in the highest religions, a 3jp.rgc element of ethios, of 
sentiment, of broad hmnanhjariaisi&in, of perverted emotion, is allowed 
to come in, often to the extent of obscuring the original factors of 
practice and observance. We are constdnjly taught that **real 
religion J * means «mony things which have nothing on earth to do 
with religion proper, in any fionse r but are merely high morality, 
tinctured by emotional devotion towards a spiritual* being or set of 
beings. 

Owing to all ^these causes, modern investigators, in searching for 
the origin of religion, are apt to to is* up with it, even when dealing 
with savage tribes,*many extraneous questions of cosmology, cos¬ 
mogony, philosophy* metaphysics, ethics, and mythology. They do 
not sufficiently see that the true question narrows itself down at last 
to two prime factors—worship and eacrifidfe. In all early religions, 
the practice is at a maximum, and the creed at a minimum. Wo, 
nowadays, look back upon ihesO early cults, which wore cults and 
little else, with minds warped by modem theological prejudices—by 
constant wrangling OFer dogmhg, ejauses* definition and formnlarios. 
We talk glibly of the Hindu'faith or the Chinese belief, when wf 
ought rather to talk of the Hindu practice or the Chinese observances. 
By thus wrongly conceiving the nature of religion, we go astray as to 
its origin. Wo shall only got right again when we learn to separate 
mythology entirely from religion, and when we recognize that the 
growth and devhhpment of the pyth have nothing at all to do with 
the .beginnings of worship* The science of comparative mythology 
and folk-lore is a valuable and light-bearing study in its own way : 
but it has no more^to do with the origin of religion than the science 
of ethics or .the science of geology. There, are ethical rules in 
most advanced cults: thdre are geological surmises in most sacred 
bocks ■ but neither one Dor the other are on that account religion, 
any more than the history n£ Jehoshaphst or the legend of Samson 
* These are only, -I admit, vefy brief and hasty hints on a great 
subject. If X wew a Giffard Header* or a Hibbert Lecturer, I would 
work them out in .detail with illustrative examples. As X am not, 
I can only write a review article about them! But what I want to 
suggest flume itself up in Cue sentence thus; Religion 4s practice* 
mythology is talk* ^ 

V 1 f c GkaT(T Au-jeh, 
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Astthino written. by Professor JL. A* Freeman on tho so-called 
parallels to Irish Home Rule, I should certainly not “throw aside 
unread/ 1 as he thinks I might do. No differentia of opinio^ has 
over hindered mo from bestowing careful attention! in accordance 
with the well-worn Latin saying, upon the arguments of an 
adversary, T& the present case, it is* at any rule, a relief to moot 
with one who has mastered the main facta, who clearly dietinjfuisfies 
between Home Rule as in Canada, Federalism, and dynast^ Personal 
Union—three ay stoma which, Mr. Gladstone and t Jlubo who follow 
him have mixed up in hopeless confusion ;• indiscriminately apply¬ 
ing the name of Homo Rule to* the most diverse constitutional 
arrangements, so t}iat*onIy a* H clyirm of powerful trouble 11 may be 
produced, wherewith to harry the Union, 

The object of my essay in August last was, to gnmix these various 
systems from the witches 1 cauldron into which they had been 
thrown pell-mell by the propounders of impossible analogies, I 
am pleased to* dud—and I avow ifr is only^ what * I had expected 
—that Dr. Freeman virtually acknowledges the correctness of the 
matter-of-fact statements contained in tha£article. “I have nothing/ 1 
he says, lf or next to nothing, 10 argue with Mr.JIa.rl Blind. There 
are very few of his facta that I have any wish to dispute. 11 In reality, 
he does not dispute any* On the ether hand, he fully admits that 
li many false analogies have been quoted, in the matter 4 of Homo 
Rule, and that many of them have been quoted by Mr*Qladsionef * This 
is rather hard as coming from one who stands in the Homo Buie 
camp. Mr. Gladstone and 1 hie party have often laid stress on 
Sweden -Not way aijd Austria-Hungary as excellent examples of 
Home Rule, Professor Freeman, howovtr, remarks in reference to 
what I have written.“*He easily shows that the relation between 
Hungary and Austria to' nothing to do ycith Home Ruk” 

Meanwhile, let it be well remembered that not only have *the 
leaders of the Parnellite party been in the habit of treating England 
as a “foreign country/’ ay* even ne 7 the enemy’s country/ 1 hut that 
Mr, Gladstone himself assorted that) the Jaws came to Ireland (i in a 
foreign gu%." * * * / ■ , 7 , 

Tho manifest tendency of all this talk is, to accustom the mind of 
the English massot to false analogies which, if they were practically 
worked out one day, would really make Ireland air much a foreign 
country to England as Hungary is to Austria, or. Norway to Sweden. 
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“Wty it would then be md by these preachers 1 of tha^wuon of ’ 
hearts—ba 1 vo we not all along openly maintained that the Irish case 
is the some as that of the countries w#«q dften quoted P Are we not 
consistent now in asking evrti for separate military and naval 
organisation ? Did not Mr. Parnell himself once toll you that he 
would put no restriction'upon the future of Ireland P " So England, 
if ever she yielded to the s ckarmeria voices would drift into total 
disruption, Honeyed words deed during a time of strategic tran¬ 
sition. can as little prevent the consequences ff a fatal step as the 
pleasant smell of a piece of roasted cheese helps the mouse which has 
been allured into the trap, 

Jn August lust I mentioned that Hungary, though composed of 
various nationalities with different languages/ hrmly maintains 
a strict hcgislatiiso Union by means of u single Parliament, i 
added :—** To hfr Magyar patriots it ps quite a sufficient tribulation 
that the adjoining territories of Transylvania (itself composed of a 
medley of races) and of Croatia aro gifted mth special die Is. 
Since these words appeared, there .have been* some striking occur¬ 
rences which point a moral for the Irish 1 case. A Pan-Croatinn 
movement has suddenly arisen in Dalmatia, which has a very 
threatening aspect for the Magyar realm. 

A few facts—rather Iriili in their aspect—may hero bo brought 
to roeollecUon, At the time of t£io Hungarian War ofelndepondenco, 
and of the German popular rasing at Vienna, the Croats, in collution 
with the Court camarilla } played a reactionary part, comparable to 
the one played by/Irishmen during Parliamentary and Common¬ 
wealth struggles in England, to the Croats and their confederates, 
upon whose counter-revolutionary intrigues Russian intervention 
was based, the downfall of freedom in Hungary and Austria was 
mainly owing 1848-49* Row, in 1807, when the Magyars strove 
for the resumption of their ancient liberties, the Croats were invited 
by Beak to tin te down their 0 desire a oh what was called a "blank 
sheet of white paper,So the Croats did* They thereupon obtained 
a special Diet, ft ..special Executive, a apodal Minister in the 
Hungarian Cabinet, a number of scats m the Hungarian Parlia¬ 
ment, and an assuta^co^ os to'a certain number of official positions 
beivg assigned to Croats ^ affair.* common to both countries. They 
further wero allowed to dflvote the greater part of their country's 
revenues to their own iflcpte. One might have expected that'overy- 
tbing had thus boen.-Wttled, if not to mutual, 1 at loasfeto Croatian, 
satisfaction. Instead of this, two nr throe years ueldom‘pase ere 
wmo new demand is preferred by the Croats, and a new compromise 
has to be resorted to* If Hungnty hesitates, tie Russian register 
is usually opened by the worshippers of the Panslavist music of the 
future. Threats ore them held out, in the Shan Van Yoght stylo, to 
tho melody of “ The Cossacks arc on the way,” 
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A well-known object of the Pkn-Crout party is, to ^.establish 
& separate Slav Power the tide of Hungary, by meant of the 
junction of Croatia, Slavonia,' and Dalmatia^with the addition, if 
pow£ble,*of Bosnia and HcT/egoYtnu. * However, in the Piet of 
Dalmdtia, {here was*an Italian majority when Count Tioffo, some 
ten years ago, came to the helm of Austrian nifitirs* Thanks to the 
favour ho has shown to h the H<ftn§ ftule, Federalist, and disrup- 
tioniat parties among tho Slav section of the population, the Croats 
have succeeded at fast in converting the Italian majority bf the 
Dalmatian Diet into a Slav one, which now demands the junction 
with Croatia and Slavonia. The ulterior aim fa, to bring about the 
dismemberment of Hungary herself, the establishment of a Federalism 
verging upon political die solution, and thq^ erection of a SLa^ Power 
equally dangerous to Magyars and to Germans* *So beatdd have the 
leaders of this new movement already grown that, m thoir programme, 
they openly declare 1 :— ft Under the protections of tho Croatian State- 
law, Croats nnd Sorbs on joy uquul rights, even us they form one nation, 
ouixidr of trhich ntf other wiiioimltty t> /vrOtfjmed in D<ilmrtiui. n With 
a single stroke of the pen the Italian population i» thus set aside. 
The lutminietfration tfnd the schools of Dalmatia are “to be purged of 
Italian and German inSoLence/’ 1 Both the 'Catholic and tho Orthodox 
Church are to receive the Old-Sfavani&n liturgy. No wonder the 
moderate Littoral Nfipto, of Peetb, as wolli ns the Efjydirtes, the 
organ of the advanced Left in Hungary, declare in the strongest 
language against these Pim-Croatian tendencies, which would upset 
the existing dualism, and throw all the countries between the Car¬ 
pathians and the Adriatic into the “melting pot**—■to use Mr, 
John Morley^e graphic term. • 

It is not to be expected that Mr. GlicUtdhu will study these 
intricate matters. Yet they form 4 strange oomifeeiit&ry upon his 
favourite stock quotations. This much, I think, mayTae foretold 
with certainty. If ever the ^ evil day should* come when the men 
were In power at*Dublin who wanted to “ break the neck ” of 
English rule in Ireland, and to “chase from the country the usur¬ 
pation which has long h£d its heel up-on our necks,” 1 tho Protestant 
population of Ulster would soon not only share the destiny reserved 
for tho Italian population of Dalmatia* by their new Groat masters, 
hut meet with even a worn fate, 

WfiiUt tho Oroqja thus pull at dno end of Austria-Hungary; tho 
Czechs—urfnaindfulbf their ancient connection with the old German 
Empiretarid tie subsequent Bund; unmindful also of the fact of 
their being surrounded by a Gtra&aii population in Austria, of whom 
there ar&^GOOjOOO in Bohemia itself*—have come up with renewed 
demands for th e "autonomous iudep end once of the Bohemian 
(l) Iff ^Parnell nt Waterford/M rtpolted th* pretmm't JamtaL 
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Crown." They wont Francis Joseph to be crowned at Prague. The 
persecution practised even now by Czech* ^against the German peat 
of the population again calk uj> a comparison with Ireland; Are 
these very encouraging exmnples for England to hand overtFlstar tA 
the tender mercies of the League ? » ' 

Wo live in time* when things move fast. Since the article on 
“Mr, Gladstone and the Givilisfid World" was published* there 
have been, fresh characteristic occurrences alfo in Nor way‘Sweden, 
where “the system we recommend" has had«au “almost magical 
working ** in the fray of making two peoples “one in heart and 
affection." The two nations have separate Parliaments, separate 
Governments, separate armies and navies. But according 

to the Treaty of 181 A, reserved to herself the decision over the 
common diplomatic and consular concerns of the two countries. 
Even totkje slight privilege, however, fho advanced party in Norway 
now demurs. I will* not pronounce a judgment, I simply state 
facta. At Stockholm the answer give?. is, that, being the larger 
Power, and having taken upon Ifersolf the mofe onerous duties, 
Sweden may well claim to retain her few and small rights. There 
are Swedes who would rather dissolve the existing compact, alto¬ 
gether than rtfnounce theft. Other Swedes give to understand that 
the treaty of 1815 might be ^boli&bed outright for the sake of 
returning to the Treirty of Kiel, fry which Norway was simply 
adjudged to Sweden, This latter party thus holds out a threat of 
downright incorpomtion of Norway, as a means of cutting short all 
further demands. *It is a pretty quarrel as it "stonde. What does 
Mr. Gladstone say to it ? 

He has ibecn at Paris of late. Even there he might have Been the 
deep disunion which exists between Norway and .Sweden. Whilst 
the Swedish Government and Parliament refused all official partici¬ 
pation in*the Exhibition, the Norwegian Storthing, or People's 
Representation, resolved upon on opposite course by granting a 
considerable sum for the encouragement of the participation of native 
exhibitors. * Being one of thosfe who wish woll to the maintenance 
of the Preach Republic, I simply mention the foot as a further 
evidence how Norway and Sveden more and more incline tbwards 
going wholly separate way*.' The union of heart* ia nowhere. 

Dr. Freeman otiee wifoteFederalism is out of place if it 
attempts [.either to break asufider wbat is already more closely 
united, or to unite what is wholly incapable bf union! In short, 

I have always hold that a Federal ay atom is the right thing when 
it is a step in advance, but ( that it is a wrong thing when it is 
a step backwards. Ja a word, the business of Federal 'union is 
to bind together, and not to part asunder." Now, can there be the 
slightest doubt that all the Homs Rule and loose Federal proposi- 
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tioEifl) as Tell as tile dangerous analogies drawn by (Hadatonian* 
from countries merely connected by a common* dynasty> are calculated 
to part asunder what is already more closely united within the four 
sea> by whifth those islands are surrounded 3 Are Englishmen, with 
* their ey6s open, ai\d with the «IcssonB of the various much-vaunted 
foreign exam plea staring them in the face, to frivolously unlock the 
flood <-gates of political dissolution P * . # 

The Making of England has cost a great deal of blood. It is not 

even yet quite complete—or else,there would be nfl difficulty tn a 

portion of Ireland. The Unmaking of England iwthe manifest aim 

of men who formerly threatened her with war, and who now would 

fain obtain from hjr, by wile, the moans of fatally hurting he», 

later on, ’What did Mr, Parnell say, but # a few years sintfe* at 

Cincinnati, at Cleveland, and at Waterford? He ■‘expressed hopes 

that "some day or other they*ebould carry arms for Ireland, J| in 

order to u destroy the last link. 11 He exclaimed*;— 

* 

" We declare that it y the duty df ev^y Irishman to free his country if ho 
can. (Cheers.) * ... Wo wiU work by constitutional means oj tong at it Bfttta 
m. (Great cheomig.') We rofUio to plunge this country into the horrors of 
civil war w hen ohc has nr4 a chance ; but I usk any man at this hoard, I ask 
any true Irishman, be ha priest or ho he 1 layman, whether ha wpuld not oon- 
eirlor it the first duty of 1 au Irishman to do what ho could to enable his country 
to take bar place a:^iun£ the nations of tho^wnrld. (Cliaors.) If it could ha 
shown to him that thf.w wm a fair prwpcd qf metc*& from tho e&orifioe. I ask 
my reverend and Lay friends whather they would not consider It their highest 
duty to glva their lives for the country that gave t^am birth- (ChaarO - * * , 
Dux present path is within ike lines of the Constitution, * England has given 
ilh that Constitalien, far har purposes. We utill use it for ours. (Loud cheers.) ” 

There could be no cleircr indication of a full resolve to Jqyn the 
sword against England as soon as there was & fair prospect of success 
—say, during a war, or a scries of w&rs^in which this country might 
be engaged, It strikes Liberal observers abroad, who hold England 
to be a progressive Power, that it would* be madness to present men. 
who avowed such designs, with a separate Parliament and a separate 
Executive, so that they might become what in German* is called 
hundnis&fdhig; that ie, capable of alliances with foreign Govern¬ 
ments, For, let it be well noted, there is a great. # difference 
between a more would-be rebel mindrily in a great national Parlid* 
ment such as this country at present possesses, and an efficiently 
organised Secaasionism, having legal hold over an island by means 
of a Legislature and a*Govefnmeuit,of its own. With a would-be 
rebel minority, ttf whosb obstructionist tactics the closure may be 
applied at any monfent—and parliamentary government would 
become Impossible without such a right—a foreign Power would bo 
loth to conclude an alliance* It would be different with a legally 

constituted Irish State. Such a* State would be able, in a time 

I 
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of turmoil, to send its accredited ambassadors abroad, and te canchfrde 

formal treaties- * 

Hr. Parnell, under the a^ar of those beyond the Atlantic, on 
whose pecuniary the maintenance of the Leaf^e de¬ 

pended, bad to avow? off and on, what hie real #im was. Ifafc only 
had ha to make speeches which, if read properly, contain fair 
warning to England, hut b* l^d'also to Hsfan approvingly to similar 
harangues of his priestly allies. At a Laad League banquet at Cork, 
Pafh er Green A, introduced to those assembled by Mr, Parnell 
himself, said amidst enthusiastic applause -—* 


t "Tfiatwe do for England we only Jo under caropulribti, I here dcaThm 
openly that, atf tho Pope at Ikuno denied the right of 'Victor Emanuel to rob 
him of his dominions, imdtwnti ready to throw him nut by armed force—(groat 
cheering^—So oycif Xriahmon have the Fame right to hick out John Bull from 
Ireland, even m the Pope of Homo had the right to kick oat Victor Emanuel. 
(Cheers, f And if the putcos or of St. Pot or made a declaration in that sense, 
I nay that the lribh people ha\e tho right to do the same hero. 31 


Frantic applause greeted these words of 'the^riest who denied to 
Italy the right of being a united n&tion/but who would fain tavo 
Ireland erected into a stronghold of theocratic Romanism, the fierce 
enemy of both Protestant .herdtios and of philosophical thinkers, 
Mr. Parnell, the Protestant, did not dare to utter a word against 
Father Greenes raijings. TAo “revolutionists anfl the assassins/' 
** the infamous, the most contemptible, characters in history:" 
these are the usual epithets applied to Italian patriots by the asso¬ 
ciates of the League, as well as by leaders like Mr. William 
O'Brien, M.P. At the death of Rica soli, the molt widely circulating 
Hornt^ pule organ at Dublin said :— ' $ 


“ The gang of Intriguers and free lances who created a bankrupt Italy from 
miticrnpuEoup confiscations, is mpidiv thinnin g. After the other as^eointee of 
Bicasoli bad 1 hsap dragged before the judgment meat of God, he himself fell 
down dead, by an apoplectic fit? in the midst of the torvm whose rightful king is 
a prisoner in the Vatican, whilst the puppet of the JEsrolution boars a crown 
weighing on hie brow in tire Sluitinal/’ 


To a party of this character, Gltylstonians would hand over 
Guvcmm«nt in Ireland 1* In the abased some of freedom and 
nationality, loyal Ulster men Wo asked to bow* their necks under 
the yoke of this Secessionist and Ultramontane conspiracy. To 
Continental Progressists the‘counsel r^ads like a moor, if would ho 
ridiculous, they say, wore! it not so disgraceful, ‘" Oddly enough " 
——the PqU Mctll Q&iftfe observed som* years ago, under the editor¬ 
ship of Mr* John Morley-p“tke country where the spirit of nation¬ 
ality gives us most trouble is the only portioh of ther realm where 
Garibaldi is regarded, in the language of a Catholic newspaper, *a& 
a notorious malefactor, whose accumulated crimes lender his memory 
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Batmen the Iriah popular party, though led* by a Pro 
t extent, ie mot only Catholiu but Papal," , 

Under the agrarian mash, t& amti-Emglieh movement iir Ireland 
is‘largely tlenoaliBt, reactionary an Bogarde intellectual enlighten- 
mantj opposed therefore to trqp progress; thus partaking of th« old 
^ and4esm character* France has had the most sanguinary troubles 
her 'western provinces, from tjic# first Hero hit ion down to 
Louie PhiHppfr—from 1790 to 1832* It so happened that* in the 
Breton part of the YepJite, the people even fapoko (4hd still largely 
speak) a Keltic, nan-hrench tongue, and scarcely regarded them* 
selves as Frenchmen, All this <|id not prevent France from <r fight- 
ing it out on that l^ne ** in the interest o£ national cohesion. Alone 
in the time until 1804, about 150,000 persons lost their lives on lh& 
&ide of the rebellion during harrowing struggles full of atrocities. 
Yet, will it be contended by 'Liberals that the Yanttee ought to 
liiive been allowed her own will, even though a fine peasantry 
furnished stout champions for | tho cltricalint and royalist reaction ? 

Now let us retufn ho the Yend^&an clericalists of the British 
West* About the time of the tragedy in the Phcemx Part, an Irish 
paper, glorying in the name of The Otithofit Progress } wrote;— 

j’hfl woes of Ireland aie all doo to one Piegle cau£&-—the existence of Pro- 
^ysfautisni. in Ireland. The lemody could only be found in the removal of tbit 
■fthirli caused tho firil, which still continues?' Why were tho Ifiat act cuntSirt P 
liccuusf', beinpr Itifrh and Catholic, they arc fiovemed fly a. public opinion which 
in En^liih. and I J rotestfmt, Unletfl Ireland is pnvemed as a Catholic nation, 
and full scopo given to tho development of the CuthdUo Qburch in Ireland by 
appropriating to the CurtliBlie religion the funds given to iPligian, a reonrreiic& 
Hi ffuoh events aa are now taking place cannot be prevented. Fctrttflfot wwj 
Prottttant m&ting-hovie i&tfrt from the IttndJ Then would IroLapd re- 
cover hereolfp and outrajgea would be unknown j for there would be so admit- 
tuio of nntbelioverB with her champions,' 1 * , 

This is in the spirit of the night of St. Bartholomew, Drive' out 
the misbelievers; the use esaity forbutrages will then cease. Speakers 
nnd writers in the League interest carefully refrain from rebuking 
these atrocious sentiments. They cannot afford to quarrel with tho 
material upon which they work for their Separatist purposes* 

In the Dublin Ifat too, Mf, Windthorat, the leader of the Ultra¬ 
montane party In tho German Parliament, baa been extolled as the 
true advocate of right and freedom* Phot party agitates for tfie 
restoration of the temporal power of the Papacy, for the recall of 
the Jesuit Order to formally,, and fof tho reappointment of those 
bishops who bf&nd civil marriage as f* concubinage." What would be 
the prospers for £vil and Tefigio*# Ireedcm in Ireland, if men who- 
look to Wmdthorst as their model, were rule at Dublin P Or let ua 
take a glance at the JfV'ewwfTiiV JouTfxel. That paper has been in the 
habit oi denouncing a university which is free to all denomini-* 
tiona as a "Gejlles* fabric*" ‘Spooking of Count Taafte, the 
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present reactionary minister ra Austria, it ones had, in qn or tide 
dealing with ,f the mcyd cheery chapter in Irish history, the 
brilliant fortunes of the Iriah race in foreign lands/ 1 the following 
remark: " The Taofles—Ylscotmts Tuoife and Earls of Garlfngford 
—were of the oldest Irish noblesse, apd hein^ both good Catholics 
and good Irishmen, they did manful acrv.ce to the House of Stuart 
in the Jacobite wars.” ifanfid service to the House of Stuart 1 
May those Radi cal 0 over here who are to be allured into the Home 
Rule net by thd bait of fi the two /Democracy, 1 ' reflect upon these 
sympathies of the oo-oalled Freeman, t 

The present French Republic, whatever may be its shortcomings, 
bus at any rate earnestly act about redressing, in matters of popular 
instruction, a deplorable state of things which had been a disgrace 
to the country* f It has founded an efficient non*denominatiotial 
school system* untrammelled by Ignorantiiw ( tr Ignorant 

Brothers/' as the monkish congregation calls itself), and by oqually 
ignorant Sisters* In the struggle for the intellectual deliverance of 
the mosses, the French Republics has had to deal with recalcitrant 
monks, who insolently declare themselves above the law* What had 
the Freeman*$ Journal to say ? Here is its Pontifical utterance 

ft While the Eldest daughter of Ihfl grand oH Celtic mother, she who was 
ante, also the oldest daughter of the Church, reels frenzied in sumo atnmgo 
madnesa, lifts the right ( h&ni again at the altar. tram.pLos*on the Cross-, anil 
hunts down the priest as moil once hunted down the wolf—while Catholic 
Franco, wo my, thus rages, possessed by some wild insanity, her sister in rajee 
and faith, Catholic Inland, .iifot only kneels in shame and tears and sorrow for 
the sons of Francs, irtit hastens to ipake such poor rejforatiua as she can for the 
foul deeds at which Christendom stands aghast, while history will brand them 

in word* of fire*’ 1 * 

* 

This is as gbod‘as anything the Holy Father is in the habit of 
saying every ye&T in his anathema against heretics. The same Home 
Rule pafei* approvingly quoted the hope expressed s by one of the 
Congregafaonalist fathers, that the Christian manhood of France 
would spring to its feet and avenge itself by hurling the Republican 
statesmen from power, these Romish, those Popish sentiments (I 
think it is right to use the good eld*words when the 11 bad old 
enemy ,J has to he fought) pervade the mass of the party which aims 
at the Unmaking W England. * 

Seme of the spolfceitoeii of the League, with the caution forced 
upon them by the necessity of not prematurely disturbing their 
sleep-walking English friends, may keep the worst designs, for the 
nonce, in the background. Yet in United'Irefanti, aHtfvery foun¬ 
dation, the parole was given out, that "all Eftgtieh literature thould 
be boycotted out of Ireland* Evidently, the non of the Pontifical 
connection, who pull the wires of the Home Rule organization, have 
become afraid of the freer philosophical spirit which is growing up 
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in England, arid this makes them all the more violent in their 
endeavour to'set up a separate Irish State, as* a means of stopping 
the intellectual eoutaminati^iif ^ rJ ^ : 

* Almo&frevery branch of the Irish League, has for jest* had a 
priest as its chairmati*pr secretary. Tho Archbishops of Dublin and 
Cashel are its open protectors. “ But how is it than many hire 
asked—"that the Plan of Campaign Ijas been condemned by the 
Holy Inquisition P 1 b this not dear proof of Home Rule being far 
from meaning Rome Rule ?" * • 

Only those who fto not understand the inngr workings of the 
Papal hierarchy can ho puzzled by the apparent contradiction* 
Irish Home Rule has the hearty approval of the Jesuit Frater¬ 
nity. A correspondence between its superiors at Home, in Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, which by chance came to light* some years hack, 
afforded the fullest evidence. Now, the Jesuit 0(der practically 
controls the Pope* In tho declaration of’t^o Holy Inquisition, 
there is not a word in condemnation of Home Rule. On this 
point the Papacy (ceps to ife tnylitional policy. An Ireland with 
a political organisation *of her own might be used aa an instru¬ 
ment, under favourable circumstances, to help tq bring down 
to her knees heretical and frethinking England. The Roman 
Church, still aiming at the re-Catholiaatioti of the English nation, 
and wishing »Qt to lose the fqotid** she has within the Catholic 
portion of the English aristocracy, has to play a difficult parti She 
has to show sympathy with Irish farmers; .yet she must avoid giving 
too great offence to Catholic land-owners of influence on this side of 
the United Kingdom, whose interests extend into Ireland, That is 
the whole meaning of the decree of the Holy Office. Those Irish 
Leaguers who twit Liberal Unionists with the pronouncement from 
the Vatican, know foil well how things really stand. They, only 
have their fun with, puzzled John Bull. * 

There is reason, to think that the intricate policy of the Papacy 
is little understood j&ven by nfany Gladstonmns who profess to be 
guides on Irish affairs. Mr* Gladstone hitnself certainly understands 
it perfectly well, though perhaps' he does not wish to be reminded 
just now of what he wrote on " Tbe*yatican Decrees,” when ho 
said:—“ The Rome of the Middle Ages plumed universal monarchy* 
Tho modem Church of Rome has abandoned nothing, retracted 
nothing.” In tho same way, Hr-. Gladstone once knew full well 
what the League ahha at in the way of the dismemberment of this 
country* die know* and*he knows, the aims of that foreign Theocracy 
whose heatl his present Iriat allies support in the endeavour to sub¬ 
vert Italia)} unity.,. If, nevertheless, ftr the purpose of re-attain¬ 
ing power, he joins hands with these former enemies of Lis and of 
tho Liberal cause, that is his personal affair.- But the idea of pro- 
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claiming his now policy—Hi* sudden desertion from the banner of 
Prof reps—as the true Liberalism, hat been rejected indignantly ta 
a preposterous one in £ thousand httertfuces of the Liberal press 
abroad. 1 t i \ >r t t 1 

35Yen as the secret by-ways of Papal policy are little fa mwu in 
England at Urge, bo, I am afraid, the case stands also with the Home 
Rule literature of Ireland—^-or afy*e the extraordinary attempt could 
not be made to mislead the masses over here into believing that that 
is a progressive f 1 Democracy " which, in reality, irrespective of the 
land question, is rqostly a prieet-led reactionary element. It is curi¬ 
ous how little one half of the world knows the other. In converse- 
tipn with many other wise well-instructed English politicians, writers, 
members of Farliament, whose very calling seemed to compel them 
to go to thn sources of information, I have found to my astonishment 
that scarcely ^ny of them had ever,seen anything of the League 
press. Jhr my part ][ may truly claim to have always looked upon a 
statesman’s or a political writer 1 ! duty in a different light. Of the 
Fenian, Repeal, Home Rule, Lupd IJe&gue, anjj National League 
press I have been for many years a regular,'and, 1 may assort, pains¬ 
taking reader. Unsought, a great deal cf knowledge has, moreover, 
ooroe to mo poncemmg the doings of Irish associations which for 
more than a generation have succeeded each other—from the time 
of the Phranir Society and Hhe subsequent Fenitn brotherhood 
down to the present. With every real Irish, grievance, I need 
scarcely say, I have invariably felt the warmest sympathies. The*® 
^ympatlnea are recorded in a good many writings, Gorman, English, 
Preach, and Italian, not only since, but something like thirty years 
or more before, the establishment of the Land League. I avow that 
I have uniformly held the laud-law question to be not an exclusively 
Irish, grievance, hut aUo a grievance of the corresponding class in 
England.* Hence it always seemed to me a mistake to saddle upon 
England as a notion the wrong done by an oppressive feudalism to tho 
tillers of the soil in ell parts of tho Uifited Kingdom. With dear Irish 
friends I have had. many On animated discussion ; and who is there 
among Continental men t^at does not appreciate the characteristic 
liveliness, the kiudKness, eqd the conversational wit of Irishmen P 
Perhaps all these foots together^ which I mention but reluctantly, 
may form some extenuating circumstances, even a bill of indemnity, 
regard to the opinions I venture to express; showing, at least, 
that I do not speak without proper prerparetipn, nqr with any fore¬ 
gone bias. ‘i « , i 

However, as I do not think Liberalism consist of handing over to 
the enemy of Progress the weapons wherewith sh# may out its throat, 

I feel it impossible to sympathise with the maxim of governing a 

Vendee in accordance with Yend&an ideas. ' For instance, the 

■« 
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proposal to “ boycott dl English literature n appe«n to mo to lie scm©- 
what outri3A,^the Liberal programme. It jramiuda earn tether of the 
h\dex Ziircrufff ppoh&itorum. 1± has 4 diaUnt*fla?uur or smell td the 
burning pi\% on which Giordano Brung perish«L~-that ** orimhea)/' 
that “raooal/J that “guemy of mankind,* as the Po^e and the 
Pope’s men hare 'and abroad cfell the martyred philosopher* How, 
the boycotting, nay, the formal exclusion of literature calculated to 
deliver the min da of men from abaurti Superstitions, might really 
become a fact some day, if Ireland were once under n hierarchically- 
ed, separate, Parjiameift and Executive. 

No free-trade in ideafe; and, let it not be forgotten, also no free- 
trade in commerce. In the same <f Words of Cheer from the West ** m 
in which tho boyoottfeig of all English literature waa rfdvacated hi 
United Ireland Mr. Parnell's proposal to boycott English, manu¬ 
factures waa extolled. The significant hint was added :-^' f We mean 
to stop at nothing." A glance at the protectionist articles in Land 
League papers, or at Mr. William pillon’s (the brother of John 
Dillon) Dibtnal Scicnre T may fOrnish tho materials for a forecast. 
4t Should the Irish people/, says that writer, “ ultimately decide to 
give up their dream of nationhood, and to enter into a more intimate 
union with their ancient enemy, as being at worst a necessary evil, 
they must also make np their minds to accept for their country the 
portion of a dm^-fann for England, 1 '* But, “if Ireland ever sutj- 
coeds in obtaining tho right of making her owA lawa and regulat¬ 
ing her own tariffs, the expediency of protecting her native Industries 
will be one of the most important questions whicA her legislators 
will have to consider.” Ilome Rule thus means both the political 
und the commercial captiii demtnuiio of England. * 

Mr. Gladstone, who but recently declared himself once more M a 
thorough Free Trader/’ is certainly aware of tho existence of tho 
Protectionist tendency in the Irish Homd Rule quarter* It is. there¬ 
fore rather a striking fact that Mr* Gladstone, in explaining his Bill, 

should have said * * * 

* 

** I sometimes see it argued that, in giving up this fiscal unity of the Empire, 
we should give up the Unity of the Empire* Tv that argument Z do not au&- 
scribe. (Hear, hoar.) The unity bf the Euafira* rests upon the supremaoj of 
I'etrJiament, and upon something very mudh_ i higher than there is in oonsidara- * 
lions merely fiscal, But I must admit that while T eemnot etottd upon the Jdgh 
ground of pruinpla, I do upon the very substantial ground of praoticeL" 

* , , 

Mr. Gladstone, in those ever^memoiablo debates, gave a hint that 

the maintenance of # the fiscal unity between Great Britain and Ire* 
land is fl not a vital principle/* hut mainly a practice! consideration 
for the npnee* u Upon the high ground of principle " matters looked 
different to him. Let Ihe reader observe, in the foregoing, How the 
speaker puts the “unity of the Empire" at large, by a rhetorical 
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sleight of hand, in the place of the United Kingdom, Mr* Glad¬ 
stone is in the habit of thus qtiietly sowing the seeds* l?y the way* 
for a coming policy of hi^ which E$maeday he ma#n( to woxtbunce 
with atartling suddenness, When that happens, he nasally declares 
that the question hai fiecome H ripe; ” and, he then .ia apt to refer 
to such a previous casual remark, rfhich* when it was uttered* had 
scarcely attracted any attention. In the words above quoted* ho 
prospectively advocated, & rfe were* " Home Buie ns in Canada, *' in 
a political qb well as in a commercial eensa 

Once* in a much-forgotten letter, Mr. Gladstone even went beyond 
Repeal lines. He appeared to question the right of this country in 
,the sister-isle altogether, on the greund of the sOfCalled Papal gift 
of Jjeland bo England by Pope Adrian being 4< an abnormal and 
arbitrary preceding t™ This might one day become a fine and 
fruitful theme to dilate upon in the style of what Mr. Gladstone haa 
writtetl in. more recent letters and articles against the if black¬ 
guardly rt establishment of tljc Legislative Union, If the history 
of constituted countries is to be treated in this wav* all the slumber¬ 
ing race-hatreds and evil remembrances of events long past might bo 
farmed into renewed flames, until a perfect Pandemonium were 
let loose fj^Jl over Europe. Why* reasoning in the way Mr* Glad¬ 
stone now does* after having, during his whole long life, pursued 
exactly the contrary line* might not the claim of the English to 
England itself be disputed ? Perhaps this question might " become 
ripe M when the English Quadrilateral is taken by a combination of 
foreign Powers.^ But patriotic Englishmen^will probably see to it 
that Ireland is not converted into a political bastion for a possible 
foreign enemy a nee. In the meanwhile, well-wishers of England 
abroad simply ^tand aghast at the strange doctrines and the violent 
language 1 of fhe ex-Premier.„ By way of seeking for an explanation 
of the •phenomenon, the Continental Press has often referred to the 
curious, boast Mri Gledstqjic has repeatedly uttered of ** not having 
a single drop of English blood is bis veine* IJ though bom at Liver¬ 
pool. All those who re&pect whatever good has now and then been 
done during the time he was in office,, are unpleasantly exercised in 
their minds by these vagaries, * 

t like John Bright whose liberal record is certainly an older and 
& better one than that of Mr. Gladstone, Richard Cobden was a firm 
w opponent of all attempts at undoing the Legislative Union. “ That 
country (Ireland),” he arid, 4i will soon be brought within a short 
day's journey of London* and need not treated m qny respect m 
future but province™ He woulH not Jiear of the cry for the 
Repeal of the Union* Whilst denouncing M those unthinking persons 
who view tithes as religion,” and whilst free from all proselytising 
tendency, Oobden confessed that he considered “ the Roman Catholic 

ti) Sod Lord BruuweIl*B letter in The Zihtr&l Unioni^ of August 1. 
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religion to be & groat operating cause against the, amelioration of tho 
state of Ireland,” believing it, to bs/'a primary cause of the retro; 
grade position, a* oouiparpd Engkmd^ind Scotland, in which 
we find Ireland at the present day." 

The wise words Macaulay wrote against the Repeal of the Union 
would merit being reprinted at this day* u But was he jurt a Whigf ” 
some of those Neo-RaAicaJfe will ask, who, in their democratic zeal, 
worship the ff Uncrowned King,” * It is a strange Democracy that 
hangs about one fondly extolled as a pretender to royal position. 
“ MucMahon our King !” was onsc tho cry during Fenian troubles 
in Ireland, whilst on English soil Radicals atfEL Democrats were 
lured with ap. Irish - Republican programme. Is this covert 
Royalism, mixed up with Ulfcramontaiem, and with leanings towards 
foreign Powers, perhaps tho 4t Conservative # strain which Mr* Glad¬ 
stone ouco said was contained in the Irish movement ? To foreign 
Liberals and Democrats it seems that ncithqy English RadicoJe nor 
English Congervatives ought to rise at such bull. 

If Macaulay was a .Whig* John Stuart Mill was certainly, not. 
One of the best friends # o£ the working classes; a supporter of tho 
candidature of tho lute Mr* George Odgers, whoso Republican prin¬ 
ciples are sufficiently known j an ardent laud reformer, who in prin¬ 
ciple even preferred tho extreme theory of the NatiouaKsaGon of the 
Laud, which bjjd boon proposed und^r that very name by a Chartist 
Con volition nearly forty years &£*, Mill was nu, ouf-aud'Qut adver¬ 
sary of Accession, of Repeal, and of Home Rule. He wrote his pam¬ 
phlet on England md Inland doling the wbrst Fenian troubles. The 
treatise, I have always found, Is very little known** Often Mill's views 
have been shamefully misrepresented by speakers and writers in the 
Gladritonian interest, whom we will charitably assume to bo ignorant 
of that pamphlet. "Let ituot be supposed/* Mill said, u that I should 
regard either an absolute or a qi^iIUicd separation of the two Coun¬ 
tries otherwise than os a dishonour to one, and a serious misfortune 
to both. The mere geographical situation ( of the two countries 
makes them far more fit to exist as one nation than as two.” 

If over wholly separated from England, Mill, the supporter of the 
French Republican cause, the personal friend of the exiled leader, 
Louis Diane, thought Ireland tf might heconm a province of France, 
This is not the least likely thing to hefbll her, if her independence 
of England should be followed by protracted disorders, such as to 
make peaceably disposed persons welcome an armed pacificator 
capable o£ imposing ori^the conflicting parties a common servitude/' 
In any c&fuNKngWd and Iceland, if politically disconnected, “ would 
he a standing menace to oach other. * t * The burden of the neces¬ 
sity of beafig always prepared for war woe no unimportant part of 
the motive which made the Korthem States of America prefer a war 

VOL. XLVI. i 
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at oneo to allowing the South to accede from the U&ion,” An Irish 
alliance, with a view of using Ireland ,f as a basis of att&dk against 
Britain/* would, in Miil J * opinion, J® 4 1 * natural am of foreign 
Powers as soon as the Union was dissolved. The comparison with 
Canada or Austria-Hungary te looked upon as utterly* untenable. 
IBs firm and literal declaration wasIreland is milked out for 
union with England, 1 ' * 

In the name of true fnefty«to* Ireland herself, it is certainly not 
desirable to open up largo sources of bloodshed, such 84 Mill has 
indicated here as the consequence e£ either an*absolute or a qualified 
separation. In Mfc John Morley's words it would he u a squalid and 
reduced version of the Thirty Ycais* War.*' Englishmen are told 
h’y Glad Etonians that bo many more soldiers have to be kept, so 
many more shillings t% bo spent, for the maintenance of low and 
public security in Ireland than in England, and that therefore they 
should hand dvor the, government of that isle to a party which h 
answerable for ihe disorder, with its attendant atrocities, and whoso 
leaders have openly avowed flieir Secessionist aims* The new 
arrangements would bo called thd Union of HedHs. But in Mill's 
opinion, if England and Ireland were once constitutionally sundered, 


the people of this country would soon see how many more soldiers 
they would liave to keep, lmw many more shiUings to spend, in 
ordijr to secure themsolves agiynat a growing danger from abroad, 
This would tell "most heavily upon the working classes. The milita¬ 
risation of England would bo the unavoidable result; and, together 
with its the increase of tf&ation. * 

What a pyonpoSt, too, for the hard-won Parliamentary power of 
the English nation l Let there be a mainly Homan!&t Parliament 
at Duhlm, and another Parliament at London, or, according to the 
newest G Wbtonjutn programmes, a series of Parliaments in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and it will orjy depend upon a future ambitious 


and arbitrary monarch or statesman to use these divisions for the 
furtherance of hi? qyil designs, Wherever the means of doing 
evil deeds are at hand, thf man to use them seldom fails to make 


his appearance in history* When Lord HartLngtou stood up, in the 
House of Commons, for th$ ,r sovereignty of the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment " against Repeal Vmd Homo Rule, a Paroellito member quickly 
to so and aneeringly tagkjiiln to task for hia disloyalty to the Crown. 
Parliamentary sovereignty 1 what 4 treason. 1 It was litq a flash 
from the history of English movement^ for freedom against Stuart 
tyranny, traversed by Irish reactionists, Truly, English Neo- 
Badicals, if they do not politically live from hand to mouth, might 
here look into a possible future—64 through a glass, darkly. 

Moderate Liberal Constitutionalists, Democrats, and Republicans 
on the Continent, friends of England-—men like Cavour, Garibaldi, 

m 

* 
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flftd Mazzim—Lav© always held Irish Beccflaioaism, Rcp©ftl f ofi Homo 
to* 1» ; a d^ger? to this Gentry aisd to the cause of progress. 
Of' Garibaldi and Mfezzini T* can speak ffbm personal ’intercourse, 
haVtf tjj^rttesed the subject wiih ^Mafcziai during Foil mu titnes, 
audhe^neTeir swerved from thatwHeh hVhfcd Trfffts^'Jn the days 
of Young Ireland/ 1 when hfe spoke approvingly of the maintenance 
of the “ umtd caUetiim Bntaumca." In a memorandum by Mazzini—* 
published a short time ago by his lifc-lAig friend, Mr. P, A. Taylor, 
the former Radical member for Leicester—~the fampd Italian patriot 
who was pre-eminently tho advocate of the principle of nationalities, 
utterly rejected all wbuld-bo analogy between the Irish Question and 
the case of real nationalities, ■ He distinctly declared that it does 
u not appear to ns'that tho characteristics of what m apolitical pb^o- 
sophy is termed a nationality, were prominent in Ireland/’ Ho 
contended that the Liberal and progressive party in England and 
Scotland would be weakened if this country were ^ separated, par¬ 
titioned as it were/ 1 into several Powers, “ each weak, each of secon¬ 
dary or third-rate importance in the world,” - Tho general ten¬ 
dency of all popufathma in Europe, he said, is that of concentrating 
into largo, nearly equal masses; and was it wise to break up inlu 
fractions the large amount of ,beneficial power which England 
possesses, and to (f inscribe a rdroffm/f aim on her flag ”F 

So Mazzini., I have seen the Liberal Unionists* the men who hold 
iho views to which he gave hi$ full assent, ^denounced by a former 
Cabinet. Minister, a whilom friend of his* as “political JeeuitK.” 
From old remembrance it ia spdfcmlly painful to tne to allude to tills; 
hut I may ask: was Mazzini a political Jesuit? Every man is free 
to change his views, howover suddenly* and however much^ for the 
worse; but even then a statesman might be esjrected to Show some 
consideration for his own past. If Liberal Unionise, who have re¬ 
mained true to the policy pur&ued during fifty years by^Mr.lQlad- 
stone himself, are to be insulted as “ political Jesuits,” what then 
was Mr* Gladstone himself up4o tho age of ^eVcnty-soven P (l You 
are governed by what is practically a foreign government: those 
arc th© words addressed .by that ex-Cabmet Minister to a party 
which has often, enough drawn tho consequences from this doctrine. 
What did Mr, Patrick Egan, the tre&urer of the Land League, qp.ee 
eay at an Irish commemoration banquet at Yersflillee ? These were 
his woads, according to the Dublin Nationalist papers:— 

^ i i * 

° To-day the utruggla is against landlordism j to-morrow it will bo for 
national indopondotco ; awl when tho fight for Ireland^ liberty arrived, lot ns 
hope that Another Hofho wilFarriva to invade Ireland with an army, not of 
fifteen thousand, but one hundred thousand JDriflhmon sworn not to turn hack, 
(Enthusiastic applause)/* 

This toast was fallowed by tie toast of “ Ireland’s Independence 

5 i i 
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by thc'Sword," a toast " amply done justice to by General Adarrafl,” 
a& the Nationalist papers said at the time, Mr, Egan's speech was 
but in accordance with a series of articles cdntamed in Zfaited Ire* 
land , and with the circulars of ^be Fenian Brotherhood in,, I8SI and 
1885. These circulars dwell on the means of forming oUiancos with 
foreign Powers. In the document of December 18, 1886, we road:— 

" Brothers! Thfr.Mining Convention jof the Iriah National League to be held 
at Chita.go in January will he tfco most important, and, it is to be hoped, the 
moat representative assembly of Irishmen ever gathered together in -this 
counts y* It is to be hoped that the Gonyontion will hi? ablfl to rtwfre the demand 
cf Mr* Pamdlfor an I^iah Parliament irresistible . * . * The achievement of a 
National Parliament gives us a footing upon IrLjh soil; it gives ns the agencies 
and instrumentalities of a Government de*/ado at the very c^mmenoeinont of 
thb Irish etrugglp. It plows the Government of the land in the hands of friends 
and brothers. It removes the Castle rings, and gives us what vte may wdl <xz> 
press as th$ plant of ,an artrfltd Revolution, From this standpoint the restora¬ 
tion of ft Parliament is part of otir programme ” 

« ■ 

It is only those that have not road the League press for years, who 
can doubt that the graduid unfolding of exactly the same programme 
has been the aim'of many so-called f Home Rulers. fl National 

Jr I 

Independence" baa boon often the parole given out by United 
Ireland* With jubilant expectation of a coming victory, the Irish 
constituencies wore told that— 4 ‘ it is they who pocket the million a 
of abolished rack-rents ; who see their ancient enemy, landlordism, 
prostrated at th#ir feet ; who 3ee the evil legacy of arrears taken 
from their necks ; who 1 ’see county government all but in their grasp; 
who behold the vision of National Indetenjjence so near that 

i „ , , 

their pulses are alfcndy invigorated with its life-current, and their 
faces already lit with its sheen.” At the Dungarvan Convention, 
where Mr, Parnell appeared, it was promised that the opening of an 
Irish Parliament w L ould soon take place amidst the thunders .of artil¬ 
lery. At a subsequent banquet, Mr, Parnell added that he must 
remind his hearers that "Irclhad would be worse beforo she was 
better,” and that ** before lorg they would have National Indepen¬ 
dence, which was the ultimate objed? of the Land League.” 

It is childish to assume that a party avowing such aims would not 
make, use of the political organization placed in its band for working 
out the original design, aa ^on as England's difficulties afforded 
that party the desired opportunity. If the present leaders of the 
movement were to hesitate, they would either be mode to do it at the 
risk of their lives, or be rapidly superseded by others more recklessly 
inclined. In times of war and inAnireetion,^hflt ip often done in a 
quarter of an hour which could not be dreamt of in, a quarter of 
a century. The whole question as regards Ireland now 3, whether 
England is to present her Antagonists with the^ Parliamentary and 
Governmental power which would enable them to organic the 
country for the final coup, or whether England means to retain that 
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power ii her own hands through, the mnintenanco of a strict Legis¬ 
lative Union* If.&he.wer| to resolve on the*forraer course, she would 
find to her coat, when too late, that the restrictions with which she 
might surround her oanceasioa, are, Iik*> so many brittle withes, 
easily snapped daring a period of turmoil, 

ff Ours are a bad peopte to run away from : ** this is a description, 
by an Irishman, of his own race, * That saying merits full attention* 
Thanks to combined fiijnnew and useful measures of reform, there is 
a prospect of that section of the Irish population upon whidh the 
League counts, becoming somewhat more ac^ssiblo to peaceful 
counsels* The conviction among sympathetic foreign observers is, 
that the continuance of this firmness will have the moat salutrfty 
effect f and that Ireland herself will benefit ^hereby in the end. 

On the other hand, any attempt at getting an ftdvanta^o over the 
League by playing into the blinds of the Ultrumontrttios through tho 
grant, of u Catholic University or College, and so converting them into 
friends, will prove an endeavour fou clover by half* The readiness 
with which the League leaders i4 Parliament accepted tho proposal, 
might in itself serve as a warning, Even the opposition offered by 
a few* of the Separatists should not act as an eucounigeinoint to per¬ 
sist in the dangerous proposal, However limited m ifb scope, The 

Fr*‘HMtt^s Journal wrote:— 

* * * 

u Mr. Purnell's mtenthms. are not yet all fully davAloped* Ilia tactics are such 
that ha would naturally entouiago Ministers to toko up bo thorny a question aa 
that of a lionian Catholic Uni varsity, fur Ireland;* It dges net follow that ho 
will accept Mr. Balfour 9 .* Bill when it has been tabled. He has always welcomed 
in advance Irish bills of this character; but he has not generally shown much 
disposition to co-operate in their pasting after they have been tabled. This is 
a ado of Die case which ought not to ho overlooked ,' 1 * * 

Here wo have, what a Homo Rule paper once'admiringly called 
“ Mr. Parnell's refined Jesuitry/’ in fts full bloom. Lot Liberal and 
Conservative Unionists take a lessen from what occurred in regard to 
an Irish Catholic Upi versify B!1I, in 1873’—54," Mr. Balfour’s letter 
to the Scottish Protestant Alliance ia ntft enough. Better by far, to 
drop tho proposal altogether. A united front—that is the decided 
opinion of friends abroad—ought to bo presented to the common and 
wily enemy. Only such straightforward policy can prevent 4he 
Unmaking of England j and only by refusing to act ill tho interest 
of an obscurantist party can this ooui^ry maintain her title in Ireland 
and truly eopipjcto Tljp Making of England* 


iUm. 
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Of lie two great questions which may at any moment shatter the 
peace of Europe—that of Al^uce-Rorrsine and that o£ Bulgaria—the 
latter is by far the moat complicated and the most interesting. In 
the impending European war tho former may settled for an indefi¬ 
nite lime by the result of a few weeks' campaign; the latter may, 
indeed, be advanced a stage; but it cannot be brought to its final solu¬ 
tion until the vast movement, of which it forms o rap re epiaede, arrives 
at its foil development. Tho struggle for freedom in South-Eastern 
Europe has boon partly contemporaneous with the steady onward 
ranrch of Russia, a Power which bus gradually been adding to her 
territory tho lands fiha bus conquered from the Turk. With an un¬ 
wavering eye to her onward uioTOmcnt she has encouraged or re¬ 
pressed, tho struggling mi t ion Edition; at one time she excites Bos¬ 
nians or Bulgarians to revolt; at another she resists tho emancipa¬ 
tion of Serviu under Milosh or that of Southern Bulgaria under 
Prince Alexander. Her progress* of conquest and ^annexation has 
new reached a point beyond which it cannot gu without cnthmgcriitg 
the existence of ■ another groat Po^cr, Austria-Hungry stands on 
the defensive. A Russian general recognised this truth when be 
said that "the way from.Moscow to Constantinople lies through 
Vienna,” Russia, if she never ^added another tiero to her territory, 
even if another great Power possessed the Bosphorus, would be still 
one of th^ greatest df European states. But she is pledged to a 
programme of adyavuie* Austria-Hungary* on the other hand, only 
seeks ,to preserve her existence. And in order to preserve her 
existence She is also bound to protect the liberty and independence 
of the rising nations gf South-Eastern Europe. She is, in fact, as sho 
hafi often been named, the Sentinel of the Balkans, 

It fras during a sojourn of many months in the East that my atten¬ 
tion was first drawn to an article by Professor E. A. Freeman in the 
Fortnightly Review for*June,* headed, ff Tho House of Hopeburg iu 
S^ifth-Eastem Europe.” That artibia contains a number of criticisms, 
favourable and unfavourable, upon Che views which I expressed iii the 
FoLtmgh tly Review of last Jlaich, when, writing immediately after 
the death of the late Archduke Rudolph, I endeavoured te give some 
account of the present family of the ir^psbufrgs and their^ polyglot 
realm, and to sketch out in a few words the poSfeihle destiny whioh 
awaits the dynasty in the East. But Professor Freeman deals not only 
with ihy views, but with the views of many other persons besides; if he 

had only drawn a distinct lice between what I have said and what I 
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have not afidd, mV task in replying to Hot wmdd liar© been ft very 
simple one. With regard to tiro subject whiqb supplies & heading for 
his article Professor Freeman IfeHe us next to nothing. He make;: no 
attempt td*ospLiin the relations of the Hapabuig dynasty in South* 
Eastern Fhmdpe; he stfys nothing of Roumania, nothing of Bulgaria, 
nothing of Greece; he onl^r alludes to Sorvia when he tells us that, 
but for the arrangements of the BerKu^Freaty, Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro might have been regarded as the successor of “tiro 
Austrian puppet Milap. f> "Ho only mentions Austria's great rival 
in the Balkans in qrder to say that she ie less dangerous 
enemy, of the rising nations than Austria, and to remind us that she 
can, on occasion, bo,both just and generous. On the other hand, we 
have something about Spizza, Crivoscia, or Oattoro on more than 
every other page. The people of Spizza may contend, that*the axis 
of the earth sticks out visibly in their town ■ but * their fate, an 
unjust one I admit, will hardly decide the 'fortunes of tto IInps- 
burgs. I have every sympathy with tiro Crivoscian mountaineers in 
their resistance to the conscription; hut they would have done better 
not to have murdered afcd mutilated four unfortunate gendarmes 
who were net oven Austrians. Catiaro, no doubt, is the natural 
port of Montenegro, though tho Montenegrin protcn&hitis to posses* 
feiou by right of conquest seem somewhat dubious. But these in¬ 
teresting localities can hardly cla^n form tho sum dotal of South- 
Eastern Europe. 

With regard to the main point of my contention— that Austria* 
Hungary, if she is to avoid destruction, must hasten to conciliate her 
Slav races—I am happy to find myself in sympathy with Professor 
Freeman. To be sure, he looks a little askance, at me os jx~ if com¬ 
panion of archdukes*” For he hates archduke^ with a perfect 
hatred; he grates them right sore, even as though*they worn his 
enemies* But he hates them at a distance; for ho admits that he 
knows little of them or their opinions* * He hatf s them on a priori 
principles. Gan any good come out of the Haplburg Nazareth ? Can 
any archduke, can any companion, of archdukes, hold a saving firftli P 
Is not every archduke, by reason of his being, a foe to the rights of 
nationalities ? And yet, strange os it-may seem, tho late Archduke 
Rudolph was a warm friend of the Slav's* Other archdukes mdy 
conceivably think as he did. And as it seems that ff to know the 
mind archdukes is worth something,” Professor Freeman, if ha 
tluuks it worth whife* to inquire, may make some surprising dha- 
covering this head* *Thare might be risks in such an investiga¬ 
tion* Archdukes esist in a tainted “atmosphere’;” contact with 
archdukes is perilous, for evil communications corrupt good^ manners; 
and Professor Freeman admits that he might be led astray, as he 
says I have been, by these unknown but dangerous persona* Omne 
f 
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ignotum pro makfico, But until Professor Freeman knows acmething 
of archdukes and the minds of archduke^ he^ould do wisely not to 
make assumptions concerning the one or the other; pad as he also 
observes that he is unacquainted with the writer whom htorilicm's* 
one can only recommend him to follow a simple rule of ordinary life, 
which teaohea us rfbt to warn persona whom we do not know against 
persons of whom we know iyjtbiTtg+ / 

The Emperor Francis Joseph does not meet with bettor treatment 
from Professor* Freeman than his archducal relatives. AH arc 
Hap&burge, all ara bom in original sin. They love " base gains/* 


and are prone to " paltry stealing j ” .they <( filch ** wretched villages; 
they possess tya “ insatiable land hunger ; " they* H ravish the poor ” 
lilto the lion in the Pylms j they indulge in <f petty larceny ” be¬ 
cause they lack the courage for u highway robbery.” The place 
where they congregate must assuredly be a den of thieves, and Pro* 
fce&or Freeman girds mo no less than six times because of resort- J 
ing thereto. It is a little hard'to tak^e all this seriously; and yet 
Professor Freeman, writing shortly after Archduke Rudolph's death, 
can hardly have been jesting. Francis Joseph is “not other than a 
' Hapsburg^” he can oven bo guilty of " unkingly iiupertiijeree.” 
Whether thilis a hereditary fulling of the Hapshurgs wo arc not told ; 
those who know anythingof Francis Joseph's disposition will bo a little 
surprised to hear of its^jxistonoeT ( Yet Professor Freeman, by a single 
anecdote, gives us a better insight into Frauds Joseph’s character 
than by all his invectives, lie t^lls us how, when the people of 
Ragwsa allowed V tfceir foreign jnaster n to p&ffs through their town 
in silence, Francis Joseph at the end burst into tears* One would 
have efppctod the fury of the tyrant or the indifference of the 
foreigner; here jth have the grief of a kind-hearted man* who loves 


his people and* feels deeply apy mark of their estrangement. Wo 

are told that the emperor" has made enemies of those (the Croats) 

who were once his friends . tb^ thing ia at least ugly/* says 

Professor Freeman* “wo wish to know how iff came about*” The 

* 

anWor is that it has not come about, Joilnchich aid his Croats, it 
is true, helped Francis Joseph against tlje Hungarians in 1B48-3 j 
hut Professor Freeman * forgets to tell us how the Croats wore ordy 
prevented from joining the Hungarians by the foolish intolerance 
of Kossuth. To-day Croatia i& dissatisfied with her relations with 
Hungary, that is all. Croatian patriots differ pinch in their ideals* 
Some of them only demand a fair interpreftition *of Hhe existing 
Auagkich, or compromise with Hungary/* OtEers as! for'aif Ausgteich 
with Hungary similar to that which exists between Hungary and 
Austria; qthers for a severance of the connection with Hungary 
and a more simple and direct relation with theip king* This does 
not look as though they regarded /Francis Joseph as an “ enemy/* 
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A certain nmnber of Pan-Servian enthusiasts may fii their topes on 
Belgrade r t but Catholic flrqaria, as a whole, dries not wish to re¬ 
nounce her allegiance to the Apostolic throne. < " Pour notre ohere 
Viedlle Auliriche,” says Bishop flfressfhaye#, the greatest of Croatian 
patriots, " je donnerai ma vie u l'instant (Test dans son eein quo 
nous dev one, nous Slaves occicLentara, Yivre^gttiiidir, arriver 4 
Faccomplissement de nos destines.7 * When therefore Professor 
Freeman talks of the profit* as “ enemies ” of Francis Joseph he 
merely attributes to them his own antipathy to the Alonso of ffap&- 
burg, They only object to Magyur interference *and tho process of 
" Magyarization.” # 

Professor Freeman goes on to throw dcrubt upon the universality 
of the rejoicings on the occasion of Franci% Joseph's jubilee*and of 
the public mourning for the late Citown Prince* He want! to know 
whether job dee trees were pfimted at Cuttqro and Bpize^H Very 
likely not; trees are conspicuous by their absence on the Dalmatian 
coast. I cannot say from personal observation how the jubilee was 
celebrated by filari or Hounums, fls I was not in a Slavonic or Rou- 
man district at the time. I remember reading accounts of festivities 
in Galicia, Transylvania, and Croatia ; so that it seems there are per¬ 
son* in those countries “ who find'it very hard not to dhcor a king,” 
But as I share Professor Freeman’s cjistrust of what the nowspEvpors 
call "ovations** I will nbt enter "into particulars. The other day I 
witnessed the Lord Lieutenant's departure from Dublin, Some per¬ 
sons who stood by mo cheered fur the outgoing Viceroy ; others for 
Mr. Parnell and the tjmnd Old Meha. Kest mdming, anyone who 
derived his information from a single Dublin newspaper would 
imagine that -all the cheers were given one way or the other. Yet 
all the samo I regret, f or Professor Freeman a aike* that I have no 
specific information concerning tree-planting at Spirit If a* tree 
was not planted there, it certainly follows that the rejoicings in tho 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy w^re not "universal. There wore jubi¬ 
lee celebrations in If eland some year* *go p and thousands of Irish¬ 
men took part in them who have very decided views respecting tho 
rights of the Irish nation,' But Professor Frcoman would question 
the reality of there celebrations unices ho were credibly mforafed 
that there were torchlight processions ih Tory Island and showers 
of sky-rockets at Slribbereen. 

But it is no worker that Professor Freeman should regard “so 
many of Fraheifi Joseph's subjects os hi* "enemies” when wo find 
him comeitehtly* denying the title of "Emperor” to that monarch 
—whom he sometimes describes as the " Austrian Duke,” sometimes 
as " the prince who^alls himself King of Croatia as well as of Hun¬ 
gary ; ” wh^n he tajks of "the stolen eagle of Vienna," and thinks 
it right on all occasions to aurrouhd the words "Empire of Austria ” ' 
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with inverted commas. VV hen, therefore, he, charges me with con¬ 
fusion in the nee of the .word "empire ” it i&.,a little hand to meet 
him on common ground* Per if preifti* Jwe^h is nsttittfr Emperor 
of Av stria nor King qf Hungary, of course I am in error/and I am 
quite ready to be told &at I “ talk like the newspapers/' and that I 
am * ( a little confunld about empiree.' 1 Tte correct style of Francis 
Joseph’s dominions is, no ^doubt, the * f Austro-Hungarian Mon¬ 
archy ;" it may booh he the * s Austro-Himgaro-BoheiDian Mon¬ 
archy; ” but newspaper writers and most othe^people, whether they 
are confused or nqt, nee the words <f Dual ^Laipire,” ** Austrian 
Empire,” or ** Austria” alone, aa a convenient abbreviation, just as 
they use the wprds * c British Empire,” or ** England ”*slone, for the 
"Unitedkingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and its dependencies, 
although the Sovereign of those dominions is Queen in the greater 
part of them, Empress in one part, and Suzerain—whatever that 
may be-^xn wbut J suppose must he called another part. There is no 
analogy from a constitutional point of view; but it ie nevertheless 
as incorrect to speak of "the Quetm ” at Ctalcutfruas it is to speak of 
"ihe Emperor ” at Pest* It may be that Anyone who talks of the 
u British Empire " ie " confused ;** he seems to be equally guilty with 
the culprit, ift any there bo, who Would use tho words “ Hungarian 
Empire ,f to denote the whole of Francis Joseph's dominions. Ho 
is more guilty *than the culprit + who ubgb the wofds “ Austrian 
Empire ” in that sense. He may plead, however, that no single 
word has been devised to* include jho whole of Queen "Victoria's 
dominions* as the 4* Monarchy” denotes those of Francis Joseph. 
And I should have used tho word " Monarchy ” invariably, if it 
had nofr j^oem&d to me, perhaps wrongly* that the word in this 
territorial sense js* not familiar to most Englishmen. But if any¬ 
one is confused- by the conventional use of the word “ empire ” I 
am willing to abandon it, more especially as it has led Professor 
Freeman to some singular misapprehensions of my meaning. 

But Professor Freenlan is not content with imputing to me-eon- 
fusiod fi about empires generally,” He assumes me to say that an 
“ Empire of Austria ” counted in the dayabf Maria Theresa, of which 
thU sovereign was Empress when she fied into Hungary. It is true 
that, writing with the utmest brevity, I gave Maria Theresa her 
future title of Empress (oi the Homan or German Empire, of course) 
when speaking of her father’^ death and her sojourn in Hungary, 
just as one might say that " Queen Jl Victoria, *r " tl^e Queen,” lived 
at Kensington when she was a child, or*that*" Profewr Freeman 
took his degree of Bachelor of Arts in a certain year. No doubt it 
would be giore exact to ftay* “ The Queen, then Princess Victoria, 
'■lived at Kensington; ” and if Professor Freeman had confined his 
criticism to pointing out tjue I should not complain. But he ie 
wholly unjustified when he assumes me to say that!Maria Theresa 
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w»* 44 Empress d* Austria, pt that an " Etapfro of Austria existed in 
her time, and that : the Pragmatic* Sanction referred to it* In a 
phrase whichpleasantly reminds me of undergraduate dayB, he t&LU 
mi? to n g<f and got up Bryce*” Ncftv, i£ Professor^ Freeman had 
rcud my* words with a little mq^e care, and, indeed, had gone and got 
up Bryee himself, he would have seen, that I expressly alluded to 
the institution of the Austrian Empire yn 1806, when I stated that 
"the House of Hap&burg + . * at the beginning of this century 
exchanged the Zkutec^c Reich lot the GesfcrreicA,” hud that I'had 
followed Bryce so closely as to describe the Holy Roman Empire 
not as the Hoimtchr Reich, but o.§ the Deutsche Rcich t inasmuch as it 
is eo described in -the proclamation of August 6th, b 1806, which 
announces the retirement of the Hapsburg monarch to his hereditary 
dominions. If, therefore, Professor Freeman hud not borapso hasty 
to criticise he might have spared himself much righteous indigna¬ 
tion ; ho is l * wearied and ashamed ” he says, il that this very simple 
mutter needs to be explained for the'ten thousandth time/* It is not 
iny fault if nine thsusand nine him d red and ninety-nine other per¬ 
sons have made a mistake which I certainly have not made. * 

One we pass from the disturbing "atmosphere” of the Hapsburga 
wo sail into smoother water, and flier o is little more tn Professor 
Freeman’s criticism that calls for regly on my part. He seems to 
ngioo with my statement as to ikq loyal spirit of the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian army, and what ho says with regard te«t.Le instinct of military 
obedience—-how it makes men soldiers first and citizens afterwarde— 
is interesting and instructive, To instances which bo gives of 
this tendency he might have added that of a semi-military body in 
these Islands—the Irish constabulary. At the same time his remarks 
are more applicable to the army as it existed before Ifumggrata than 
to the army .of the present day. Befpre Kdniggiiita Austria'■had 
what may be called a professional or long’■service armj, which 
formed a separate military caste,^ and wfin praetipally the only bond 
of union in the monarchy* It represented the existing political 
system, and its function wns to repress s tho various nationalities at 
home, even more than to cofiahat the enemies of Austria abroad. It 
was with this army that Austria opposed a .nation in arms, or ftt 
least a portion of a nation in arias, at Sdniggratz* After tlie 
-Ausghhcfi or compromise with Hungary in the following year, the 
German System of universal liability to military service was adopted 
-^it could not have been introduced while Austria was forcibly 
holding doJ'U ITuAgary hs \BaIl as the Italian provinces—and with 
it the short term of service. The soldiers now serve throe yours, 
ecme only ono year, with the colours j and thousands of the ctReera 
are not military men^hy profession.' With such an army the process 
of denationalization and the formation nf a military caste become^ 
impossible; but (hi the other hand officer^ and soldiers return to civil 
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lifa more fully impressed with the duty of loyalty they stiQ owe to' 
the Monarch whom they have sworn to obey as their Kri«g$Jmr* 
And this loyalty is not incompatible with the fullest patriotism, as 
Professor Freeman seems^to tHInk. As Count Andrassy said in fhe 
course of the recent discussions at Pest, “ The army is nO longer 
intended to isolate itself from the bther factors of political life: ite 
tusk is rather to infuse into thont the military spirit*” 

With regard to Professor Freeman's statement that " No Pole 
wishes to be joiied to Russia/* I may mention that, though the Poles 
of Galicia have been estranged from that Power by the barbarities 
she has perpetrated on their kindred, a certain number of them, 
apparently deluded by the promises of Russian agents, and, perhaps, 
despoiling of Austria-Hungary ‘a future, aro agitating for a union 
with Rulfaia in tlfb hope of reconstituting the Kingdom of Poland, 
But if, in the course of the impending war, Russia should bo driven 
ent of Poland, it Is Kjonccivahle that the I’ole* may wish to renew 
their kingdom under the dynasty which ha* shown that It can rule 
them more successfully than Hobtiizollems or IforntmoUs. Gorman 
strategists insist that Russia, if defeated, cannot be permitted to 
retdnPoland; but it would remain to be seen whether thoHohenzollern 


would be willing to see the Hupsburg in possession of so great a 
prize* The German strategists say that in such a case Prussian 
Poland, at least,, mua^ remain as jtda. 

Speaking of the Southern Slavs of the monarchy, Professor 
Freeman points o^t ft diTerence between them and their northern 
brethren, namely, f that the latter have nothin g to tempt them to 
separation from Austria-Hungary, while the former incline to the 
adjoitiihg" Powers of their own race. But this distinction is some¬ 
what ■ invalidated 11 by the existence of a Russian propaganda 
amongst the Poles and Ruthcnians (as Professor Freeman admits), 
as well *hs by the fact that, generally speaking, the Croatian^, 
Jstrians, and Northern Dalmatians do not wish for separation 
from tho monarchy. As t for Dalmatia and I&tria, Professor Free¬ 
man does not seem quite to under stand the existing political 
ait nation in those countries He is perhaps led astray hy his special 
acquaintance w\th a certain district in the extreme south, to which 
he ig constantly alluding? He says that, at least in Southern 
Dalmatia, the Slavs are not "treated with disdain >J by tho Italians. 


True, if he U referring to the H narrow strip of qoaatdine south of the 
river Cettina, which includes Ragufta, Cuttdro, and SpitfEft* Hero 
the Serbs are ninety per cent, of the whole population' and seem 
likely to absorb the Italian elemcnt even in dKe towns, Such being 
the proportion, it is a little hard to understand^why Professor Free¬ 
man rebukes the friends of Italy who ** rejoiced at the deliverance of 
Yeiuce and Milan " because, they don’t seem u to care for the abiding 
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bondage of Itagula and Cattaro/ but it is easy to see that here the 
Italians cannot treat the Serbs with disdain* ^and also that there can 
be no question of Italia irf'td&rta, The point of contention between 
the races is this district is a purely educational one; the Serbs wish 
to suppress all the Italian schools; the Italians reasonably ask that in 
places where the Italian tongue prevails it should be the language of 
the schools, Furthermore* in this district^ the Serbs* who arc largely 
Orthodox* are united with the Italians in their opposition to the 
Catholic Croats of Northern Dalmatia, who seek if or union mth 
Croatia. The Croat majority in Yhe Dalmatian diet not long ago 
passed & resolution demanding this union—a fact which should bo 
noted, as showing that in this country there is no general desire for 
separation from the monarchy. But north of the Cettina, jn the 
Q.uamero, in Istria (where the two nations almost counterbalance 
each other) * the attitude of th/J Italians towards the v Slavs is very 
different. They represent the upper and middle classes in opposition 
to the rising democracy ; they despise the Slav peasants, the 
f&redieti, once oppressed by Venice y they inherit tho lordly 
traditions of the Serene Itepublic* and look back to tho time when*, 
under Venetian supremacy, they belonged to the ruling race. When 
I spoko'of “descendants of lordly Venetian&/* I was nc£ unaware of 
the original Koinan element in tho cities of tho land of Diocletian. 
There was ji large English and Scotch*element in Ulster before tho 
days of* William III,, find yet the Orangerfcn of to-day regard 
themselves as the descendants of the men who created the Ascen- 

V 

dancy ; they talk oL their H adeestors ” and M ^forefatherswho 
fought at the Boyne, though moat of them might find it hard to 
prove a lineal descent from thoso heroes* They associate themselves 
with the triumph of their fellow-countrymen and co-religioniats. But 
if the word u descendant* n must bo taken literally/h may mention 
that I have received hospitality from descendants of Venetian families 
in the Quarnero, who have shown me heirlooms that their forefathers 
h ad brou ght from tho rity of St. Mark. This doc* not necessarily prove 
anything. But it is impossible to deny tlfat the Dalmatian chief re¬ 
ceived a considerable infusion of Venetian blood during the long con- 
turies of Venetian rule, wh€n wa note the extraordinary way in which 
Y enicQ h as e very wb ore stamped her type upon thorn. *E very where Wte 
find Venetian art* Venetian domestic architecture, Venetian ideas of 
govemrwont* and, what is most to be observed, the Venetian dialect* in 
remarkable purity ; ^eVgrywhoro we are confronted with the Lion of 
St. Mark. * Be fora the fifteenth century the Venetian form of Italian 
was net ap'okon in these dties, and political subjection alone is not 
sufficient te accoun| for the change of speech, Bagusa, which 
Professor Freeman quotes against me, ie altogether exceptional. 
Except 1 Segna, which never was Venetian at all, no Dalmatian city 
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Sum been bo untouched by Venetian influence a* Ragusa, Witt ter 
wonderfully independent petition ate preserved her* oi?ru cuitnro, ter 
Slavonic and Latin literature, and &er 'pure Italian speech. The 
lingrta Tatcaw is still beard h\ her streets. This is net the plana, to 
speak of hetf peculiar history and her friendship with 'Turk- 
But nothing can be proved by instancing Rug'usa, Whether as- 
regards the attitude of Italians towards Slavs, or the connection of 
Italian sentiment in Dalmatia with Venetian descent and tradition. 
Of course Trieste and Trent prove that Irredentism ha* no necessary 
connection, with memories of Venice. My only allusion to Venice was 
the words above quoted, I am therefore somewhat surprised when 
Professor Freeman goes an to say,But Mr, Bourchfcris mistake lies 
deeper than that/’and says that I take all these"cities for if Venetian 
colonies.,” I seq that Vriarte calls them “ colonies remJticnnca," 
and perhaps other writers do so too, ( They may have some reason for 
doing tstf, hut I am not concerned to defend them. Professor Free¬ 
man is obviously thinking of wjiat some one dec has add., 

But it is time to say a few words with regard to the position end 
prospects of the Hapsburgs in South-Faatern Europe, On this 
subject Professor Freeman throws little light, as he contents him¬ 
self with th^t peculiarly negative attitude which foreigners tall us is 
characteristic of English criticism. He lias nothing to suggest, 
whether as regards the future of the Balkan Peninsula or the 
destiny of the Hapsbkrgs. All we are told is that any link‘between 
the two is impos«ible f inasmuch as "the Austrian is the most 
dangerous” of ^11 the enemies Of the rinipg nationalities, while 
Russia, cm the other hand, having proved that she “ can on occasion 
bo both just and generous/* is presumably not excluded from assist¬ 
ing in their future development, I do not deny Russia's capacity for 
generosity; fcbeis eminently prone to generosity of a certain kind. She 
was generous when ehe offered half Bulgaria to the Roumanian prince 
if bo would allow her to enclave his Rouman subjects in Bessarabia 
without protest j in the distribution of money she is generous to a 
fault, and her parti wins JiVe sumptuously in Belgrade and else where 
without ** visible mean* of subsistence.”,. /Her sovereign is generous 
when ho decorates kidnappers, and her envoys are generous when 
they support filibusters, pnd console unsuccessful assassins with 
geld watches. In this kind of * generosity Austria cannot compete 
vfith her rival; even if she were willing to use them, ehc has not 
the means to her hand whereby Russia wqrha upoq the cupidity 
and the fanaticism! the fears and the prejudices, of the pool, the super¬ 
stitious! the ignorant among peoples still new to liberty, un¬ 
accustomed to self-reHaEoe, and untrained in ;fche workings of free 
political institutions. 

Auy one i*rho ha* carefully followed the L cauise e£ event* in 

* 
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Bulgaria and I^juunmia during the last few jeara will finders tan d 
what Iriesn. It weald be easy to fill pages with, 'the evil deeds of 
the Puomjanofis is Sutopq sifftso. the beginning of the 

century, jijart as Professor Freeman fills pages with the evil deeds of 
the Hapsburgfl; but I um so enemy !i> Edsda and her rulers except 
in so far as they are hostile to* liberty in the Balkans ; and it would 
never occur to me to reproach Professor Freeman, either once or six 
times, if he happened to be acquainted ’frith a Russian Grand Duke, 
The Romanoffs, like thf> Hap&burgs, have a “ fftinijy estate *’ Tjhich 
includes a good many nations in Europe and Asm ; they have boon 
tolerably busy enlarging; that estate in recent /ears, and they rule 
over the greater part of it in undecidedly patriarchal fashion. And 
if they proceed to Enlarge that estate still further in ^outh-Eastern 
Europe, it is not likely that they will alter their methods of govern¬ 
ment to suit the freshly-whetted taste for liberty that exists in the 
Balkan lands. How Russia cun act towards these young nations 
when she gets the upper hand has been shown plainly enough, 
by the way in which, she bowsed Bulgaria from 187& to 1887, 
when by a persisted! course of persecution she wholly estranged the 
affections of a people, which at first waa not only deeply graceful to 
her, but profoundly impressed by f her overwhelming j^wer. That 
course of persecution was designed to show the Bulgarians that their 
independent existence was impossibly but it failed in its object, 
partly owing to the attitude of -> Austria and. the other Powers, 
mainly owing to the admirable spirit showij. by tho Bulgarians, in 
their cruel adversity, Bulgaria? under Prince Ferdinand, is stand¬ 
ing at bay. Tyranny such as that of* SkobaleS and Eaulbars might 
have been carried on successfully in a Hussion province, wfyoru the 
people have never known what freedom is. But the Bulgarians had 
tasted of the sweets of liberty. It is impossible* tP contend that 
reactionary Russia, with its increasing tendency to centralisation 
, and absolutism, is u less dangerous enemy to freedom in the Balkans 
than constitutional Austria-Hungary, in which, the principles of 
nationality, of self-government, and of popular representation are 
doily obtaining a wider recognition and a more general application. 

It is well to understand dourly tho difference between the aims of 
Russia and Austria in South-Eastern Europe. "From sue point of view 
the aims of Russia are offensive, those of Austria defensive; from 
another ^the aims of Russia are military and political, those of Austria 
commercial. No Ritteian dories that ^Russia aims at conquest in the 
Balkan Peninsula, and* that she means to have Constantinople. Her 
statesmen aim at nav^l development in the Black Stja and free access 
to the Mediterranean, while every pious Muscovite in a lower rank 
of life timid his eyes to the New Rome, and prays that Holy Russia 
may yet rule in the groat city of the Orthodox faith. When the 

* • 
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camp*brokc up at San Stephano Ruflfiiau officers o.n£ men shed tear# 
tug they turned away from the tity of which they had dreafned from 
childhood. The poaaeaaiou of Cone^ntmoplo implies the absolute 
subjection, m fact the annexation, of Ronmania and Bulgaria; for 
■ Russia could not allots h&r communication by Jand to b^ interrupted. 
The hypothesis which I once heard M* Zankoff suggest—that Russia 
may go to Constantinople by sea and maintain her communication 
by sea alone—need hardly *bc? discussed, *Bu&eIa’is military designs 
are^not confined to Bournanio and Bulgaria; not long ago it was 
said at Belgrade that she had proposed a military convention with 
Servia, but that tin? proposal, being somewhat premature, had fallen 
Jhrough; and it may be noted that the "Seventh Commandment” 
of the Moscow Committee ordains that the armies of all the states in 
the Peninsula shall swear obedience to the Czar, Russia would at 
least find it necessary to control the military organization and the 
foreign policy of the ,two states which lie between her and Con-* 
etantinopla; and it is in these two states especially that her designs 
are watched with, the deepest apprehension, while Servia, Greece, 
and Montenegro, being less immediately fhreateQed, maintain more 
cordial relatione with St, Petersburg. Montenegro, especially, is 
secure in h CI eagle’s nest, and can safely accept any number of 
Russian favours without the'prospect of a quid pw quo being exacted 
in the future, _ This La a poin + on which I remember the late M* 
SacharLu StoianoU—c, true Bulgarian patriot—was wont to insist 
strongly at the time f wlien the Czar described Prince Nicholas us 
"the oply sincere friend of Russia.” The attitude of Montenegro 
ns an outpost of fruwria has nbt always been of unmixed advantage 
to her t and her partial exclusion from the sea is in reality due to 
the alarm with which Europe looked forward to the establishment 
of a Russian poH in the Mediterranean, 

[file purely defensive attitude of Austria is in marked contrast 
with the aggressive designed her rival, Her struggle is a struggle 
for existence. Shtf has hitherto dosed her cars to Russian sugges¬ 
tions for a partition of the Peninsula, for she perceives the insidious 
character of these proposals. She has been invited to occupy Servia 
and to advance to Salonico, if she would permit Russia to occupy 
Ron mania and* Bulgaria, and to advance to Constantinople. But 
she knows that her position wouM become untenable with a gigantic 
and aggressive neighbour on her left, and a presumably hostile 
fiontenegro on her right. Ser two .ruling n&ccs, the German aud 
the Magyar, are opposed to further,* ann^cafioi^ and none of her 
statesmen^ are Jikcly to provoke a renewal of the scenes which 
followed the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and brought 
about thd fall of Count Andragsy. The Magyars, however hostile 
they may be to the Slavs within the monarchy, have been in fact the 
best friend# of the Balkan,' Slavs," because of their ^termination that 
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neither puiria tor Austria shall advance in the Peninsula. We 
j&Ave heard the Words. *'Honda off** addreqped to Austria; but in. 
reql’ty these words exp Asa ^he sum total of: her policy in the 
B*.kan$, ^he mil not, ah* cannot* advance herself; bit she ds 
determined to prevent Russia's advance also. Reasons of every 
kind, strategic, economical t political, impel her to resist the formal 
tion of a huge Slav empire, which, would hold her as in a vice, stop 
her great waterway, and eventually *afisorb her Slav populations. 
Her object is to foster the growth of the young nationalities at the - 
Balkans, to strengthen their position, and to encourage them to join in 
a federation which will serve as a barrier against aggression from tho 
north. She must apt as the guardian, the " sentinel '*—not merely 
self-constituted, but appointed by Europe—of their infant liberties. 
She must occupy the position which would tiaturaUy have Jbekra god 
to Russia, but which Russia ha* forfeited by her unworthy treatment 
of the people she had liberated. Russia's prc^tpinmc is incdmpatibte 
with their freedom. They are continually being loaded with pro¬ 
fessions of disinter^stednesfi dn either hand; but what they have to 
consider is, which of the two groat rivals has the greatest interest iy. 
being disinterested ? 

The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina may be quoted against 
this view of Austria’s defensive attitude. But the occupation was a 
necessity, and «*. necessity of a kind that is hardly dikely to obcur 
again. The population of these lands consisted of half-a-million 
Christians of the Orthodox Church, h&lf a .million Mahometans, and 
a quarter of u million ►Catholics; Catholic and Orthodox hating the 
Mahometan, hut bating each other more; while the Mahout b tan not 
being a Turk, would not simplify the problem by withdrawing, as 
the Turks have done elsewhere* It was impossible to restore the 
revolted provinces to Turkey; it was equally impossible to give them 
to Russia; it was out of the question to hand them over then to 
Servia, for the boys, who gave eighty thousand Austrians enough to 
do, would have made short work of the Servian army* No one in 
his senses would think of entrusting thefh to a handful of Monte¬ 
negrin mountaineers, The intejyention of a strong Power was 
necessary, and Austria was* the only PoWpr fitted to restore order and j 
to hold an even hand over the forces of ^discord and anarchy. The 
difficulties ahe hod to encounter wefo immense: race-hatred, religious 
bigotry^ oppression sanctioned by ages of tyranny, all the hidoo.us 
legacy of Turkish role. Count Killay, the Minister for Bosnia, is 
one of the -ablest administrators in Europe; but I must not 
describe fiere the results he has attained- Everywhere justice is 
fairly administered^ and without dela ^; law reforms have-bean 
introduced, but with the utmost deference to existing ideas and 
usages; religious susceptibilities are respected; education is rapidly 
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spreading; communalsfl}f*gOYeimiMfllt Is muoztged; lpads and 
railways are being constructed; and the commercial outlets which 
the Dalmatian coast supplies are agaiif, aftfer a long lapse ol oentnrieB, 
being turned to their proper ^nd natural nee. Such, in brief, is tiie 
iS bondage"of which Professor Freeman speaks* The severance of these 
lands from Austria implies their exclusion from the sea-coast; hat 
Austria, once she has adopted t^p principle of federation* may pos¬ 
sibly’ restore the Bosnian Ejingdam. with ah outlet through Southern 
Daljnatia, while*Northem Dalmatia would gfatify it* desire for union 
with Croatia, Or, perhaps, as I' have alresSy suggested, sho may 
yet give up the occupied provinces to a friendly and well* governed 
Sorvia: it would be impossible to hand them qver to the Servia of 
to-dayj The'Catholics of Herzegovina, and Herzegovina according 
to some authorities is tfiore Catholic than Bosnia, might object to - 
this; at any ipte they would hardly thank Professor Freeman for 
hifi suggffcstion to pu^ thorn in subjection to the Orthodox warriors of 
the Blaok Mountain* Meanwhile those countries arc at least under 
enlightened rule, and brought intq contact with tjie Western civilisa¬ 
tion which Russia is so anxious to exclude from the Peninsula, 

The commercial supremacy which Austria has partially succeeded 
in establishing over the Balkan States has done much to cause and 
increase her unpopularity; The Vienna Jew finds a happy hunting 
grohnd in the Peninsula. At host he is not a prepossessing indivi¬ 
dual, and the fact ihffc ho is on Austrian or a Hungarian docs not 
specially recommend himj while on the other hand ^ iris nothing short 
of a misfortune faj Austria that she should base hirgely rep resented 
in these countries by a race to which the ignorant and bigoted 
Chmtijme are implacably hostile, Not many months ago a Rouma¬ 
nian. farmer who. had flogged and otherwise ill*treated a Hebrew' 
creditor was brought before a local court. 1 JIo pleaded that be had 
only performed if public service by chastising an unbelieving mis¬ 
creant; and the defence was held good by the judge, who directed 
an acquittal. In Roumama the* rigorous protective system of 
Austria provoked resistance, even while an Austrophil ministry was 
in power; and a war of tariffs jias heen raging between the two 
countries, But it ia in Servia that the eVil effects of Austrian com¬ 
mercial policy have been felt most keenly. The commercial treaty 
of 1881 offered special prmlegetf to Austrflki imports and practically 
' extinguished Servian manufactures. Since then Austria hne almost, 
wholly absorbed tbo trade of Serm. * The jAoal .value of imports 
into that country last year was £l J 325 i 0j&; *that of Austrian imports 
alone was iJ8fl9^l4 ; in the previous year it was £1*103,345 against 
a total of £l*4flti*Q47. B4t this is not all. The-treaty* one-sided 
us it is* has not been fairly carried out A zone -ten kilometers 
wide on either side of the frontier has been established for the inter- 
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change of raw ma terial, on specially favourable. term& a But the 
Austrian aone appears to bo prodigiously proactive ; in other 
words, it would seem thaVgoods from ill parts ol the monarchy ire 
eqq.t into•^orvia m J 'frontier prodY™/ 1 and th£ Servian reyenue 
fluffors serious loss in, consequence. Again, “Austrian f * goods from 
Trieste and Frame are udmitCbd into Scrvla with a reduction of 5 per 
conk duly; but agents a? these ports seem ta.TOgard much foreign 
merchandise as “ Austria^/' and arc t&icT to charge considerable sums 
for making the neces&ar j declaration as to its " Austrian J * origin, Jhesa 
facts, arc not creditabFe to Austrian good faith, and I make Xh'o feasor 
Freeman a present of them. But Austria cannot look forward to ati 
undisputed commercial supreotney in these countries; already tip* 
completion of the railways to Constantinople and Sdldnica has given 
new inlets for the trade of other countries f the lipe to Bojirgas will 
soon open up Bulgaria; thc ( demand for British ^oods increases, 
notwithstanding the shameless piracy of British trade-marks by 
German and Austrian manufacture!*, who now flood the market with 
cheap and war thieve rxjrehnnidiBe^ Our national incapacity for falling 
into the ways and ideas of other poeple has prevented English firms 
from adopting tho long-credit system customary in t hose lands, and 
from Supplying goods of tho pattern to which tho people are accus¬ 
tomed; but, English trade is nevertheless increasing considerably, 
and v i!l ywrwm atill more as the peasant beginfl^to see thatrit ie 
worth while to g : rc & good price fbr a good article Austria has not 
been acting wiscJ T in endeavouring to drive hard bargains with the 
nations of the iVnhi^u!::, If iif the future a coiffederation of south¬ 
eastern countries a! juld araMjoiato itafeif with a federalized Austria, a 
customs union might be established, and tho Balkan States, by acting' 
in concert, ought to be able to make an arrangement on reasonably 
favourable terms. * * 

It is only with an Austria which his fully accepted th^ principle 
of federalism that the States of the Balkans can possibly form a 
combination. Whi^p Austria is paralysed by Che discontent of her 
Slavonic populations at Lome she is uot only fatally weakened abroad, 
but she has hardly a righUto claim tho position of protectress of the 
Balkan Slava. With liutain at her elbow, ever ready to work upon 
the race-hatred, the fanaticism, aijd the abject adtniration of mili¬ 
tary power which ohaftetemes * Eastern peoples, Austria cannot 
afford to disregard the aspirations of her own Slav subjects if she 
means to extend Iwff ^influence over tho Slava beyond her borders. 
The institution Hu^ism *haa undoubtedly increased Slav diweon- 
tent in Austria, butjt has nevertheless been a atep in advance; if it 
h&s sharpened the animosity between* the Slav and tho Magyar, it 
has on the other hand made a breach in the stronghold of’‘centraliza¬ 
tion,, through whioh the Slav will poos, as the Magyar has passed 
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before him - The Magyars, who have gained all, and more r than all, 
that they could expect, must be wise in time. It if mare than 
unjust, it is folly .for them to ref nor to *t heir Slav f eHow-subj e-cts 
what they have won for themselves. ■ Their words have been homer 
than the words of the Slavs, even as the words of the men qf Judah 
were fiercer than the words of the meh of Israel, who had ten. parte 
in their Icing* But they cannot^ have everything their own W»y- 
If Austria goes to pieces tKoy* will be lof f, a email Turanian nation 
of f^ye million .souls, in the midst of hostite Aryans, It is hotter 
for thorn to mate their pcaco with the. Southern Slav and the 
Rouman than to crushed again by the Neither n Slav—the next 
time perhaps for ever. * 

In the Fortnightly Review of last March, I attempted to give a 
brief flke^fh of th§ process which the Slav movement in Austria- 
Hungary had made up to the time qf the death of the Archduke 
Rudolph* Since than movement has certainly not lost ground, 
and the recent appointment of £Jomit Thun to the Governorship of 
Bohemia may possibly indicate thpt the day as not far distuoit when 
Francis Joseph will be crowned lawful King of that country at 
Prague, I suggested that once the Hupsburg dynasty 1ms given 
content to its Slav subjects hy, the adoption of federalism, it, 
may look forward to presiding over a still greater confederation 
embracing the yicwly liberated states of South-Eastern Europe, 
Such a confederation * might perhaps accomplish the final liberation 
of the Peninsula ; there is at least no other arrangement conceivable 
under which the j u&t c laim a of each 6f the young nations could receive 
duo satisfaction, and the Southern Slavs realise their dream of 
union, # Once united with Austria by a scheme of confederation, 
Itou mania might ^welcome back her Transylvanian children, and 
become a Power bf considerable magnitude; she can never hope to 
regain Byfrearabia from a friehdly Russia, for it .was a friendly and 
allied Russia that took it from her, and means to take the Dobrudsha 
ns well, in order to keep open her road to Constantinople. Russia 
is now striving to arrest tht progress of the FocbflRim’GuLatz forti¬ 
fications, and to upset the dynasty which has deserved so well of 
Roumanin, in order to make room lor a rhler of the Orthodox faith 
who will do her bidding; aqd hoi; aimB are so clear to King Charles 
that he persistently refuses to entrust the portfolios of War and 
Foreign Affairs to any member of the present. Russophil Ministry. 
A Serna in federation might receive Bosnia ajnKUers^govina, toge¬ 
ther with Old Sorviu; it might even reach the Adri$tii>-rand Ruguea 
might revive kg* ancient friendship with a Servian King. The 
Albanians, who easily assimilate with Greeks, would join the 
TEollenjo Kingdom, to, which a portion of Southern Macedonia would 
be added; hut the greater part of Macedonia* which, despite all 
controversy, is distinctly Bhjgariaii, would U adde^, together with 
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Salonic&'tfto the rtjakn of Prince Ferdinand. The remainder of tbn 
Peninsula, the lands which lie between the BJpck Sea end the Aegean, 
would also fell to Bulgaria* a (Sate which I cannot help thinking has 
a great future before it. As' the capital qf the great Confederation 
of the Now World, do* not belong to any of the component States, so 
Constantinople might conceivably stand by itself with a small 
adjacent territory and furnish a heme tg the imperial dynasty. Of 
course no analogy can bo insisted on in this case. It is hard to 
imagine Montenegro abandoning her long-standing*oonnection »ith 
Russia; but a Montenegro in federation would pt least rocervo her 
natural littoral and her natural port at Cattaro. 

Under Russian auspices, on the other hand, the realisation of thi* 
droam is impossible ; the Southern Slav* must lose their individuality 
and submit to be absorbed into the vast mas! of thotr Northern kins¬ 
folk, while the non-Slav races, 4he aborigines of the Peninsula, who 
form a large majority—thefe are ten and a hajf million Roumans, 
(brooks, and Albanians, against seven and u half million Bulgurs 
and Serbs—roust ba brought into a degrading subjection to an alien 
military despotism. I anf neither a Russophobe nor, I hope, a Jingo^ 

I care little in this ■mutter for "Rritsh interests; " J am only con¬ 
cerned for the welfare of these young rations, whose easiest struggle 
for liberty compels the sympathy of every lover of freedom, It is 
enough to knofl something ej£ tht; outrages which Russia has perpe¬ 
trated upon hapless Bulgaria to see clearly tho* nature of her designs. 
These designs are palpable to all thoughtful and honest statesmen in 
the Peninsula; only they are compelled to temporise* as the weak must 
ever temporise before the strong ; they have to recognise tho power 
which Russia wields over the ignorant and bigoted masses by her 
religion and the terror of her arms; and they play off Russia against 
Austria, and Austria against Russia, as tho occasion*requires. „ No 
wonder Russia complains of the ** ingratitude' 1 of Balkan statesmen; 
sooner or lator they all find her out * even M, Zankoff, who now 
heads the Russian conspiracy for the enslavement of Bulgaria, once 
in a fit of patriotism, told his countrymen that ho wanted ft neither 
Russia's honey nor her sting , >J If it were possible, it would be best 
for these young nations to work out? ,theii; own solvation without 
external aid; to combine their forces in Girder to free the Peninsula, 
and to divide the inheritance of the*Turh among Ahem with duo regard 
to existing conditions of race and language. But, unhappily, Serb, 
Bulgar, and Qrsek'ha^e each other mare than they hate their former 
master; lAibappily, too^ Eujftpe is still governed by big battalions. 
And if it is inevitable that one or othhr of tho twoigreot rivals must 
predominate, it is *to Austria and not* to Russia that the Balkan 
peoples, and more especially the Southern Slavs, should look for the 
attainment of their hopes. They must disregard Professor Freeman 
and his suggeffeiema of Russian generosity, and follow the great and 
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noble patriot who has spent his life in their cause. 'They must listen 
to Bishop Strossmayer when he tells them that it is in the bosom of 
Austria they will arrive ut the fulfilment *of their destiuy. 

It may be that the mby of the Oeifcrreith will be colled to preside 
over a gi^t Confederation of the East, vaster and more*mighty than 
that over 'which his ancestors presided Iq the West; it may be that 
the dynasty whigh, for nearly foar centuries, hold the imperial title 
of the Old Homo may revive imperial greatness in the New* It is 
usetesa to sugge&t this to Professor Freeman* he loots to the Austria 
of the past; and 1 \q will not admit, as Professor Bryce admits, that 
contemporary Austria, taught by adversity, has turned over a now 
ieaf. Yienn% might, or might not, be the western tapitnl of such 
an empire; t£e Germans of the monarchy, if they follow the fortunes 
of the Hapfiburgst woulcfhavc to becontent with a position of equality 
among the fed^ated nations. For th& present, at least, they do not 
wish to 'part from tb£ir ancient dynafety* I did not suggest, as 
ProfessoT Freeman supposes, that they should form themselves into 
a German state; when I said that \ho Hhp&Vurgs, at the time 
they laid down the Dentftthc Rewh, ought to have abandoned the 
affairs of Germany, I simply spoke of that interference in German 
affairs whic^came to a violent end at Kdniggriitz. It is precisely 
because the Ifapsburg dynasty is attempting to harmonize discordant 
nations, and to«rule them constitutionally according'to their soveru} 
desires, that it may ydt be fitted to accept the loudership—-I will not 
say “ hegemony,” lost Professor Freeman should go buck to the age 
of Pericles—-in Sonth-Eastern Europe. Huhskj, on the other hand, 
representing the preponderance of a vast homogeneous nation and 
the reactionary tendencies of a centralised absolutism, will never 
honestly promote the growth of free nationalities in the lands to 
which her influence extends, 

I reciprocate Professor Freeman's sentiments of kindness.' I 
thank him for much of his criticism, and I only complain that 
he hits made me say ft great many things which I have not said. 
But I also ask for n little more light. He has told us much of the 
past, but nothing of flio present or the future. His heart is in the 
right place, for he strides foy the cause of freedom ; but, if I may be 
allowed a paradox, he has not been in the right place himself* He 
will not find the solution of the Efts torn Question at Spizza or on the 
sunny shores of Sicily* Ite must go to Bucharest, to Sophia, to 
Belgrade; ho must familiarize himself With tiieT"countries of which 
those cities are the capitals. He m&y even learn soifiething at 
Vienna and Budapest about the Austria of to-day, and find that 
archdukes are more human than ho imagines. :And when he has 
done all tins, he will discourse with light and leading upon the 
prospects of the Hapshurgs in South-Eastern Europe, 

J. D^BotlKCHlER. 
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To understand what js meant by ** a* fac&ry half-timer ,f we must 
get a glimpse of him in his home, at his wort in the factory* and 
at the school ha attends. * * 

Let us imagine ourselYfcs on a bie&k Ifovember morning' by 5 a + m. 


on the outskirts of one of the large manufacturing towns in the 
north of England. We meet the full force and keenness of the 


blast as we climb the hill over whose broad ttoflom are scattered 


cottages and factories in profusion, each of the latter having its tall 
chimney, from which at intervals there belches forth in the good oil 
way, in tfpite of patent smoke-consumers, rowing clouds of thick black 
smoke. The professional u knocker-up " is going hie round ham¬ 
mering at cottage doors in order to fulfil his contract, which is to 
awakon the inmates at a stated time each morning.. This system is 
some degrees hotter than throne it. superseded, when some scores of 
steam factory whistles, qfick pitcicd in a different key, commenced 
screeching, howling, and bellowing their signals to tho sleepy work¬ 
people* at five o'clock in tho moiping, and kept up the unearthly 
rioting almost without IntcrmiaBion fdt an hour, Eudk whistle was 
guaranteed to* carry two miles f through two deal doors, up a stair¬ 
case, and they effectually wakened the soundest sleepers known, not 
to mention idek folk, little children, and old people. 

Mothers arc beginning to creep up-stairs to amuse their children 
for work, as many of them have long distances to go before reaching 
the factory. Perhaps in a good many cases this work falls to tho 
rougher hand of the father, who, with the stale ale of lufcf night's » 
debauch rankling through his veins, bawls to the *ppor little trem¬ 
bling lad up-stiara. Tho bay has bean shivering the night through 
on his hard bed with a doubtE ul covering of faded bod clothes and old 
rags ; he now creeps forth in tho dark, snatches up a scrap of food 
which must serve him for breakfast, and, with hie can in hisji&nd, 
hurries from the cold anc^ darkness of his own chamber to face the * 
cold and darkness outside; only one degree more severe. 

But all, or even the majority of homes, are not c£ this descriptipn, 
else it would be a bad day for this land of ours. In’another there 
lives a»widow and her three children, a frail girl of some eighteen 
Bummers, a lad of* sixteen* and a little school-girl of ten, who has 
*' got on ” ifith ^hcr sifter and is to commence work this vety day. 

The metier in up a:;d has made a good fire, with the kettle singing 
on the bars before she awakes ijier eldest girl anS boy. The little 
one, in her natural excitement at the prospect before her, scarcely 
requires rousing. * This mother has made it one of tho principles of 
her life that l^r children shall 111ave th* heme comforts of a good fire 
and a cup of warm cocoa or tea every morning before they face the 
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cold rforld outside. And well i& site repaid for her .arduous cure and 
motherly love. Few word* ore spoken, but the flight .attentions of 
the mother — 14 Come,, Mary, lass^, get this hit of breed and batter ; f * 
or u Now, Tom, lodj drink tins nice warm cup of cocoa that I have 
made for thee ”■—insensibly go deep down to p their hearta %nd bind 
mother and children in the strongest- Bonds of the heart's affection, 
Fur it is in the early morning tb^t the mind and heart are most im¬ 
pressible and receptive BndVhatover else these children may forget 
in after years, tjjcy will never cease to remember the quiet, steadfast 
heroism of that precious mother oh those cold* early mornings, when 
her cheery words add unselfish attentions mado^comparativoly smooth 
a hard lot. Her faith goes back to her own youthful days, and 
forward into the future with steadfast trust, ns she bin da the whole 
sum nnU substance of h^r being and doing into one grand symme^ 
trical whole of cheerful daily duty, S'ueh mothers are the life-blood 
of the nation. « * 

The little beginner wo have pictured puts on her warm clothes. 
On the top of all comes the brand new harden mill skirt, reaching 
from her shoulders to her feel, which are epca&etf in a pair of heavy 
wooden clogs, tipped with iron. These were her birthday presents 
of yesterday t Ae the mother oppns the door her heart almofet Jails 
her. The two girls go Inmd-frt-hand, and she watches them bending 
their heads to the driving sleet until they ore lost Iel the darkness. 
On they plod over thorough road/inlo puddles and out again, glad 
if they reach the factory gates in time and pass the surly time¬ 
keeper* The eight of hundreds Of mill-haiyis plodding through 
streets and lanes in the early Yoorning is a remarkable one. The 
men and hoys have a can in one hand, a red handkerchief of broad 
in the oftler, and as much us poetsibk of both hands stowed in trousers’ 
pockets. The * women and girls wear thick heavy shawls, closely 
fittin'g the head, and leaving nothing visible but the eyes, nose, and 
mouth. They are like so mqpy .animated mummies. All have their 
heads cringing dowflan their shoulders, and tl^e clattering of clogs 
resounds fur and near, * 

Once insida the factory and the conditions of life are entirely 
changed. Instead of bearing frost and snow outside, munj T of the 
htnds arc in fireproof rooms, whose normal temperature for the day 
will be from ninety to a hundred degrees. Clothes are thrown off, 
breakfast cane set to warm, and the work begins. With half an hour 
allowed for breakfast the work is hard anc^ cttnliuupus until the 
engine stops for dinner at half-paet twekre. purely ih&aq children are 
factory workers and nothing else. If any further proof beVeces&ary 
it can bo obtained by watchifig the hblf-time lad on hia way home on 
a Friday evening—payday—when hUweek’s wage is jingling in his 
pocket. Three shillings and sixpence to add to* the family income. 
It means the week's rent for the* cottage. He wil^get a welcome 
home on that evening if on' no other. He may have been treated 
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with scaijt courtly, or have suffered sundry kicks and cuffs previously 
from irate parents, but at all events, for few minutes before the 
wage is actually handed toverj there is a silent acknowledgment on 
th* part o# many a bullying parent o| the^powsr of the purs©. In 
some capes the redress of sundry grievances, maybe aa to clothes or 
spending money* is demanded* before the supplies earned are handed 
over, It is probable that there ’grill be a comfortable tea, with a 
tasty bit of sausage prepared for him/ £he lad feels his importance. 
He is a wage-earner and no longer a schoolboy. 4 He has put gff so 
much of the child, and put on as much or more of the responsibility 
of manhood as his yotfng shoulders will bear, T&c average mill-boy 
seems to take a delight in showihg the change in every possible way. 
See a group of them standing at a street corner oix tin evening. They 
have their hands thrust deep into their tr*useng\pockets .and they 
grunt at each other by way ofVonvereatioa, u Es ta gotten till wage 
risen ?” “That's wot I avc.” ** Es y’are'owcrlooker gti'en Jack 

o’ Bobs th T seek?'- “That's wot *e as.” Then ensues a long and 
serious silence. Perhaps some (if £kem are boldly smoking cigarettes 
or short clay pipes,buoyed up in the nauseous struggle by the admire 
ing glances of their small companions. 

1 tMnk wo may assume our finsUpoint fully proved. • These half- 
timers, beys and girls, arc not school children but factory workers. 
Let us make am effort to call things by their true names, and there 
will be somo chance that our treatment of them and conduct with 
regard to them may possibly be to a certain degree just and true. 

Prom this initial yTong-namfbg and oonsoqujnt wrong-viewing 
come naturally the other two points in the charter,, the second of 
which is that in school these half-timers show themselves to be jaded, 
jdeepy, and wesiry both in body and mind. It wopld bo exceedingly 
unnatural if they happened to be otherwise. Run over the mom- L 
ings work again. Up by five o'clock \ a mile walk in *the cold, 
perhaps ill a storm to the factory; *hard, continuous, grinding 
work in a heated, vitiated atmosphere until half-past twelve; then 
the same walk home, a hasty dinner, and the afternoon school by 
half-past one or two, {/clock 

Look at that little lad.* He is over* ten years of ago, and yet he 
is neither so big nor so heavy as T*y own little boj of seven. TEo 
has bleary, bloodshot eyes, b heavy*lower jaw which drops painfully 
whenever he is spoken to. He has <?n his greasy mill clothes aajd 
clogs. At the faot&ry he follows the profession of a" piker up.” 
For six mortal hours this very day has he been Running about iu 
the heated atmosphere of a factory, amid the rattle of machinery, 
the whirr of whee^, and the dapping*of baits, “ piking up 11 bits 
off the floor, and keeping the place free from litter. He comes to 
me in the aftemoeu 4 as a ** piker up 11 of different* material Bits of 
grammar, geogpephy, arithmetic, '&c., hb is supposed to be stowing 
away in the waste basket of his brain* Poor sleepy brain \ Tho 
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ail-pervading sensation in his mind to which ref ere ^11 fien- 
sationfl from without is t^at of sleepiness The desks ore asleep, the 
maps hang sleepily on the walls. If Hhe feeding lesson happens to 
be about the old horse Dobbm # lazily pulling the plough, ^nd moia- 
lining himself to sleep between every turn of the furiow, (he boy 
rouses up sufficiently to think what a splendid time of it that crea¬ 
ture had. The singing lesson ie.he&venlynf he can sit quietly and 
unobserved in a corner, * * 

Npw for the *bird point. The ugly fact stands out in all its 
nakedness, that by 'the English educational* system as applied to 
elementary schools, these factory half-tinier a, the majority of 
whom are in a condition of utter Vearincss sleepiness when 
they reach school, are expected to do exactly the same amount of 
work as qjiildron jvho attend regularly whole days. At the end of 
the year their pames are placed alongside those of their more fortu¬ 
nate corrfpauions on _tbe examination schedule. They arc mixed in 
the same class, and if theInspector, out of the kindness of his heart 
when he sees their wan faces, woyld wish krmnke some allowance, 
his stern and rigorous instructions, drawn up by those who never 
waw a half-timer in their lives, and who have not the faintest idea 
as to what is meant by the term* would not allow him. lib must 
keep to the letter of the Code, and the official instruction a to Inspec- 
tor^ issued along with it. * * 

Official folly and re€ tape when applied to cattle and other objects 
that come within the purview of the Circumlo cation Office may be 
condoned, but wheji the choking tafte is being ^yearly wound tighter 
and tighter around the throats of poor, little, half-fed, over-worked 
children ^until the young life of the nation is in danger of being 
strangled, the flight is one to make the gods weep from veiy pity* 
Take a school containing a number of half-timers. The afternoon 
session lusts from 2 i\at. to 4.30 lOtf., that ia, two and a half hours. 
If from the morning ee&skiti we ^deduct religious instruction and 
recess, the not time wfll bo about lh*e same. Tl^p half-timer is there¬ 
fore nt school, if he attends quite regularly, 12$ hours each week* 
Deduct sixteen minutes from eacji session aa the time taken up in 
assembling, marking registers, change bf lessons, and dismissal, 
slid yon have dleven hom^ Idt* to be employed in tho actual work 
laid down by the Code* In Standard V* the age of the children will 
average each a little over eleycn years, I venture to give*the syl¬ 
labus of work these children have to grapple Tgilfc in fqjty-six weeks, 
always assuming *a perfectly regular attendance ftjr a full year, and 
taking no account of children whose attendances will Vary from 
twenty-two weeks onward to the maximum* I |dmit that the state¬ 
ment is not given in the actual words of the Code, where it is made 
to look meek and fluid to a degree*. but as it actually and ferociously 
expands itself to a teacher engaged in the work, and|o the Inspector 
when h$ visits the school oh the occasion of the ** annual worry. M 
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To the children, ®poor things,, it has neither end nor beginning; they 
emmet eee the end from the beginning* nort c&n they look from the 
end over the long eiretoh wfiich they huvc somehow managed to 
crJje&j bad? to the beginning. The vhol% i* to them one confused 
mass of'dead vocables tnd dryjbcmes. I have also roughly apportioned 
the time that can be devoted to each subject per week* 


* 4 * 

StLLAU™ EROil TILE SfEW CODE* 

f 


Sta&tIiAHS Y- 


it 


1 


\ 


■ eubjeot,’ * 

(1.) Arithmetic :<— * " 

(а) SI^Lpla practicu . - , 

(ft) CampouLd. practice 

(c) Bills of parcels ♦ 

(d) Single rule of throo by the method of unity , * 

(t j Addition and suhtracLon of easy proper fractions 
{/) Miscellaneous problems . , ? 

( jj ) Mental arithmetic. . . , t. 

(a.) litading:^ * * 

(») Geographical Header (Europe), 2*J0 pages 
(/*) Historical Reader. 2fHi pagm 
B (fl) Clonoral Render, 2QO pages , 

(rf) The r&uding to be fluent end oxprewve. The . 
children to have a knowledge of tbt> subject- ; 
matter raad, with meanings of words und ■ 
spellings „ . r . » V. J 

(a.) Writing;— 

(«) Dictation.. Eight lines' from either of theFfqro- 
mentiorjC'ii books, Handwriting to be dear, 
bold, and round; more £ha& three mistakes 
in spalling ensuring failure , . » 

{&) OoKapooition. To ]C produce, in the scholar's j 
own words, a short story read out by Fho ; 
Inspector. Spoiling and. handwriting to bo | 
(jouaidoroil * * . , . , ' 

(c) Copybooks to b& exhibited, showing ^correct 
stylo of writing, with the proper furtnation of ] 
letters , . * 4 , ,' 

(4.) Gt&pvphy: ™ ■ f - * 

(o) The physical and political geography ;of Europo 1 

(б) To draw from memory f nil maps of any thltee 

countries previously prepared . ■ * 

(l:) Mathematical geography. 4 Latitude and longi¬ 
tude. To explain the phenomena of day and 
. night; ard the seasons * „ 

u * 

t l . J 

fa.) Ortmmar :— 

(uj To flnalyas inyolvcid simple fleutsneus * ' - 
(h} To pars^ fully aay word therein 
(c) To form English nouns, adjectives, and verbs 
from fla .h other . * * * 

(hj ) Xa recite J UU lines from some* standard poet, 
with a mim do knowledge of, the meanings of 
the words, pas.-ugefl, and allusions , . | 


Timwwr V«k 
BltowMfijr 01udj. 


{Lhours- 


2 hours. 


2 hour#. 


1 hour. 


i hour. 
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t 


T»tk 

lot Bfcn4y, 


0utj«L ' ftUitv 

(0,) Ifrmnitrg :—■ c 

(n) Fyeebaikd drsmn^ ftotn ttie fiat. *t)ra H w , mgB t<i\ 

ba eulfljrgftd or reduced from the Sxataple < L * 

(l) Drawing 1 from kimplft rectangular and circular \ , £ hour, 
models and easy common objects , , , 

(r) Geometrical figures* with instruments , . .. 

4 4 

(TO Mime. (Tonic Sol Fa) i* ■* * 1 t 

(«) Note teat: To Sol Ea slowly any simple dia- 
n tonic passage jn the major key ; nlao & passage 

containing a transition of one remove ; also a 
passage in the minor key, at sight 1 * 

(&) Time tout: two, three, four * and six: pulK UCn-*! 


£UT0B 


i hour* 


(e) Ear teat: To name the tones of any simple dia- 
i tonic phraaff of four tones sung to las,- » 

(i£) Song tost: To sing ia good tjimo* tune, esprefi- 
t sion, and ip a pleasing quality ,pf tone, at least 
five songs in two or three parts , , . ( 

E 

Afruic. Staff Notation us an alternnti^e to the Tonic Sol Fn.— 

(a) Note teat; To sing a simple din tonic passage iu ) 
keys g, n, or r, with ei-j.^y accidentals. Also _ 

& short passage in tha key of A minor, at sight 
(*} !£ii»e test; To eing^a seiies of notea in jj f i, J, 
or -f time, containing dotted minims, dotted 
orotchotfl, and rests, * 

- (c) Ear teat: As in Tonic So? X'a . 

(d) Song teat: As in Tonic Sol Fa 




^ hour. 


(&.) /tu/rucfuiii fit 1 y bysicalihlx er c j L «i .— 

L 1 ( 

Co nbination, free, dumb-bell, and btave exercises . 


3 hour. 


In m^iiy mixed schools containing boys and girls as half-timers, 
the above syllabufc is tackled in its entirety by the boya, whilst the 
girlt* omit the r geography and drawing, and take as alternative the 
following* syllabus of needlework, for which the teacher ia bound by 



ifec^feuwrfc —- 


(«) The work of the previonu Standards, and the running of a tuck. 

(?■•} A garment, plain night-ahift, night-gown, or petticoat, to bo made 
throughout iy Jack girl and. exhibited, 

(c) Knitting, Four negdlos, s, sock Or stocking, libbed or plain. 

(rf) Plain darning of ahole in stocking, web material, 

(e) Patching in calico and flannaL . 

1 (/) To cut out a pinafore, shift, or apron. n 

L ( ^ , F, 

The moat obvious remark on the abbve syllabus. will Le that the 
time should reatkdtiily instead of weekly. It remains then that those 
poefr hard-worked factory children with their jaded limbs and dulled 
senses, must be forced and crushed through such a syllabus or else, 
and here comes tb*o pinch, not only are the reputations of teachers 
blasted (that is a small matter as things now go), hat money is lost 
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\>j reduced granfc to the school exchequer. It may be fairly asked, 
^hy should not the half-tuneia he allowed to take op part oi thi% 
excellent syllabus whilst ths Whole-day scholars attempt the wholo P 
AVWy, indeed ! Aak school boards, managers of schools, and teachers 
who have this monstrous injustice to Tface. Here again the all.- wise 
Education Department steps Jn to supply the pitiful, partial know¬ 
ledge of local authorities, and docjpeea in its wisdom that the whole 
day scholars shall not bo taught the hxftuided syllabus unless it be 
equally applied to the hall-timors, Or if it be taught to throne 
class to the exclusion fif the other, the work shall not l>o paid for by 
any government granft If that difficulty were removed there would 
still ho the intensely practical ofte remaining, where a single teaches, 
is engaged daily coping with a class of some ninety br a hundred 
children, sixty or seventy of whom arc hulf*timqrs, abou£ equally 
distributed between the morning and afternoon turn* Questions ou 
school management are set •yearly by the officers of the Education 
Department to be answered by candidates for the teaching profes¬ 
sion, mid young people*wlio Inive boon trained two years especially 
for the work ; but 1 liav& never seen u single question bearing eveij 
in the most Indirect way on the difficulties of schools containing 
half-tiihcra, which difficulties have,nevertheless to be met and faced 
daily in some sort of practical or unpractical way by thousands of 
teachers in theifactory districts of lbs north and oci^rc pf England. 
The omission, to Buy the least of it?is signifiermt. 

Under such conditions as those it ia utter folly to Udk of an 
elementary school as 41 pleasant'educative cstab^shmeiit where the 
youthful mind is drawn out and tastes' developed for something better 
than ale and cakes. Tt is a crushing, cramming, grind injj-^ieeGrd- 
mg-to-lhe-oodc establishment. A father says to^me, “ It's no use 
your trying to make mir Jack into a lawyer, because*that’s not gjoing 
to he his trade ; he is going full timfi as soon as he is old enough, 
and I don't want him to pass any mo^e examinations.” There he 
touches the acre point* Examinations arc altogether out of placoln 
the case of these half-timers. To inspect a class, note the method b 
of instr action in vogue, spe the general intelligence aud interest 
displayed in the work by bbth scholars 'nnd teachers, is quite a dif¬ 
ferent matter io this thorough meehapjcal 'individual examination 
which the so-oftlied system of *' payment hy results " entails on 
schools^ Its effects on the minda of children can only be compared 
to a bitter easterly* ^torrn hail and elect sweeping across the 
abundant promise .of f^uit and flowers in spring: Desolation and 
destruction follow in its track, * The same mechanical test is applied 
ull round, and a single nervously-written figure or letter may turn 
the balance, and attach to a hard-working, conscientious hoy or girl 
the stigma of failure, with perhaps lose of work dt the factory for a 
year, and consequent scanty fare at home* The effect of these 
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examinations is plainly seen in the case of evening schools. There 
the same dull standard, grind must perforce he gone through. Young 
men ere driven away in shoals. Anddf any considerable number are 
brave enough to enter, they are booh driven off by the mere thought 
of the examination of which £hey have such unlovely memories. 

On the face of it, it must be evideht that either the day scholars 
have too little or the half-timers have toa^much to do. But this is 
what the Education Department has never taken the trouble to consider. 
It i& certain thart no amount of tinkering with the present system of 
payment by results 'and individual examination will touch the case* 
By the Factory Act a child who is ten years *of ago and has passed 
the Standard fixed by the local educjftlonul authority, nan be employed 
half-days as a factory worker. Thenceforth, he is, to all intents and 
purposes* a factory worker and no longer a school-boy. That is the 
light in which ho should be regtirdqfl, and by taking that view we 
shall get our vision < cleared wonderfully. Whilst the Factory Act 
remains, parents have a perfect,right to avail themselves of its pro¬ 
visions. Meantime the Education Department pursues its course in 
Code making, and resolutely refuses either to recognise the Factory 
Act, or the tens of thousands of poor weakly children that are being 
crushed and^bruised between the nether millstone of bard toil, and 
the upper millstone of education according to the Code* If the 
present systempf awarding grants to schools according to the attend¬ 
ances of chaldron and' their individual parses is to he kept up, then 
there should ho no individual examination in lho case of half-timers* 
and grants should he paid, for them, child by child, as for day 
scholars. 

We pjvo a supreme duty to these children, and that is to make the 
short time they d^ily spend in school as bright, pleasant, and educa¬ 
tive as possible!: By no effort of imagination can it he supposed 
that bushels of irritating practice sums, miles of spelling, bundles of 
extensions of the predicate, and such like lovely things, can in may 
way he interestiug’tti a lad who"comes to afternoon school after 
having spent six hours* hard work in tho factory and walked perhaps 
a couple of miles to and fro. Then what shall a teacher do with 
these half-timers in school P- Every teacher who is at till worth the 
rinme can imewfer that qupstion^ out of his heart when he secs their 
pale faces ranged before him. Teach their hands to write and draw 
urelL Let them have a little ^interesting and practical arithmetic to 
do, with short conversational lessons on geography, natural objects, 
and the various Interesting phenomena of, every-day life. In this 
way you. will train up a race of intelligent artisans which, nil the 
grinding and crushing of'the present system will never produce* 
In conclusion I venture to quote some lines which have been des¬ 
cribed as " unbearably pathetic,” and in which Edwin Waugh in his 
Latest volume of poems tells the tale of The F&cfary $eU, 
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‘1 ■ Come, Hilly, come; doat yer yon tell F 
ThouTl ha' yon mill agate 
Afore thou’rfc up 1 Do stir tlutdP, J 
' Or elae^boifll be too late; ■ 

I know fbnn'rt tire’t, my lad—T know ; ■ 

What can a tody do f * 

It’s Tory cowd^ but* fr&et or Snow, . 

Thou kgows thou’ll ha’ to goo [ 

* 

“ 1 An' th* horth woint’s tlofnn' keen snd thrill; 
It’s been a at-or ra y neat; 

Thou’Jl bn* to run o’ th’ gate to th J ,mill*; 

II’b thick ■wi" di-ivifl + ulost: m 

TherA's not a candle left- i 1 th’ bonao; 

* ^Thoull don tlriaol' j' th’ dark; 

Come* come, my lad t jump up at onto, 

An 1 hie the to thi w»rk ! ' 

* 

« 

i+ * I can hardly toap upon my foot; 

I’m full Ok echos and pains ; * 

Au 1 IV lta' to wesfh from morn to beet, 

Fur very little gniitfu 1 
l^loolla hard lortin for us both 
Uut whnt wo hnn to dree; 

Wo limn do ns weal's wo con. my lud; 

Thera’s nob bat thao an’ mu ! 

■ 

* 

“ E Como* come ; I hflTa thi steckin'a here* 

* An 1 thi brooches, an? thi ahoon; # 

Then'll find thi juoJlot on yon cl^er; 

An' thi dinner's tipa 'Lb' oen. 

I’ll lock yon durian’ I’ll tala' th’ kei^h ; 

I think we’e find o 1 root; * 

So manage th + lest then con, my lod, 

Till I coine whoairt at neet £ 5 


“ Then not another word wur said; t 
Dnt Billy, like a mon,. 

Qeet up out of hie little bed, 

An* poo'd hie eteckin’s on ; 

An 1 off he want through fll&at and (snow. 
With bin dinner in a can; * 

He’d a bit O 1 eon-cake in hts month, 

An’ he donned him as he run, 

• * 

“Some folk can lie till th’ cjffljt strikes eight; 
Some folk may id^ep till ten, * 

Then rub their e'en* an' yawn a bit. 

An’ turn ’em o’or again ; 

Some folks can. ring a hell i' bed, 

. th 1 salrant bringe some tay; 
pBut, wpet orMry, &■ factory lad 
IJun jump at break o’ day l" 


* * 

Great Horton Board iVArr-’, Uratfford. 
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When each u authorities 11 ua Jules 'Lemaitre and Sarcey (and to 

Lemaitire and Sarcey may he added m of Xke earn© way of thinkings 

liourgot* Goneourt, Maupassant, and DiAidet) decree that a now- 

comer is possessed of &tyte } is deserving of being entitled an tcrimin , 1 

there is nothing mere to say ■ the terms df eulogy are, amongst 

Frenchmen, exhausted, and no ordinary reader would 'venture to 

have an opinion of his own when in tb© rtz dc aAguftcAa, as it is called, 

of his Debate* (to which if he is not abound he does not count) ho 

peruses sych a judgment the following* 

A 

"MancheeouTt/* otbrrwiBB Honri Tjavodpu/proclaims JuIqb Lomaitrc* 
■*ia a ycning writer pitfe-rh with exfmortlimry cunning of speech ( tint nrtmor- 
ilinairt n>wrW< dtt stylr }. The pasHa^es I quote from his works ano absolutely 
jnodriB of FihdlLlot mirrutive, made to be pro|orv§il in any future of 

tbo mannoTH and tustoms of our nge, **. , * Thoy ftrfl smirucy uni ns typiaol as 
any page in Leeage f s (fit Bias. . , . Tbo oonstmotion of each jiliraifl ig with- 
out pretension always, but th* movement i« ovorywbere eswlleut, „ * . , It is 
posbible that l^c account of the liatth’ 0/ Bocnti, in EossuoL's Fumiu* Omtivt) 
on the Grand^Coudf, may bo exprosBci ■with grantor dignity (fPunt }di(* hdfr 
than tho episode rerountod by M< dArgenUye,* hut if ilco^ m it npproach 
the Variety and linguistic riehne.jp o* the fJEubenaiifc vivacity tf colouring of the 

letter* 1 ' < ' 

One of M. Lavcdau*s chief merits would seem to hr (in the opinion 
of the general renAor at nil ev<jfntH)'the curious mixture in nearly ull 
hia writings of irony and sentiment—not sentimentality, but true 
feelingd; the pathos that springs from com passionate sympathy with 
his kind* Now tbae i& by no means an ordinary feature in the works 
of ountemporafy^renchmen, They generally systematise too much, 
either Booting through the extravagance of conventionality into the 
hardest abstraction*, of themnxcai or sinking into the slough and 
mud of a realism. concerned chiefly with immorality und vice, The 
power of standing aloof and judging the good and the evil of eo- 
oulled civilised life with true and .genuine impartiality is an exceed¬ 
ingly rafe gift; and it js #gift," not a lakut, nor to bo acquired by 
study or practice, and it is one which M* Lavedon appears pre¬ 
eminently to possess. He does nbt set out to treat u poetically *' the 
events he describee, tut the peeiry that lies latent in the faCi.s them¬ 
selves shines through the words, and the poetry ^-bright or sad— 
that is inseparable from all living life, averts itself as we tum! expres¬ 
sions of the simplest kind, intended neither to disgust nor to 
entrance, ■ e* 

t 

(1) Fwiltetm ol the fttiftisl dr* DtHU 0 # 24th Jtme, 1SSS), upon some of Henri 
Xdvodui'u wit volume^ J> IIanti and InsoMctablt*., 

(2} In ih£ H-tudy estlcd Scbtt >ie ton Ic't tiwn, in La Home, 
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In tins volume ontitl^d La HayU we, have a heliograph— 
faithful an the outline printed by the buq^ upon the candid metal— 
of what French society «t ike present day literally is ; but it is also 
made distinct and clear how and where it participate a in the universal 
human element There is no exaggeration of proportion in ®li this; 
no tragedy, no swelling of the human voice through the classic 
mask—no “ flowers of* accompogition/' or “ flowers of crime/' or 
any of the brilliant monstrosities In’sfented nowadays by some masters 
of the art; it is all very homely—given a social state # which 
^aspires to something 11 quite tho'reverse—hut*it shows sincerely the 
good with the bad, tho painful with the gay/ and divested of all 
parti-pris, without one eylhibkrof what could be styled preaching-P— 
it presents absolutely “ as in a looking glass*' the picture of those 
classes that more or less everywhere fonstityte “ society” and 
appear to rest their last remaining prerogative upon their uselessness. 

Though the book I allude to (and the*other productions of the 
same author) contain no traco of p perversity, mental or moral, nor 
any of the gratuitous coarseness of imagery or expression of the 
Zola school, still tfiey arp not works adapted for the habitual reading 
of young girls in a petmonnat tte di-mohdlcs ; thoy portray the 
lifo irr Paris of the men and wom^n of. our day withoirUmy purpose of 
extenuation, and certainly with no desire to “set down aught m 
malice,” Th# book is, I repeat it# a photograph,jnot an essay or a 
treatise, above all not u sermon,* and the "ucry considcTablB serviao 
it renders is, in my mind, to give to the thoughtful reader a dis¬ 
passionate notion of what thb largo majority of “Society” in 
contemporary France represents. It has nothing whatever to do 
with tfao “backbone** of the nation, with the middle aiyi lower- 
middle classes, with those toilers of various kinds m whose hands InT 
the destinies of the country. It treats exclusively*of the ornamental 
classes, of the thousands whose ^orjc is presumed to be tho 
maintaining of all tho refinements and.aH the elegancies of life. 

As a matter of fact, and frrftn a more philosophical standpoint, it 
explains tho anomalies of actual French civilization, and *makes 
palpable, for instance, the .perfect compatibility o! a total absence of 
all moral sense with thtf extremist kindness of heart, the largest 
amount of unselfishness, tho readiest wjeh to oblige, and even tft a 
certain degree the reliability of what is termed good nature. It 
treats gf a psychology whose source^ is to foe discovered in times far 
away behind our own and whose amiable qualities have as yet been 
more caroused Jhau benefited by the uncomfortable attempts of 
foreign cfviUzationH $o import «md graft upon then^ foreign virtues. 

“Fit roust yqus qui He* qveJqu'un* . „ , qui existsm * . , JJ re¬ 
marks a young woman of a certain (or rather a very uncertain) world 
to a man ten years her senior, but who had once been her provisional 
lord and master—“roust qni aVez toilt—qui fites du Jwhey / / / ” 
VOL. xlyj. k.s. 3 l * 
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. / ■ Let us rest for a moment here* I hate putpdbely chdpon tito 
episode entitled Seven Yegrs After, because, except perhap aome of 
M^rimec'fl short masterpieces of narration, 1 could instance tew noth 
relies in the French, works pf fiction o£ to-day 3 in which afe so con¬ 
cisely, Jant at the same tiino so exhaustively, contained all the com¬ 
plicated details of the machinery which i^akee up French fashion¬ 
able existence—all the modern cute of the* delicate little springs, 
which, hidden beneath the timepiece's flat surface, combine to make 
it truly f * mark the lime” ft Ce n*est rim, \nais e'est la vie** ia a 
common saying. The tale is nothing, but it is the real unvarnished 
talc of thousands, nay, tens of thousands in France. The Comte 
die TToinon, young, handsome, riefi, in obedience to the Gallic 
law that a man shall always divide his life into two parts, one 
reckless, the other stiffly staid—one all pleasure, the other all 
prudence—has,* in the earliest period of his emancipation from all 
(even ffoin maternal) rlile, given not quite a year to what he was 
told was unmitigated enjoyment* and brusKfcd the bloom off youth 
by apparent irregularities, that aftpr aR know nothing more entrai* 
n ant than to assume the outward aspects of a more regular existence I 
He has played at marriage and at home life with a pretty and hj no 
means corrupt or vicious girl of seventeen ; they have drifted 
asunder and meet after having boon separated seven years. 

And here we will let “ Mademoiselle Lilette” spetk for herself. 
After a pause of a xmxiutc or twe^ during which she seems absorbed 
in her reflections:—- ( 

tr ■ 

■* Aht mon and,” says ehe P “wiiejj I think of wha* we two wqro when wo 
parted, and what we have Como to low, 1 can scarcely boliovo .... I could 
not have expected , , t was very unknowing .... a fairly good little girl, 

■"gaining bht broad by posturing in painters' studios for lh& innocent-looking 
mirtitfs chijfoftnts of tJiO oightesmth century*’’ 

This of jtsolf telle the story^-we have Greuze before us, with hi& 
unconscious tempting innocents— el hut qui s'en suitl 

* r . * . . Thanks to you*L ™ soon made presentable, for you gave mo tbo 
taste for what was correct {le fftfit de fa fenfus), the souse of real elegance—not 
what artists Imagine to bo refined, but what u so, the refinement you. are used 
to—the rofinoniDait of the world—of your world, in which through you I lived 
familiarly, as though I had^een Tfarn in it.... and thou wo wore parted .... it 
hid to be E.... yqi#wore to travel and to become what ethers of your kind were 
.... how long ago it BoeniEl . . . 1^.qw bitterly I wept .... Now here 1 
am, I myself, plain Liletto, and nothing more-—orderly, nay, demure, a good 
housewifely personage with no taint of Iiohcmi aniem ! physically and mom Uy 
in perfect health. .... Tour friend Femaxd heifl c lited with l° T years 
and years, four are already past, and X begintto feel gritfe settled 1 . . * . Still, 
if X think of it, I know all the same what I out: I am cue of the lawless —one 
of those whom your*poor mothers (how they hate us f) call a 4 cnedfure* , , * 
but, spite of it s,U, I feel myself honest—nay, why ehoqjd I not say it, rsspffrf- 
abfo .... 'is it because I am provided for, and find my daily euhaiatenoe 
insured, after having been utterly destitute so long F..... Is it only fAaf 
I think not . ... I do believe Jam better than I wot, genuinely improved; I 
fancy myself worthy of esteem , . . , 1 don't bore yo U, .Rojct# . , . . ,|h 
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1,1 No hldletts/ViepliM Boger, who has aJfio been, pondering over £ho past, 
** No, you don't boro me at all * . * ” 

41 And you! ’* ahe resumcEj—'* jou! what hav^you become f ‘You, who bad 
aH that life could give, and urho fttiw married a wife of your own slew*— a girl 
endowed wTth ajl the world esteem a: rioh^ beautiful, Yell born* well brought 
up, honeet, hentrurad—foorranfod /—How am I now to picture you to myself j* 
I* who assuredly loved you mor* than over yofix wife could do; I, who have 
drifted out of your path, tfad you—'bom to such luok—aione iu life and 
wretched, alone, but with a child l overloaded with roapoTLaibilitie s, and oaree, 
and with a future before you full of gravity S * , „ . 

It is barely possible In half a page to paint mom truly and with A 
more kindly philosophy the incidents of the everyday life of n 
French gentleman, 1 And tho mode in which tho " partner ” of his 
early youth doncerrea that fi everyday r life / 1 is ao perfectly simple 
and unaffected! Sbo describes it as the tret it, for’she is jao Dame 
dux Camclluis (none of them arc), and her fcharm is, that she is not a 
Marguerite Gautier ; there lies her naturalness. As ,the moral code 
of such a society goes, Biltftie kqs found htfr Jinee laid nflt alone in 
pleasant, but in what w^uld bo termed “honourable" places. 

She ia the of g friend of her former lover, and 

thinks well of herself + -But her appreciation of the ** family life" 
of the real " worldis of a still deeper, keener kind, and merits 
reproduction. “ You, Kogcr,” she itdd^ continuingjher study of 
their two lives., “you arc* unmistakably married! . . . married for 
good !" “Efbn so," sighs he ; ,ancKt would be a pity not Jo trans¬ 
late the following dialogue :—- . * 

iL You say you have one child—a girl—how pld ¥ Jt 

4 ‘Nearly three.” * " * * 

“ How hapry you should kayo boon ] 1T *T[tbo words fall from her lips with all 
the regret of true womanhood reverting irrepressibly to tho past when iano- 
cenoywaa.) * * ,lp * 

“I am tolerably so now/' answers he; “and hayo Jason for the lost two 
years " * , . . * * 

** Why bo ? T ' interrupts she , , . , • 

M Because 7^ teparakdJ . . . . “judicially separated, Liletto!” . , * 

i 

The iridguiiere is genuinely and with the utdoat simplicity shocked 
at this revelation of the “ accidents ***that happen in. the mOrand 
Monde, and more than all hy the final admission that the separation 
hud been decreed at lager’s ^cmanth owing to the abominable 
conduct of his ** wedded ** wife, “ How eon it be# ” she exclaims, 
with an inimitably natural cry *>£ eelf-delusion, “ Whut are that# 
Komen jnade of P ” “ Not much heartJ " sighs the official head of 

the house, “ And that ia marriage ! ” rdLects Ltlette. This burst of 
indignation of t^e woujan despised by the world,'for the sinner who 
was possessed of all worldly gtuds yet sinned, is one of those touches of 
what one might almost call genius, and fa certainly of extreme rarity. 

The end of all ia that the faithful Fernand, whom Lilette regards 
aa "sacred,” has come to Paris for the entretue arranged by his 
reasonable rations with a rich young person whom it has been 

3 l 2 * 
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settled be shall marry as quickly as may be, He having attained his 
thirty-fifth year* is in hie f< second half” of life, his ‘‘age of prti- 
dence / 1 and is ripe for transplantation*intd those halcyon days which, 
according to Eathei s, are mostly, and in most hinds, " kept stupid :' 1 

The intelligent reader foresees what the*end will be,, though. 
Roger and Lijcttc apparently part again, Jier last word, to him being, 
** Watch well over the little girl—lot her* be well brought up, that 
she may not yo to the had — like her mother.” There again, in 
the phrase ** qu'flllo ne toume pas mat comtRe sa m£re / " is a wealth 
of observation and a 1 depth of philosophy surfi as is only to be found 
in the genuine masters of the French modern School of fiction. 

* Among those who have lavished the highest praise flu M, Lavcdan, 
of course, almost oil have, as usual, given him ancestors, end after 
Jules Leniaitre’a cpmpurifcon with Rossuet no one will he astonished to 
find him celebrated as descended from Balzac. Now Balzac’s Is too 
grand a 'hame to he invoked for any contemporary in any language, 
for as was eloquently but most justly said by Hr. George Moore, in the 
October number of this review, tf Ralzrfc ra-creatpd all things, ,J As 
a matter of fact, Henri Lavedan descends directly from Hihrimee, and 
it is a thousand pities for Mthimfo's own sake that he died when Henri 
Lavcdan waa a baby in arms. His delight over this unconscious 
disciple would have boon of a thoroughness, an intensity not to be 
describedi and it may be asserted that, in certain respects, there has 
been no true descendant of prosper Merimec, save i( Manchecourt! 
The arch-lapidary Mcrim^e cannot be imitated j ” to resemble him 
you must be born with the .same peculiarities of vision. Ho is an 
etcher, and has all the gifts of a literary Seymour Haden, all his 
delicacy his ^subtlety, all the exquisite irresistible truth of la 
points siche. Therp is in Hfoimtie no cruelty, not even hardness; it 
is d^y, that id all, never l * splashes IJ like a ft soft pencil ” ! If the 
simple fact doesn't toll the tale to bo told, no words will help you—it 
will nerve you just as welhto be mute. Hence Mdrim^e's love for 
" short stones.” Thuf with him was a perfect passion, and concise 
as were his masterpieces, such as, for instance, La Prise de laBcdoute, 
and many others of the same order, he* waa to the last trying to 
make them more so by ptrikidg out word after word. On one occa¬ 
sion a little n orJhelte, by an utterly unknown writer, attracted his 
attention, sunJl he judged it so favourably that he went off at once to 
Mi Buloz, the founder of the ffatwa de& Deux Monde s, to nek :> " Who 
wrote that?” “I am not at liberty to tell ybu/' was tho reply. 

14 Nor do I care," rejoined the author if Oarmen; u only please beg 
that young imh, in my name, to invent soma incident of intense 
dramatic power* and emboiy all its interest in fjtur pages*” As ho 
was leaving the famous editor, he turned round and added : u You 
understand, Bulos/not five pages-rfbur*” 

The mndate w&s obeyed with pride, and the in four 
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pagea " jrftfl produced and published with much suecess, remaining 
in its writer's memory as an unforge ttablp proof of its Uluatrious 
inspired a kindly notice, * * 

i am ndfc a^are of this curious mania # of M^rim^e'a haying hod 
further* consequence* during the next tfrenty or fivc-and-twenty 
yean, hut within the lost decade of our time, after the war of 1670, 
the branches whereof this was t^e stem suddenly shot forth, and 
u abort stories ” poured i& from many quarters, short enough to have 
satisfied even Mdrimee* but without any remarkable excellency In 
this respect, the thread of Mt-rimeVe predilection was f^st taken up by 
the clever director of 1 the Ifavite Blcut, the much’'regretted M + Jung, 
who some five* or six years ago‘foundcd in his successful periodical 
a special department for ** short stories. It was not, however, in the 
pages of the Jimte Bleuc that the noxmllrtkft of ttye greatqpt distinc¬ 
tion were forthcoming j but the taste for them was ^ awakened, and 
they cropped up on all sides, of ton in tho most_ unexpected ■places, in 
daily papers and weeklies, and evqp in provincial prints, and now 
and then in the JpiiiU&ion uf some ancient journal typical of old 
Fogeydom, in which the. unpretending little talc would sprout out 
like a golden gillyflower from amongst the bricks and stones of a 
heap oT rubbish, There was but ejeant merit in most of these trifles, 
the species requiring total perfection* to rise above the merest com¬ 
monplace. u real Benvenuto of his art* knew what ho 

wanted: ho wanted the super-e^qjisito in *wh;ch tho sun's entire 
radiance should be condensed, as in a dewdrop—he never conceived 
of a gem that should have the rifimcn&ipna of a ^up plate. But the 
“ Benvenutos ,J were rare of the rarest, and this explains the delight 
of so refined an artist as Jules Bemaitre at sight of fh&^yitagli of 
Henri L&vedan, who, without a doubt* is the on£ among all others^ 
who has best understood and achieved tho aim &f*the chef d’&cnle 
whom he himself never knew, * * 

Tor the British reader there may b® drawbacks to the admiring 
attention called forth by the walks of a write! like Henri Lavedan : 
they unmistakably presuppose a condition of society that 4s not 
exemplary, but that **< It is a world in which few barriers exist, in 
which tho ordinary episodes of life pass, outside of any enclosures. 
It is the world of La Dame aux Cam*Uia*> of Jhfru-FVou, of JMfe 
Catnoru/* • 

Men* like Alexandre Dumas /Efe.have done their very utmost 
to castigate £he. civilisation of the hour in France, and for their 
pains, they havejjeen rfcpreached that they “painted the evil-doers/ 1 
and thus Inode them .known 1 ha though you could* punish with any 
effect individuals oj classes whose existence you attempted to hide ! 

Granted, then, the actual state of “good** society in France, 
M. Lavedan, who is very young be it remembered does not aspire to 
be a reformer*bht paints what be sees, And for tho most part paints 
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it pitifully, betraying, at almost every line how keenly he f^els the 
pity *tia N tis true ! u t 

As there is generally in our modern j society some particular 
feature by which a generation distinguishes itself, so the last few 
years ip France have witnessed *the birth of an entirely new school of 
feminine impropriety-—the assumption, namely, of the externals 
and of the vulgarity of vice withqut the com mission of downright 
ain, which entails risk, and may involve retribution* 

A yrord in Sardou's Familk Btnotfon labelled this sect long year* 
before it sprang into 'actual life* When ChuifiprQ&d overheard the 
talk of the Demoiselle* Benoiton t and held up * his hands in horror 
at the notion of two girls whoso parlance was that of bookmakers,, 
boulovardiers, stable-boys and habitues of tho most disreputable places 
of resort,. Mile- Clolddo’s rejoinder was: “And honest women 
withal 1 ” ( <J "Kt aveo eela, men ami, honnUes * . T * oui! man 

pauvre ami, hminites! ”) 

For years the word lay fallow ; hut it has been l * lived up to 11 at 
lout, and there are now a crowd of young woman and girls—^not, for 
that matter, so young either!—who ape e^ery imaginable outrage 
on decorum from a mere desire to simulate a state of psychological 
decomposition- they, in many cases, barely understand. This, too, 
is to ho found in Manchecour^s Jcane Ftfte (in the chapter entitled 
“A Cheval 11 }, and also prominently in ** Jeanne ,J (in Ikrs Enfant* d 
cdt£) to euoh perfection indeed that one is almost templed to com¬ 
plain of so much real innocence and bona-fido honesty being wasted 
on such effrontery, qn bo much affectation and “showing off of 
corruption. 

In meptioning Jeanne, I have alluded to one of the most touching 
of all Henri Lavedan’s short tales, Lee Enfant* d one of the 
most admired, mbst often quoted stories, unhappily illustrative of 
modern lib in France. Jearfne is the daughter of Madame de 
Httmvilleand the Marquis du : Glaive, end is altogether and avowedly 
a “stray ” product. She is eightedfti, is excellently well educated, 
endowed with every possible accomplishment, handsome into the 
bargain, of a kindly, easy disposition,. and qompletely of her 
** period," as we shall soon/see. Her rhother one fine morning 
informs M. du GMaivo that,Jeanne is likely to give them trouble, 
and that he 'must lecture her aoxndly on the subject of a certain 
non-commissioned who is reported to # be paying court to her. The 
Marquis rings, and to the vafct de cAambiw say \ sharply,^ 

4 - 

“ Where is Mademoiselle Jeanne P ** a 4 1 > - 

** Taking her fencing l&shona, Monsieur le^Mfirquif. 11 ^ 

“ Tell her to came immediately/ in tho order, and foi+a wonder she is obe¬ 
dient, and comes, 

* - — 1 

(1) "We tnant remember that fn the French army the rant my* nothing; a nm-Ocmt- 
ifaiafliGnod officer or a private may be a duke’s son, * 
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Shoving a foil ^jpokfln. in two—■“ Look there I ” aht exoliiraa, *' thfirfl’i the 
fourth iVo broken this morning t My hand ie so harft that * * , * ” 

*' Jeanne, 1 ’ interrupts bet angry sire, just feke off your glovflik I have to 
apeak MEsnualy to you * . . YrfL probably goeaa what X have to aay ? " 

*" Not the ghost of a notion ! ” 

11 Try to bp less impertinent, if you plrafte.” * 

“Tnt all attention—«ipe<4 +l Bays tbo girkmodcingly. * 

** Silence l *' commands gta Marquis * . * * M I Jtww „ everything —your 
mother haa told me all, Aid I am ahotikod and grieved—hew dare yon 
Saugh?” , . . * * • * 

*' I'm not laughing at tout grief, father, but at an idea that came into my 
head \ * ^ v * ” „ * * » 

" So that while I am talking to you of the gravest matters you are thinking 
of the Lord knows whet! * 

“ Oh 1 Heavpn I father 3 ” is the enubbing rejoinder, “ I know by heart every , 
■word you're going to utter \ n „ 

i «> 


And in this tone the colloquy goes on, w^h natural irritation on the 
father's p&Tt, with good-humoured and witty insolence on that of the 
daughter- At lust, when sufficiently provoked by what *he refuses 
to think iC just/* Jeanne ends by faking her own part, and with an 
amusing mixture of -rebellion and common sense, begs the Mar¬ 
quis to listen to^erstgryin turn. She is absolutely frank about 
the whole situation, and admits that u Paul," as, to her father s 
horror, she calls her admirer (correcting the too familiar name into 
M. Gueraiid), has contrived frequent 1 meetings with her, has written 
her many letters, and, above all, manages to join her in her rides in. 
the Bois. “ Good. God, JeanneV’ cries M.*du Glaive, u hut doesn't 
a groom go with you ? ” ** Certainly he does; only, you see, I con¬ 
trive to lose him." "* 1 * 

» # • 

After this the unfortunate parent collapses, end listens to the 
extremely practical way in which his youthful offspring recounts 
what she has determined upon for her future existence. 

She dwells much upon her own 41 prudence v . artd the care ehe has 
taken to know all necessary details <rf the young man's " prospects J * 
and “ expectations," and nsHorte that^ier marriage is by no means a 
bad one, and that l^er suitor i^the son of parents who are more than 
** well off," and that hie family ia of a fairly good ctmmercialongin, 
4t highly respectable 11 in every sense. In short, she proves that all 
that a conscientious and indeed wily * l jpmily notary ” could wish to 
discover she has taken thought of, an£ not having sufficiently wn- 
qui&hcd her opponent, she comes at last to the grtfnd irrefutahlo 
argumpnt, which is handled most delicately and with extraordinary 
dexterity7 *» 


‘‘Fathflrl " flays eho, Jbcotudiflg tender and caressing-— 11 fn.th.flr I you must 
lot mn $a$ everything "'^the Man^hia bows his h&ad—^“ von do not seem*” flbe 
aayfl gently tod with Soma hesitation— 11 you_*du not seem' to take in the realities 
of the situation in Hihluh X, Jeanne de Bainvilie, find m yself placed,: it is a 
strange one —-have you never reflected upon it P I, far my part, hava thought of 
it constantly ! . * * * The education you hnva given me, the society in which I 
live, fits me for* social position which is reputed brilliant . . > . Now all this 


« ■ p * 
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it i», which on the contrary complicates the whole matter | , Ton don N t 

Beam, as I say Again, to understand l * * - * Here 1 am with no end of advan¬ 
tages, aa you may think, spetking foreign languages, knowing how t» dance 
and sing, end skate and ride, bringing down my pigeon neatly enough, and 
fencing to admiration . » f * not ugly withal—add to that, a t father bearitVg 
one of the noblest nemos in Trance, Vnd a mother who^wodld certainly bs the 
mo*t indulgent and amiable of hmilieri-in-lav*] , + * , I am just over eighteen, 
and may say fui tout pour mot. How happy Ivahalt b$ ] * * , * supremely 
happy, pm F Everybody will bt asking nfe for his wife, evidently I 

shall hare but to show my sell* to* bo surrounded by suitors^ia a word, 
I am essentially , ♦ . . * / . * * ♦ * ,thut is probably your 

opinion*? * * * , ” *\. t * t 

m 

The Marquis, with unmistakable embarrassment and in a low 

tope, says: **Of course.” . . . The gitl shakes her head and, after 

considerable efforts to imply, and not plainly stale her case^ begins anew 

with tho ominous phrase 

1 r » , 

** But, father, I ^uow too much . , . know what makes it all impossible. 1 * 
Tho father starts and anxiously exclaims, " What can you mean, Jeanno F >T 

She looks down and whispers. . . * 

*' You don't imagine how long 1 have knowj] it alj. . * * since I WAS quite 
a little thing , ♦ - children always kutw everything that is sought to be 
hidden . * . * 1P * ; 

++ What do you know 

1L That mammi^ aud you were never mar—” , , . I with sudden emotion eho 
throws her Dime round his neck, exclaiming , tl but 1 Love you dearly, pelit perr, 
and mamma tool J don't care a straw about it all! {go, Tti'est him ttgal era chwa* 
Ul) lam, after aU, yom f little Jobimette, 1 and nothing mofce, and I love 
you both, (Jearly, dearly*! , H . , Ycu arts not angiy with me 

** No! 1! grunts Monsieur le Marqulk with a grim expression of countenance. 

In that phrase, ** I'/Ion’t car<j a straw for conventions I " on entire 
civilization stares you in the face? 

Recognf|ing how difficult she is to "place” {Le. to marry), Mdllc. 
J’euune has chosen t for herself a young som-ojficifl* of respect¬ 
able family, who is' ready to give her his mime, and whose bourgeois 
patents wilUnot 11 look down upbn her,” for, practical as she ie, like 
all of her kind in our day, she argues that ehe must not turn up 
her nose at this modest* suiter {who comes of his own accordJ, as 
such offers as this 41 won’t home again ” and she winds up her 
little “ confidence” to the Marquis Glaive with,the artlessly con- 
descending assurance, that 'tehe is not at all angry with him, only 
he rtally must learti to sec things aj they are.” 

I am obliged to recur again to tfulcs Lcmaitre b appreciation of 

this strange little drama, for he &eems to me, amongst, the many who 
have praised it, to strike more justly than all .the others the real 
note of human sympathy it calls forth \ t 

II In the undeniable <aloet with vjhick the whole episode ie treated,” he says* 
*’ it ie the deep morality of It that most impresses mo, and when I can eider the 
situation as it is there painted, its pitiable truth, aud the terrible lucidity with 
which this poor child looks straight into her destiny, and*when I ew the gay 
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resignation with wh^ch this di$enchantee de ta vie (who has ao busuMid t* T» 
<o cheated of life's blesaiagB) throws hor arms round her fath ar's neck, caressing 
him m tenderly as though be had defrauded her* of nothing, I oonfose that 
instead of failing I feel—stupid fofll that I am !—far more inclined to weep.” 

* • 

Id readings Henri Lavedttn it i a no qu estlon of approving what he 
depicts, nor of disputing the 4ruth of it ; * it is the photograph of 
olisting society in FrartC|*mid if after a thoughtful ferusal of his 
works (particularly La Haute) you *&r& often to any u surprises ** on 
the part of ** well-bred .people ” in Paris it will be ypur own fault; 
you will have read lightly, or without the wish, or it may be the 
capacity, for being better informed. But this is not bis sole charac¬ 
teristic; he h^g yet another, porhaps the rarest of any in modern f 
continental, and most of all in French, writers, but one, which, by 
the aspirers to magniloquence and to the ** high-flown 11 of any kind* 
will be called “ inferior ” and decried* If \ were one of these, and 
desirous to "spare* 1 M. Lqyechn, I would' shield Ms dignity by 
praising his humourous* instincts (“ humour’** being admitted as 
artistic among those mpdern puphmsts IJ, but this would be to pre¬ 
sent him in ialec dblours '—that Be is pnssoaeed of humour is unde¬ 
niably and that of the very finest description ; but humour has an 
offshoot-rare even beyond the rest, because only admissible when 
both exquisite and natural in a superlative degree; anti this is the 
true, laughtor-^pmpellmg, sparkling, utterly fircaiatible, but elegant 
and graceful fun of a Sidney Smith* Aft Horace ^Walpole observed 
over a century ago, real fun is not H plant of natural growth in 
France, where, he remarks, u Mcmsaeldom indulge in irrepressible fits 
of laughter,” The reason appear* to mo* not difficult to discover. If 
once encouraged it would go too far and cease to be harmless or 
innocent, whereas fun takes its playful grace frqpi ifb very inhbeenco* - 
and, depending as it does on ** le choc dee cheats eutce dies/* is, of 
its essence, impersonal, « * 

M, Lavedan’s little book entitled Inconsolablcs is, I am inclined to 
maintain, one of the only works in modern, French literature in 
which this exhilarating element bursts forth triumphantly. It fiscs, 
it may be said, originally in tbte genuine comic vein of Molicro; so it - 
does; hut the arch master assorts to it seldom, and no slight precau¬ 
tion. is needed in tracking the flow of the stream ^hile It remain* 
limpid and pure. ' 

The canvas of the Inc&nsotabkJt is tho simplest possible, once the 
principaf situation is^granted; which, in'our present day, would trouble 
no professor of statistics, though its consequences and their treatment 
arc so essentially and comically priginal. 

The Lett matin is merely this; M. Lontarchand, a‘typical hour gnats 
of the Hue St Deftttfj^has lost his wife, and is devoutly convinced that 
no circumstance in life can ever diminish the bitterness of his grief. 
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On to day of her funcral ho lingers behind. to qpbla company of 
mourners, who* dropping oil one by orb, leave him alone, crouching 
at the foot of the marble slab, at whoso head titles a gigantic white 
cross, bearing fter name who now lies there lost to him, foe ever Jp&t. 
« Mm Amiti$ /” is the only ford he can uttoj-, ifnmersed as he is in 
the flood of hie despair, and yet con&cfoua aa he shuts out the entire 
world from hie view of how wretchedly complete is his misery t and 
of how the ruin of his affeStitfna, which he believes so irremediable, 
coincides with, Jbe bankruptcy of all his aomforts t We are not 
led to imagine ** Amiilk” cither*startlingly* beautiful or bewitch- 
ingly young, or to Infer that the partnership was severed in to full 
Jieyday of recent union. No I rather the reverqp, and a sign or two 
obviously points to the fact that the bereaved one had been "cared 
for” pending a tolerably protracted time, and that "long habit u 
might enter into the anguish of ’having henceforth to "care” 
for himself* *Still she is Ak “ and she is gone! It 

13 autumn, the day is waning, and to inconsolable widower 
ifl reminded that very shortly the -gates * of the cemetery will 
bo closed, and that there is no " permissiofi do £ix heurce ” 
to r to belated in the vineyards of the dead* Struggling up from 
his knees with a lust agonized appeal upon his lips of “ Amelia ! tu 
m’entends . * . . Amelia ! , ? ” he rises to his feet, and is preparing 
to perform the prosaic Act of poking up hie hat, whep, even, as he is 
taking^ last farewell Jook at to 'fatal letters which chronicle the 
fact that “ Berthe Eglantine, “Am^llo Lemarchand* deceased in her 
fifty-seventh year,** lice hcneath^You ace there hud been room 
in a ^well-spent li^ for perk Jps something more than Monsieur 
Lcmurchand)—even m that moment a shadow falls upon the 
^tone ah!l to widower hears an echo of hie wail, and sees, from 
behind the cross,• another mourner stand forth confronting him—to 

tihad&w or^the double of himself."Long, lank, and limp, and 

exceeding spare,” dates the narrator, "olud all in black and shod m 
kid botiines t neatly tipped with varnished leather, the stranger was of 
unquestionable ooirectnessf had a mien decidedly circumspect, with, 
well-groomed moustache and beard, "&qd a coat of unmistakablo 
solemnity. He might be about forty-five} not more, although seme 
stray white bailie were already mixing with the smooth but not too 
thin crop overshading his teraplfs. Hie whole air was of one who 
listens officially to high mass, his arms crossed, and his brow (Jevoutly 
beht towards the earth, where reposed the lod^r of whom it was 
statistically recorded that she had only been*" taken *' in her fifty- 
month year, and had, until tho mellpw ago o£ fifty-six, dndured as 
an ornament to u* perhaps insufficiently grateful world* * « , As our 
original widower gazed in a kind of perplexed curiosity upon this 
fellow-sufferer who* was probably in quest of some near relation too 
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long kid^ to iwtfto to quickly discovered, the "intruder w&tf to a 
mnThft ereQt attitude, and their eyes involuntarily mat! * * He is mistaken 
in the grave, ia the thought ihatedarts through the brain of the worthy 
M. JjflmarAandj interpreted in one of those inimitable phrases of 
whieh if. Lavedaii hje the secret f * ► * // se trompe de difuntel 
But no ! * , » ia the discreet tfnd confused sympathy of the moment 
the more recent visitor attempts n^bow of melancholy" grace, which 
in responded to by his vte-a-vis with' becoming civility. la that 
instant Lemurchand recognises who it is standing before him . * * 
imd lot us leave it to the author tb tell the story, for seldom has he 
better shown than ia the following lines his singular command of 
contradictory qualities:__ * 

ff Un regard, qu'i la d&rfibGo ll jeta enar r4nismatiqtae afUige, DOnfinna Le- 
tuarchiml , . T Odl! c ! £tnit ilobm a vac fevidenw! woiUi tloute : other 

is ten or fifteen yoar* his Benim-) piUchfciuiiie, V orbit plus c&yo ot hi noz plus 
txanc;ha*nt“miiid t'c to.it Kimoud Itobin, le premier inuri &’Amalie 1 tip hi ditto 
ct taut regrettte qm dcn.ix one apr£a son divorco fettiUdevomie sa fcraauiG a Ini 
LemBrchomh 11 douWuTnit ob"m£ dona d* plnloBophiquos o-t linnentubl&H Con¬ 
siderations, CGtait dramottqufi otHouchantt cf« deux Biwetsaift ^poaxj tfinaasoB 
k tft foit par unp mdnio*dGulouL conjugal, et it fnt fureS do couvcidr quo Bobin 
ovoit agi stoc coo extreme delicafc&Es& > car rien ne lo contraignait i un pareil 
homir.nge, onvers use fftmtne, J roftp far aimer. nvfn/ojV, mstis qtii fivait I'osee 
do porter sou nom 1 et ini Skit dovenua etrung^ri)* * ♦ * ” * 

But both toon have now risen, and with *only the funeral' cross 
between them uro reflecting on ^be^best means of 'effecting their 
retreat. ** Go ” they must, but unlike? the TImnc of Cawdor’s guests, 
they 11 stand upon the order of their going,” so Jhat their exit may¬ 
be, in a rather emharrifsBing situation, irreproachably eont enable. The 
end of it is that, as a matter of fact, Lcmarcband, the elder of tho 
two, takes precedence, and as he paces down tho path le&diag to the u 
gate, hears the footsteps of his £r colleague ” close d>phind him. 

The mixture of irony conscious of thf incongruity oi things, and of 
the sense of poetry evoked by tho beauty of the material 'surround¬ 
ings is so very remarkable that fgcannof resist quoting the following 
few lines:— * - 

■ n 

« . * ► M Lo &y\m] plon^ciait dernira la colline, empDUfpr&lit do Jargea laeurfi-'* 
d’adieu I« del (Tor pale eur lequel bo d&calqu^ient uvee daft allures do minarets 
lei inttomhrableB docb&toaa et Las dumps do la^ifecropulje- immense, Lee iis et 
l*fl cypr^a do brands uoir Itiient peuplti do petila oiaosuic qui a'interpeUftiect 
comma d«fl fimea et la aoir pen A peu Mtabfittnft tur ?m mortal dig^fiaant rm 
tel repot, tine tallo beatitude er^piiBculairc qu’on avait presque 1 envie de ee 
couther La, et d’y fairy, ua txtpiia dodo juaqii'ati lendeffiaiu dane 2s prodi'jitvs 

c£ daux rileticc d'vfus'nuit larmee tfetoiUa, 1 * , , p , 

*■ * 

< * i j 

There itr in that akprt passage for those who take delight in the 
real beauties of French style, auoh an fatimato knowledge of the 
Latent capacities of words, such an exquirite ttidrgiw(en$ of tho comio 
element dovetailed, into the aerencst senae of nature, that nothing 
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further is required^ explain the eulogies of the habitually dis¬ 
dainful Parisian critics, and even the, at first sight, excessive enthu¬ 
siasm el M. Jules Lemaitre himself. There is in the “gradual 
settling down of evening over the deed M (“ le aoir s^taMissant pen 
dpou ( sur lea morte ”) a depth of tangible reppee,' and in the start¬ 
ling juxt&iprition of "un exquis dodo” with the “prodigieux 
silence" of a "nuit larrncc d'etoiles/^ mch (to unfailingly sure 
audacity of hand, that M,'£idmaitre , » admiration for les roucrie# da 
style in so youn^ a writer ceases to astonish one; and when he 
declares that Mancbeoourt’s easy, utterly natural harmony of diz* 
cardani images is trhly da Scrign t -— deux ecnUw(m aprts f and that, in 
hie outrance des rjioU, he attains to ar perfectly ineroyobie exuberance 
of effect, it is impossible not to agree with him. 

Little is needed to leH^thc talc of the Jncomoiabto; it is a work of 
art aa of observation, and its psychology is so inextricably interwoven 
with its philological cv.nning, that an essay might be devoted to 
nearly every line. The two suryivors of the twice-wedded Amalie 
being in their different ways what in polite French parlance would 
be. termed ([ deux fieffca Ugo'istce find a aprt of* mutiufl compensi* 
lion in their woe, and from having been obliged, at the gale of the 
cemetery, to share tho same Jiocre x they end by sharing the combined 
consolations of ht tie d deux xdude pleasant (jind hy picnic) by a joint 
cordon bleu ! “ 11 n'y u qtre chrz ioi qu'on pifitmc atoir d* bon ittpioc.a / " 
murmurs Babin, the third day aft or ** Amelia's *' demise, and from 
the hour of that avowal, opines the author, “la gfme qui les tonait 
miparavant fondit tout-a-fait." Corrffort is everywhere around them; 
on a conveniently small tabled snowy linen without a crease and 
femininely polished plate without a speck; not a lurking draught 
Uny where, and hot plates to hoot wherefrom to feed! an ancient 
Norman clock sticks away sluggish hours that seemingly wish to 
linger, amj in the mellow radiance of a carefully disposed lamp the 
countenance of the defunct Amalie shines equally on both. But this 
is d younger “Am£lid,V in whom, hf his innermpst soul, Letuarolumd 
is forced to admit he has ne part. This " Amelie ” has long golden 
brown ringlets—whereas the wife of 7k pecoude mamere f ns the suc¬ 
cessor well knows (for he also has his portrait which ho keeps shut 
up!) has prim ^bandeaux of ashen grey. On this inequality of 
personal charm depends chiefly the finely drawn picture of the well- 
hidden retrospective jealousy on one side, and the disguised self- 
grdtulation on the other, with the treasures of machiavellian diplo¬ 
macy employed to avoid all idea of conflicting claimjs. „ t 

1 said both were equally selfish, and though th^mature Leiiarchand 
could not dispute the superiority of Bobin, who Jitsd been master of 
the golden-hued ringlets and bloom of earlier years, still the foyer 
was too comfortable*to he imperilled by misplace^ susceptibility, and, 
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Radegftqde tho kitchen divinity, too heal th-br^ o gi Erg to be lightly 
thought of'—and somehow when he gav^ at the portrait (in a 
magnificent frame) of tho woman he had, in reality, never known, 
MensieuT Lemarchand grew to radically confound Past and Present, 
and to ^become penetrated with a dim conviction that he possessed a 
kind of co-proprietary right *in the lady of tho ringlets* who had 
after all gone to & better^ world definitely labelled with his name. 
And sc, the two lived ort for many ndoftths associated in their grief 
as in a fonction pttbligu#, going daily to Ptlrc Jj&eha^o as to cither of 
those domestic Meccrih of Parisian life, their' ** Bureau ,J or their 
** Caf<y J until one day the duty of doing homage to the deceased 
dawned upon them* both, and visions of a monument m chcveux crossed 
the brain of one, as of tho other, of the bereaved* 

More than ever must one regret want o(, space, Jor the^pisode of 
M. Ducormicr, the great capillary artist, is the crown of the entire 
story, and in the conoid expression, of its intense fw cornea it has 
an undoubted right to complete Reproduction* A few lines will 
prove this and wc will Jeavo iho rest to tho reader’s imagination* 
Both “ rdlictfl,” having conceived the Hama plan, arc together 
introduced yito the gcntul presence of the inspired arii&te m efteveux 
who, having no time to waste, whqn ho bus heard from Lemarchand 
hesitatingly that * s nous sommes vonus pour dcscheveux," replies with 
brusquerio bys an immediate demand for tho '"raw material,**ex¬ 
claiming : 4< Vous las avez sur vous ? yoyons-les tout do suited' But 
here, tho melancholy inferiority of the later “partner” becomes maul- 
feat. While Robin ta^os from a silver paper, perfumed with patchouli, 
a long living tress of silky softness and tender nuance, cut (it is 
apparent to the connoisseur, whom nothing can deceive from an 
occiput full of the warmth of life, Lemarchand bashfully exhibits 
in the folds of k Petit Journal a very duety-looking sample of a thin 
dry growth, uncommonly like dax, and evidently severed from a 
scalp beyond all power of resisting,, such excision. The great 
Ducormicr spreads h°th the " tails ,r upon his palms, saying In a 
business-like way: * r Composons-nous mf seal ouprage? on en fauMl 
deux sdpares P Petit?on rttdmVr les deux nattes ? ” 

The Irtcomolables look 'at each other .blankly, for on this point 
neither had aa yet come to any decision ; Lemarchand, however, da 
preparing some kind of rejoinder, which prompt® Duoefmier to hint 
suggestively : " Yotro femme, sans drjutc, monsieur P J ' and provokes 
Robin (who patterns fhat this confrere of his has been hitherto a 
triSe too ^If-ass^rtive)jfco intervene in a tono oE Authority with tho 
words : "Out, Monsieur, vous i’avez dvt: mu& somtnes k mart / J> * * * 

J _ 

Mme. Blaze or Burt* 
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The disease now Itnown na leprosy presents many curious, interpst- 
ing, and melancholy features/ I?rota very early times down to th© 
present day it caused an amount of ehifernig and disability which 
is altogether incalculable. It depends up oil a specific cause; it is 
decidedly contagions* and it prevails within * certain countries and 
districts, to which it clings with 'obstinate tenacity. It seldom 
startles mankind by taking an epidemic form* and in this reepect it 
differs from cholera, wl^jch, though never entirely absent from cer¬ 
tain parts of the world, bursts out^f^om time to time like a sadden 
conflagration, and carries off hundreds or thousands of victims. In a 
few weeks or months thu scourge peases off; the depopulation of towns 
or districts, and the distress of the survivors being all the traces that 
remain of its visit. In the large" majority of the sufferers, cholera 
proves fatal within a few days; moro or Ices tardy i^Sstoralion to 
health is the.general result in those who recover from the onslaught 
of the„disease, Such is the history of many epidemics in the East. 
Public sympathy is strongly cited; funds are coHcetod for the 
relief of the sufferers, and eurmors, and in some countries every 
possible effort is made to stop the advance of the destroyer. 

The case with Regard “to leprosy is altogether different. This 
disease is beyond doubt contagious; it is certainly communicable 
from person to person, but is less readily transferred than many other 
disorders of a simila r type. Introduced among certain races and into 
certain countries, it'spreads with greater or less rapidity; while 
among other peoples and in other lauds it seems quite unable to gain 
a footing. It has, however, Jhe malignant power of remaining fixed 
in' tho countries it Meets for its 1 - ravages, and, what is perhaps 
sadder still, of infecting the Inhabitants of such places with tho 
‘notion that it is an evil which cannot be^got rid of, and must conse¬ 
quently bo Jx>rae with patience or indifference. There is therefore 
this marked contrast between leprosy and cholera. The latter breaks 
out occasion ally, kills hundreds t or perhaps thousands after severe 
but short' Buffering, and then disappears. Leprosy Is, always 
present, its ravages are unceasing; having once marked out a victim 
it clings to him. for years, and seldom Wyes him un£il, after manifold 
and terrible sufferings, death step-9 fa to ckfea his prey/* Tho one 
complaint is regarded us a foe to be combated; the other, as on evil 
to be tolerated. 

Such, then, are florae of the peculiar features vf leprosy as seen in 
countries where nothing interferes with its spread. The equanimity 
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Tritli whiqh its ravages are tolerated is the result of several causes. 

In the East the fatalism of the inhabitants i| fostered by the belief 
entertained by their ruler# that mankind must passively submit to 
the ^errihltf in diction. Even a viceroy of ^ndia is reported to have 
said that one tnigh^ uTjn ost as readily undertake to lid India qf itfl 
snakes as of its leprosy, A statement of this kind may he taken an a 
measure of the frequency pf the complaint. It is, however,, only fair 
to mention that until quftc recently £hg balance of testimony was 
decidedly in favour of the non-contagiousness of th^discaso; Much 
weight h&fl naturally be'en attached 1 to a Report, iBsued by the College 
of Physicians ( 1867 ), stating that the most esporfenced observers in 
different parte ef the world were Gf opinion that leprosy was not com-* 
municable by proximity or contact. It is not too much to^uy (with Mr* 
Macnamara) that this conclusion was based upon imperfect 0vidcnce t 
and that its authoritative promulgation has produced very mis¬ 
chievous results* There is i^ason to believe that Hindustan-alone at 
the present day contains fioarly a quarter of a raillion of lepers, and 

wo know that these unterlmFite sufferers arc allowed to associate 

• # _ 
freely with (he community. No sort of restraint is placed upcq 

them. In Jie large cities limy wander through the streets, and 

congregate at railway stations and qthor places of public fliCBOrt; they 

squat around tanks, washing themselves and dressing their^aoresj 

and we are further informed that in Ulombay, one of their favoufitc 

# ** * % T 

haunts is a spot dose to largo eduriltiopal institutions. Knowing, as 
wo now do, that leprosy is a contagious disease we cannot bo sur¬ 
prised at the enormou| numlier of lepers in IndiaJ 

I have referred to this blot upon our national reputation because 
,1 wish to draw attention to a country much nearer home gnd long 
infested with leprosy, but ono in which the disease is now dealt with' 
in a far different fashion. During several recent +iaits to Norway 
(thanks to the courtesy of the local physicians ) t I have had many 
opportunities of observing cases of leprosy. ■ I have noticed with 
much satisfaction thp gradual diminution in *the number of lepefs, 
us shown by trustworthy statistics, and ^ have made inquiry* into 
the causes which have produced bo desirable a result. In a little 
work, now preparing for publication, I ba,ve entered more fully into 
the whole subject; meanwhile I venture to hope that some account 
of my investigations in Norway wiH not be without interest. 

We have no certain knowledge as tp the manner in which leprosy 
was conveyed .into Buippe; but there is evidence to the effect, that 
in the last centpry u + c*, thff disease had established itself in tho 
Homan Empire. Its subSeqifbnt spread throughout Europe can 
easily he accounted for; wherever the Roman eagles went, the germs 
of the disease would necessarily accompany them. From this source. 
Spain, France, and Germany sooner or later became infected, and 
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although there arc no records whiuh enable ua to, trace the progress 
of tho malady in Europe during soveral hundreds of y ears afterwards, 
tha steps that were taken to chock' its f spread in the seventh and 
_y following centuries, sufficiently indicate the alarming frequency of 
the disease and the virulent iffinracter It hltd untuned ■ 

Leper hospitals would appear to have beei^ established in Norway 
somewhat latter thhn in other European cohnjriea/ History tells us that 
in the Frankish kingdom, tkeso institutions'wore founded in the eighth 
and ninth centuries; in Ireland, about tk# yeur 8VA ); in Spain in 
1,007; in Engtundi in the eleventh century; in Scotland imd the 
Netherlands, in tbfc twelfth, and, in Norway, in the thirteenth con* 

, turji During and after the Crusader, leprosy flpgmd with, extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity, and leper hospitals were rapidly multiplied all 
over Europe. It is estimated that in tho twelfth century there 
were 2,(ftTG euch^oapitals in Frantfe^alone, and 19,000 in the whole 
of Christendom, So terrible wore t£e yavages of the disease, that it 
deemed aa though kune altogether new plague had been sent to 
punish mankind. Indeed some historians, have asserted that the 
leprosy of the Middle Ages was introduced foi* tho first time from 
the East by these who returned from the Crusades, As a matter of 
fact, however, leper hospitals existed m England some years before 
any of the Crusaders retract. th*oir steps westwards. The Soldiers 
of ■ the Cross doubtless brought with them many /jases of severe 
leprosy, and an fxtrpmoly virulent form thus became engrailed 
upon the disease already prevalent throughout Europe. 

The founders of lepci* hospitalr, and their contemporaries, were 
not harassed by any doubts us ito the contagious nature of the malady, 
and the measures they adopted for checking its spread were at on™ 
“simple‘and effeofdal The hospitals or asylums wore established lor 
the purpose of receiving, and curddly isolating, infected persons ; 
thef wer^ not. strictly speaking, medical institutions, for the disease 
was regarded as altogether incurable. Tho patients were engaged in 
rsligiouB duties, and subjected to rigorous discipline. They appear, 
howler, to We been weU cared for; they were supplied with goud 
-diet and proper clothing, and sanitary ruhw of various kinds weiu 
strictiy enforced. In England, hud in ■other European countries, 
lepers were cl^esed ah idiots or insun& persons; they could not 
inherit any property, and were ip fact regarded as though already 
dead. Bdrial rites wore performed by the Chur&h over a leper on 
Mb admission into a hospital 'Sir J, Simpson us that in France 
not many decades, ago, the ritual still contained the' office for tho 
separation of the leper from tho outet- world! " " % 

The gradual ftieappouruiTce of leprosy from almost evety countrv 
in Europe was due to no single cause : hut the me&gure k taken for 
isokting the sufferer* must have largely contributed toward* the 








